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Cbe  School  master 


Beside  yon  strag0ng  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossom'd  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew : 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn' d  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face ; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frewn'd. 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 


The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 
The  village  all  declar'd  how  much  he  knew ; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge. 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 
For  even  though  vanquish'd  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering 

sound 
Amaz'd  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around ; 
And  still  they  gaz'd,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

— Goldsmith. 
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Woodrow  Wilson  as  President 

Ay 

Prof.  e.  c.  Brooks,  Trinity  College,  Durham 


A  Stirring  Story  of : 

1.  Christian  Statesmanship 

2.  Platform  Pledges  Fulfilled 

3.  Reforms  Accomplished 

4.  Principles  Patiently  Upheld 

5.  Our  Foreign  Policy  Enlarged 

A  Really  Great  Book, 

Handsomely  Made 

Fine  Cloth,  Stamped  in  Gold,  572  pages,  $1.60 
Order  from  your  Dealer,  or  from  the  Publishers 


Estimates 

"  I  wish  every  elector  in  America  could  read 
it."— A.  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  General. 

"  Woodrow  Wilson  as  President "  is  full  of 
truth  and  inspiration.  Every  American  voter 
should  read  it."— Homer  S.  Cummings,  Chair- 
man, Speakers'  Bureau,  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

"  I  wish  to  express  my  very  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  au- 
thor has  interpreted  the  character  and  ser- 
vices of  the  President  as  well  as  the  regard  of 
the  public  for  him."— Daniel  C.  Roper,  Chair- 
man, Organization,  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee 

New  York 


Chicago 

Row,  Peterson  and  Company. 


Ferguson  and  Lewis 

Elementary  Pnriciples  of  Agriculture. 


c  r       <    «c    « 


WjITHOUT  exception  every  teacher  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, State  University,  State  Normal  Schools  and  the  Farm  Life  Schools  in  North 
> — I  Carolina,  who  examined,  indorsed  the  FERGUSON  AND  LEWIS  AGRI- 
CULTURE as  being  an  exceptionally  complete,  accurate  and  teachable  text-book  for 
use  in  the  grammar  grades.  Ninety  per  cent  of  these  teachers  reported  it  to  be  the 
"  best  text "  that  they  knew  of,  and  recommended  it  for  adoption  for  North  Carolina 
schools.    It  was  placed  on  the  supplementary  list. 

Order  your  supplies  direct,  or  through  your  local  depository,  from  the 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  BOOK  DEPOSITORY, 

RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Ferguson  Publishing  Company.     Southern  Office:  Sherman,  Texas. 

Write  for  booklet  on  "  Teaching  Agriculture  and  Selecting  Text-books." 
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THE  NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  ADOPTED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Professor  of  Education,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 


The  Sub  Text-Book  Commission  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  served  the  State  very  well  in 
the  recent  adoption  of  school  books.  Taking  it  all 
in  all  it  is  the  best  adoption  since  the  State  has 
been  in  the  business  of  seeking  uniformity.  The 
new  readers  adopted  were  those  recommended  by 
the  primary  teachers  of  the  State  at  the  last  Teach- 
ers' Assembly,  and  the  spellers  are  perhaps  the  most 
popular  books  in  use  among  the  city  schools  of  the 
State.  There  was  a  great  demand  from  the  teachers 
of  the  State — not  a  trumped  up  request  but  a  real 
deamnd — for  a  change  of  readers  and  spellers,  and 
beyond  that  there  was  little  demand  for  a  change. 
The  Sub  Text-Book  Commission  and  the  State 
Board  listened  to  that  demand.  There  was  not  ab- 
solute unanmity,  it  is  said,  but  the  majority,  though 
not  so  large  as  that  of  Mr.  Bickett's  for  Governor, 
it  is  enough ;  it  will  do. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  who  are  unsuccessful 
in  such  a  contest  cannot  take  the  consequences  with  a 
degree  of  philosophy  that  is  more  in  keeping  with 
their  intelligence  and  character.  This  is  the  fourth 
State  adoption  and  each  time  most  of  the  de- 
feated agents  have  taken  defeat  in  an  ill  manner  and 
some  have  made  a  noise  and  blustered  around  and 
threatened  and  tried  to  bull  doze,  and  the  younger 
men  in  the  teaching  profession,  because  of  this  noise 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  adoption  was  not  on  the  square  and  that  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  clean  out  the  stables. 

Such  a  feeling  remains  for  quite  a  while  among 
the  school  men  who  happened  to  be  within  the 
sound  of  the  noise,  but  the  agents  after  a  few  days 
laugh  over  the  matter  forget  all  about  it  save  that 
it  was  another  incident  in  their  lives  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  plan  another  campaign  in  another  State. 
The  school  men,  therefore,  who  heard  the  noise 
aorund  the  capitol  in  August  should  not  take  the 
matter  at  all  seriously. 

The  menxbers  of  the  commission  were  thoroughly 
competent  for  the  task  and  they  accomplished  their 
work  gaining  much  credit  for  their  splendid  services 
and  they  gave  the  State  the  best  set  of  text-books 
it  has  ever  had.  We  have  one  set  of  readers,  and 
one  of  the  best  on  the  market,  in  place  of  parts  of 
three  sets.  We  have  one  set  of  spellers,  and  too,  one 
of  the  best  ever  used  in  the  State,  in  place  of  two 
sets  which  came  to  us  five  years  ago  as  the  result  of 
a  compromise. 

It  retained  the  same  arithmetics,  geographies, 
physiologies,  writing  series,  civil  government,  agri- 
culture, upper  history  and  upper  language  book.  It 
changed  the  lower  history  and  lower  language  and 
the  drawing  books. 

In  consideration  of  tbe  floods  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  the  new  books  in  time  for  this  school  year, 
in  the  interest  of  both  economy  and  convenience,  the 
new  adoptions  will  not  become  effective  until  June  1, 
1917.      Until   that    date    all    the    books    now    in    use    in 


the    schools    under    the    doption    of    1911    will    be    con- 
tinued. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  adoptions  with  the  price 
of  the   publications: 

Spelling. 

New   World   Speller,   grades   1,   2,   3.      Contract  price, 
15  cents. 

Grades  4  to  7.     Contract  price,  15  cents. 

World  Book  Company,  New  York. 
Defining. 

Webster's    Common      School      Dictionary.       Contract 
price,  65  cents. 

Webster's    High    School    Dictionary.      Contract    price, 
88    cents. 

Academic  Dictionary.     Contract  price,  $1.35. 

American   Book   Co.,   New   York. 

Reading. 

Reading — Literature  Series — Free  and   Treadwell. 
Primer.     Contract  price,  2  5  cents. 
First  Reader.      Contract   price,   28   cents. 
Second  Reader.     Contract  price,  32  cents. 
•     Third  Reader.     Contract  price,   36   cents. 
Fourth    Reader.      Contract    price,    4  0    cents. 
Fifth  Reader.     Contract  price,  4  5  cents. 
Sixth  Reader.     Contract  price,  50  cents. 
Seventh    Reader.      Contract   price,    5  0    cents. 
Row,   Peterson  Co.,   Chicago,   111. 
Writing. 
Berry's   Writing  Books,   Fuller  Course — 
Books  1,  11/2.     Contract  price,  10  cents. 
Books  2,  21/2.     Contract  price,   10   cents. 
Books   3,   31/2.      Contract   price,    10   cents. 
Books  4,  4%.     Contract  price,  10  cents. 
Books  5,  51/2.     Contract  price,  10  cents. 
Books  6,  6%.     Contract  price,  10  cents. 
B.  D.  Berry  Company,   Chicago. 
Drawing. 
Graphic  Drawing  Books — 

Books  1,   2,  3   and   4   each.     Contract  price,   13   cents. 
Books  5,   6,   7  and   8   each.     Contract  price,   18   cents. 
The  Prang  Company,  New  York. 
Arithmetic. 
Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetics — 

First  Book.     Contract  price,  32  cents. 
Second  Book.     Contract  price,   36  cents. 
Third   Book.      Contract  price,   41   cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

Geograpliy. 
Dodge's    Primary    Geography.         Contract    price,      45 

cents. 
Dodge's  Comparative  Geography.      Contract  price,   88 
cents. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Language  and  Grammar. 
Practical  English,   Book  I.     Contract  price,   30   cents. 
Glnn  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Essential  Studies  in  English,  Book  II.     Contract  price 

45  cents. 
Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
History. 
North  Carolina  History — 

Hill's    Young    People's    History      of   North      Carolina. 
Contract  price,  80  cents. 

(Continued  on  page  4.) 
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SHOULD  THE  TEACHER  ADVANCE  WITH  THE  GRADE  ? 


Every  City  Superintendent  should  think  very  se- 
riously over  this  question:  Should  a  teacher  ad- 
vance from}  grade  to  grade  with  her  pupils?  It 
is  the  custom  in  North  Carolina  for  a  teacher  to 
confine  her  work  to  one  grade.  In  other  words,  as 
the  pupils  pass  from  grade  to  grade  they  are  in- 
structed by  several  teachers,  but  by  no  teacher 
more  than  a  year.  What  is  the  advantage  of  this 
method?  Is  not  the  personal  element  more  valu- 
able  than   the   "book   element." 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
P.  P.  Claxton,  has  the  following  to  say  of  this  prac- 
tice: 

"Teachers  and  pupils  should  remain  together 
longer,  especially  in  the  first  years  of  school  life. 
In  most  city  schools  a  teachers  in  any  of  the  first 
six  or  eight  grades  remains  in  the  same  grade 
from  year  to  year  while  the  stream  of  children 
flows  by  her.  Under  these  conditions  the  teacher 
may  become  painfully  familiar  with  the  minute  de- 
tails of  the  course  of  study  as  made  out  for  the 
particular  grade,  but  she  never  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  individual  children  of  any  group  she  teach- 
es. At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  the  fall, 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  year  in  mid- 
winter, from  40  to  50  children  promoted  from  the 
next  lower  grade  come  into  the  teacher's  room  to 
take  the  place  of  a  like  number  who  have  been  sent- 
on  to  another  teacher  in  the  next  higher  grade. 
It  Takes  Time  to  Learn  the  Pupils. 

The  teacher  knows  nothing  of  the  children,  not 
even  their  names.  Probably  she  has  never  seen  any 
of  them  before.  She  knows  nothing  of  their  char- 
acter, nor  of  their  varying  abilities  in  the  different 
subjects  of  the  course,  and  has  only  vague  ideas  of 
what  they  have  been  taught  in  the  grades  below  and 
of  what  they  are  expected  to  learn  in  the  grades 
above,  for  which  her  work  is  supposed  to  prepare 
them.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  parentage  of  the 
children,  she  can  not  know  what  powers,  capacities, 
tendencies,  heredities,  are  to  be  expected  and  ot  be 
developed  or  restraind  in  any  individual  child. 
Knowing  nothing  of  their  past  experiences  in  the 
home,  in  the  field,  in  the  shop,  on  the  playground, 
and  in  association  with  kindred  and  friends,  she 
does  not  know  how  to  use  the  results  of  these  vital 
experiences  as  the  raw  material  of  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  in  school.  Knowing  nothing  of  their  pres- 
ent home  life,  their  occupations  and  interests,  and 
their  relations  to  their  parents,  she  is  unable  to 
bring  about  that  close  co-operation  between  school 
and  home  and  the  unity  of  school  and  home  inter- 
ests without  which  the  work  of  the  school  can  not 
be  made  to  take  hold  as  it  should  on  the  lives  of 
the  children.  Having  very  little  definite  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  the  work  which  the  children  have 
done  in  the  lower  grades,  she  is  unable  to  use  the 
knowledge  gained  in  these  grades  as  the  basis  of 
the  new  lessons,  to  interpret  the  new  in  terms  of  the 
old,  and  to  dovetail  the  one  into  other  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  work  of  the  year  an  intelligent  de- 
velopment and  continuation  of  that  of  previous 
years. 

Having  never  conducted  a  class  through  any  of 
the  grades  higher  than  the  one  in  which  she  teaches, 
she  has  little  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  work 


of  this  grade  to  the  higher  grades,  and  is  therefore 
unable  to  select  out  of  the  mass  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples with  which  she  deals  those  on  which  emphasis 
should  be  placed  as  a  preparation  for  future  work. 
With  no  knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  the  children, 
of  their  ideas,  hopes,  purposes,  and  dreams  of  the 
future,  she  is  unable  to  make  the  lessons  of  the 
school  take  hold  on  these,  modifying  them  and  be- 
ing enriched  by  them,  as  must  be  the  case  before  the 
school,  its  lessons,  and  its  discipline  can  be  made 
to  project  themselves  into  the  future  and  take  hold 
on  life  as  they  should,  and  as  they  must,  before  they 
can  become  fruitful  in  the  life  and  character  and 
deeds.  In  all  city  schools,  teachers  of  the  first  four 
or  five  grades  should  be  promoted  from  year  to  year 
with  their  classes. 

Usual  Objections  to  the  Plaji. 

To  this  plan  two  objections  are  frequently  raised : 
(1)  That  the  teacher  may  be  inefBcient,  and  that  no 
group  of  children  should  be  condemned  to  the  care 
and  instruction  of  an  inefficient  teacher  through  a 
series  of  years;  (2)  that  the  full  influence  of  the  per- 
sonality of  any  one  teacher  has  been  exhausted  by 
the  end  of  a  year,  and  children  should  therefore 
come  in  contact  with  a  new  personality  each  year. 
The  answer  to  both  objections  is  easy  and  evident. 
The  efficient  teacher  should  be  eliminated.  The 
man  or  woman  who  is  unable  to  teach  a  group  of 
children  through  more  than  one  year  should  not  be 
permitted  to  waste  their  money,  time,  and  oppor- 
tunity through  a  single  year.  A  personality  which 
a  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  may  ex- 
haust in  a  year  must  be  very  shallow.  What  the 
child  of  this  age  needs  is  not  an  ever-changing  per- 
sonality, but  a  guide  along  the  pathway  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  high  road  of  life." 

Supernntendents  who  desire  more  information  on 
this  subject  should  secure  at  once  Bulletin  No.  42, 
"Advancement  of  the  Teacher  with  the  Class," 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


THE  NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  ADOPTED  FOR  FIVE 
YEARS. 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 
Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
History  of  the  United  States — 

Story  of  the  United   States,   R.  D.   W.   Connor.     Con- 
tract price,  40  cents. 
Our   Republic.      Contract   price,    60    cents. 
Thompson  Publishing  Company,  Raleigh. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Ritchie-Caldwell   Primer  ot  Hygiene.     Contract  price, 

35  cents. 
Ritchie's    Primer    of    Sanitation.      Contract    price,    40 

cents. 
Ritchie's    Primer   of   Physiology.      Contract   price,    45 

cents. 
World  Book  Company,  New  York. 

Civil  Government. 
Peele's  Civil  Government.     Contract  price,  6  0  cents. 
B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Agriculture. 
Burkett  Stevens  "and  Hill's  Agriculture  for  Beginners. 

Contract  price,   60  cents. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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A  WONDERFUL  RACE  THAT  HAS  DISAPPEARED 


We  are  accustomed  to  look  to  ancient  Rome  and 
Greece  and  Egypt  and  Babylon  for  evidence  of 
an  ancient  civilization.  However  these  people  of 
long  ago,  are  not  comparable  in  some  respects  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru,  who  inhabited  the 
Cuzco  Valley  and  the  region  around  Titicaea.  The 
old  civilizations  of  the  Eastern  continents  developed 
architecture,  art,  and  literature.  But  none  outside 
of  the  Hebrews  made  moral  progress  at  all  com- 
parable to  material  progress. 

The  ancient  Incas  of  Peru  built  a  civilization  that 
may  still  excite  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

The  "Hanging  Gardens"  of  Babylon  are  one  of 
the  "Seven  Wonders  of  the  World'".  They  were  a 
mere  toy,  constructed  to  please  Nebuchadnezzar's 
Median  queen.  But  they  exist  today  only  as  a  tra- 
dition. (It  might  be  well  to  explain  here  that  a 
hanging  garden  is  a  series  of  terraces,  on  the  side 
of  a  step  hill  or  mountain,  planted  with  trees,  flow- 
ers, fruit,  etc.)  The  "hanging  gardens"  of  Baby- 
lon were  composed  of  terraces  only  about  75  feet 
high. 

Magmficent  Terraces. 

The  gardens  of  Peru  are  very  much  larger  and 
very  much  higher  than  the  Babylonian  wonder. 
One  mountain  side  may  contain  50  terraces  each  10 
feet  high  forming  a  stair  case  as  high  as  the  Wash- 
ington monument.  They  were  used  to  supply  food 
for  the  inhabitants.  Here  agriciilture  was  highly 
developed. 

The  building  of  terraces  was  developed  into 
a  fine  art  in  Peru.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
gardens  were  erected  as  memorials  to  the  great 
men  of  the  times.  Instead  of  erecting  pyramids 
as  the  Egytians  did  or  great  buildings  as  the  Ro- 
mans did  in  honor  of  their  great  men,  the  an- 
cient Peruvians  constructed  vast  terraces,  and  the 
memory  of  the  dead  was  honored  when  these  ter- 
races produced  food  for  the  living. 

The  work  that  these  pre-historic  builders  ac- 
complished is  still  beyond  our  comprehensions. 
Xobobdy  has  explained  how  it  was  done,  or  how 
it  could  be  done.  Huge  rocks  that  could  have 
been  moved  only  by  the  combined  labor  of  hun- 
dreds of  people  were  not  only  moved  into  place, 
but  the  surface  was  made  so  smooth  and  the  stones 
were  placed  with  such  accuracy  that  even  now,  af- 
ter centuries,  the  joints  in  many  places  are  too  fine 
to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

These  terraces  were  built  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Each  terrace  consists  roughly  speaking  of 
three  parts — ^the  terrace  and  the  two  distinct  lay- 
ers of  earth  that  fill  the  space  behind  the  wall.  The 
underlying  shratum  or  subsoil  is  composed  of  coarse 
stone  and  clay,  and  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  fine 
surface  soil  two  or  three  feet  thinck. 

Importance  of  Agriculture. 

The  people  of  North  America  think  they  are  ac- 
complishing wonders  today  in  reclaiming  Western 
land  through  irrigation.  The  ancient  Peruvian  had 
developed  this  system  of  farming  far  beyond  any- 
thing attempted  in  America.  Instead  of  relying  on 
periodical  or  intermediate  rains  they  controlled  the 
flow  of  the  water  from  glaziers  and  mountain 
streams  at  will.    They  changed  the  course  of  rivers. 


they  built  wonderful  aqueducts,  they  made  water- 
falls, and  they  narrowed  or  widened  the  river  chan- 
nels. All  this  was  done  in  order  to  secure  water  for 
the  terraces  and  for  drinking  and  bathing  uses. 

Agriculture  was  more  highly  developed  in  Peru 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  More  plants 
appear  to  have  been  domesticated  in  the  Peruvian 
region  than  in  any  other  country.  There  was  the 
home  of  the  potato  (the  sweet  and  the  Irish). 
Maize  or  Indian  corn  was  more  highly  developed 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  America.  The  pine 
apple,  the  bean,  the  gourd,  the  tomato,  cotton  and 
a  considerable  variety  of  other  plants  peculiar  to 
Peru. 

Their  art,  and  architecture  and  memorials  all 
seemed  to  relate  to  argrieulture.  They  worshiped 
the  sun  that  brought  forth  the  grain,  and  they  had 
developed  a  life  in  which  justice — the  justice  of 
nature  seemed  to  prevail. 

It  was  said  by  a  Spaniard  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury who  had  helped  to  conquor  Peru  that  "the 
Incas  governed  in  a  way  that  in  all  the  land 
neither  a  thief,  nor  a  vicious  man,  nor  a  bad,  dis- 
honest woman  was  known.  The  men  all  had  honest 
and  profitable  employment.  The  woods  and  mines 
and  all  kinds  of  property  were  so  divided  that 
each  man  knew  what  belonged  to  him,  and  there 
were  no  law  suits. 

"The  Incas  were  feared,  obeyed  and  respected  of 
their  subjects  as  a  race  very  capable  of  governing. 
....  Crimes  were  once  so  little  known  among 
them  that  an  Indian  with  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold  and  silver  in  his  house,  left 
it  open,  only  placing  a  little  stick  across  the  door, 
as  the  sign  that  the  master  was  out,  and  nobody 
went  in.  But  when  they  saw  that  w  e(the  Span- 
iards) placed  locks  and  keys  on  our  doors,  they 
understood  that  it  was  from  fear  of  theives  and 
when  they  saw  that  we  had  thieves  among  us,  they 
despised  us." 

Such  in  outline  is  the  story  of  a  wonderful  race 
that  has  disappeared.  How  they  made  such  won- 
derful structures  and  how  they  developed  such  a 
moral  code  no  man  knows  today. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  SMALL  BOY. 

Recently  President  Wilson  was  riding  along  a 
country  road  near  Washington  accompanied  only  by 
the  secret  service  man  who  is  detailed  to  see  that 
no  harm  comes  to  him.  They  passed  a  small  boy 
by  the  roadside.  Presently  the  President  turned 
to  his  companion  and  said : 

"Did  you  see  what  that  hoy  did?" 

"No,  sir;  what  did  he  do?" 

"He  made  a  face  at  me,"  said  the  President, 
shaking  his  head  gravely. 

The  secret  service  man  was  shocked.  The  Presi- 
dent waited  a  moment  and  then  asked : 

"Did  you  see  what  I  did?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Well."  said  the  President  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eyes,  "I  made  a  face  right  back  at  him." 


Tidy  up  your  school-room.  Decorate  it  with  flow- 
ers. Declare  war  on  dirt,  cobwebs,  dust,  litter,  mic- 
robes, moping,  fault-finding,  nagging,  bludgeons  and 
blue-devils. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 


ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

By  N.  W.  Walker. 

To  be  regarded  as  standard,  a  high  school  should 
meet  the  following  requirements : 

1.  It  should  offer  a  full  four-year  course  of 
study,  well  organized  and  well  administered.  This 
course  should  be  based  upon  at  least  a  seven-year 
elementary  school  course.  (In  most  States  of  the 
North  and  West  it  is  based  upon  an  eight-year 
elementary  course.) 

2.  It  should  have  at  least  three  teachers  of  ap- 
proved training  giving  their  full  time  to  high  school 
instruction.  A  teacher  in  a  standard  high  school 
ought  to  have  had  academic  training  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  that  required  for  graduation  from  a  stand- 
ard grade  college,  plus  some  professional  training. 

3.  It  should  have  a  good  building  with  adequate 
laboratory  and  library  facilities. 

4.  It  should  require  for  graduations  at  least 
fourteen  units  of  work. 

5.  A  school  cannot  be  regarded  as  standard  (a) 
if  the  instructors  teach  more  than  six  periods  per 
day  (five  should  be  the  maximum;  (b)  if  the  reci- 
tation periods  are  less  than  forty  minutes  in  length ; 
(c)  if  there  are  more  than  thirty  pupils  per  teacher 
in  the  high  school  department;  (d)  if  the  numbr  of 
recitation  periods  required  of  the  student  per  week 
is  more  than  twenty-five  (twenty  would  be  better). 

A  standard  high  school  should  of  course  run  thir- 
ty-six weeks  in  the  year,  of  nine  school  months.  The 
minimum  basis  upon  which  a  unit  of  work  should 
be  reckoned  is  120  sixty-minute  hours.  A  teacher 
in  a  standard  high  school,  and  the  pupil  as  well, 
should  be  protected  from  too  many  periods  of  work. 
If  more  than  a  single  curriculum  is  offered,  more 
than  three  tachers  would  be  required.  And,  too, 
where  there  are  elective  courses  rigid  principles  of 
election  should  be  laid  down  governing  the  choice 
of  courses  so  that  the  individual  pupil,  even  with 
an  opportunity  to  choose  almost  whatever  curri- 
culum he  might  wish  to  pursue,  still  would  find  this 
work  organized  according  to  some  plan  or  prin- 
ciple. The  National  Conference  Committee  on 
standards  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  rec- 
ommends that  at  least  nine  of  the  fourteen  units 
be  confined  to  not  more  than  three  subjects. 

There  are  at  present  only  nineteen  schools  of  sec- 
ondary grade  in  North  Carolina  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools.  There 
are  at  least  fifty  to  sixty  that  could  with  slight  re- 
organizations meet  the  requirements  of  the  commis- 
sion if  they  would  only  make  a  little  effort  to  do 
so.  Some  are  short  in  one  particular  and  some 
in  another.  Some  employ  teachers  of  inferior 
training— graduates,  perhaps,  but  graduates  of  non- 
descript institutions  that  cannot  by  any  iudicious 
exercise  of  courtesy  be  called  standard.  Many 
schools  have  a  term  of  only  eight  or  eight  and 
one-half  months.  Some  are  not  accredited  because 
they  overwork  their  teachers,  or  try  to  cover  too 
much  ground  in  too  short  a  time,  and  others  are 
kept  off  for  one  reason  or  another. 

If  we  could  only  get  established  and  fixed  in  our 


minds  good  present  standards  and  get  ourselves  in 
the  habit  of  applying  these  standards  in  our  work, 
we  should  find  it  not  so  difficult  as  we  think  to 
lengthen  our  work  where  it  is  short,  to  strengthen  it 
where  it  is  weak,  and  to  put  it  on  standard  grade. 
We  should  not  find  teachers  trying  to  teach  mathe- 
matics who  had  no  special  liking  for  this  branch 
and  who  have  had  no  special  training  in  it;  nor 
should  we  find  teachers  of  science  attempting  to 
carry  out  science  courses  without  having  any  lab- 
oratory equipment.  We  should  not  find  high  schools 
offering  in  their  program  of  study  ten  subjects  with 
a  sufficient  teaching  force  to  handle  only  five,  nor 
attempting  to  teach  two  hundred  with  a  teaching 
force  sufficient  for  only  one  hundred.  We  would 
stop  crowding  sixty  pupils  into  a  room  large  enough 
for  only  thirty-five  or  forty,  and  we  would  see  to 
it  that  both  teachers  and  pupils  were  protected  from 
too  many  hours  of  work.  The  standards  regarding 
these  matters  of  organization  and  administration 
have  become  well  established  the  country  over,  and 
we  need  to  apply  them  more  rigorously  in  the  high 
schools  of  North  Carolina. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  SCHOOL. 


Before  school  begins,  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan 
to  secure  the  school  register  and  look  over  the 
names,  endeavoring  to  get  an  idea  of  the  relative 
standing  of  all  ray  future  pupils.  Of  course,  if  I 
am  teaching  the  same  school  as  the  term  before, 
this  is  not  necessary,  but  in  a  new  school  it  is  ad- 
visable to  become  as  well  acquainted  with  the  names 
and  standings  as  soon  as  possible  before  opening  the 
term.  As  soon  as  school  is  called,  I  ask  the  pupils 
to  write  their  names  on  a  slip  of  paper,  having 
the  older  ones  write  for  the  tiny  beginners.  We 
then  arrange  our  seating,  for  it  is  not,  as  a*  rule, 
wise  to  leave  children  in  the  seats  they  choose  them- 
selves, for  they  are  sure  to  be  near  their  particular 
friends,  which  means  whispering  and  giggling. 

II. 

What  Can  I  Do  To  Make  My  School  Better? 

1.  I  can  visit  the  patrons  of  my  school  at  least  a 
week  before  the  opening  of  school. 

2.  I  can  remove  all  dirty  and  unframed  pictures 
from  the  walls. 

3.  I  can  replace  the  above  with  a  few  good  pic- 
tures, such  as  are  clean  and  attractive. 

4.  T  can  see  to  it  that  my  room  is  clean  and 
ready  for  work. 

5.  I  can  have  some  definite  plan  for  beginning 
school  and  thus  save  time. 

6.  I  can  examine  the  books  in  the  library,  dust 
them  and  classify  them  and  be  ready  to  direct  the 
pupils  in  their  reading. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  MOONLIGHT  SCHOOLS  AND 
DECREASE  OF  ADULT  ILLITERACY. 

The  table  given  below  is  a  fine  testimonial  of 
the  ze'al  and  energy  of  the  teachers  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Almost  a  thousand  moonlight  schools  were 
taught  last  year  and  nearly  ten  thousand  adults 
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were  taught  to  read  and  write.  The  most  of  this 
was  volunteer  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and 
many  received  no  extra  compensation  whatever  for 
their  services.  No  finer  spirit  prevails  anywhere 
than  in  North  Carolina  and  such  enthusiasm  and 
industry  will  soon  wipe  out  illiteracy  altogether. 

Moonlight  Schools  by  Counties  in  Order  of  Ranlc — 
1015-1916. 


No.  of 
County.     Schools. 

Wilkes     55 

Guilford    ....  50 

Stanly     50 

Stokes     30 

Cumberland   .  2  8 

Cleveland    ...  26 

Greene 2  5 

Moore 25 

Durham    ....  24 

Jackson 23 

Rowan    22 

Rutherford  ..  22 

Wayne    22 


Beaufort    ... 
Alexander   . 
Currituck   .  . 
Edgecombe 
Richmond  . . 

Wake    

Caldwell  .  .  . 


21 
20 
20 

20 
18 
18 
17 


Duplin 17 


Franklin  .  . 
Gaston  .  .  .  . 
Johnston  .  . 
Lincoln  .  . . . 

Nash    

Washington 
McDowell   .  . 
Davidson  . . . 


17 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 


Surry    14 


Madison  .... 
Cabarrus  .  .  . 
Martin    ..... 

Hoke     

Iredell   

Onslow 

Anson 

New  Hanover 
Alamance  .  .  . 

Polk    

Scotland   .... 

Union 

Avery    

Robeson  .... 
Swain 


13 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 


No.  of 
Pupils 
312 
176 
250 
341 
132 
438 
111 
128 
249 
443 
367 
376 
108 
114 
180 

27 
225 
240 
450 
175 

88 

98 
155 
155 
150 
125 

90 

64 
127 

76 

70 
165 

90 
175 
116 

50 
110 
154 

80 
103 
207 

90 

85 
129 

80 


No.  of 
County.     Schools. 


Macon    

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank  . 
Randolph     .  . . 

Yancy  

Camden    .... 

Lenoir   

Pender   

Pitt   

Transylvania 

Wilson    

Yadkin 

Bertie 

Catawba  .  .  .  . 
Columbus  .  .  . 
Rockingham 

Warren    

Harnett 

Buncombe    .  . 

Chowan  

Dare     

Haywood    . . . 

Person     

Ashe 

Brunswick     . . 

Gates    

Hyde    

Halifax    

Vance 

Lee 

Bladen    

Burke    

Forsyth   

Granville  .  .  . 
Henderson  .  . 
Mecklenburg 
Perquimans  . 
Sampson  .  .  . 
Watagua  .  .  . 
Carteret  .  .  . . 
Chatham  .  .  . 
Hertford  .  ... 
Northampton 

Craven    

Davie    


No.  of 

Pupils 

64 

300 
35 
50 
56 
33 
16 
46 
24 
86 
32 

126 
46 
58 
52 
85 

200 
60 

148 

100 
40 
10 
46 
62 
20 
26 
14 
15 
30 
10 
10 
15 
85 
20 
30 
36 
20 
20 
11 
35 
1 
3 
10 
16 
10 
10 


Total     994      9,698 

Counties  where  no  moonlight  schools  were  conducted: 
Alleghany,  Caswell,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham,  Mitchell 
and  Tyrrell. 

Counties  not  reporting:   Jones  and  Montgomery. 

Number  of  moonlight  schools  taught  in  North  Caro- 
lina  during   the   school   year    1915-'16,    994. 

Number  of  pupils  attending,  9,698. 

Average  age  of  moonlight  school  puipls  in  State,   35. 

Oldest  pupil,  83. 

Youngest,  ^^■ 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  DISTRICTS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION OF  PUPILS. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  one-teacher  school 
can  do  but  little,  comparatively  speaking,   in  the 


way  of  educating  the  children  of  a  community  and 
raising  the  intellectual  and  rural  standards  of  the 
people.  Such  a  school  is  of  course  considerable  bet- 
ter than  no  school.  However  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  two-teacher  or  a  three-teacher 
school  are  so  much  greater  than  those  coming  from 
a  one-teacher  school. 

Durham  County  has  so  eonsilidated  its  schools 
that  almost  every  child  is  in  reach  of  a  good  high 
school  and  Washington  County  gives  eighty  per 
cent  of  its  children  the  advantage  of  at  least  a 
two-teacher  school. 

The  University  News  Letter  in  discussing  con- 
solidation and  transportation  of  pupils  says : 

"One  hundred  and  sixty-three  consolidated 
schools  in  Mississippi  employ  51-5  teachers  and  keep 
389  school  wagons  busy  transporting  6,489  pupils. 
So  reports  Mr.  J.  T.  Calhoun,  the  State  Rural 
School  Supervisor. 

"These  pupils  are  transported  daily  an  average 
of  four  miles  each  at  a  cost  of  $1.65  per  month,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  investigation  by  L.  C.  Brogden, 
our  State  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Schools. 

"It  looks  like  Mississippi  is  leading  the  whole 
South  in  Consolidated  Country  Schools  using  school 
wagons  to  transport  pupils. 

"There  are  no  State-wide  figures  for  North  Caro- 
lina. However,  twenty  counties  in  1916  reported 
to  Mr.  Brogden  221  white  consolidated  schools  and 
141  pupils  transported. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  our  white  country 
schools  with  two  or  more  teachers  number  2,220  this 
year.  Which  is  to  say,  the  number  of  such  schools 
in  North  Carolina  has  nearly  doubled  since  1908. 
We  fall  behind  Mississippi  in  the  transportation  of 
children  in  school  wagons,  but  we  are  far  ahead  in 
the  eonsolidaton  of  country  schools." 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Have  pupils  copy  the  following  sentences,  filling 
blanks  properly : 

1.     A  carpenter  builds  houses. 

A cultivates  the  soil. 

A cures    diseases. 

An writes  books. 

A measures  land. 

A prints  books. 

A tends  sheep. 

A studies  plants. 

An — ' — studies  the  stars. 

A drives  a  coach. 

A prepares  the  meals. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
Journal  of  Education. 


A^ 

A— 
A— 
A— 
A— 
An- 
An- 
A— 
A— 
A— 
An- 
A— 
An- 
A— 


-doctors  horses. 

-makes  kegs  and  barrels. 

-grinds  wheat. 

-builds  mills. 

-drives  a  team. 

— propels  a  boat. 

— works  with  electricity. 

-pleads  before  a  jury. 

-extracts  teeth. 

-cultivates  flowers. 

— performs  on  the  stage. 

-plays  on  the  piano. 

— treats  diseased  eyes. 

-manages  an     electric 


car. — American 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices, 


SPELLING. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term,  I  made  each  pupil 
a  little  booklet  of  white  paper  and  tied  with  baby 
ribbons,  which  they  keep  in  their  spelling  books. 

The  children  all  try  to  see  who  can  keep  his  book 
the  cleanest  and  have  the  fewest  words  in  it  at 
the  end  of  the  trem.  After  each  spelling  lesson  they 
write  the  word  or  words  they  have  missed  in  that 
lesson,  correctly  in  their  little  books.  This  takes 
but  afew  moments. 

On  Friday  morning,  each  child  copies  all  the 
words  he  has  missed  during  the  week  on  a 
slip  of  paper  and  hands  them  to  me.  I  write  all 
the  mis.spelled  words  on  the  board,  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  study  we  have  oral  spelling.  Then 
at  the  close  each  child  spells  some  word  he  has 
missed  that  week.  They  have  fewer  words  each 
Friday. — Ex. 

READING. 

A  plan,  economical  of  time  and  creative  of  interest 
in  reading  for  pleasure,  is  to  dispense  with  the 
daily  recitation  in  reading  classes  above  the  fifth 
or  sixth  grade.  There  is  no  virtue  in  having  the 
pupils  read  aloud  every  day  in  class  a  verse,  or 
paragraph,  or  page  of  assigned  matter.  Reading 
aloud  to  the  teacher  is  needful  only  in  the  case  of 
beginners,  in  order  to  give  evidence  of  ability  to 
gather  the  meaning  of  the  printed  words,  and  there- 
fore, if  the  teaching  has  been  good,  there  is  no 
daily  need  of  this  sort  of  class  exercise  above  the 
fifth  grade.  "Let  the  teacher  assign  lessons  from 
the  reader,  or  chapters  of  an  interesting  book,  to 
be  read  by  the  pupils  at  home  or  during  study  hours 
or  in  the  library,  and  then  call  the  class  together 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  talk  over  the  matter  read, 
its  beauty,  its  faithfulness  to  the  facts  of  experience, 
and  the  pleasure  it  afforded.  At  these  meetings, 
one  or  another  pupil  may  be  asked  to  read  aloud 
some  paragraph  or  section  which  especially  pleased 
or  displeased  him.  Such  discussions  by  the  teacher 
and  her  pupils  of  what  has  been  read,  if  genuine, 
hearty,  and  unaffected,  untainted  by  the  "lesson" 
idea,  have  the  highest  value  in  bringing  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher  into  warm  and  vitalizing 
contact  with  that  of  the  pupils,  in  revealing  the 
dominant  thought  and  feeling  of  the  pupils  to  the 
teacher,  and  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  dull 
and  indifferent  by  showing  them  that  there  is 
"something  worth  while  in  a  book."  If  these  de- 
sirable ends  are  to  be  attained,  the  taaeher  must  her- 
self have  a  fervid  enthuiasm  for  literature,  and  a 
ready  and  intimate  familiarity  with  books  suited  to 
the  interests  of  children.  Her  own  tastes  must  be 
catholic  enough  to  include  a  real  liking  for  the 
kind  of  books  that  children  do  like,  as  well  as  for 
those  she  thinks  they  ought  to  like." — Ex. 

STAGES  IN  LANGUAGE  GROWTH. 

Are  you  a  supervising  principal,  and  do  you  want 
an  eye-opener?     Here  is  one  way  to  get  it ;" 

Let  the  children  in  all  the  grades,  from  first  to 
eighth,  inclusive,  have  a  written  exercise  on  some 


assigned  topic,  to  be  sprung  upon  them  without  any 
previous  notice  or  opportunity  for  preparation. 
Have  the  papers  collected  at  the  end  of  the  period 
and  handed  to  you,  the  principal,  without  any  cor- 
rection or  marking  by  the  teacher.  Now  study  the 
product  with  reference  to  the  progressive  evolution 
of  the  forms  of  expression,  the  increasing  complex- 
ity of  the  sentences,  the  introduction  of  figures  of 
speech,  the  disposition  to  generalize,  etc. 

For  example,  in  what  grade  do  you  first  find  sen- 
tences containing  mlore  than  one  statement?  At 
what  age  do  the  children  begin  to  use  "when" 
clauses  and  "where"  clauses?  Do  you  find  adverbs 
in  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  year  pupils? 
Where  does  the  grouping  of  sentences  into  para- 
graphs first  appear?  This  refers  not  so  much  to  the 
form  of  the  paragraph  as  to  the  grouping  of  related 
thoughts.  When  do  the  children  consciously  use 
figures  of  speech  ? 

It  need  hardl.y  be  added  that  simple,  easy  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  to  all  grades  should  be 
used.  The  following  are  suitable:  "Vacation 
days,"  "Summer  sports."  "Signs  of  spring,"  "Dif- 
ferent ways  of  riding,"  "Work  and  play  at  home 
and  at  school." — American  Journal  of  Education. 

WRITING. 

Just  a  word  more  on  penmanship.  To  produce 
good  writing  practice  is  essential.  In  addition  to 
practice  there  must  be  conscious  effort  to  improve. 
The  way  to  obtain  these  two  things  is  to  require  the 
use  of  a  prescribed  system  of  writing  in  all  written 
work.  Never  let  down  the  bars  for  the  careless 
scribble. 

At  first  this  may  seem  a  hard  thing  to  do,  and  it 
will  certainly  require  careful  supervision  of  work 
and  a  constant  stirring  up  of  the  indolent  and  ambi- 
tionless.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  so  much 
written  work  that  the  standard  of  writing  cannot  be 
maintained.  Arouse  the  pride  of  the  pupils  in  the 
aappearance  of  their  papers.  Display  good  work ; 
praise  it ;  preserve  it.  Have  poor  work  rewritten. 
Offer  prizes  for  general  excellence  in  penmanship 
and  for  improvement  during  the  year. 

To  keep  the  pupils  up  to  the  notch  at  all  times  will 
mean  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  teacher,  but  the 
result  is  well  worth  the  labor.  A  class  freed  from 
the  bondage  of  cramped,  smeary,  illegible  writing 
is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. — Southern 
School  News. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  INITIALS. 

1.  My  father's  name  is  James  Richard  Wilson. 

2.  He  writes  his  name  James  R.  Wilson. 

3.  My  uncle's  name  is  Charles  Henry  Ford. 

4.  He  writes  his  name  C.  H.  Ford. 

What  does  R  stand  for?  What  kind  of  letter  is 
used?    What  mark  is  placed  after  the  letter? 

What  does  the  fourth  sentence  tell?  What  does 
C  stand  for?    What  does  H  stand  for? 

The  first  letter  o  fa  word  is  called  its  initial  letter. 
What  is  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  Richard?    Of- 
the  name  Charles? 
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FOR  FALL  NATURE  STUDY. 

For  fall  nature  study  the  following  suggestions 
may  prove  helpful : 

Study  of  fall  flowers — Golden-rod,  sunflower, 
morning  glory,  touch-me-not,  wild  aster.  Parts, 
shapes,  odor,  uses.  Colors  peculiar  to  autumn  flow- 
ers, purple  and  gold. 

Insects  which  visit  the  plants:  Butterflies,  bees, 
grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  and  spiders.  Emphasize 
preparations  insect  make  for  winter.  If  convenient 
part  of  an  ant's  nest  might  be  examined  to  find 
the  seed  that  the  ants  have  put  up  for  the  winter's 
food  supply.  However,  as  it  is  too  late  for  the  ants 
to  gather  another  supply  the  nest  should  not  be 
disturbed  any  more  than  necessary. 

Autumn  leaves  can  be  gathered,  pressed  and 
mounted.  Kinds  of  leaves,  shapes,  sizes  and  colors 
may  be  studied.  Varieties  that  drop  off'  and  kinds 
that  remain  on  trees  throughout  the  winter  may 
be   mentioned. 

Autumn  fruits,  formation,  color,  covering,  uses. 
Include  nuts.  Make  lists  of  fruits  brought  to  mar- 
ket. 

Seeds.  Size,  covering,  distribution,  uses.  A 
study  of  winged  seeds  in  particular  will  prove  in- 
teresting and  a  good  collection  can  be  easily  se- 
cured for  study. — Southern  School  News. 

TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  READ  A  NEWS- 
PAPER. 

•  By  Frank  A.  McMurry. 

I  want  to  speak  of  a  recitation  I  saw  this  fall  in 
the  seventh  grade.  The  teacher  took  to  this  little 
school  a  newspaper — Current  Topics  of  Chicago  ; 
each  child  was  given  one.  "Now,"  she  said,  "chil- 
dren, we  will  read  the  newspaper;  begin  on  the 
left  column;  what  is  the  first  topic?  'Scared  by 
Prospect  French-German  War,'  is  the  heading. 
'Panic  on  Berlin  Money  Market  as  Owners  of 
Stocks  Rush  to  Sell  Them. '  ' '  That  is  the  heading  ; 
that  is,  they  read  that  (which  was  about  half  a 
column),  and  talked  it  over  a  bit.  Then  they  take 
the  next  and  the  next ;  there  are  twelve  articles 
on  the  page.  They  took  each  one  as  it  came,  until 
they  came  to  the  third  column.  She  saw  that  the 
time  was  slipping  by  rapidly.  "The  third  column 
tells  about  Taft's  trip  away  for  46  days,  13,000 
miles.  The  President  will  cover  the  country,  speak- 
ing on  sorale  unusual  sub.icts:  he  has  $25,000  for 
travel.  That  is  the  heading,"  she  said;  "we  will 
skip  that."  They  took  the  fourth  column.  I  didn't 
stay  there  to  the  end ;  but  when  I  left  they  were 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  fourth  column,  and  I  sup- 
pose were  going  to  turn  to  page  2  soon  after  I 
left. 

She  began  that  recitation  .iust  the  same  as  any- 
one takes  any  recitation ;  to  begin  where  it  begins. 
and  go  as  far  as  you  can  get.  Now,  that  repre- 
sents a  certain  plane  of  instruction.  That,  to  my 
mind,  was  totally  wrong.  Let  me  show  you,  now, 
how  I  would  think  to  take  it — take  up  one's  news- 
paper; she  didn't  read  the  paper  at  all.  A  sur- 
prising number  of  seventh  grade  children  do  read 
the  paper,  as  one  of  them  suggested  today.  "Chil- 
dren, you  have  to  read  the  paper;  and  all  of  you 
will  be  reading  it  one  day,  and  magazines,  and  so 


on;  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  read  these  things  rightly; 
let  us  see,  now,  how  we  can  find  out  to  read  this 
paper  properly."  Therfi  a  purpose  is  before  them 
which  will  govern  their  whole  lives  all  through 
reading  papers  and  magazines  and  other  publica- 
tions. Commissioner  Kendall  told  me  last  night 
that  the  number  of  publications  issued  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  past  year  was  so  great  that  there 
were  about  700  to  each  person.  'That  shows  how 
largely  this  is  coming  into  our  lives.  "Here,  chil- 
dren, you  are  going  to  handle  papers  a  lot.  Let 
us  see  how  you  do  it.  Do  you  know  how?  Do 
you  know  how?  Here,  Johnny,  you  think  you  know 
how;  how  would  you  get  at  it?"  Notice,  the  teach- 
er said:  "Children,  begin  on  the  left  hand  column, 
first  page,"  an  dthe  thing  they  read  first  was  a 
panic  on  the  Berlin  money  m/arket.  They  were 
talking  about  stocks ;  I  wondered  how  many  of  them 
were  thinking  about  cattle  when  they  spoke  about 
stocks.  I  warrant  some  of  them  were;  but  I  wasn't 
sure. 

I  would  like  to  test  the  iniative  in  these  children 
— the  leadership.  "Again,  how  would  you  read  this 
paper?  I  would  begin  with  the  first  thing;  who 
would  do  it  differently?"  I  would  run  around  and 
see  what  was  worth  readinsr  by  the  headings.  There 
are  right  ways,  you  see.  Now.  the  respect  for  con- 
duct in  this  whole  situation  is  found  in  the  way 
people  do  read  newspapers — people  who  are  really 
intelligent.  You  see,  I  am  in  harmony  with  my 
thought  of  this  forenoon;  I  want  to  teach  them 
how  thoroughly  capable  men  and  women  read 
newspapers;  and  they  don't  begin,  necessarily,  on 
the  left  hand  column  and  take  things  in  their  or- 
der. The  commonest  heading  is:  "^'Foreigners  Who 
Come  Here;"  "The  World's  Greatest  Cities;" 
"The  Lesson  of  a  Greiat  Strike;"  "A  Doctor's 
Daring  Tests;"  "Old  Age  Pensions."  There  are 
twelve  articles  here;  I  woidd  like  to  see  if  those 
children  could  look  around  and  see  what  there  is 
worth  reading  on  that  page,  .nudging  from  the  head- 
ings. That  is  the  way  I  read  a  paper.  The  teach- 
er was  so  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  way  of 
really  reading  papers  that  the  thing  that  she  skip- 
ped was  probably  the  most  important  thing  on  the 
pasre. 

You  see.  she  wasn't  working  on  developing  the 
power  of  .iudsrment  on  their  part  ;and  that  is  one 
of  the  first  things  that  is  called  for  in  reading  and 
selecting  reading  matter.  She  wasn't  thinking  of 
that;  so  she  wasn't  putting  before  them  a  real  pur- 
pose; that  is,  the  reading  of  papers  and  knowinsr 
how  to  read.  She  wasn't  letting  them  read  for 
exercising  their  own  iniative,  using  all  their  power, 
and  then  coming  in  to  criticize.  She  told  them 
.iust  what  to  do ;  she  was  the  leader  throughout ; 
she  wasn't  allowing  them  to  achieve  .iudsrment: 
she  used  all  the  .iudgment  that  was  shown,  and  there 
wasn't  much  shown. 


Those  who  are  to  succeed  must  have  the  habit  of 
thrift.  The  boy  who.  when  he  is  fifteen  years  old. 
knows  how  to  make  his  suits  and  his  shoes  last  as 
long  as  possible,  who  wastes  neither  his  study-time 
nor  his  play-time,  who  already  has  a  bank  accoimt, 
however  small,  is  sure  to  succeed.  He  may  not  make 
a  fortune  in  dollars  and  cents;  but  he  will  be  in- 
dependent and  a  credit  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.— Stories  of  Thrift  for  Young  Americans. 
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STORIES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 


A  FAIRY  STORY. 

Ruth  McXabb,  in  Statesville  High  School  Magazine. 
Ruth  had  been  as  naughty  as  a  little  girl  could 
be  all  day  long.  Mother  was  punishnig  her  by 
locking  her  up  in  her  little  bed  room  without  any 
lunch  Ruth  was  sitting  by  the  window  weeping 
bitterly  when  all  at  once  she  heard  a  bell  tinkle 
Looking  out  through  her  tears  she  saw  a  beautitul 
little  ladv  standing  on  a  lovely  white  rose  which 
bloomed  "on  the  bush  just  out  side  the   open  wm- 

"Why  what's  the  matter,  dear?"  asked  the  little 

''Mother  won't  let  me  go  out  and  play,"  sobbed 

Ruth.  ,  ^    ^, 

"Well  come  with  me  and  I'll  take  you  to  the  most 
beautiful    garden   you    ever   saw,"   said   the   fairy 

The  little  lady  let  Ruth  down  a  green  path  and 
into   a  large   garden  where   flowers  bloomed   m   a 

wild  profusion.  ,  -r,   ,,        .-u        i 

They  wandered  beside  a  brook  and  Ruth  gathered 
flowers  and  twined  them  in  her  golden  curls.  Sud- 
denly she  stopped  and  gave  a  little  cry,  for  she  had 
come  face  to  face  with  an  odd,  ugly  little  creature. 
The  fairy  lady  told  Ruth  that  the  creature  Avas 
only  a  reflection  of  herself  in  a  fairyland  mirror. 

""Our  mirrors  reflect  the  hearts  of  little  girls  and 
boys  and  not  their  faces,"  she  explained,  "What 
makes  you  so  ugly  is  the  unkind  thoughts  and  deeds 
you  have  in  your  heart." 

Ruth  began  to  cry,  but  the  fairy  said: 
"Don't  cry,  dear,  and  be  better  next  time. 
Just  then  Ruth  awoke  (for  she  had  been  dream- 
ing) and  found  that  it  was  mother  who  was  speak- 
ing to  her  and  not  the  fairy  lady. 


"WHAT  HAPPENED  NEXT? 

Alice  E.  Allen  in  Primary  Education. 

(The  little  unfinished  stories  of  this  series  are  to  be 
read  or  told  to  the  children.  Then  let  them  tell  in 
their  own  way  th  rest  ot  the  story.) 

Mother  was  on  the  porch  ringing  the  big  dinner 
bell.  "Ding  Dong !  Ding  Dong  !"  it  cried  as  loud  as 
it  could.  Father  and  the  pretty  brown  pony  were 
flying  down  the  road  toward  Uncle  Billy's.  Aunt 
Kate  was  running  wildly  up  and  down  stairs  from 
the  cellar  to  the  attic,  calling,  "Billy,  Billy,  where 
are  you?"  Towser  was  wagging  his  tail  and  trying 
to  say,  ' '  Listen  to  me !  Listen  to  me  ! "  Bic  brother 
Tom  "was  putting  on  his  snowshoes  and  looking  very 
anxious.  Big  sister  Nell  was  in  the  road  looking 
first  one  way.  then  the  other,  and  wishing  he  could 
look  both  ways  at  once.  And  the  big,  round  moon 
was  looking  out  from  a  cloud  and  wondering  what 
was  the  matter. 

What  was  the  matter?  Little  Billy  was  lost.  At 
least,  he  couldn't  be  found.  There  was  so  many 
nlaces  jolly  little  Billy  might  be.  Father  was  sure 
he  would  find  him  at  Uncle  Billv's  eating  sunper 
with  his  little  cousins.  Aunt  Kate  thousrht  he'd 
fallen  asleep  somewhere  in  the  house.  Tom  had  seen 
tiny  snowshoe  tracks  leading  toward  a  snow-house 


he'd  built  for  Billy  over  near  the  woods.  And  he 
couldn't  find  any  tracks  coming  back.  Nell  thought 
one  of  the  boys  coasting  on  the  hills  just  above  the 
farmhouse  had  taken  him  for  a  ride  on  his  sled. 
Mother  was  sure  the  big  bell  would  help  bring 
him  home  wherever  he  was.  And  Towser  and  the 
moon  didn't  tell  what  they  thought. 

What  happened  next?  Where  was  Billy?  Who 
found  him?  What  did  Towser  have  to  do  with 
it?  Tell  just  what  hapepned,  and  make  a  funny 
ending  to  your  story. 


GRANDPA'S  STORY. 


"Tell  us  a  story,  Grandpa,"  coaxed  Max  and 
Edith  one  day  as  they  sat  under  the  big  blossom- 
ing apple  tree. 

"I'll  tell  you  a  true  story,"  said  Grandpa. 

"Once  upon  a  time  when  I  was  a  little  boy  I  lived 
in  a  little  log  house  near  a  big  wood.  I  had  one 
brother,  Hugh,  and  we  were  great  friends. 

In  those  daj'S  there  were  many  Indians  about,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  were  friendly.  There  was 
one  Indian  in  particular  who  was  very  friendly  with 
Hugh  and  me.  His  name  was  Red  Eagle.  He  taught 
us  how  to  shoot  and  fish. 

One  day  father  and  mother  drove  to  the  nearest 
settlement,  twenty  miles  away,  and  Hugh  and  I 
were  left  alone. 

But  we  didn't  mind  that,  as  there  was  plenty  to 
do.  We  plowed  a  small  field  and  then  planted  a  lot 
of  corn  and  oats. 

At  about  three  o'clock,  Red  Eagle  came  along. 
He  seemed  rather  excited. 

"You  come  quick,"  he  said.  "Heap  big  bear. 
Bring  guns." 

Hugh  and  I  had  always  wanted  to  shoot  a  bear, 
so  we  grabbed  our  guns  and  ran  after  Red  Eagle. 

After  walking  through  the  woods  for  about  ten 
minutes  we  saw  a  big,  black  bear  rising  on  his  hind 
legs.  We  raised  our  guns,  but  Red  Eagle  was  quick- 
er than  we  were  ,and  killed  him  with  one  shot. 

As  we  ran  forward  a  second  bear  rose  from  be- 
hind some  bushes. 

We  stopped  suddenly  and  Hugh  and  I  fired  our 
guns  at  the  same  time.  But  in  our  excitement  we 
missed,  and  the  bear  came  towards  us. 

Red  Eagle  got  behind  the  bear,  and  kneeling  on 
the  ground,  aimed  and  fired,  and  she  fell,  shot 
through  the  heart.  Then  we  ran  forward  and  what 
do  you  think  we  found?  Well,  we  found  two  of 
the  littlest,  blackest,  baby  bears  you  ever  saw. 

We  carried  them  home  and  in  a  few  weeks  they 
became  quite  tame  and  followed  us  around  just  like 
little  dogs. 

We  offered  one  to  Red  Eagle,  but  he  wouldn't 
take  it.  But  he  took  the  skins  of  the  two  big  bears 
and  sold  them. 

That  night  when  father  and  mother  came  home 
and  we  told  them  of  our  adventure,  father  said,  "T 
am  glad  those  bears  were  killed,  for  I  am  sure 
they  have  been  killing  some  of  our  stock.  Now. 
since  you  worked  so  hard  in  the  field  today,  I 
think  you  have  earned  a  holiday,  so  tomorrow  you 
may  go  fishing  with  Red  Eagle." — Exchange. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STORY  TELLERS'  LEAGUE 


At  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers  held  the  past 
summer  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  the 
North  Carolina  Story  Tellers'  League  was  organ- 
ized by  a  number  of  the  teachers  in  attendance. 
Among  the  organizers  were  the  instructors  in 
the  Story  Telling  Department  of  the  Summer 
School,  members  of  the  story  telling  classes,  rural 
supervisors,  and  a  number  of  high  school  princi- 
pals. The  object  as  stated  in  the  constitutions  is 
to  encourage  the  gathering  and  telling  of  stories. 
The  offiicers  and  members  hope  that  many  of  these 
stories  will  be  North  Carolina  stories. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  new 
League  will  be  to  aid  in  collecting  and  arranging  in 
permanent  form  the  folk-lore  and  local  stories  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  State.  With  this  end 
in  view  the  branch  leagues  are  urged  to  collect 
such  stories  and  send  to  the  president  of  the  State 
League. 

A  program  committee  has  been  selected  and  one 
member  of  this  committee  will  arrange  each  month 
a  program  for  publication  in  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation. An  effort  will  be  made  not  to  give  programs 
in  detail,  but  to  make  the  published  programs  sug- 
gestive. The  officers  in  order  to  make  the  story 
telling  programs  uniform  have  suggested  that  the 
program  committee  use  as  the  source  of  the  gen- 
eral material  the  books  mentioned  in  the  program 
published  in  this  issue. 

The  offiicers  of  the  League  are:  Mrs.  R.  E.  Ran- 
son,  Southport,  President;  Miss  Elva  Hall,  Belmont, 
Vice-President ;  Mrs.  Cassie  Cos,  Bdenton,  Secre- 
tary; Miss  Pearl  Hildebrand,  Chapel  Hill,  Treas- 
urer. 

The  following  programine  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed: 

September,  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Paris,  Oxford;  October, 
Miss  Daphne  Carraway,  Raleigh ;  November,  Miss 
Bessie  Dunlap,  Tarboro ;  December,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Wells,  Franklin;  January,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Aiken,  Elm 
City;  February,  Miss  Annie  Cherry,  Lillington; 
March,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Coltrane,  Jamestovni;  April,  Miss 
Mildred  Moses,  Chapel  Hill ;  May,  Miss  Edna  Rank- 
in, Belmont ;  June,  Miss  Mary  W.  Hyman,  Selma ; 
July,  Miss  Hester  C.  Struthers,  Grists ;  August,  Miss 
Rosa  Harris,  Concord. 

The  by-laws  state  that  the  annual  meeting  shall 
take  place  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  on  Fri- 
day preceding  the  4th  of  July,  and  the  dues  of  the 
association  shall  be  twenty-five  cents  per  year,  ten 
cents  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  National  headquar- 
ters, and  fifteen  cents  of  which  shall  cover  local 
expenses. 

The  September  Programme. 

The  programme  for  September  arranged  by  Mrs. 
J.  Y.  Paris,  of  Oxford,  is  as  follows: 

The  First  Day  in  Jean  Mitchell's  School,  from 
Jean  Mitchell's  School,  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago. 

The  Legend  of  the  Gentian,  from  "Tell  It  Again 
Stories,"  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Story  of  Epaminondas  and  His  Auntie,  from 
"Stories  to  Tell  Children,"  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co., 
New  York. 

Johnny  Chuck  Finds  the  Best  Thing  in  the  World, 


from  "Stories  Children  Need,"     Milton,     Bradley 
Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Columbixs  and  the  Egg,  Columbus  at  La  Rabida, 
The  Munity,  The  First  Landing  of  Columbus  in  the 
New  World,  all  from  "Good  Stories  for  Great  Holi- 
days, Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  New  York. 


MEMORY  SELECTIONS. 

"It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate. 
How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate ; 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. ' ' 


Obedience. 

If  you're  told  to  do  a  thing. 

And  mean  to  do  it  really, 
Never  let  it  be  by  halves; 

Do   it   fully,    freely! 
Do  not  make  a  poor  excuse, 

Waiting,  weak,  unsteady; 
All   obedience  worth  the   name. 

Must  be  prompt  and  ready. 

— Phoebe  Cary. 


Dare  to  do  Right. 

Dare  to  do  right !     Dare  to  be  true ! 
You  have  a  work  that  no  other  can  do ; 
Do  it  so  bravely,  so  kindly,  so  well, 
Angels  will  hasten  the  story  to   tell. 

Dare  to  do  right !     Dare  to  be  true ! 

Other  men 's  failures  can  never  save  you ; 

Stand  by  your  conscience,  your  honor,  youtr  faith; 

Stand  like  a  hero,  and  battle  till  death. 

— Geo.  L.  Taylor. 


Whatsovere  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things.— Phil.  4:8. 


Over   and   over   again, 

No  matter  which  way  I  turn, 
I   always  find  in  the   book  of  life. 

Some  lesson  I  have  to  learn. 
I  must  take  my  turn  at  the  mill, 

I  must  grind  out  the  golden  grain, 
I  must  work  at  my  task  with  a  resolute  will. 

Over  and  over  again. 

— Selected. 


If  Wisdom's  ways  you  wisely  seek, 
Five  things  observe  with  care ; 

To  whom;  you  speak,  of  whom  you  speak, 
And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 

— Anon. 


Swat  the  flies,  smite  the  weeds,  cut  the  grass,  pile 
up  the  wood,  burn  the  rubbish,  lay  out  the  dia- 
mond, play  ball,  introduce  new  games  and  amuse- 
ments. Make  recesses  count  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion. 
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Look  out  for  the  drinking  water!  There  should 
be  pure,  sweet,  wholesome  water  for  the  pupils  to 

drink. 


What  has  become  of  the  rural  library  during  va- 
cation? It  should  be  in  readinss  for  the  pupils  on 
the  opening  day. 


The  Pupil's  Reading  Circle  is  increasing  in  pop- 
ularity in  North  Carolina.  Every  teacher  can  have 
such  a  circle.  The  rural  library  is  available  for 
that  purpose. 


No  school  board  should  think  of  having  the 
school  opened  until  the  school-house  has  been  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  aired,  and  all  the  weeds  cut  and 
cleared  away  from  the  school  grounds. 


The  anniversary  number  of  the  Statesville  High 
School  Magazine  is  dedicated  to  Superintendent  D. 
Matt  Thompson — ^"  Scholar,  gentleman,  and  chil- 
dren's friend."  who  has  been  Superintendent  of  the 
Statesville  School  for  twenty-tive  years. 


What  do  you  think  of  a  school  committee  that 
would  permit  the  school  to  open  in  a  community 
where  there  was  no  drinking  water  save  at  a  neigh- 
bor's well,  and  that  a  half  mile  or  mile  away? 
Such  a  condition  is  an  imposition  on  the  neighbor 
and  a  reflection  on  the  school  officers  of  the  county. 


We  are  publishing  a  fairy  story  that  was  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Myrtle  M'cNabb  of  the  Statesville  High 
School.  If  the  high  school  teachers  will  encourage 
the  students  to  write  stories  and  will  send  them  to 
the  Editor  of  North  Carolina  Education  we  will  give 
a  copy  of  North  Carolina  Poems  to  the  author  of 
the  best  story  published.  Stories  of  travel,  adven- 
ture, nature  stories,  and  fairy  stories  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 


Have  you  noticed  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  North  Carolina  during  the  past  few  years?  The 
County  Superintendent  visits  his  school  in   an  au- 


tomobile and  covers  his  county  in  one-fifth  of  the 
time.  His  rural  supervisor  meets  him  in  the  road 
in  her  automobile.  They  exchange  a  few  words  and 
pass  on.  Soon  the  farm  demonstrator  comes  along 
with  a  case  of  hog  serum  and  a  sack  of  improved 
seed  and  the  chug  chug!  of  his  machine  breaks 
the  monotony  of  the  road.  Finally  the  health  of- 
ficer with  a  ease  of  vaccine  points  and  hook  worm 
remedies  and  a  bundle  of  charts  and  maps  spins 
along  the  dusty  roads  and  honks  at  the  farmers' 
dog  while  he  goes  over  his  lecture  for  the  evening. 
Verily,  there  is  life  in  the  old  State. 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  WITH  THE  CHILD  THAT 
FAILED  TO  PASS? 

When  school  closed  last  spring  each  teacher  had 
one  or  more  students'  who  failed  to  pass  the  pre- 
scribed amount  of  work.  Since  there  are  over  ten 
thousand  teachers  in  North  Carolina,  it  is  a  con- 
servative statement  to  say  that  at  least  thirty  thou- 
sand children  failed  to  pass. 

What  should  be  done  with  these  children?  Many 
of  them  are  so  discouraged  that  they  will  not  at- 
tempt to  re-enter  this  fall.  They  will  drop  out  with 
a  distatste  for  books  and  study.  A  large  number 
will  return  and  the  most  of  them  will  have  also 
a  distatste  for  books  and  study,  especially  if  they 
are  required  to  follow  the  beaten  paths  of  last  year. 
It  has  been  seriously  questioned  by  many  wise  and 
very  successful  teachers  whether  a  child  is  ever 
benefited  by  repeating  a  year's  or  a  half-year's 
work,  however  poorly  he  may  have  done  it  the 
first  time.  Certainly  the  child  should  be  promoted 
in  the  subject  that  he  or  she  has  passed  even  if 
he  or  she  has  failed  in  all  but  one. 

How  about  the  failures?  Some  students  might 
be  given  a  trial  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  suc- 
ceeding. But  where  promotion  with  the  class  is  out 
of  the  question,  those  who  have  failed  should  be 
given  a  line  of  work  different  from  that  pursued  last 
year.  Wherever  possible  they  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  remain  in  the  same  room  as  of  last  year. 
The  principal  should  not  rely  too  much  on  his  au- 
tocratic power  to  make  the  child  go  and  do  as  he 
says,  but  he  should  study  the  child's  n-eeds  and 
arrange  the  work  so  that  the  child  may  be  re- 
claimed and  not  be  driven  from  the  school. 


AMENDING  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  will  vote  next  No- 
vember- on  certain  amendments  to  the  State  Consti- 
tution. In  order  that  the  people  may  be  informed 
as  to  the  character  of  the  amendments  proposed, 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  proposed  amendments  which  are  to  be 
voted  on  next  November.  Every  teacher  in  North 
Carolina  should  possess  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet 
which  can  be  secured  either  from  the  Secretary  of 
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State,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  or  from  the  ^County  Clerk  of 
Court. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  study  of  the  State 
constitution.  Its  purpose  is  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble, and  these  fourteen  articles  tell  how  the  State 
is  to  be  governed  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
its  citizens  are  to  be  secured. 

But  a  people  may  outgrow  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution.  Tlien  how  can  a  change  be 
made?  In  other  words,  how  can  the  constitution 
be  amended? 

Read  Article  XIII,  which  tells  how  it  can  be 
amended.  The  General  Assembly  has  already  acted, 
an  in  November  the  people  of  North  Carolina  will 
vote  on  the  proposed  amendments  printed  in  the 
appendix  of  the  pamphlet.  Why,  do  you  suppose, 
the  people  wish  to  make  these  admendments? 


agricultural  high  schools  and  colleges  the  whole 
country  over;  a  mistake  that  a  few  of  them  are 
attempting  to  remedy  in  very  recent  years. 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  YOU  SHOULD  READ. 


THE  FARM-LIFE  SCHOOLS  MUST  SHOW  A 
PROFIT. 

It  is  becoming  easier  every  year  to  establish  farm- 
life  schools  and  secure  ample  appropriations  for 
conducting  the  same.  This  is  the  type  of  school 
that  is  growing  in  popularity.  The  whole  drift  of 
education  sems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  vocational 
or  industrial  education.  But  the  managers  of  these 
schools  must  show  results.  The  farm  must  show  a 
porfit  or  the  good  farmers  of  the  county  will  soon 
have  contempt  for  the  institution  and  laugh  at 
the  teachers'  experiments. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Branson,  of  the  University,  in  a  re- 
cent bulletin  gives  some  good  advice  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  farm-life  school  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts that  is  applicable  to  every  such  school  in  the 
State. 

"I  may  add",  he  says,  "that  the  school  farm 
must  show  a  clean  balance  sheet  from  year  to 
year.  It  cannot  be  a  laboratory  or  experiment  plat, 
with  its  unavoidable  deficit.  The  farm  manager  must 
here  apply  the  results  of  expensive  experimenta- 
tion elsewhere,  and  demonstrate  beyond  all  doubt 
or  debate  the  value  of  other  and  better  types  of 
farming  than  the  mountain  people  as  yet  kij.ow  much 
about. 

"It  ought  also  to  be  clear  that  it  is  folly  for  the 
school  farm  to  illustrate  activities  that  do  not  yield 
a  profit.  The  production  of  farm  wealth  in  forms 
that  cannot  be  turned  into  ready  cash  at  a  fair 
price  under  neighborhood  conditions  is  absurd.  And 
nobody  sees  the  absurdity  any  more  quickly  than 
the  keen  people  in  our  mountains.  It  ought  to  be 
equally  clear  that  profit  in  farm  products  lies  in 
access  to  markets  and  in  capable  salesmanship ;  and 
that  the  local  market  problem  is  related  to  im- 
proved public  highways,  railway  facilities,  and  co- 
operative selling.  And  here  is  where  the  uncom- 
mercial mind  of  the  mountaineer  fails  him.  The 
mountain  school,  therefore,  ought  to  step  adroitly 
into  leadership  in  local  taxation  for  good  roads,  for 
consolidated,  well-equipped  public  schools  and  in 
co-operative  market  and  credit  associations.  Other- 
wise  it   will  be   repeating   the   oldtime   mistake   of 


Staircase  Farms  of  the  Ancients. 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  May  con- 
tains an  article  that  teachers  of  history  or  geo- 
graphy should  read.  "Staircase  Farms  of  the  An- 
cients: Astounding  Farming  Skill  of  Ancient  Peru- 
vians, who  were  Among  the  Most  Industrious  and 
Highly  Organized  People  in  History,"  is  the  title  of 
the  article.  No  country  either  in  Western  or  the 
Eastern  hemisphere  contains  more  of  interest  to 
students  of  archaeology  on  ancient  history  than 
Peru.  The  article  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber of  Education  under  the  title  "A  Wonderful 
Race  that  has  Disappeared,"  has  been  taken  in  the 
main  from  the  above  magazine  article.  But  all 
teachers  should  read,  if  possible,  the  longer  maga- 
zine article. 

The  Country  School's  Rebuilt. 

The  July  Review  of  Reviews  publishes  an  article 
under  the  above  name,  written  by  Professor  Carl 
HoUiday  of  the  University  of  Montana.  The  wri- 
ter discusses  "Advertising  School  Activities," 
"Community  Entertainments  in  School  Houses," 
"Encouraging  Sane  Amusements,"  "The  Country 
Theatre,"  "A  Country  Fair  Maintained  by  Chil- 
dren," "Developing  Local  Resources,"  "Instruc- 
tion for  Adults,"  Studying  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try," "What  One  Wisconsin  County  is  Doing," 
"Fighting  Waste  and  Sloth,"  "School  Gardens," 
"Banking  for  School  Children,"  etc. 

The  teacher  and  superintendent  can  see  from 
these  paragraph  headings  what  interest  the  article 
has  for  them.  It  is  well  written,  and  contains 
something  new  for  the  teacher  to  tliink  over.  The 
illustrations  are  good. 

Teacherages  for  Rural  Schools. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  August  contains 
a  page  of  cuts  illustrating  the  kind  of  teacherages 
that  are  in  use  in  several  States.  In  the  center 
of  the  page  is  a  "model  of  an  ideal  rural  school 
showing  a  teacherage, ' '  which  was  designed  by  the 
National  Department  of  Education. 

It  is  in  the  West  and  Siuth  that  this  teacherage 
idea  has  taken  hold  strongest.  The  cost  of  the 
cottages  is  interesting.  It  ranges  from  $500  to  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars. 

Anyone  reading  this  page  and  studying  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  buildings  will  be  able  to  select  one 
that  is  adaptable  to  the  community  which  is  se- 
riously considering  to  erect  a  teacherage.  And 
hereafter  every  three-room  or  four-room  school 
building  erected  in  the  rural  districts  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  teacherage,  because  the  question  of 
finding  homes  for  teachers  is  a  very  important  one. 
Why  I  Think  It  Pays  To  Be  Courteous. 

The  American  Magazine  for  August  publishes 
three  short  prize  articles  under  the  above  title.  The 
first  article,  "Courtesy  a  Good  Bu.siness  A.sset,"  is 
by  a  bank  cashier  and  tells  the  story  of  how  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  to  strangers  and  the  poor  increased 
the  deposits  in  his  bank  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased his  income. 
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The  second  is  a  story  of  how  a  young  woman 
"who  takes  orders  over  the  telephone"  in  a  market 
cultivated  the  courtesy  habit  and  what  she  meant 
to  the  overworked  and  sometimes  irritable  house- 
wives who  ordered  their  meats  through  her.  When 
she  was  employed  one  of  the  qualifications  demand- 
ed was  "she  must  be  courteous."  The  story  is  a 
triumph  for  the  gentle  art  of  turning  away  wrath. 

The  third  article  is  similar  to  the  second.  But 
the  teacher  could  use  these  articles  with  much  value 
in  the  school  room'. 

The  Problems  and  Sources  and  Methods  in  History 
Teaching. 

Charles  H.  "Wesley,  of  Howard  University,  has  an 
interesting  and  in  many  ways  a  very  helpful  article 
to  teachers  of  history  in  the  secondary  school  in  the 
May  number  of  the  School  Review,  Chicago.  The 
title  of  the  article  is  that  given  as  the  heading  of 
this  review. 

The  writer  treats  first  the  sources  and  collateral 
material  in  instruction.  The  second  topic  discussed 
is  the  more  general  question  of  methods.  "How  to 
teach"  puzzles  one  just  as  much  as  "what  to 
teach."  Practical  suggestions  upon  specific  prob- 
lems in  method  are  noted  later.  The  author  criti- 
cises the  lecture  method  of  the  colleges  and  empha- 
sizes the  oral  recitation,  skill  in  questioning,  topi- 
cal outlines,  the  written  questions,  and  the  pic- 
turesque and  romantic.  "The  method  of  many  of 
our  high  school  teachers,"  says  the  writer,"  is  de- 
trimental to  the  growth  of  historical  perspective  or 
love  of  history  in  immature  students."  The  article 
will  bear  close  reading. 


THE  NORTH  NEEDS  A  CAMPAIGN  OF  EN- 
LIGHTENMENT. 

We  have  been  so  accustomed  iu  the  South  to 
read  of  campaigns  in  the  North  for  missionary  con- 
tributions to  educate  the  "poor  whites"  and  the 
"neglected  negroes"  of  the  South  that  we  have 
ceased  to  become  excited  over  the  matter.  There 
was  a  time  when  we  would  grow  excited  an  "talk 
back",  but  since  that  did  no  good  we  became  some- 
what hardened  to  the  "missionary  v/ork"  and 
merely  smiled  when  some  shrewd  artist  separated  a 
Yankee  from  a  portion  of  his  goods.  Some  of 
the  "missionary  money"  has  been  put  to  good  use 
and  some  has  gone  to  enrich  the  artist  who,  like  the 
"green  goods  man,"  doubtless  felt  that  the  la- 
borer was  worthy  of  his  hire. 

Now  and  then,  however,  a  wise  man  of  the  North 
takes  notice  and  talks  sense.  Such  a  man  is  Dr. 
A.  E.  Winship,  Editor  of  th  Journal  of  Education 
of  Boston.  Last  November  Dr.  Winship  was  the 
guest  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  his  Boston  office  he  wrote 
the  following  very  interesting  story  for  his  journal : 

"There  are  persons  in  the  North  who  persistently 
misrepresent  the  South.  A  young  womn  of  Boston 
is  teaching  in  a  college  in  the  Carolinas.  The  col- 
lege is  in  a  rich  section,  and  is  patronized  largely 
by   young   women   from   homes    of   prosperity    and 


culture.  As  she  was  leaving  Boston  after  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday  to  return  to  college,  her  pas- 
tor with  genuine  emotion  expressed  his  sympathy 
for  her  as  she  went  to  spend  the  winter  with  "those 
ignorant  people." 

When  she  reached  the  college  her  room  was  one 
bower  of  lovely  flowers  and  the  table  was  laden 
with  fruit,  a  welcome  she  had  never  had  in  Boston. 

1  was  telling  that  incident  in  an  Iowa  city  when 
the  family  said  that  on  that  very  Sunday  in  their 
church  they  had  a  fervent  appeal  for  contributions 
for  mission  work  in  the  South  with  harrowing  de- 
scription of  poverty  and  ignorance. 

In  all  probability  the  missionary  appeal  was  in- 
tended to  discriminate,  but  the  five  members  of  that 
family  had  received  the  impression  that  this  was  the 
condition  of  the  South. 

Something  should  be  done  to  squelch  such  misrep- 
resentations in  the  North,  East  and  West.  It  would 
be  easy  to  draw  a  picture  of  poverty  and  ignorance 
in  Boston  that  would  stir  the  souls  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  South. 

I  was  in  Raleigh  at  the  State  Association  on  the 
same  days  that  Massachusetts  was  holding  its  State 
Association.  There  were  several  times  as  many 
teachers  in  attendance  there  as  in  Massachusetts, 
and  several  times  as  many  paid  their  enrollment 
fee;  they  paid  several  times  as  much  in  railroad 
fare  to  attend,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
those  enrolled  attended  every  session. 

Every  college  and  normal  school  in  the  State 
had  a  "reunion,  and  most  of  them  had  banquets. 
The  spirit  of  educational  progress,  of  scholastic 
toning  up,  of  professional  devotion  was  everywhere 
in  evidence. 

There  was  not  a  self-righteous  note  sounded  by 
any  one. 

There  was  a  universal  recognition  of  great  needs, 
great  opportunities,  great  responsibilities,  and  an 
intensely  earnest  purpose  was  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence. There  was  not  the  faintest  trace  of  splitting 
hairs,  philosophically,  psychologically,  pedagogical- 
ly.  Every  one  was  thinking  in  large  units  of  the 
great  possibilities  of  educational  leadership  in  the 
State. 

The  president  was  a  woman,  a  cultured  woman 
with  all  the  grace  and  skill  of  a  president  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  or  Wellesley,  and  she  is  a  rural  life  leader, 
a  woman  whose  life  is  with  country  schools. 

Knowing  the  South  as  I  know  it,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  I  grow  indignant  at  what  is  continually  re- 
vealed through  the  ignorance  of  my  neighbors  and 
the  poverty  of  thei  rexperience. 

A  woman  born  in  the  Carolinas,  educated  in  Co- 
lumbia University,  occupies  an  important  position 
in  one  of  the  chief  educational  institutions  in  one 
of  the  Carolinas.  She  was  visiting  in  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts,  where  a  test-book  was  recommended 
to  her  and  she  wrote  for  it,  asking  that  the  book 
be  sent  to  her  school  address  and  the  bill  to  Bridge- 
water.  The  book  was  sent  and  instead  of  the  bill 
came  a  letter  saying  if  she  was  willing  to  live  and 
teach  with  that  "benighted  people"  she  was  wel- 
come to  any  book  on  their  list  that  she  could  use. 
I  know  the  writer  of  that  letter,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  ineonceviable,  except  that  it  is  "in  the 
air"  among  many  Northern  people. 

The  North  needs  a  campaign  of  enlightenment." 
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WORK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION 

By  Bessie  Locke. 


The  many  ways  in  wliich  the  work  of  extending 
the  ^kindergarten  can  be  aided  through  an  exter- 
nal agency  is  illustrated  by  the  report  for  1915  of 
the  National  Kindergarten  Association  of  which 
Dr.  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University  is  President. 

The  object  of  the  Association,  as  stated  in  the  re- 
port, is  "to  have  the  kindergarten  established  in 
every  public  school."  To  this  end  during  the 
past  year,  it  has  helped  to  support  three  demonstra- 
tion kindergarten  classes  in  Bellevue,  Pa.,  Hindman, 
Ky.,  and  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  It  is  expected  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  these  classes 
will  be  continued,  and  supported  entirely  by  local 
funds.  As  this  method  has  prover  a  very  effec- 
tive and  sound  way  of  arousing  interest  locally,  it 
is  hoped  that  it  may  be  continued  and  extended  in 
the  future. 

Another  practical  means  which  the  Association 
has  utilized  for  securing  kindergarten  training  for 
little  children  who  do  not  now  have  it  has  been  the 
continuance  of  its  field  work  in  California  in  con- 
nection Avith  the  State  law  which  provides  for  the 
opening  of  kindergartens  on  petition  of  parents. 
Through  lectures,  correspondence  and  personal 
visits  the  special  field  secretary  of  the  Association 
has  continued  to  make  known  to  parents  through- 
out the  State  the  value  of  the  opportunity  which 
the  law  makes  possible  for  their  children.  As  a 
result,  many  of  them  have  signed  the  necessary 
petitions,  and  the  number  of  kindergartens  has 
grown  from  197,  in  1914,  to  315  last  June,  while 
more  than  seventy  additional  kindergartens  have 
been  opened  during  the  present  school  year. 

As  a  result  of  this  field  work  in  California  kin- 
dergarten instruction  has  been  secured  during  the 
year  for  about  3,500  children.  This  has  involved 
an  approximate  expenditure  of  $70,000  on  the  part 
of  local  school  boards. 

The  success  of  the  California  law  has  marked  out 
a  clear  line  of  action  for  having  the  kindergarten 
established  in  every  public  school,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation has  consequently  endeavored  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  this  new  type  of  legislation  throughout 
the  country.  Interested  persons  in  New  York,  Ar- 
kansas, Texas,  Kansas,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia 
are  already  alive  to  the  advantges  of  this  kind  of 
work  for  the  children  of  their  States,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  bring  about  such  changes  in  their 
kindergarten  laws  as  will  make  it  easy  to  open  kin- 
dergartens when  parents  express  a  desire  for  this 
training  for  their  children. 

To  have  in  available  form  information  which  will 
be  helpful  to  persons  interested  in  initiating  or  im- 
proving kindergarten  legislation,  a  circular  has  been 
prepared  in  co-operation  with  the  Kindergarten  Di- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  covering  a  short 
analysis  of  the  successful  mandatory  legislation  of 
California,  an  outline  of  a  model  kindergarten  bill, 
successive  steps  in  legislative  work,  facts  about 
the  kindergarten  which  legislators  may  wish  to 
know,  and  a  list  of  bulletins  and  circulars  for  use 
in    legislative    campaigns. 

In  order  further  to  facilitate  legislative  work,  the 
provisions  of  all  the  State  laws  relating  to  kinder- 
gartens have  also  been  tabulated.  It  is  believed 
that  this  information  will  be  of  valuable  assistance 


to  workers  throughout  the  country,  not  only  in  show- 
ing the  comparative  standing  of  each  State  as  re- 
gards kindergarten  legislation,  but  in  affording  sug- 
gestions which  one  State  may  well  borrow  from 
another.  To  make  this  information  as  helpful  as 
possible,  the  number  of  kindergartens  in  each  State 
has  been  included  with  the  State  law. 

Believing  that  the  present  period  in  the  growth 
of  the  kindergarten  is  one  of  standardization  as  well 
as  extension,  the  Association  has  co-operated  with 
the  Kindergarten  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  a  Committee  of  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union  in  making  a  comparative  study  of 
kindergarten  training  schools  thorughout  the  coun- 
try. This  study  is  embodied  in  a  report  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  purpose  of  which 
is,  first,  to  afford  a  basis  for  comparison  to  school 
adminstrators  who  wish  to  know  the  training  schools 
that  provide  the  best  teachers,  and  to  prospective 
students  who  would  like  to  know  where  good  train- 
ing may  be  secured;  and  secondly,  to  provide  an 
incentive  to  inferior  training  schools  to  improve 
their  courses. 

The  report  of  the  Association  goes  on  to  show 
the  various  kinds  of  assistance  in  educational  work 
which  it  has  given — through  the  publication  and 
free  distribution  of  circulars,  providing  speakers 
and  written  lectures,  and  loaning  motion  pictures, 
exhibits  and  lantern  slides.  It  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  during  the  coming  year  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  every  opportunity  to  extend  the 
kindergarten  through  the  continuance  of  activities 
already  under  way,  and  by  the  employment  of  such 
other  helpful  means  as  may  suggest  themselves. 

Plans  for  a  number  of  bulletins  have  been  formu- 
lated and  are  in  process  of  nrenaration.  These  re- 
late to  the  development  of  the  kindergarten  in  the 
American  school  system,  a  short  history;  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  the  kindergarten 
throusrh  legislation:  and  suggestions  for  the  train- 
ing of  children  of  kindergarten  aare  living  in  isolated 
places,  such  as  on  farms,  eet.,  based  on  practical  ex- 
periences of  kindergarten  trained  mothers  in  the 
care  of  their  own  children. 


CALLED  FOR  A  ROPE. 

An  Irishman  applied  at  the  wharf  for  work  as  a 
stevedore.  He  was  only  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
height,  and  the  boss  was  dubioiis. 

"We're  loading  300-pound  anvils  into  that  steam- 
er," said  he,  "and  a  little  chap  like  yourself  couldn't 
handly  'em." 

"Try  me,"  said  Pat. 

And  the  boss  nut  him  to  work.  Pat  handled  the 
anvils  aboard  all  right.  The  cargo  was  nearly  all 
stowed  in  the  hold  when  the  boss  heard  a  splash. 
He  ran  to  the  rail,  and,  looking  over,  saw  Pat  strug- 
gling in  the  water. 

"Trow  me  a  rope!"  he  yelled  as  he  went  under. 
He  came  up,  called  for  a  rope  and  went  imder  again. 
Again  he  rose  to  the  surface. 

"If  you  don't  throw  me  a  rope,"  he  sputtered 
angrily,  "I'm  going  to  drop  this  anvil." — ^Western 
School  Journal. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COLMENT. 

Through  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company, 
Boston,  comes  a  new  Edition  of 
Cicero's  Letters  for  reading  in  col- 
leges. The  work  of  selecting  and 
editing  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Hubert 
Poteat,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Wake 
Forest   College. 

H     H     H 

The  price  of  Hoav  to  Writ«  IJusl- 
ness  Letters,  by  Walter  K.  Smart 
(A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Chicago)  is  70 
c-ents;  the  price  of  Salesmanship  and 
Business  Efficiency,  by  J.  S.  Knox 
(Knox  School  of  Salesmanship. 
Cleveland,  0:hio)  is  $1.7.5.  The 
prices  were  not  available  when  these 
Dooks  were  noticed  in  our  June  num- 
ber. 

n    n    n 

"Outline  Maps  and  Their  ITse"  is 
the  title  of  a  little  16-page  pamph- 
let published  by  McKnight  and  Mc- 
Knight,  Normal.  Illinois.  Although 
It  is  prepared  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Illinois  State  Course 
of  Study  in  Geography  and  History, 
it  will  have  a  degree  of  interest 
for  live  teachers  of  geography  in  all 
our  schools. 

!     H     H 

The  stock  of  North  Carolina 
Poems,  Edited  by  E.  C.  Brooks,  has 
dwindled  to  34  copies.  Every  teach- 
er in  North  Carolina  that  is  alert 
to  the  literature  and  history  of  the 
State  should  own  a  copy  of  this  book. 
It  contains  172  pages  and  102  po- 
ems, by  37  authors,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  biographical  notes. 
Price,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 
Send  all  orders  to  North  Carolina 
Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
H     H     II 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  fig- 
ures in  present-day  history  is  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  The  story  of  the  is- 
sues and  achievements  which 
brought  him  to  his  high  position  is 
told  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  Editor  of 
North  Carolina  Education,  in  a  5  7  2- 
page  book  just  published  by  Row, 
Peterson  and  Company,  of  Chicago. 
A  more  extended  notice  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  department  under 
the  title  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as 
President.  Some  indications  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  book  is 
being  received  will  be  found  in  the 


special  advertisement  in  our  regular 
advertising  pages. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Community  Civics.  By  Jessie 
Field  and  Scott  Nearing.  Cloth,  Il- 
lustrated, 270  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

These  authors  are  not  strangers  to 
progressive  educators.  This  is  a  new 
book  crowded  full  of  the  get-to- 
gether spirit,  making  the  local  dis- 
trict the  unit  of  conetructive  social 
and  educational  progress,  and  fur- 
nishing both  in  fact  and  inspiration 
a  real  foundation  for  community 
building.     Interesting  like  a  story. 


Teaclun.g  Literature  in  the  Grammar 
Grades  and  High  Schools.  By  Emma 
Miller  Bolenius,  A.M..  formerly  In- 
structor in  English,  Central  Com- 
mercial and  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Newark,  N.  J.  Riverside 
Text-books  in  Education.  Cloth, 
XV -f- 337  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  book  of  real  helpfulness.  It  Is 
written  out  of  rich  experience,  out 
of  a  keen  appreciation  of  literature 
amounting  almost  to  genius,  out  of 
a  high  enthusiasm  for  teaching  Eng- 
lish, and,  not  least,  out  of  what 
seems  boundless  industry.  Nothing 
but  the  real  author  in  real  action 
could  surpass  in  concrete  value  for 
the  average  teacher  what  is  set  forth 
with  such  remarkable  skill  and  in- 
sight in  these  eleven  luxurious  chap- 
ters, in  which  are  treated  seventy- 
five  classics,  many  of  them  in  full! 


The   Federal    Farm   Loan    System, 

or  New  Method  of  Farm  Mortgage 
Finance  Under  National  Supervision. 
Including  full  text  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916.  By  Her- 
bert Myrick.  Cloth,  240  pages. 
Price,  $1.00.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York. 

This  is  an  intensely  practical  man- 
ual upon  organizing  and  conducting 
national  farm  loan  associations,  also 
joint  stock  land  banks,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  law.  It  says  that  the 
new  system  "possesses  potentialities 
of  transcendent  importance  to  the 
American  people  and  may  prove  to 
be  epochal  in  its  economic  and  so- 
cial benefits."  The  pen  with  which 
President  Wilson  signed  the  new  law 
he  presented  to  the  author  of  this 
book,  who  declares  the  act  to  be 
"the  Magna  Charta  of  American 
farm  finance."  The  wide-awake  rur- 
al teacher  would  find  that  a  dollar 
spent  for  this  handbook  would  be 
well  invested.  It  is  a  helpful  man- 
ual, explaining  the  workings  of  the 
new    Federal    Farm    Loan    Act    and 


giving  directions  for  organizing 
Farm  Loan  Associations  and  for  uti- 
lizing the  benefits  of  the  loan  sys- 
tem. Besides  the  fifteen  chapters  of 
discussion,  explanation,  and  direc- 
tions, the  book  contains  also  the  full 
text  of  the  act  itself  as  signed  by 
President  Wilson,  together  with  ta- 
bles of  interest,  compound  interest, 
and  amortization,  and  answers  to 
questions.  It  is  written  in  plain 
language,  printed  in  large  type,  eacy 
to  read  and  easy  to  understand.  If 
you  want  to  understand  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  and  to  discuss  it  intelligently 
with  your  pupils  and  their  parents, 
get  a  copy  of  Mr.  Myrick's  book  and 
read  it  carefully.  W.  F.  M. 


WooOi-ow  Wilson  as  President.  By 

Eugene  Clyde  Brooks,  Professor  of 
Education,  Trinity  College,  Durham, 
N.  C.  Cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  572 
pages.  Price  $1.60.  Row,  Peterson 
&  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 
This  new  book  by  the  editor  of 
North  Carolina  Education  has  just 
come  from  the  press  of  his  publish- 
ers. It  Is  an  absorbingly  interesting 
record  and  discussion  of  one  of  the 
most  important  four-year  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  period  of  transition;  the 
march  of  progress  lay  through  un- 
tried teritory;  the  impulse  to  go  for- 
ward could  not  be  stayed;  forward 
the  president,  as  his  people's  chosen 
leader,  had  to  go;  and  the  venture 
at  almost  evey  turn  was  beset  by  un- 
expected and  often  by  imminently 
menacing  perils.  Perhaps  no  admin- 
istration, with  the  exception  of  Lin- 
coln's, has  made  such  overwhelming 
demands  upon  the  resourcefulness 
and  ability  of  the  nation's  chief  exec- 
utive; and  yet,  making  no  claim  to 
t"h  e  authorship  of  the  gospel  of 
strenuousness.  President  Wilson  has 
a  record  of  arduous  work  and  inces- 
sant achievement  that  must  make 
the  inventors  of  the  strenuous  life 
feel  like  surrendering  whatever  pat- 
ent they  may  have  on  it.  Mr. 
Brooks  has  made  a  remarkable  story 
— a  human  sort  of  story.  President 
Wilson's  addresses,  messages,  and 
notes  are  woven  together,  in  a  fer- 
vent narrative.  His  style  carries  the 
reader  along  like  a  twin  six.  Of  the 
three  parts,  ttie  first  covers  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war;  the  second  deals 
with  the  war  and  the  tremendous  is- 
sues that  came  with  it;  the  third  is 
an  appendix  of  3  4  pages  of  selections 
from  Woodrow  Wilson's  public  ad- 
dresses. It  is  a  story  that  narrates, 
interprets,  and  illumines  the  work  of 
the  nation's  wise  and  high-minded 
leader  through  one  of  the  most  try- 
ing periods  of  its  history,  and  it 
should  prove  a  great  aid  to  good  citi- 
zenship throughout  the  length  and. 
breadth  of  the  land.  Get  it  and  read 
it.  W.  F.  M, 
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Principles  of   Health   Control.     By 

Francis  M.  Walters,  State  Normal 
School,  Warrensburg,  Mo.  Clothf 
Illustrated.  476  pages.  $1.50.  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

This  book  gives  definite  directions, 
for  the  control  of  hygienic  and  phy- 
sical conditions  essential  to  good 
health.  A  chief  difference  between 
this  volume  and  the  usual  textbooks 
upon  hygiene  lies  in  the  emphasis 
that  Is  placed  upon  corrective  work. 
Health  control,  from  the  author's 
viewpoint,  presents  a  negative  and  a 
positive  phase — negative  in  so  far  as 
the  causes  of  disease  and  bodily 
weakness  are  to  be  avoided,  positive 
to  the  extent  that  weak  parts  are  to 
be  built  up,  body  processes  improved,^ 
and  the  natural  defenses  strengthen- 
ed. Although  these  phases  are  of 
about  equal  importance,  the  second 
supplies  an  impelling  motive  for  the 
student  and  fills  an  ever-increasing 
need  in  the  life  of  today.  Among  the 
especially  serviceable  parts  of  the 
book  are  those  outlining  a  new  line 
of  attack  in  securing  healthful  pos- 
ture on  the  part  of  school  children; 
the  relation  between  health  and  the 
complexion;  how  to  attain  efficiency 
in  old  age;  eye  strain  and  its  effects 
upon  the  nervous  system,  with  meth- 
ods of  relief;  how  to  wage  success- 
fully warfare  upon  germs;  conditions 
for  successful  mental  work. 


The  Avoidance  of  Fires.     By   Ar- 

land  D.  Weeks.  Cloth,  v+128  pages. 
Illustrated.  6  0  cents.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Practical  suggestions  for  young 
and  old.  employee  and  emplover,  by 
which  the  annual  waste  and  destruc- 
tion by  fire  may  be  reduced.  There 
ar^  chapters  devoted  to  the  dangers 
of  kerosene,  the  dangers  of  gaso- 
line, spontaneous  combustion,  chim- 
neys and  stoves,  gas  an  electricity, 
Christmas  trees  and  bonfires,  the 
celebration  of  Independence  Day, 
forest  and  prairie  fires,  incendiarism, 
dangers  of  moving  picture  exhibi- 
tions, the  advantages  of  fire  pre- 
vention, fire  drills  in  schools,  and 
last  but  not  least  a  chapter  of  warn- 
ings and  cautions,  the  heeding  of 
which  would  make  most  fires  well 
nigh  impossible.  There  are  also  in- 
cluded a  bibliography  and  a  service- 
able index. 


The   Bine  Bird   for   Children.      Bv 

Madame  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Edit- 
ed and  arranged  for  schools  by 
Frederick  Orville  Perkins.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  182  pager,.  Price, 
not  given.  Silver  Burdett  &  Com- 
pany,  Boston.   Mass. 

Maeterlinck's  play,  "The  BI'is 
Bird."  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  beautiful  pieces  of  imaginative 
writing  of  the  past  decade.  The 
author  has  been  called  the  Belgian 
Shakespeare.     Here  Madame  Maeter- 


linck has  rendered  the  play  In  story 
form  for  children  and  dedicated  it 
affectionately  "to  the  echool  chil- 
dren of  America."  In  the  folk  lore 
of  Lorraine  the  blue  bird  is  the  an- 
cient symbol  of  happiness.  The 
publishers  have  made  of  it  a  beauti- 
ful large-print  book  blossoming 
with    many    full-page   pictures. 


Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.  Edited 
With  Notes  and  an  Introduction  by 
Edwin  L.  Miller,  A.M.,  Englewood 
High  School,  Illinois.  Longmans' 
English  Classics.  Cloth,  xxxvii-|-30  2 
pages.  Price,  3  0  cents.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Company,  New  York. 

There  is  a  deserved  revival  of  in- 
terest in  Southey  as  a  prose  writer. 
The  introduction  is  of  unusual  In- 
terest and  stimulating  suggestlve- 
ness.  Numerous  explanatory  foot- 
notes and  a  glossary-index  to  the 
notes  add  value  to  the  equipment. 
And  all  for  3  0  cents! 


Work  of  Prof.  N.  W.  Walker  Appre- 
ciated. 

That  the  work  of  Mr.  N.  W.  Wal- 
ker for  the  Summer  School  at  the 
University  was  appreciated  was 
shown  in  a  very  unique  way.  At 
the  chapel  services  during  the  session 
of  the  Summer  School  Superintendent 
A.  Vermont,  of  the  Smithfield 
schools,  presented  John  Walker,  the 
two-weeks-old  son  of  Professor  Wal- 
ker, a  certificate  of  deposit  for  $50 
from  the  students  and  faculty  of  the 
Summer  School.  Superintendent 
Vermont  reviewed  the  great  work 
that  Mr.  Walker  has  done.  An  ap- 
preciative response  was  made  by 
Professor  Walker,  who  was  touched 
by  this  token  of  esteem,  and  said  he 
would  keep  this  money  on  deposit 
for  the  boy  until  he  is  twenty-one. 


Superintendent     Kinsey,     of     Lenoir, 
Commends   the   Group  Work. 

Superintendent  Joseph  Kinsey,  of 
Lenoir  County,  has  divided  his 
country  into  convenient  districts  or 
groups  in  order  to  secure  better  pro- 
fessional growth.  In  speaking  of  the 
group  system  he  says: 

"The  rural  districts  were  divided 
into  seven  groups  and  each  group 
met  at  the  group  centre  twice  during 
the  year.  By  this  method  interest 
was  created  in  the  school  work  as 
each  had  from  8  tO'  12  teachers  and 
this  small  number  could  see  the 
work  of  the  group  centre  school  and 
have  the  time  in  one  day  to  hear 
discussed  the  methods  used  in  this 
group.  Instead  of  one  county  com- 
mencement at  Kinston  each  group. 
had  its  commencement  at  the  group 
center.  Much  interest  was  manifest- 
ed and  we  are  looking  for  greater  re- 
sults next  year.  We  have  two.  three- 
teacher  schools  one  four-teacher 
school  and  2  4  two-teachers,  thus  re- 
during  in  cue  teacher  schqglg  each 


year.  We  have  an  assistant  county 
superintendent  whose  services  are 
given  mainly  to  the  teachers.  She 
renders  mucih  service  in  selecting 
teachers  and  soon  after  the  school 
year  closed  more  than  half  the 
places  were  filled.  By  this  means 
the  teachers  had  the  question  of 
next  year's  work  settled  and  were 
preparing  to  attend  the  summer 
schools  to  get  ready  to  do  better 
work." 


A  Busy  Farm  Life  School  in  June. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Browne,  State  Agent  of 
the  Boys'  Corn  Club,  visited  the 
Eureka  Farm  Life  School  (Wayne 
County)  in  June.  He  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  of  this  school: 

"Eureka  is  surely  a  busy  place 
these  days,  with  fifty-three  school 
teachers  busily  engaged  in  class 
room  work  from  8:45  a.  m.  till  4 
p.  m.  From  four  to  six  in  trips  and 
demonstration  connected  with  their 
work  and  almost  every  evening  at- 
tending lectures  by  invited  speakers. 

"Just  to  the  rear  of  the  school 
building  the  bricklayers  are  busy 
with  the  construction  of  a  commo- 
dious girls'  dormitory,  dining  room 
and  kitchen,  and  to  the  rear  of  the 
building  the  work  on  the  school  farm 
is  being  pushed  by  students  who  are 
working  during  the  summer  to  help 
pay  their  way  through  school. 

"A  busy  man  is  C.  H.  Stanton, 
professor  of  agriculture  at  the 
school,  providing  provisions  for  all 
these  teachers,  getting  brick  and 
other  material  on  the  ground  for  the 
builders,  looking  after  the  farm 
work  and  in  addition  teaching  two 
classes  each  day. 

"The  inauguration  and  success  of 
this  summer  school  is  due  to  the  in- 
domitable energy  and  perseverance 
of  Miss  Mae  Bradford,  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agent;  Clyde  L.  Davis, 
Farm  Demonstration  Agent,  and 
Prof.  C.  H.  Staunton.  When  these 
three  individuals  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  they  don't  see  obstacles 
and  failure.  They  only  see  success, 
and  to  visit  this  school  will  con- 
vince any  one  of  their  having  at- 
tained the  goal.  The  summer  school 
was  made  possible  by  a  liberal  dona- 
tion from  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of 
the  Sand  Hill  Board  of  Trade,  which 
latter  organization  is  backing  the 
movement  with  its  usual  determina- 
tion. 

The  dining  room  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  very  efficient  teacher 
of  home  economics.  Miss  Mary  Ran- 
kin. She  is  giving  the  teachers  siinb 
food  as  will  make  them  all  friends 
of  the  institution.  A  large  portion 
"f  the  poultry  and  vegetables  are  be- 
<ng  furnished  by  club  members  of 
the  county.  One  little  girl  when 
a&kod  what  to  do  with  the  money  for 
the  chickens  she  had  sold  cheni,  an- 
swered, "Credit  it  on  my  board  for 
next  vpp.r.'  Everybody  seeii'.s  t":  lie 
working   for  this  school." 
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SCHOOL,   NEWS   BRIEFS. 

September  23  is  "Play  Day"  at 
Marshville  High  School. 

Halifax  County  has  employed  Miss 
Zola  Porter  as  the  Rural  Supervisor 
of  that  county. 

Harnett  County  has  selected  Miss 
Annie  Cherry,  of  Scotland  Neck,  as 
the   Rural  Supervisor   of   the   county. 

Columbus  County  ■  has  employed 
Miss  Eliza  Parker  as  the  Rural  Su- 
pervisor of  the   Elementary  Schools. 

At  Cary  High  School  a  new  girls' 
Dormitory  is  among  the  equipment 
provided  for  this  year.  A  boys'  dor- 
mitory  has  been   projected. 

Six  one-teacher  schools  in  Pitt 
County  have  been  eliminated  during 
the  past  year,  and  every  child  in  the 
county  has  been  examined  by  the 
health  offlcer  of  the  county. 

Wake  County  painted  its  school 
houses  white  in  a  day.  The  day  was 
July  28.  The  county  and  the  schools 
furnished  the  paint,  and  the  patriotic 
Junior  Order  men  did  the  work. 

The  State  Literary  Fund  amount- 
ed in  1903  to  about  $200,000,  when 
it  was  converted  into  a  Loan  Fund 
for  building  school  houses.  Today 
that  fund  amounts  to  more  than 
?i500,000. 

The  Farm  Demonstrator  of  Bruns- 
wick County  has  organized  the  far- 
mers in  the  different  townships  with 
a  view  of  holding  township  fairs  in 
the  fall.-  Every  school  in  the  county 
will  take  part  in  these  fairs. 

McDowell  County  had  three  Nor- 
mal School  or  three  six  weeks  of 
normal  training  courses  during  the 
past  year  at  three  different  places  in 
the  county,  and  practically  all  the 
county  teachers  have  enrolled. 


The  High  School  .Idvan.tages  of  Dur- 
ham County. 

Supt.  C.  W.  Massey,  of  Durham 
County,  has  been  so  successful  in 
consolidating  schools  that  over  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  county 
are  in  convenient  reach  of  a  three- 
teacher  school.  One  great  purpose 
Superintendent  Massey  had  in  con- 
solidating his  schools  was  to  give  as 
many  of  the  children   of  the   county 

Many  North  Carolina  teachers 
are  taking  correspondence  work  with 
the  Grayson  Normal,  Grayson,  Ky. 
Write  for  particulars. 


as   possible   good   high  school  advan- 
tages. 

"In  addition  to  the  primary  and 
grammar  grade  work,"  says  Super- 
intendent Massey,  "we  have  labored 
incessantly  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
to  place  a  high  school  education 
within  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  county.  In  those  parts  of  the 
county  distinctly  rural  this  has  been 
done  by  means  of  the  three-teacher 
school,  which  is,  under  present  con- 
dition, the  ideal  country  school. 
These  three-teacher  schools  ha^e 
been  so  distributed  in  the  county 
that  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
children  are  within  easy  reach  of 
them.  About  500  pupils  outside  the 
city  of  Durham  are  taking  high 
school  studies.  All  of  these  three- 
teacher  schools,  except  one,  are  spe- 
cial tax  schools." 


increase  in  attendance  upon  recitals, 
cantatas  and  operettas.  Public  spirit 
is  fast  demanding  the  institution  of 
music  in  the  regular  course  of 
study." 


Consolidation   of   Districts    in    Wash- 
ington County. 

Superintendent  John  W.  Darden, 
of  Washington  County,  writes: 

"We  have  used  every  effort  pos- 
sible for  the  past  five  years  to  con- 
solidate our  one-teacher  schools  into 
two,  three,  and  four-teacher  schools. 
We  have  accomplished  much  along 
this  line.  Today  SO  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  the  county  are  in  reach 
of  a  good  two-teacher  school.  Five 
years  ago  there  was  only  one  two- 
teacher  school  in  the  county.  In  our 
larger  schools  we  find  a  healthier 
school  spirit.  This  means  that  we 
have  a  very  much  larger  attend- 
ance." 


Xew   Features   for  Mecklenburg 
County. 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Matthews,  of 
Mecklenburg  County,  in  writing  of 
his   plans   for  next  year,   says: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  new  board 
of  education  to  institute  domestic 
science  in  the  three  State  high 
schools  and  a  few  three-  teacher 
schools  during  the  coming  year.  This 
feature  was  instituted  in  the  Pine- 
ville  farm  life  school  and  was  instru- 
mental in  creating  a  most  commend- 
able spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  the  farm 
life  school.  A  competent  farm  life 
man  is  ceing  considered  for  the 
work  at  Pineville. 

"With  the  opening  of  spring  a 
county  demonstrator.  Miss  Annie 
Lee  aRnkin,  was  employed  to  give 
her  entire  time  to  community  ser- 
vice work.  The  object  of  her  work 
is  to  teach  system  and  method  in 
the  home  and  the  value  of  properly 
canned  goods. 

"There  Is  a  regular  music  teacher 
employed  in  five  county  schools  and 
the  work  Is  rapidly  growing  in  popu- 
larity and  praise,  as  evidenced  by  the 


Buncombe  County's  Building  Pro- 
gramme. 

"The  Board  of  Education  and 
County  Superintendent  emphasized," 
says  Supt.  W.  H.  Hipps,  "doiring  the 
years,  four  phases  of  school  work, 
viz:  voting  of  bonds  to  provide  ade- 
quate buildings,  consolidation  of 
schools  with  the  view  of  eliminating 
the  one-teacher  school,  extension  of 
local  taxation,  and  endeavoring  to 
increase  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance. The  following  is  the  result  of 
the  year's  work: 

"At  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, a  law  was  passed,  drawn  by 
Judge  J.  D. 'Murphy,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  that  authorized 
any  district  in  Buncombe  County  to 
vote  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  school  building  and  furnish 
the  same  with  suitable  equipment. 
The  agitation  for  better  buildings 
began;  mass  meetings  were  held  in 
a  number  of  districts.  Bamardsville 
led  off  by  voting  $6,000  in  bonds, 
Woodfin  $17,000,  West  Asheville, 
$25,000,  Biltmore  $45,000,  then 
West  Buncombe  followed  with  $12,- 
000  issue,  and  Black  Mountain  $35,- 
000,  making  a  total  of  $140,000  in 
bonds. 

"The  roost  signiflcant  and  gratify- 
ing thing  about  these  elections  in 
the  above  districts  was  the  fact  that 
these  elections  in  the  above  districts 
they  were  carried  practically  unani- 
mously. The  State  and  county  author- 
ities have  agreed  to  supplement  the 
bond  issue  in  two  of  these  districts 
$12,600,  which  makes  an  available 
fund  of  $152,600  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  in  these  districts.  In  ad- 
dition, contracts  have  been  let  for 
the  erection  of  three  two-teacher 
school  buildings,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$5,300.  Three  more  districts,  on  ac- 
count of  having  voted  local  tax  are 
asking  for  new  buildings.  Only  one 
of  these  buildings  can  be  built.  It 
will  consolidate  a  two-teacher  school 
and  a  one-teacher  school,  and  there- 
by bringing  more  than  two  hundred 
children  together.  Not  counting  the 
latter  building,  there  will  be  spent 
for  school  buildings  in  Buncombe 
County  this  year,  the  sum  of  $157,- 
900.  The  rural  property,  at  present, 
is  valued  at  $141,590.  By  compar- 
ing the  present  value  of  the  rural 
school  property  and  the  amount  al- 
ready provided  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  this  year,  shows  that 
the  value  of  rural  school  property  in 
Buncombe  County  will  be  more  than 
doubled  this  year." 


Write  the  Teachers'  Supply  Co., 
of  Grayson,  Ky.,  for  folder  of  special 
information. 
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'llic  \  ictor  in  i'ubhc  School  T'lu,  12^,  Uruuklyu,  N.  Y, 


The  Victor  in  the  schools 

As  this  Echool  year  begins,  over  fi>ur  thousand  cities  and  towns  are  using  the  Victor  in  the  schools. 
Twelve  rriillions  of  school  chililren  are  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  world's  greatest  music  and  musi- 
cians throug-h  t'le  medium  of  the  Victor  and  Victor  Records.     Are  your  pupils  enjoying  this  privilege? 
New  Victor  Records  for  schools  include: 


Attractive  School  Marches 


18017      (Tenth Regiment  March  (R.  C 

^°  '"-"ninth, 


iinin 

ViclorMilitary  Band 
e  Park  March  (Carl  Dorn)     Victor  Military  Band 


liote  Songs  for  Little  Children 

fThe  Leaves' Party    (2)  Thanksgiving  Song  (7^' 
1S074     )_      Spii^-sofC/iMrrorMAo.J")  Elsie 


10  in.  75c  I  Land  of  Nod     (2)  Tracks  in  the  Snow 
i    o>Laiitera 


1807S 

10  in.  7Sc 


Elsie  Baker 
(3 )  Jack- 
Olive  Kline 
/-Humpty  Dumpty 

(2)  To     Market 

(3)  Crooked   Man 

(4)  Tommy  Tucker 
(51  Mother  Hubbard 

Elizabeth  Wheeler 
ing  a  Song  of  SIk- 
pence  (2)  ]  Love 
I.iltle  Pussy  (3) 
Georgie  Porgie  (4) 
Pussy  Cat  (5)  Feast 
of  Lanterns 

Elizabeth  Wheeler 


17776 

10  in.  75c 


1S07S 

10  in.  75c 


Blue  Birds  (2)  Mr.  Duck  and  Mr.  Turkey  (3)  Six 
Little  Puppiei  (4)  Little  Birdie  (Neidlingcr) 
{"S»!aU  S"fi:5  for  Small  Shijrrrs")        Olive  Kline 

Tiddlely-Winks  and  Tiddlely-Wee  (2)  The 
Chicken  (3)  The  Bunny  (4)  Mr.  Squirrel 
(XeidlinRCr)  {"Small  Sofi^s  fur  Small 
Singers")  OUve  Kline 

Tuskegee  Institute  Singers 

(  The  Old  Time  Religion  Tuskegee  Inst.  Singers 

-J  Heaven  Song     (2)  Inchin*  Along 
(.  Tuskegee  Inst.  Singers 

Readings  and  Character  Impersonations 

f  Paul Revere*s  Ride  (Henry  W.  Longfellow) 
35S5S       I  William  Sterling  Battis 

12  in.  $1.25     The  Rising  of  *76  (Thomas  P.uchanan  Read  ) 

[  William  SterUng  Battis 

f>scec       (  IT_.  y'13^^^')  (Char'jrtgr  Ittipi'rsmiatums  from 
i-.^n    f,  -.^  \  .,"       ^^  [         Vickens'  "Pavid  Cotterfield") 
1.  in.  :tl..5  ^Micawbor     J  William  Sterling  Batti. 

I  Our  Guide  in  Genoa  i  Frofn  "  Innocents  Abroad," 
Mark  Tzvain)  (Samuel  L.  Clemens) 
William  Sterling  Battis 
How  Tom  Whitewashed  the  Fence  (  From  ' '  Tom 
Sa-iijyer"  Mark  Twain)  (Samuel  L.  Clemens) 
William  Sterling  Battis 


Just  off  the  press 


^New  ediiion  of  the  Victor  book,  "Whal  We  Hear  in  Music" 

A  comi:!cte  tc:-;t  in  ^lusic  History  anJApprcci-ticn,  illustrated  with  Victor  Records. 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in  use, 
the  liorn  can  be  rlaccd  u:  dcr 
tlie  instrument  safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the  c-binct 
can  be  locked  to  protect  it 
from     du-^t    a"d    r'"o"'.i5ciio!is 


use    hy 


l.rcr:cns:"^:;    p^oijle. 


For  further  information ,  and  for  educationaUitera- 
ture,  see  the  nearest  Victor  dealer,  or  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 
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The    Annual    Wake    County    Confer- 
ence of  Education. 

The  annual  conference  of  ttie 
vVake  County  school  forces  was  held 
this  year  at  Apex  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 2.  It  was  the  eighth  year  that 
these  workers  have  met  together  to 
review  the  work  of  the  past  year 
rather  than  to  plan  for  the  work  of 
the  coming  year. 

The  school  workers  came  to  Apex. 
The  gathering  was  not  a  local  picnic; 
9  5  per  cent  of  the  attendance,  it  was 
estimated,  came  from  outside  of 
.\pex. 

Superintendent  Giles,  who  pre- 
sided, said  that  the  purpose  of  the 
annual  meeting  is  threefold,  to  stim- 
ulate the  school  committeemen,  to 
press  the  county  superintendent  and 
supervisors  on  to  higher  standards 
and  to  have  the  teachers,  betterment 
workers  and  committeemen  meet  one 
another. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted 
to  address  by  Miss  Daphne  Carra- 
way,  for  the  school  supervisors;  Mr. 
E.  E.  Britton,  on  the  Newspaper  and 
the  Schools;  Dr.  Hubert  Poteat,  on 
the  Need  of  Thoroughness  in  Ele- 
mentary Training,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Par- 
ker, of  Cary,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Moser, 
of  Wakelon,  on  the  Farm  Life 
School. 

A  telegram  of  greeting  was  read 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Z.  V.  Judd,  of 
Auburn,  Ala  ,  who  have  attended  all 
of  the  conferences,  perhaps,  except 
this  one  for  the  past  eight  years. 

At  the  afternoon  session  there  was 
a  review  of  the  betterment  work. 
Mrs.  A.  0.  Hughes,  of  Apex,  who  is 
the  county  president,  presided.  Miss 
Minnie  Franklin,  the  secretary, 
called  for  reports.  The  responses 
showed  that  Wake  has  42  better- 
ment associations  with  a  membership 
of  921,  and  that  7  4  of  the  7  5  schools 
have  been  doing  betterment  work.  A 
total  of  $9,379.03  has  been  raised 
during  the  year,  $8,236.78  of  it  by 
white  associations. 

With  interesting  pith  and  point 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Blalock,  principal  of  Fu- 
quay,  spoke  about  the  reciprocal  re- 
lations of  the  teacher  and  the  better- 
ment association.  The  work  of  the 
canning  and  community  clubs  was 
discussed  by  Mrs.  Morris,  the  demon- 
stration agent,  and  brief  addresses 
were  made  by  Supt.  J.  Y.  Joyner  and 
others. 


Harnett    County    Pleased    With    The 
Farm  Life  School. 

Superintendent  B.  P.  Gentry,  of 
Harnett,  says  of  the  Farm  Life 
School  of  that  county: 

"We  have  one  of  the  best  farm- 
life  schools  to  be  found  in  the 
State.  The  plant  for  this  school  in- 
cluding a  sixty-acre  farm  is  worth 
more  than  $25,000.  Tt  has  been  in 
operation  only  two  years  and  its  suc- 
cess  is   already     assurred.      A     man 


prominent  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  State  and  one  who  travels 
much(  said  last  winter  that  he  had 
heard  more  complimentary  remarks 
about  the  Harnett  County  farm-life, 
school  than  all  the  others  put  to- 
gether. The  people  of  the  county 
who  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  purposes  and  plans  of  this 
school  are  proud  of  it  and  will  give 
it  much  support  in  more  ways  than 
one." 


Victor  Records  for  September. 

Lovers  of  music  among  the  read- 
ers of  Xorth  Carolina  Education  will 
find  pleasure  in  this  latest  list  of 
Victor  Records.  Calve  sings  the 
thrilling  "Marseillaise;"  Geraldine 
Farrar  sings  "Lead,  Kindly  Light;" 
and  what  this  company  claims  to  be 
the  first  satisfactory  pipe  organ  rec- 
ords ever  made  are  included  in  this 
new  September  list.  America's  best- 
known  Dickens'  impersonator,  Wil- 
liam Sterling  Battis,  has  dramatized 
the  famous  "A  Christmas  Carol," 
and  ^ives  it  in  the  form  of  a  mono- 
logue in  the  character  of  Scrooge. 

All  this  music  and  entertainment 
is  easily  available  for  every  one. 
Those  who  already  have  a  Victrola 
can  enjoy  it  right  in  their  own 
homes.  Those  who  do  not  possess 
one  of  these  instruments  can  at 
least  hear  some  of  this  music  at  any 
Victor  dealer's,  for  he  will  gladly 
play  any  numbers  for  any  one. 

Opening  Exercises  60c;  one  dozen, 
song  books  6  0c;  Lusby's  Question 
Book  $1.  Each  sent  on  receipt  of 
price.  Entire  lot,  $2.  Teachers' 
Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 


For  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  Teachers 

Surely  and  steadily  the  standards 
for  teaching  are  being  raised.  Many 
poorly  trained  individuals  will  sud- 
denly awake  to  find  their  positions 
gone — gone  through  the  raising  oif 
some  requirement  by  an  educational 
board. 

Peabody  College  is  endeavoring  to 
supply  such  instruction  as  an  edu- 
cator of  any  rank  may  need. 

The  Home  Economics  and  Indus- 
trial Arts  Buildings  attest  the  col- 
lege's preparation  to  train  teachers 
In  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  draw- 
ing, design,   woodworking,   etc. 

Agriculture  and  general  iniral 
problems  are  taken  care  of  in  the  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  economics, 
and  rural  education. 

Many  advanced  courses  in  academ- 
ic subjects  can  be  obtained  in  the 
College  itself  or  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity (just  across  the  street). 

In  the  73  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  16  more 
in  that  of  Educational  Psychology 
the  eduactor  may  find  such  pedagog- 
ical training  as  he  needs  for  any  po- 
sition in  the  educational  world. 


The  Fall  Quarter  extends  from  October  2  o 
December  22 ;  the  Winter  Quarter  from  Jan- 
uary 2  to  March  21  ;  the  Spring  Quarter  from 
March  22  to  June  12. 

George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers 

NASHVrLLE,  TENN. 


That  to  do  the  best  school  work  pupils  need 

Webster's  New  International 

DICTIONARY — The  Merriam  Webster.  when  questions 

arise  in  the  history  recitation,  in  language  work,  spelling,  or  about  noted  people, 

places,  foreign  words,  synonyms,  pronunciation,  new  words,  flags,  state  seals,  etc., 

do  you  suggest  that  the  New  International  is  a  universal  question  answerer  and 

contains  just  the  information  desired? 

Dr.  Suzzalo  says:  "Training  children  to  a  competent  and 
ready  usa  of  the  dictionary  and  fixing  the  habit  of  con- 
sulting it  is  one  of  the  main  duties  that  the 
perform  for  a  student." 

Your  pupils  should  have  every  opportunity 
to  I  win.      Why  not  requisition  your  school 
officials  for  the  New  International,   the  On-e 
Supreme  A  utlwrity. 

400,000  Words.     2700  Paget.    New  Gazetteer. 

12,000  Biographical  Entries.  30.000  Geographical  Subjects. 

6000  lUnstrations.    Thousands  of  other  References. 


GRAND  PRIZE   (Highest 
cific  Exposition. 


Award)  Panama-Pa- 


REGULAR  and  INDIA-PAPER  EdiHons. 

WRITE  for  Specimen  Pages  and  FREE  Pocket  Maps, 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass 
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licft  Fortune  to  Orphans. 

When  the  will  of  Mr.  Albert  C 
Komegay  was  filed  for  probate  at 
Kinston  tliis  week,  it  was  found  that 
he  left  practically  his  entire  fortune 
to  the  O.xford  Orphanage.  Mr.  Kor- 
negay  had  no  children  and  was  never 
a  Mason.  He  was  married  years  ago, 
but  for  years  he  has  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  ministrations  of  the 
needs  of  an  aged  mother.  He  pro- 
vided for  her  needs  and  then  turned 
the  balance  of  his  accumulations  ot 
a  life  of  thrift  to  the  orphans.  The 
bequest  includes  quite  a  lot  of  valu- 
able property  in  Goldsboro. 


actual  constant  use.  In  color  and 
» general  appearance,  the  Buff  Buck- 
ram binding  closely  resembles  the 
familiar  sheep  binding,  and  its  pur- 
chase is  recommended  to  public  lib- 


A   Federation   of   All   Club    Work   in 
Granville. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  rural  school 
supervisor  of  Granville  County,  the 
clubs  of  the  county  have  federated. 
An  interesting  and  unique  meeting 
was  held  in  July  in  the  fair  grounds 
in  Oxford,  when  a  number  of  the 
coutry  life  clubs,  the  woman's  home 
demonstration  clubs,  the  boys  and 
girls  agricultural  clubs,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Commercial  Club  ot  Ox- 
ford and  the  literary  clubs,  making 
about  eighteen  in  all,  decided  to  join 
together  for  more  effective  work. 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Kimbell,  president  of  the 
county  federation,  presided  over  the 
meeting,  and  the  greeting  was  given 
by  Mrs.  John  Webb,  president  of  the 
Oxford  Woman's  Club.  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Alderman,  a  former  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Federated  Clubs, 
talked  of  the  value  of  club  work. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill,  of  Henderson, 
spoke  of  the  future  of  the  county 
federations.  The  address  of  the 
day  was  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Browne,  of 
Raleigh,  on  "Developing  Rural  Lead- 
ership Through  the  Work  of  the 
Boys'  and  iris'  Clubs."  There  were 
other  interesting  features,  and  a 
bountiful  luncheon  served.  The  fu- 
ture of  this  new  movement  will  be 
watched  with  interest  by  the  whole 
State. 


The  New  International  in  Buff  Buck- 
ram. 

For  a  binding  material  for  Web- 
ster's New  International  Dictionary 
that  should  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  hard  and  constant  service. 
a  Buckram  has  been  selected.  This 
Buff  Buckram  is  recommended  by 
the  American  Library  Association. 
It  is  manufactured  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington, 
and  in  the  past  two  years  has  suc- 
cessfully   met    the    severest    tests    of 


Charts  and  Lantern  Slides  on  Can- 
ning, Home  Economics,  Com,  Dairying 
and  other  interesting  subjects.  (Free  ex- 
cept for  express  charges.)  Booklets, 
Bulletins,  Leaflets,  Stencils  and  other  mate- 
rials for  use  of  teachers.  (Samples  free.  Write 
for  Catalogs.)  Educational  Department.  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  of  N.  J.  (Inc.)  Chicago, 
lU. 


raries,  offices,  schools,  and  to  all 
others  who  make  especially  severe 
demands  upon  the  book.  It  is  is- 
sued in  addition  to  the  regular 
bindings. 


East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School 

A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one  purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree  to 
teach.     Fall  term  begins  September  26,  1916. 

For  catalog  and  other  information  address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  President,  -  -  Greenville,  N.  C. 


THE  MOST  ORIGINAL  READERS  EVER  PUBLISHED 

Country  Life  Readers 

Designed  for  Use  in  Evening  Rural  Schools  for  Adults 

BY  CORA  WILSON  STEWART 
Originator  of  the  Moonlight  School  Movement. 


The  First  Book  was  received  with  remarkable  enthu- 
siasm throughout  the  country.  The  Second  Book, 
which  is  just  as  different  from  the  conventional  type  of 
readers  as  the  First,  is  now  out.  Send  for  Some  Inter- 
esting Opinions. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


BOOKS  THAT  SUCCEED. 


ELHUFF'S 

General  Science 

A  science  course  that  is  rich  in  con- 
tent, scientific  in  spirit,  educative,  and 
instructive  in  the  highest  degree.  $1.20- 


WELLS  AND  HART'S 

High  School  Algebra 

The  clearest  and  most  practical 
course  ever  made  for  high  school 
classes.    $1.20. 


WOOLLEY'S 

Written  English 

A  book  that  does  for  first-year  Eng- 
lish classes  what  WooUey's  Handbook 
of  Composition  does  so  successfully 
for  more  advanced  classes.    $1.00. 


BAIN'S 

First  Latin  Book 

Recommended  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities, needs  only  to  be  used  to  be 
admired.    90  cents. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston        New  York        Chicago        Atlanta        San  Francisco 
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North    Carolina   Association    of    Geo- 
graphy Teachers. 

At  the  instance  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Geography  Teachers,  formed 
and  at  work  several  months  ago, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
held  during  its  summer  term  three 
conferences  on  the  teaching  of  geo- 
graphy. These  conferences  were 
led  by  Professor  Collier  Cobb  of 
the  National  Council  of  Geography 
Teachers. 

The  attendance  at  the  first  meet- 
ing was  more  than  300. 

The  North  Carolina  Association 
of  Geography  Teachers  was  organ- 
ized at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
conference  with  the  following  of- 
ficers: Prof.  Collier  Cobb,  president; 
Superintendent  I.  C.  Griffin,  of 
Shelby,  first  vice-president;  Miss 
Hester  C.  Struthers,  of  Columbus 
County,  second  vice-president;  Mr. 
John  E.  Smith,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Council, 
as  at  present  organized,  consists  of 
Prof.  Collier  Cobb,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chairman;  H.  E. 
Austin,  East  Carolina  Training 
School,  Greenville:  John  Jay  Blair, 
Superintendent  City  School,  Wil- 
mington; I.  C.  Brogden,  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Raleigh;  E. 
W.  Gudger,  State  Normal  College, 
Greensboro;  E.  B.  Kimsey,  City  High 
School,  Asheville;  S.  L.  Sheep,  Su- 
perintendent    of     Schools,      Marion; 


and  Miss  Kate  C.  Shipp,  Passifern 
School,  Hendersonville. 

As  the  proceedings  were  report- 
ed, it  is  hoped  that  they  may  soon 
be  made  available  tor  all  our  teach- 
ers. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization 
is  the  improvement  of  geography 
teaching  and  the  dissemination  of 
geographical   knowledge. 


Government  Positions  for 
Teachers. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment examinations  to  be  held  throughout 
the  entire  country.  The  positions  to  be 
filled  pay  from  $1200  to  J1800;  have  short 
hours   and    annual   vacations,    with    full   pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately 
to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  O  22S,  Rochester, 
N.  T..  for  schedule  showing  all  examina- 
tion dates  and  places  and  large  descriptive 
boolv.  showing  the  positions  obtainable  and 
giving  many  sanipie  examination  questions, 
which  will   be  sent  free  of  charge. 


School  Open  Yet? 

We  have  all  the  supplies  needed  both 
in  books  and  stationery. 


Prices  Right.      Time  Saved.      Write  Us. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Co., 

RALEIGH,  N.   C. 


Founded  1838 


Chartered  1859 


A  Christian  college  steadfast  in  its  fidelity  to  its  highest  ideals  and  noblest  tradi- 
tions. Among  the  few  well  endowed  Southern  institutions  of  learning.  A  large 
faculty  of  thoroughly  trained  and  wisely  chosen  teachers.  New  and  excellent  build- 
ings.   Large  and  beautiful  campus.    Modern  laboratories  and  fine  library. 

Classical  and  scientific  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  Graduate  courses 
in  all  departments.     Schools  of  Engineering,  Education  and  Law. 

Special  attention  given  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet  address 


R.  L.  FLOWERS 


Secretary  to  the  Corporation 


Durham,  North  Carolina 
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There  Is  a  Best'Way  to  Teach  Language  and  Reading 

For  Teachers  Who  Want  This  W^ay 

and  want  it  in  its  most  effective  and  modern  expression  the  McFadden  Language  Series  and  the 
Holton-Curry  Readers  are  indispensable.  Based  upon  tested  principles  of  efficiency  they  are 
bristling  with  new  thoughts,  features,  and  aids  that  are  stimulating  to  both  teacher  and  taught. 

Just  Adopted  for  Louisiana  Schools  for  Six  Years. 
McFADDEN  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

By  Effie  B.  McFadden,  Supervisor  of  Teaching  of  Language  an^  Grammar,  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School 
Commended  for  Balance,  Clearness,  and  Emphasis  on  Essentials 

"The  McFadden  Language  Series  is  one  of  the  best  balanced  sets  of  language  texts  I  have  seen.  The  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  oral  lessons  is  fine.  A  feature  worthy  of  commendation  is  the  completeness  of  directions  offered.  A  wise 
choice  has  been  made  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of  grammar  material  presented  in  these  grades."- -L.  B.  Gilbert, 
Principal  of  Union  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

THE  HOLTON-CURRY  READERS 

By  M.  Adelaide  Holton,  for  ten  years  Supemisor  of  Primary  Education,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  and  Charles 
Madison  Curry,  Professor  of  Literature  in  Indiana  State  Normal  School 

"  They  Make  the  Teaching  of  Reading  More  Vital" 

"  The  readers  are  full  of  splendid  points,  and  are  bristling  with  suggestions  which  cannot  help  making  the  teaching  of 
reading  more  vital,  and  the  results  more  worth  while."— Margaret  D.  Moore,  Superintendent  of  Primary  Language  and 
Reading,  New  Platz  Normal  School,  New  Platz,  New  York. 

Illustrated  in  colors  and  line  drawings  by  the  best  artists  for  children.    Send  for  free  booklets  on  the  two  series 


Chicago 


Rand  McNally  &  Company 


New  York 


The  Southern 
Desk  Company 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 
BOX  776. 

The  Only  Desk  Factory 
in  the  South.  . 

RLACKBOARDS 
SLATED  CLOTH 
LIQUID  SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONAKIES 
FILING  CASES 
PORCH  SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 

SCHOOL.  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'   DESKS 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DESKS 
RECITATION  SEATS 
OPERA  CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'  CHAIRS 
WINDOW  SH,4DES 

SWEEPING  POWDER 
FLOOR  OIL 
CRAYON 
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School  Desks  Shipped  Immediately 

Same  day  order  is  received  from  Richmond,  Va. 


LOW  FREIGHT. 


QUICK  DELIVERY. 


American  Tubular 
Steel  Desks  Never 
Break  in  Shipping. 
Your  desk  troubles 
over  when  you  pur- 
chase this  desk. 


OldDominionSemi- 
Steel  Desks  Only 
Original  and  Gen- 
uine. Guaranteed 
Life  of  Building. 
Ribbed  Truss  Con- 
struction. 


VIRGOPLATE 


(TRADE    MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 


We   are   Sole   Manufacturers  of  VIRGOPLATE  BLACK- 
BOARDS, the  Best  Composition  blackboards  man- 
ufactured.    Used  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  sold  our  goods  in  95  of  the  100 

counties  in  North  Carolina. 

Largest  Stock  School  Furniture  and  Supplies  Manufactured. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 

p.  O.  Box  1177.        2000-12  W.  Marshall  Street. 

Rietimond,        -        Vipginia. 

FRANK  H.  CURTISS 

Manager  NORTH  CAROLINA  BRANCH  (Biblical  Recorder  Building) 
RALEIGH,  N.  C.     BOX  200. 
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A.  (Journal  of  Education,  Rural  F»rogress, 
and  Civic  Betterment 


'^r 


Vol.  XI.     No.  2. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  OCTOBER,  1916. 


Price  :    $1  a  Year. 


Cbe  Korn 


Air  Tennyson's  "The  Brook."     Words  by 

With  many  a  flaunt  of  green  and  gold, 
And  many  a  glint  of  yellow, 
My  banners  beautiful  unfold, 
In  bright  September  mellow; 
I  nod  beneath  the  Hunter's  Moou, 
In  camps  whose  fires  are  buried, 
I  waken  with  a  million  spears 
In  brown  ranks,  staunch  and  serried; 
A  whisper  follows  on  the  wind, 

An  echo  on  the  river. 
Come  rain,  or  drought,  or  sun,  or  snow. 
Let  Corn  be  king  forever^ever — 
Hail !  King  Corn  forever ! 
Hail !  King  Corn,  forever — ever — 

I  brave  the  frosts  of  northern  lands, 

I  challenge  broad  savannas, 

While  wheat  and  rice  together  bow 

Before  my  valiant  banners ; 

Nov  golden  West,  nor  teeming  East 

Such  wealth  as  mine  can  borrow. 

The  States  are  sentineled  by  Corn, — 


O.  P.  Kinsey.    Arranged  by  Elsie  French. 

A  fortress  in  each  furrow. 

A  call  is  borne  upon  the  wind. 

An  echo  on  the  river,  . 
Come  rain  or  drought,  or  sun,  or  snow. 

Let  Maize  be  king  forever — ever — 
Maize  be  king  forever — ever — 

Crown  King  Maize  forever ! 

In  May,  I  sprout ;  then  daily  grow. 

The  sun  my  willing  vassal ; 

My  silken  gown  by  Aixgust  moon 

Is  hung  with  golden  tassel. 

I  reign,  yet  servant  am  to  all, 

I  live  in  song  and  story, 

For  long  the  Indian  maize  shall  be 

The  Nation's  pride  and  gloiy. 

Then  list  the  ripple  in  the  corn, 

The  echo  on  the  river; 
No  famine  fear  nor  blight  be  near 

Our  sovereign  Maize  forever — ever — 
Hail !    0,   Maize,   forever — ever — 
Hail,  0,  Maize,  forever! 
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Co-operation   of  the   Colleges   in   Conducting 

the    fTea^-hei'ist'    Reading    Course 4 
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Liles   10 
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Our   Teachers'    Reading   Circle    1916-'17,    E. 
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Join  Our  Money-Saving  Magazine  Clubs. 

North  Carolina  Education  is  Now  Prepared  to  Handle 
Subscriptions  to  All  the  Leading  Periodicals. 


We  Save  You  Time— We  Save  You  Troulile— We  Save  You 

Subscriptions  for  Your  Favorite  Magazines 


-Send  Us  Your 


SIMPLE    DIRECTIONS — READ    CAREFUIjLY. 

Single  subscriptions  are  received  only  at  the 
regular  publisher's  price,  which  is  printed  in  the 
figure  column  to  the  right  of  the  name.  For  in- 
stance: if  Scribner's  Magazine  is  wanted  alone 
the  price  will  be  $3.0  0;  if  Harper's  Magazine 
is  wanted  alone  the  price  will  be  $4.00;  but  if 
both  are  ordered  at  one  time  the  two  form  a 
club  which  entitles  the  subscriber  to  the  club 
rate,  this  being  only  $6.00  for  both  magazines. 

TO   FIND   THE   PRICE   OF  YOUR  CLLli. 

Add  together  the  Class  Numbers  in  the  figure 
column  to  the  left  of  the  name,  and  multiply  by 


five.     The  result  will  be  the  club   price  in  cents. 

For   instance: 

American  Boy,  Class  Number 17 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Class  Number.  ...  40 
American  Magazine,  Class  Number.  .  15 
Everybody's  Magazine,  Class  Number       2  5 


Total     97 

Multiply   by    5    5 

Correct  club   price    $4.85 

Always  state  whether  each  subscription  is  a 
renewal  or  a  new  one  and  when  it  is  to  begin. 

You  may  order  tlu'ough  us  any  of  the  com- 
binations offered  in  the  standard  agency  cata- 
logues,  if  the  catalogue  is  designated. 

AV^e  want  your  subscription   business. 


Class 
Number 


PEBIODICAI.S. 

Publisher's 


Price  until 

Nov.  10. 

27      Ainslee's    Magazine     m  1.50 

17      American    Boy     m  1.50 

25     American     Magazine     m  1.50 

40      American     Magazine    and    "Wom- 
an's   Home    Companion,     (both 

to    one    address)     iii  2.00 

IS      American        Open        Air        School 

Journal      m  1.00 

17      Am.    Primary    Teacher    (10    Nos.)  1.00 

15  American     Penman     m  1.00 

55      American     Printer    m  3.00 

20      Association     Men     (Y.M.C.A.)  .  .  m  1.00 
20     Atlantic     Educational     Journal — 

10     numbers     1.00 

80      Atlantic    Monthly    m  4.00 

25      Baseball     Magazine     m  1.50 

25      Bible     Review     m  1.50 

25      Birds    and    Nature     bi-m  1.50 

17      Black    Cat     m  1.00 

47      Bookman     Magazine    ' m  2.50 

17      Boys'   Life   (Boy  Scouts'   Mag.)    m  1.00 

17      Boys'     Magazine     m  1.00 

20      Breeders'    Gazette    w  1.00 

70      Century     Magazine      m  4.00 

23      Christian     Herald     w  1.50 

35      Collier's     Weekly     w  2.50 

16  Cooking     Club     Magazine m  1.00 

30      Cosmopolitan    Magazine     m  1.50 

20      Country    Gentlemen     w  1.00 

70      Country    Life    in    .America.  .  .  .  m  4.00 

50      Countryside     Magazine     m  3.00 

50     Craftsman     (Home    Building)     m  3.00 

8      Current     Events     40     weeks  ,    .40 

55      Current    Hi-story    Magazine 3.0n 

55      Current     Opinion     m  3.00 

23      Delineator      m  1.50 

40      Everybody's      and  Delineator 

(sent    to    one    address) 3.00 

12      Designer      m  .75 

35      Editor    (Mag.    for    Writers),    s-m  2.00 

35      Editorial      m  2.00 

40     Educational    Administration    and 

Supervision  ....(10  numbers)  2.00 
30     Elementary       School       Journal — 

(10      numbers)  1.50 

50      English     Journal (10     Nos.)  2.50 

25      Etude    (for  all  musical  lovers)    m  1.50 

25      Everybody's     Magazine     m  1.50 

40      Everybody's        and        Delineator 

(sent    to    one    address) 3.00 

45      Forum    Magazine     m  2.50 

30      Good    Housekeeping    rn  1.50 

60      Harper's    Bazaar     oJ'O 


70      Harper's    Magazine     m 

30      Hearst's     Magazine      m 

IS      Hoard's    Dairyman w 

12     Home    Needlework    Magazine,  .m 
25      Home       Needlework      &      Modern 

Priscilla 

60      House     and      Garden m 

35     House    Beautiful m. 

17      Housewives     League     Mag m 

SO      Independent     w 

30      Industriral    Arts    Magazine.  .  .  .m 

60      Inland     Printer     m 

40      Journal    of    Education    w 

40  Jour.  Home  Economics  (10  Nos.) 
60  Jour.  Polit.  Economy  (10  Nos.) 
IS  Kindergarten  Primary  :Maga- 
■A\ne  (new  sub  ) .  .  .  .  (10  Xos.> 
30     Ladies'    Home    Journal m 

15  Ladies    World     m 

17      LaFollette's    Magazine    m 

40      Manual    Training   and    Vocational 

Education    (10    numbers) 

4  5      McBride's      Magazine      (formerly 

Lippincott's      m 

25      Metropolitan     Magazine     m 

17  Modern    Priscilla  (Needlework)  m 
25      Modern       Priscilla      and       Home 

Needlework      rn 

23      Mothers'     Magazine     m 

25      miction    Picture    Magazine     .  .  .  .m 

60      Moving    Picture    World w 

70      Nation      w 

45     National    Geographic    Mag m 

(.;0      National     Magazine     m 

SO      New     Republic     w 

100  New  Republic  and  Harper's 
Magazine  (both  to  one  ad- 
dress)       m 

18  New    York    Times    Book    Review, 

m 

55     N.   Y.    Times  Current  History,   m 

17  New    York    World,     Tri-weekly.. 
23      Normal       Instructor  —  Primary 

Plans   (10    numbers) 

SO      North    American    Review m 

18  N.     C.     Education     ....  (10     Nos.) 

4-0      Nurse      m 

30     Office    Appliances    m 

17      Orange    Judd    Farmer    w 

50     Outing    Magazine    m 

tiO      Outlook      w 

20      Pearson's     Magazine     m 

25     Pictorial    Review     m 

27      Popular    Educator    (10    numbers) 
30      Popular    Mechanics     m 

16  Progressive    Farmer    w 

40      Review    of    Reviews    m 


4.00 

20 

1.50 

60 

1.00 

30 

.75 

37 

55 

1.75 

50 

3.00 

23 

2.00 

45 

1.00 

17 

4  00 

30 

1.50 

60 

3.00 

S 

2.50 

35 

2.00 

65 

3.00 

60 

IS 

1.25 

25 

1.50 

40 

1.00 

1.00 

17 

2.00 

12 

40 

3.00 

1.50 

1.00 

100 

1.75 

20 

1.60 

40 

1.50 

3.00 

4.00 

2.50 

3.00 

Han 

4.00 

Rural    New    Yorker    w  1.00 

St.     Nicholas     m  3.00 

Saturday     Evening     Post w  1.50 

School    Arts    Magazine    (10    Nos.)  2.00 

Scientific    American    w  4.O1. 

Scribner's   Magazine    m  3.00 

Short    Stories    m  1.50 

smart     Set      m  3.00 

Something    to    Do    m  1.00 

Storytellers'     Magazine     m  1.50 

Survey     (Social     Service) w  3.00 

Today's     Magazine     m  .50 

Trained     Nurse     m  2.00 

Travel     Magazine     m  3.00 

Unpopular     Review     q  2.50 

W^allace's   Farmer    w  1.00 

W'oman's     Home     Companion.  .  m  1.50 
Woman's    Home    Companion    and 

American      Magazine     to     one 

address    3.00 

Woman's   Journal    w  1.00 

Woman's    Magazine    m  .75 

World's     Work     m  3.00 

(Only    in    Clubs    totaUing    $3.00 

or   more). 
World's      Work      and      Harper's 

Jlag.     (both    to    one    address) ....  7.00 

Writer    (for   Literary   Works).. m  1.00 

Youth's    Companion    w  2.00 


1.00 
3.00 
1.00 

1.25 
4.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
3.00 


THE     STORYTELLERS— (A    BOOK) 

Handsomely      Bound      in     Cloth,     384    pages, 
Sent     by     Mail     Postpaid     for     §1.60. 

Contains  40  Stories  to  Tell;  25  Articles  and 
Editorials  on  Storytelling,  and  Many  Inter- 
esting   and     Suggestive     Illustrations. 

Also  Subscribe  for  STORYTELLERS' 
MAG.4ZINE.  It  is  Packed  Full  of  Good 
Things  for  You  Every  Month,  Stories  and 
Pictures. 

Storytellers   Magazine,    1   year §1.50 

Storytellers     (Book)     384    pages 1.60 

Total     $3.10 

BOTH    FOR    ONLY   .152.35 

A    Thousand    Teachers    Should    Take   Advan- 
tage   of    this    Offer   Before    Christmas. 

Send   all    Orders   to 
NORTH    CAROLINA    EDUCATION, 

Raleigh,    N.    C. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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OUR  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  FOR  191 6-- 191 7 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Professor  of  Education,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 


THE  LIST  OF  BOOKS  ADOPTED. 

The  following  books  have  been  adopted  for  use 
in  the  Teachers  Reading  Circle  for  19*6-1917. 

I — Kendall  and  Mirick's  How  to  Teach  the  Funda- 
mental Subjects — Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  Single 
copies  $1.13  prepaid.  In  lots  of  ten  or  more  ?1.00  pre- 
paid. 

II — Field  and  Nearing's  Community  Civics — The  Mc- 
Millan Co.,  New  York.  Single  copies  5  4  cents  post 
paid,  ten  or  more  copies  50  cents  post  paid  to  one  ad- 
dress. 

Ill — (a)  Mace's  Method  in  History — Rand  McNally 
&  Co.,  Chicago.  9  0  cents  to  teachers;  to  county  super- 
intendents 90  cents  prepaird  with  10  per  cent  discount 
at  time  of  remittance. 

(b)  Leiper's  Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools — 
Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York.  Single  copies  $1.00  prepaid, 
ten  or  more  copies  to  one  address  9  0  cents  each,  trans- 
portation prepaid. 

IV — (a)  Quick's  "the  Brown  House" — The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Single  copies  to  teachers 
$1.00  prepaid,  in  lots  to  superintendents  90  cents  pre- 
paid. 

(b)  Knight's  Historj'  of  Public  Education  in  North 
Carolbia — Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

V — Van  Dyke's  "The  Blue  Flower" — Charles  Scrib- 
ners  Sons,  New  York.  Single  copies  to  teachers  $1.20 
postpaid — to  dealers   $1.00   f.   o.   b.  New  York. 

Charters'  Teaching  the  Common  Branches  is  to  be 
retained  by  those  counties  whose  teachers  have  not 
completed  the  work  of  this  book. 

Three  books  are  to  be  selected  from  the  above 
list  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Sams  suggests  that  the  selections 
be  made  as  follows: 

I — Kendall  and  Mirick's  How  to  Teac  hthe  Funda- 
mental subjects. 

II — Select  one  out  of  Group  III. 

HI — Select  one  from  the  remainder. 

IV — North  Carolina  Education.  (Lowest  Club  Rates 
now    60    cents   a   year    10    months.) 


BASIS  OF  THE  FALL  TERM'S  WORK. 

The  State  has  been  divided  into  district  and  the 
Departments  of  Education  in  the  several  colleges 
of  the  State  have  offered  their  services  to  the  State 
Department  to  aid  in  conducting  the  Reading  Cir- 
cle for  this  year. 

The  list  of  books  adopted  for  the  Reading  Cir- 
cle place  the  emphasis  on  language  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  make  language  the  basis  of  the  fall  term's 
work.  The  first  book  to  be  used,  therefore,  is 
Leiper's  Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools. 
While  this  book  is  being  studied  that  part  of  Ken- 
dal and  Mirick's  How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental 
subjects  that  bears  on  language  should  be  used  also. 
Moreover,  the  text-books  on  langitage  in  ues  in  the 
public  schools  should  be  used.  Since  Practical 
English,  Book  I   (Ginn  &Co.),  is  the  adopted  book 


and  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  next 
year  this  is  the  language  text  that  the  teachers 
should  use  in  the  Reading  Circle  work  this  year. 

Leipser's  Language  Work  in  the  Elementary 
Schools. 

This  is  the  one  book  that  all  teachers  should 
have  and  they  should  get  it  at  once.  We  are  giv- 
ing below  the  general  plan  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guage this  year.  But  as  a  special  assignment  the 
teachers  should  read  in  this  book  the  following: 

1.  The  Introduction — This  is  perhaps  the  best 
chapter  in  the  book.  It  is  a  general  treatment  of 
the  subject.     See  pages  1  to  4. 

2.  Grade  One — Teachers  of  the  primary  grades, 
that  is,  those  whose  work  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  grades  below  the  fourth  grade  should 
study  carefully  "Grade  One".  (See  pages  25- 
56.) 

3.  Grade  Four — Teachers  of  the  grammar  grades, 
that  is,  those  whose  work  is  above  the  fourth  grade, 
should  follow  the  work  through  the  first  three 
grades  but  put  special  emphasis  on  grade  four. 

The  Outline  of  the  Fall  Term's  Course. 

The  emphasis  is  placed  on  (1)  Correct  Spoken 
Language,  and  (2)  Correct  Written  Language.  Read 
the  references  to  Leiper.  I  refer  you  also  to  Ken- 
dall and  Merick's  How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental 
Subjects.  Pages  1  to  68  with  special  emphasis  on 
the   following, 

English  as  a  spoken  language — ^fundamental  to 
good  written  language,  the  teacher  as  a  model,  and 
methods  and  devices  for  teaching  oral  English. 

The  Outline — I.  Correct  Spoken  Language. 

1.  Stories  in  School.  Use  the  rural-  library  as 
of  last  year.  So  plan  the  work  that  students  may 
bring  on  class  at  least  twice  each  week  some  good 
story  and  tell  it  to  the  class  or  the  school.  The 
student  should  be  allowed  as  much  freedom  as 
possi-ble  in  the  telling.  No  serious  criticism  of  the 
telling  of  the  story  should  be  made  until  the  pupil 
has  finished  the  telling.  Stories  should  be  selected 
from  the  rural  library  unless  some  better  source  is 
found  and  they  should  be  taken  from — 

(a)  Literature — Some  good  short  story. 

(b)  History — The  story  of  some  historic  charac- 
ter or  some  historic  event. 

(c)  Nature — ^Story  of  plants  or  animals  or  land 
formation.  Geographical  reader  or  nature  reader 
or  books  on  agriculture  may  be  used. 

(d)  Current  Events — A  story  of  the  countries  now 
at  war,  or  of  the  present  political  campaign  or 
of  any  great  national  or  international  event.  See 
the  September  number  of  Education  for  advice 
as  to  How  to  Read  the  Newspaper. 

2.  Club  Work  or  Friday  Afternoon  Exercises, 
(a)    Literary  Societies — In  addition  to   the   class 

room  work  the  best  of  this  work  can  be   done  in 
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the  clubs  as  they  were  formed  last  year,  or  the  Fri- 
day afternoon  exercises. 

(b)  Literary  Contests — Teachers  should  encour- 
age contest  between  schools.  The  object  is  to  give 
life  to  the  school  work  and  to  train  the  children 
to  talk  well  and  to  express  themselves  in  a  logical 
and  natural  manner. 

II.  Correct  Written  Language. 

1.  Letter  Writing — One  of  the  best  ways  to  get 
the  full  expression  of  the  child  is  by  letter  writing. 
In  order  to  make  the  work  worth  while  the  teacher 
should  suggest  the  subject  for  the  pupils  until  they 
can  supply  their  own  subjects.  The  following  sub- 
jects are  for  consideration: 

(a)  Best  letter  on  the  school  news  of  the  week. 

(b)  Best  letter  on  activities  in  the  community. 
This  might  deal  with  the  Corn  Clubs,  Tomato  Clubs, 
etc.,  or  activities  for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity. 

(c)  Best  letter  on  national  current  events. 

2.  Forms  of  Writing. 

(a)  Emphasize  this  fall  the  correct  use  of  capi- 
tals, the  period,  the  question  mark,  the  paragraph, 
and  the  margin. 

(b)  Let  the  students  study  their  own  composi- 
tions or  letters  two  or  three  days  before  they  are 
presented  to  the  school.  In  the  meantime  the  teach- 
er should  be  making  suggestions  constantly  for  the 
correct  use  of  these  forms.  Require  the  pupils  to 
correct  their  own  mistakes. 

(c)  Set  apart  one  period  in  the  week  for  general 
study  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  working  together, 
during  which  time  the  letters  as  presented  are  cor- 
rected. In  this  way  the  teacher  can  avoid  much  of 
the  drudgery  in  correcting  the  composition  work  of 
the  pupils. 

(d)  Follow  directions  in  your  language  book  and 
in  your  reading  circle  book.  Other  assigiimcTits 
will  be  made  later  in  these  books. 

Reading  Circle  of  the  High  School  Teachers. 

The  following  outline  has  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
E.  W.  Knight  for  the  High  School  Teachers  of  Dur- 
ham County,  and  other  teachers  that  desire  to  fol- 
low it.  The  general  plan  for  high  school  teacher 
is  the  same  as  that  for  primary  and  grammar  school 
teachei'S.    That  is,  language  is  to  be  made  the  basis : 

Type  studies  in  the  various  high  school  subjects 
are  to  be  worked  out  during  this  year.  Beginning 
with  the  next  teachers'  meeting  subjects  will  be  as- 
signed on  which  these  type  studies  will  be  made  and 
work  will  begin  at  once. 

It  is  desired  that  teachers  select  their  own  general 
subject  (history,  geography,  language,  mathematics, 
or  any  other  subject),  and  to  report  at  the  next 
teachers'  meeting  the  topic  in  the  subject  selected 
which  they  wish  to  begin  work  on  first.  The  plan 
is  to  develop  several  type  studies  in  the  various 
high  school  subjects  during  the  year,  to  discuss  them 
in  class  as  we  go  along,  and  to  report  on  them 
from  time  to  time. 

The  plan  of  teaching  the  lesson  or  lessons  of  the 
topic  or  subject  will  be  considered  at  the  next  meet- 
ing.    The  plan  below  is  suggestive : 
1.     Topic  or  subject  of  the  lesson. 

(a)  Textbook  assignment  (name  of  the  text  used.) 

(b)  Available  supplementary  readings  suggested 
to  the  students. 


(c)    Supplementary  or  illustrative  material    (sto- 
ries, pictures,  objects,  ect.)  used  by  the  teacher. 
2.      Plan  of  teaching  the  lesson. 

(a)  The  essential  facts  directh^  offered  or  given 
the  class  by  the  teacher. 

(b)  The  essential  facts  or  points  inferred  or  rea- 
soned out  by  the  class. 

(c)  Method  of  preventing  the  subject  in  class. 

Suggestions  and  Questions. 

1.  In  assigning  the  topic  did  you  give  to  individ- 
ual members  of  the  class  special  parts  of  the  main 
subject,  holding  them  responsible  for  a  brief  but 
clear  talk  on  the  topic  assigned?  How  did  this 
work  'I 

2.  After  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
lesson  could  all  the  members  of  the  class  give  a  full 
and  clearly  worded  statement  of  any  part  of  the  top- 
ic or  subject? 

3.  How  much  illustrative  material  on  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  in  by  the  members  of  the  class? 

4.  What  recognition  did  you  give  to  such  con- 
tributions ? 

5.  How  much  blackboard  work  was  done  in  teach- 
ing the  subject? 

6.  Can  all  of  your  children  give  a  good  oral  re- 
production of  the  principal  topics  treated  the  prev- 
ious day? 

7.  Can  they  give  clearly  written  reproduction  of 
such  tonics. 

8.  What  evidence  have  you  that  your  class  is 
growing  in  ability  to  draw  safe  conclusions  on  the 
material  which  they  are  studying?  To  make  prac- 
tcila  applications  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  ma- 
terial which  they  have  mastered? 


THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  COLLEGES  IN 

CONDUCTING  THE  TEACHERS'  READING 

COURSE. 

The  Teachers'  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  last 
November  requesting  the  department  of  education 
of  the  several  colleges  of  the  State  to  co-operate 
with  the  State  Department  in  putting  into  eifect  a 
uniform  Teachers'  Reading  Course.  The  committee 
appointed  to  work  out  the  plans  for  this  co-opera- 
tion met  in  Raleigh  in  June,  and  in  order  that  the 
entire  State  might  be  covered,  this  committee 
deemed  it  advisable  to  divide  the  State  into 
groups  of  coTinties  to  be  assigned  to  the  institu- 
tions taking  part  in  the  work. 

The  counties  were  grouped  as  follows: 

Appalachian  Training  School. 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  Director. 

Alleghany,  Ashe,  Avery,  Caldwell,  Mitchell,  Wa- 
tauga, Wikes,  Yancy. 

Collowhee  Normal  School. 

A.  C.  Reynolds,  Director. 

Buncombe,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Jackson,  Macon,  Madison,  Polk,  Swain, 
Transjdvania. 

Davidson  College. 

,  Director. 

Alexander.   Burke,   Catawba,    Cleveland,   Gaston,^ 
Iredell,   Lincoln,   McDowell,    Mecklenburg,    Ruther- 
ford. 
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East  Carolina  Training  School. 

C.  W.  Wilson,  Director. 

# 

Beaufort,  Cartaret,  Craven,  Greene,  Jones,  Lenoir, 
Onslow,  Pamlico,  Pitt,  Hyde. 

Guilford  College. 

,  Director. 

Cabarrus,  Davie,  Forsyth,  Rowan,  Surry,  Yadkin. 

Elon  College. 

W.  C.  Wicker,  Director. 
Alamance,  'Caswell,  Person,  Rockingham,  Stokes. 
N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

T.  P.  Harrison,  Director. 
Duplin,  Pender,  Wayne. 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

,  Director. 

Anson,    Davidson,    Giulford,    Montgomeiy,    Ran- 
dolph, Richmond,  Stanly,  Union. 


Trinity  College. 

E.   C.  Brooks,  Director. 

Camden,  Chowan,  Currituck,  Durham,  Gates, 
Granville,  Halifax,  Hertford,  Northampton,  Pasquo- 
tank, Perquimans,  Warren. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

L.  A.  Williams,  Director. 

Bladen,  Brunswick,  Chatham,  Columbus,  Cumber- 
land, Harnett,  Hoke,  Johnston,  Lee,  Moore,  New 
over,  Orange,  Robeson,  Sampson,  Scotland. 

Wake  Forest  College. 

J.  H.  Highsmith,  Director. 

Bertie,  Dare,  Edgecombe,  Franklin,  Martin,  Nash, 
Tyrrell,  Vance,  Wake,  Washington. 

The  superintendents  of  the  counties  should  com- 
municate at  once  with  their  respective  Directors 
in  order  that  the  reading  course  work  may  be  more 
helpful  this  year  than  it  has  ever  been. 


THE  RELATIVE  COST  OF  SUBJECTS 


A  good  deal  is  being  written  today  on  business 
management,  and  it  is  frequently  the  case,  in  this 
connection  to  find  a  table  showing  the  relative  cost 
of  teaching  the  school  subjects.  All  this  is  very 
good  and  points  to  a  better  day  when  the  public 
money  will  be  more  wisely  handled,  perhaps,  than 
it  is  today  in  some  places. 

The  American  School  Board  Journal  for  Septem- 
ber contains:  "A  Story  in  High  School  Cost  of  Pro- 
duction." The  per  capita  cost  of  teaching  the  high 
school  subjects  in  one  high  school  surveyed  is  rather 
interesting,  as  follows : 

Agriculture   IV $91.67 

Agriculture  HI 68.7.5 

Agriculture    IT 30.55 

Virgil  III  and  IV 23.75 

History  II 18.21 

Domestic    Science   II 16.36 

Manual    Training    II 15.28 

Mechanical   Drawing 11.98 

Arithmetic    I 11.58 

Caesar  II 10.98 

Public   Speaking   III 9.53 

Commercial    Law    III 9.17 

Commercial  Geography  II 9.11 

Bookkeeping   III _" 8.80 

Latin   I 8.14 

Physics  IV 7.98 

Economics   IV ; 7.91 

German  II 7.93 

Kookkeeping   II 7.60 

Solid   Geometry 7.50 

Teaching    IV 7.25 

English  II .       6.84 

Geometry  II 6.48 

Chemistrv   III 6.41 

English  iv , 6.23 

German  III 6.07 

English   III : 5.99 

Stenography — Typewriter  TV 5.95 

English   I _" 5.85 

Algebra  I 5.69 

Physiology  II 5.56 

■  Histroy  I .. 5.43 


History    IV 4.90 

Physiography  I 4.90 

History   III 4.55 

How  This  Cost  Was  Computed. 

"The  above  cost  in  each  case  were  coputed," 
says  the  writer,  "by  dividing  the  annual  salary 
paid  the  teacher  by  the  number  of  classes  taught 
daily  by  that  teacher,  and  by  dividing  again  this 
(luotient  by  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
class  under  consideration.  The  table,  therefore, 
gives  the  per  pupil  cost  per  subject  for  teaching 
alone,  and  not  the  total  cost  per  pupil  in  that  sub- 
ject. The  additional  per  pupil  cost  for  incidental 
expenses  expresslj^  incurred  in  each  class  was  not 
figured  out  because  the  school  under  survey  had 
no  classified  record  of  such  expenses.  This  addi- 
tional quantity  should  be  determined.  The  records 
of  high  school  expenses  should  be  kept  in  a  classi- 
fied form  so  that  investigation  is  possible. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  above  disclosure  necessi- 
tated attention.  To  stop  unnecessary  expense  due 
to  small  enrollments  in  such  classes  as  Agriculture 
HI  and  IV,  these  classes  were  recommended  to 
be  combined  by  offering  Agriculture  III  one  year 
and  Agriculture  IV  the  next  year.  The  teachers 
in  certain  of  the  subjects  were  directed  to  devise 
publicity  campaigns  for  securing  larger  enrollments. 
A  minimum  class-enrollment  was  recommended. 
When  there  is  no  established  minimum  to  the  class- 
enrollments  some  subjects  are  apt  to  be  continued 
from  year  to  year  after  they  have  been  practically 
discarded  by  the  communit.y.  This  leads  to  inex- 
cusable waste  of  school  funds.  The  set  minimum 
acts  also  to  put  the  special  teachers  of  new  sub- 
jects, for  which  there  may  be  little  demand,  at  first, 
on  their  mettle  to  increase  the  popularity  and  worth 
of  their  departments  as  the  people  see  it." 

The  writer,  it  is  assumed,  investigated  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture,  and  ascertained  whether  the 
teacher  did  any  extension  work  and  if  so  how  much 
of  the  cost  of  maintainiBg  that  teacher  was  charged 
up  to  extension  work.  A  good  teacher  of  agricul- 
ture that   does  no   extension  work  is  unthinkable. 
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But    this   is   aside   really   from   the    Avriter's    argu- 
ment.    He  continues  as  follows : 

Needs  of  Better  Business  Management. 

"We  have  at  present  no  regionally  derived  stand- 
ards for  estimating  the  efficiency  of  the  high  school 
when  there  is  a  survey  of  its  per  pupil  per  subject 
cost  of  local  operation.  Extensive  surveys  should 
be  made  of  high  schools  located  in  regional  units 
in  order  to  determine  such  standards  for  iise  in 
evaluating  local  experiences. 

"Finally,  schoolmen  in  charge  of  high  schools 
must  give  more  attention  to  the  financial  details  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  the  high  school  plant. 
Efficiency  surveys  are  spreading  from  business  en- 
terprises into  the  business  of  high  school  manage- 
ment. The  high  school  is  a  great  public  financial 
enterprise.     The  unprecedented  rise  of  new     high 


schools,  and  the  growth  of  those  already  in  opera- 
tion have  been  the  marvels  of  the  present  decade. 
The  financial  side  of  school  management  must  not 
be  overlooked  during  this  period  of  egregious 
growth.  Under  the  cover  of  great  popular  enthu- 
siasm for  results  specifically  educational,  essentials 
in  financiering  are  easily  lost  sight  of.  Undetected 
extravagance  may  flourish,  while  popular  expecta- 
tion is  satisfied  in  its  enthusiasm  for  education; 
but  the  day  of  reckoning  always  comes.  The  recur- 
ring retrenchment  paroxysm  is  usually  a  definite  in- 
dex of  past  business  inefficiency.  T4ie  policy  in- 
volved in  retrenchment  is  unbusiness-like.  The  high 
school  whose  management  is  alert  to  standardize  its 
financial  management  according  to  efficiency  meas- 
ures, may  have  little  fear  of  a  retrenchment  stam- 
pede." 


SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 


AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 
COURSE. 

The  Farm-Life  School  of  Philadelphia,     Robeson 
rionnty,  has  issued  a  bulletin  which  is  an  announce 
ment  of  its  plan  of  organization.     It  seems  to  be  so 
well   thought   out  that   the   Agriculture   and  Home 
Economics  Course  is  published  below  in  full. 

This  school  offers  two  programs — one  that  pre- 
pares for  college,  the  other  that  trains  for  farm 
management.  The  college  preparatory  courses  are 
so  arranged  that  students  have  a  choice  of  selecting 
four  out  of  the  five  subjects  offered.  Therefore, 
Latin  is  not  required  in  any  case. 

The  second  program  of  studies  embrace  the 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Course.  This 
course  we  publish  in  full: 

OUTLINE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AXD  HOME  EOONOAHCS 
COURSES. 


First  Year. 

Periods  Units.  Periods  Units. 

Per  Week.  Per  Week. 

English    5      1  phy    (1st   term)  5        .5 

Mathematics    5      1  Elementary     Bota- 

Physical       Geogra-  ny   2nd   term)..  5        .5 

Boys. 

Agriculture     3         .6  Manual    Training.. 2         .4 

Girls. 

Cooking    3        .6  Sewing    2        .4 

Second   Year. 

Advanced      Botany  (second   term).  2         .4 

)first    term). ...3        .6  Poultry  (first 

Egnlish    5      1  term)     2         .4 

Mathematics    .5      1  Poultry         (second 

Advanced      Botany  terms)    3         .6 

Boys. 
Vegetable    Garden-  Manual    Training.  2         .4 

ing    3         .6 

Girls. 

Cooking    3         .6  Sewing    2         .4 

Third  Y'ear. 

English    5      1  Elementary   Chem- 

Mathematcs    5     1  istry    3         .6 


Period   Units.  Period  Units. 

Per    Week.  Per  Week. 

Boys. 

Horticulture    ....2         .4  Swine    Husbandry  2         .4 

Dairying    3         .6 

Girls. 

Cooking    3         .6  Elective    2         .4 

Sewing    2         .4 


.3         .6 


Fourth  Y^ear. 

English    5      1  Physics    

Mathematics    5      1 

Boys. 

Farm  Manage-  Agronomy    5      1 

ment     2         .4 

Girls. 


Cooking    3         .6  Elective 

Sewing    2         .4 


.2         .4 


SUPERVISION  IN  SMALL  CITIES. 

W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  best  schools 
are  in  those  cities  Miiere  the  superintendent  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  class-room  visitation,  to  an  anal- 
ysis of  results,  and  to  conference  with  teachers.  A 
superintendent  in  a  city  employing  100  teachers  told 
me  that  as  teachers'  salaries  were  low  in  that  city 
and  as  he  could  not  find  experienced  teachers  he 
had  to  train  them  in  service.  The  teaching  in  that 
city.  I  found,  was  above  the  average,  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  superintendent  spent  nearly  all 
his  time  visiting  classrooms,  analyzing  results,  and 
helping  the  teachers  better  to  comprehend  their 
problems.  In  another  city  the  school  machinery,  as 
outlined  on  paper,  is  perfect,  but  the  superintendent 
is  only  a  business  man ;  he  know  little  of  what  the 
teachers  are  doing — their  methods  of  instruction 
and  results.  On  the  whole  the  teaching  practice  ir 
that  city  is  inferior.  One  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  schools  is  defeated  because  the  superintendent 
does  not  supervise  and  because  he  does  not  know 
how  well  his  assistants  are  supervising.  He  is  tied , 
to  his  desk.    No  matter  how  many  supervisors  there . 
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are  or  how  well  they  are  qualified  for  their  work 
the  superintendent  must  be  the,  chief  supervising 
officer  and  take  time  to  learn  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  classrooms.  He  himself  must  make  a  first-hand 
diagnosis  and  prescribe  the  remedy. 

Much  of  the  haphazard  work  in  some  schools  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  conditions  are  not  analyzed  and 
that  there  is  no  well  worked  out  chart  for  the  teach- 
ers' guidance,  no  definite  end  in  view.  A  course  of 
study  worked  out  in  detail  so  as  to  present  aims  is 
as  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  as  a  blue 
print  is  for  the  guidance  of  a  mechanic.  If  such 
course  is  provided  a  teacher  cannot  say  that  she 
does  not  know  what  is  expected  of  her.     A  course 


of  study  worked  out  in  detail  as  to  aims  does  not 
interfere  with  the  individuality  of  a  teacher,  as 
some  teachers  claim,  but  leaves  her  free  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  attaining  the  aims  and  of  do- 
ing the  work  prescribed  for  the  grade.  In  order  to 
know  whether  the  teachers  are  reaching  the  ends  in 
view  the  supervisor  must  know  how  to  measure  re- 
sults, he  must  have  scales  of  measurement,  both  sub- 
.ieetive  and  objective.  Subjective  scales  are  needed 
i  nthe  work  of  supervision  so  that  supervisors  may 
have  a  common  standard  by  which  to  .judge  teach- 
ing when  they  visit  classrooms,  and  so  that  teachers 
may  know  by  what  standards  their  work  is  evalu- 
ated. 


SUGGESTIVE  CORRELATIONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

By  C.  H.  Lane,   Chief  Specialist  in  Agricultural   Education,   U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  purpose  of  the  material  given  below  is  to  sug- 
gest some  ways  and  means  by  which  teachers  in  the 
sixth  to  the  eighth  grades,  inclusive,  may  utilize 
home  projects  in  correlating  agriculture  and  farm 
problems  with  the  rural  school  work.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary for  some  teachers  to  adapt  the  work  to  their 
own  particular  needs  and  conditions. 

Language  lessons. — Conversations  with  younger 
pupils  about  the  progress  being  made  on  the  farms 
in  harvesting  crops  should  provide  supplementary 
work  for  them.  Brief  written  statements  concern- 
ing their  observations  at  home  should  be  required. 
Of  pupils  of  more  advanced  classes,  narrations  con- 
cerning their  observations  in  connection  with  meth- 
ods employed  in  harvesting  should  be  required.  Af- 
ter the  stories  have  been  related  orally  in  class  the 
pupils  should  be  required  to  reduce  them  to  writ- 
ing. Th  emore  advanced  pupils  should  write  stories 
and  descriptions  concerning  observations  on  excur- 
sions. 

Reading  and  spelling. — The  following  are  suggest- 
ed for  supplementary  work  in  reading  diiring  this 
montli:  The  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves.  Words- 
worth ;  Evening  at  the  Farm,  J.  T.  Trowbridge ;  The 
Corn  Song,  Whittier;  That  Calf,  Alice  Cary;  Aut- 
umn Leaves,  George  Cooper:  Autumn,  Edmund 
Spencer:  Farmyard  Song,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  and 
Harvest  Song,  James  Montgomery. 

List  and  assign  the  new  words  bearing  on  agri- 
culture found  in  the  correlating  exercises  of  this 
month.  The  following  are  suggested  as  examples 
of  words  that  will  appear:  Variety,  crib,  soil,  plat, 
test,  report,  visit,  fair,  pumpkin,  exhibit. 

Drawing. — The  following  are  suggested  for  out- 
line work  in  drawing:  Ears  of  corn,  grains  of  corn, 
open  cotton  boll,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  and  other 
field  and  garden  products  in  season. 

History. — Have  each  pupil,  sufficiently  advanced 
to  do  so,  prepare  a  history  of  his  homestead  or  place 
at  which  he  resides,  dating  back  as  far  as  reliable 
information  may  be  had.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  farm  improvement,  the  character 
of  the  crops  grown  and  with  what  success,  and  the 
connection  the  home  and  the  people  have  had  with 
the  agricultural  and  school  development  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Geography. — Have  the  younger  pupils  prepare  an 
outline  of  the  farmstead  showing  location   of  the 


house,  outbuilding,  garden,  and  orchard.  Require 
them  to  \ise  seeds  and  pictures  to  indicate  the  loca- 
tion of  the  permanent  objects  on  the  farm  and  to  in- 
dicate the  farm  products  and  animals  grown. 

Have  the  older  pupils  study  the  yields  of  the 
crops  of  the  community  as  affected  by  elevation 
and  character  of  soil.  Let  it  be  shown  in  each  case 
where  there  are  striking  examples  of  ffood  or  poor 
^-ields  whether  it  is  due  to  the  elevation  or  to  the 
character  of  the  soil. 

Require  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  this  group 
to  plat  a  5-acre  piece  of  ground,  locating  the  trees, 
streams,  hills  and  hollows,  houses,  if  any,  crops 
grown,  relative  yields  ,and  the  different  kinds  of 
soil. 

Arithmetic. — For  the  simpler  processes  with  the 
younger  pupils  use  shelled  peanuts,  finding  the 
number  of  peas  in  a  pod  of  each  variety,  the  niim- 
ber  in  a  pint,  and  estimate  the  number  required  to 
plant  given  area.  Determine  the  number  of  rows 
of  grain  on  an  ear  of  corn,  the  number  of  grains  in 
a  row.  and  the  whole  number  of  grains  on  the  ear. 
Bv  using  specimens  of  different  varieties  these  exer- 
cises may  be  multiplied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
work.  Similar  processes  with  cotton  seed  and  other 
garden  and  field  crops  may  be  developed.  For 
more  advanced  pupils  simple  processes  in  the  cost 
of  material  for  far  mhuildings  may  he  used. 

Excurpions  and  practical  work. — TVeeklv  trips  to 
nearby  fields  for  the  purpose  of  observins  meth- 
ods of  harvesting  crops  and  seed  selection  should 
be  made.  In  most  sections  of  the  South  October  is 
the  month  for  county  fairs.  By  all  means  let  the 
teacher  spent  at  least  one  day  with  his  pupils  at 
the  fair  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  exhibits 
and  taking  notes.  The  agricultural  exhibits  at  the 
fair  should  prove  a  source  of  splendid  material  for 
correlation  exercises. 

Seasonable  work  in  the  school  or  home  garden 
should  constitute  the  practical  work  of  the  month. 


When  you  renew  your  subscription,  be  sure  to 
remember  to  order  also  that  copy  of  \orth  Carolina 
Poems  you  have  been  intendinir  to  get.  Only  about 
thirty  copies  are  now  left.  The  cloth  copies  are 
$1.00.  the  paper  bound  50  cents.  The  editions  are 
the  same  except  in  binding. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STORY  TELLERS'  LEAGUE 

BY  MRS.  R.  E.  RANSON,  PRESIDENT,  SOUTHPORT,  N.  C. 


The  programs  of  stories  for  the  North  Carolina 
Story  Tellers*  League  as  published  this  year  in 
North  Carolina  Education  will  be,  in  the  main,  holi- 
day stories.  This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
we  are  not  interested  in,  or  trying  to  encourage 
the  telling  of  all  good  stories.  But  there  ai'e  so 
many  stories  that  center  around  our  holidays — 
stories  that  the  children  and  often  the  older  people 
have  never  heard — that  it  seems  best  to  emphasize 
holiday  programs.  When  we  begin  the  arranging 
of  a  program  of  holiday  stories  the  task  lies  in 
selecting  only  the  best,  since  we  hope  to  make  holi- 
days the  means  of  education  as  Avell  as  inspiration. 
But  of  those  who  are  trying-  to  follow  these  pro- 
grams we  want  to  ask  that  they  do  not  tell  so 
many  stories  of  holidays  that  they  neglect  other 
fields  open  to  the  story  teller. 

Every  child  has  an  instinctive  longing  for  stories, 
and  since  we  have  learned  that  he  usually  longs  for 
what  he  needs  in  his  development  we  should  give 
him  stories.  Not  those  we  just  happen  to  know, 
or  those  easiest  found,  but  we  sohould  make  a  very 
careful  selection  for  the  story  often  plays  a  part  we 
have  never  dreamed  of.  Stories  bring  within  our 
reach  every  circumstance  of  life,  and  give  us  men 
and  women  of  all  ages  in  action. 

The  North  Carolina  Story  Tellers'  League  is  a 
neAV  organization,  and  will  be  compelled  to  make 
some  experiments.  But  there  is  open  to  us  a  vast 
work  along  much  needed  lines.  While  our  mem- 
bership is  now  made  up  of  teachers  scattered  over 
the  State,  we  hope  to  register  leagues  not  only  from 
schools,  but  ill  Sunday  schools,  community  clubs, 
and  everywhere  a  group  of  people  can  be  gotten 
together,  who  might  become  interested  in  story  tell- 
ing. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  parent  organization  that 
the  individual  members  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  State  endeavor  to  organize  local  leagues. 
It  is  hoped  than  an  account  of  the  organization  of 
these  local  or  branch  leagues  be  sent  to  the  State 
league  that  we  may  know  what  is  being  done  and 
add  same  to  our  report.  Those  wishing  to  know 
about  the  plan  of  these  organizations  are  asked 
to  write  Jlrs.  R.  E.  Ranson,  Southport.  N.  C. 

Since  Hallo 'een  is  not  until  the  31st  of  October 
the  firsf  section  of  the  following  program  is  fairy 
stories.  These  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
story  teller. 

Program  for  October. 

By  Daphne  Carraway. 

In  the  following  program,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  give  stories  suiting  the  season.  Finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  secure  stories  suitable  for  autumn  or  Hal- 
lowe'en from  all  the  books  suggested  in  the  Sep- 
tember prosrram.  one  other  book  has  been  added. 

For  the  Children's  Hour  is  one  of  the  standard 
l^ooks  used  in  story-telling  and  contains  valuable 
heln.  Id  it  will  be  found  stories  for  the  home,  as 
well  as  fairy  and  holiday  stories.  It  has  material 
for  children  of  different  ajres. 

It  is  suggested  that  Chapter  III  in  Jean  Mitchell 's 


School  be  read  by  the  teacher,  and  the  spirit  of 
"October"  be  carried  out  rather  than  using  this  ma- 
terial directly  on  the  program. 

In  order  that  children  from  all  grades  in  school 
may  enjoy  the  story-telling,  selections  have  been 
made  suitable  for  all. 

Teachers  having  difficulty  in  securing  any  of  the 
stories  in  this  program,   may  get  help  by  writing 
to  the  State  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
SECTION  I. 

Play — Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  from  Little  Plays 
for  Little  People,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Gretchen  and  the  Magic  Fiddle,  Princetta's  Doll, 
The  Golden  Touch,  Cinderella  and  the  Glass  Slipper, 
Fairv  Linen,  The  Princess  and  Her  Golden  Ball, 
all,  from  "Tell  It  Again  Stories,"  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Frog  Prince,  from  "Stories  Children  Need," 
Milton  Bradley  Co. 

The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker,  from  "Stories  to 
Tell   Children",   Houghton,   Mifflin    Co. 

Nursery  Rhymes  and   Mother   Goose   Stories   are 
suggested  to  mothers  and  primary  teachers. 
SECTION  II. 

1.  The  Larks  in  the  Corn  Field,— from  Stories  to 
Tell  to  Children,  pp.  80-82.  (Sara  Cone  Bryant. 
Published  by  Houghton  Jlifflin  Company,  New 
York.) 

2.  The  Blackbury  Bush— from  Stories  to  Tell  to 
Children,  pp.  42-46. 

3.  The  Anxious  Leaf — from  For  the  Children's 
Hour,  DP.  120-121.  (Carolyn.  Atlanta,  Ga..  and 
Sprinc-field.  Mass.) 

4.  The  Seed  Babies'  Blanket— from  For  the  Chil- 
dren's Hour,  pp.  11 5-117. 

5.  Goldenrod  and  Aster — from  For  the  Children's 
Hour.  np.  199-200. 

6.  The  Story  of  Persephone — from  For  the  Chil- 
dren's Hour.  pp.  111-11.^. 

Poems. 

Some  appropriate  noems  are  also  sugsrested.  All 
may  join  in  this.  These  poems  have  been  set  to 
music. 

"Come  Little  Leaves." 
"October  Gave  a  Party." 
"October's  Brio-ht  Blue  Weather." 
Hallow 'een  Prop-ram. 
Adapt  and  tell  the  storv  of  H^llnAv'een. 
Shippietaro,   Burg   Hill's   on   Fire.    The   Kinc   of 
the    Cats,    A    Strange    Visitor.    ThePhautom    Nifrht 
of  Yandil  Camp,  all  from  "Good  Stories  for  Great 
Holidays,"  Houghton.  Mifflin   Co. 

A  Hallow 'een  from  "Tell  It  Again  Stories,"  Ginn 
&  Co. 

Adapt  and  tell  Hansel  and  Gretel.  This  storv  can 
be  found  in  "Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays"  and 
"Stories  Children  Need." 

Halloween  Stories. 

1.  Hansel  and  Gretel — from  Good  Stories  for 
Great  HoHrlnvs.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company.  Boston. 

2.  The  King  of  the  Cats — from  Good  Stories  for 
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Great  Holidays,   pp.  239-250.      (Frances  J.   Oleott.  .4  I'he   Strange   Visitor — from   Good   Stories   for 

Great  Holidays,  pp.  256-258.         '  Great  Holidays,  pp.  258-261. 

3.  The    Strange    Visitor — from    Gool    Stories    for  4.  The  Phantom  Knight  of  Vandal  Camp — from 

Great  Holidays,  pp.  258-261.  Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays,  pp.  262-265. 


STORIES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 


AUNTIE'S  NEW  YEAR  GIFT. 

"Here  is  a  New  Year  present  for  you,  Antie  Bess," 
cried  little  Ben.  "But  before  you  take  it,  please 
guess  what  it  is — it's  so  funny." 

Benny  had  a  covered  basket  in  his  hand.  He 
held  it  very  carefiilly. " 

"It's  in  here,"  he  said.  "Mrs.  Farmer  Brown 
gave  it  to  me.  It's  sort  of  round  and  sort  of  vel- 
low." 

"A  pumkin, "  cried  Auntie  Bess.  Then  she 
laughed,  for  a  pumpkin  wouldn't  go  inthat  basket 
unless  it  was  a  baby  pumpkin. 

"No,"  cried  Bennie.     "Smaller  than  a  pumkin." 

"An  apple?    A  yellow-brown  russet?" 

"Bigger  than  an  apple.  Aunties." 

"Smaller  than  a  pumpkin  and  bigger  than  an 
apple,"  said  Antie.  "Let  me  think  a  minute.  A 
jar  of  Mrs.  Farmer  Brown's  delicious  apple-jelly?" 

"No." 

"A  nice  little  round  print  of  butter?  An  egg — 
one  of  the  big,  golden-shelled  ones  the  little  brown 
hen  lays." 

"No,  no,"  laughed  Bennie.  "That's  too  small 
again — but  oh,  you're  getting  warm.  Auntie!" 

"A  pumpkin  pie  in  a  saucer,  with  one  of  the  lit- 
tle brown  hen's  eggs  in  it?" 

"It  isn't  to  eat,  at  all.  Auntie,"  said  Bennie. 
"That  is,"  he  added  anxiously,  "you  could — but 
I  do  hope  you  won't."  He  shook  the  basket  gently. 
Something  inside  stirred. 

"A  dear  little  kitten?"  cried  Auntie. 

"You  couldn't  eat  a  kitten.  Auntie!" 

"Sure  enough.  I  can't  guess,  Bennie.  Tell  me 
something  about  this  thing  that  makes  it  different 
from  other  things." 

"Fir.st  it  lived  in  a  little,  round,  white  house," 
said  Bennie. 

"Oh,  oh!"  cried  Auntie  Bess.  "And  when  it 
wanted  to  eome  gut  did  it  crack  the — .shell,  Ben- 
nie?" 

' '  Yes, ' '  said  Bennie.     "Oh,  listen,  Auntie  ! ' ' 

Bennie  held  up  the  basket.  Auntie  put  her  ear 
close  to  it.  Some  one  inside,  said,  ' '  Cluck !  Cluck  ! ' ' 
in  an  anxious  little  whisper. 

"I  know,"   laughed   Auntie: 

"It  rhymes  with  Ben, 
It's  a  little !" 

The  last  word  she  wispered  in  Bennie 's  ear. 

What  was  Bennie 's  gift  to  Auntie  Bess?  Where 
did  Auntie  keep  it?  What  did  she  give  it  to  eat? 
What  did  she  name  it?  What  happened  to  it  one 
day?    Tell  a  story  about 

Auntie  and  Ben 

And  the  little  fat 

: — American  Primary  Education 


President  of  Wellesley  College.  One  summer  a 
group  of  girls  had  been  listening  to  her  tell  of 
her  life's  work.  Her  manner  was  so  attractive, 
her  life  had  been  so  useful,  and  she  seemed  always 
to  be  so  happy  that  one  of  the  girls  asked : 

"Mrs.  Palmer,  you  are  always  so  cheerful  and 
happy;  will  you  tell  us,  please,  how  we  can  be 
happy?" 

"I  will,  dear,"  said  this  noble  woman.  "I  will 
give  you  three  ver_y  simple  rules : 

"The  first  is  this:  Committ  something  to  memor.v 
every  day,  something  good.  It  needn't  be  much. 
Three  or  four  words  will  do — just  a  pretty  bit  of 
a  poem  or  a  Bible  verse. 

"The  second  rule  is:  Look  for  something  pretty 
every  day;  and  don't  skip  a  day,  or  it  won't  work. 

"My  third  is — now,  mind,  don't  skip  a  day:  Do 
something  for  somebody  every  day!  That  is  all 
thcTC  is  to  it.  dear.    You'd  better  try  it." 

These  three  rules  are  just  as  good  as  when  they 
were  spoken ;  they  will  work  always  and  every- 
M'here,  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city;  for 
boys  as  well  as  for  girls.  They  will  make  a  farm 
house  warm  in  the  chill  winter  and  a  tenement 
eool  in  the  blazing  summer.  They  will  help  to 
make  us  masters  of  our  lives.  They  are  so  plain 
that  everybody  can  understand  thera  and  so  prac- 
tical that  everybody  can  keep  them.  No  matter 
how  lowering  and  how  array  the  sky,  these  rules 
will  make  the  sun  shine  through. 

(Let  the  teacher  ask  the  pupils  this  ((uestion: 
How  many  people  have  you  ever  seen  who  seemed 
to  observe  thes  rules?) 


HOW  ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER  FOUND  HAP- 
PINESS. 

One  of  the  foremost  women  in  America  was  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  the  honored     and  beloved     first 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  BLUE  RTDGE,  OR  A 
STORY  OF  THE  OLD-TIME  TOURNAMENT. 

[This  story  was  told  b.y  Hunter  Oakle3^  of  the 
4-B  grade.  Winston  schools,  and  printed  in  the  Win- 
ston-Salem News,  a  monthly  paper  published  by 
the  Winston-Salem  High   School.] 

In  1881  in  Henry  County,  Virginia,  there  was  a 
Tournament  given  by  men  from  different  places.  I 
will  explain  to  you  what  a  Tournament  is.  It  was 
given  in  honor  of  the  President,  James  A.  Garfield. 
There  were  three  posts  put  up  and  each  contained 
a  ring  painted  red.  There  was  a  track  under  the 
posts  for  the  horses  to  run  on.  There  were  twelve 
men  to  ride  horse  back  and  they  were  called.  The 
Knights  of  the  Tournament.  They  had  each  one 
named  but  T  do  not  remember  but  one  of  their 
names.  That  was  R.  J.  Reynolds,  his  name  was 
Knight  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  A  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Morris  would  get  upon  a  stand  and 
call  out  which  Knight  should  ride  next.  A  man 
would  come  around  the  track  riding  as  fast  as  he 
could,  with  a  spear  in  his  hand.  He  would  run  his 
spear  throngs  the  rings.  If  he  got  all  thrpe  of  the 
rings  he  would  get  first  honor.  There  were  three 
honors.  First,  Second,  and  Third.  The  gentleman 
that  got  first  lienor  crowned  his  girl.  They  had  a 
supper  and  a  big  ball  was  given  that  night. 
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THE  FIRST  THANKSGIVING  COUNCIL. 

By  Meta  Liles,  Edgecombe  County. 

(We  are  publishing  this  little  play  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  in  order  that  pupils  may  have  time  to 
prepare  it  for  Thanksgiving.) 

TIME   1621 

SCENE   Gov.  Bradford's  Office 

CHARATERS Gov.  Bradford, 

Capt.  Miles  Standish,   Elder  Brewster,  Par- 
mer Endicott,   Parmer,   Wingfield,   John   Al- 
den,  who  is  Secretary  to  Governor. 
Indians — Massasoit,  Chief,  Samoset,  Squanto. 

Costumes — Short  trousers  with  biickles,  ruffs  for 
neck  and  large  Puritan  hats.  Elder  Brewster 
should  carry  a  Bible,  and  Captain  Miles  Standish 
should  carry  a  sword  or  gun.  Indians  in  Indian 
costumes. 

SCENE  I. 

(Governor  Bradford  and  John  Alden  are  seated 
at   Governor's   desk.) 

Govenor  Bradford — John  Alden,  did  you  get 
word  to  Miles  Standish,  Elder  Brewster,  Farmer 
Wingfield,  Farmer  Endicoth,  Massasoit,  Samoset, 
and  Squanto  to  meet  us  here  today? 

John  Alden — I  did  your  honor  (He  writes  for  a 
minute.)  Hark!  it  seems  to  me  that  I  hear  foot- 
steps now.  I  think  they  are  at  hand.  (John  ."Mden 
goes  to  door,  opens  it,  and  iadmits  them.  The 
Governor  shakes  hands  with  each  one  calling  each 
by  name.  After  the  white  men,  the  Indians  come  in, 
first  Massasoit,  then  Samoset,  last  Squanto.) 

Squanto — I'Bows  low.)  Welcome,  Englishmen! 

Governor  Bradford — (Knocks  on  desk).  Gentle- 
men, be  seated.  I  have  called  you  together  today 
for  a  strange  purpose.  Less  than  a  year  ago,  we, 
a  strange  people  in  a  strange  land,  landed  on  yonder 
bleak  shore.  Who  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  dan- 
gers, the  struggles,  and  the  heartaches  through 
which  we  have  passed  ?  The  sky  was  the  roof  under 
which  we  slept  and  our  guns  have  been  our  com- 
panions by  day  and  by  night.  The  country  was 
new  and  strange  to  us;  the  land  had  to  be  cleared; 
and  out  of  forests  we  have  had  to  build  homes  and 
to  make  a  living  for  ourselves  and  those  dependent 
on  us.  All  of  lis  know  the  pinch  of  hunger ;  we 
remember  the  fright  caused  by  the  Indians  and  the 
cold  blasts  of  winter  piercing  through  scanty  cloth- 
ing. We  have  had  to  struggle  through  sickness, 
poverty  and  death,  but  we  are  yet  alive.  Now 
our  crops  have  been  harvested.  There  is  more 
than  enough  to  last  for  another  year.  The  Indians 
are  our  friends,  instead  of  our  enemies.  We  have 
been  wonderfully  blest.  It  seems  to  me,  brethren, 
that  we  ought  to  stop  from  our  labors  and  set  apart 
a  special  day  of  Thanksgiving  for  these  blessings. 
I  have  called  you  together  to  ask  what  you  think  of 
the  plan  and  will  now  be  glad  to  hear  a  discus- 
sion. 

Ca.T)tain  Miles  Standish — Governor  Bradford, 
I  think  the  plan  is  a  good  one.  The  Indians  are 
now  our  friends.  The  good  chief,  Massosoit.  is 
here  with  us  today.  The  time  was.  when  we  were 
afraid  to  clri«e  our  evelids  lest  wp  be  murdered  in 
our  sleeu.  E^^en  while  we  worshiried,  some  of  us 
hfirl  +0  gupvd  the  raee*"ipg-bousn  for  fenr  that  the 
Indians  would  spring  upon  us  suddenly  as  the  hawk 
upon    the   chick,     But    the   Indians    are    now    our 


friends.  They  have  taught  us  how  to  hunt  the  deer, 
and  the  red  man  and  the  pale  face  now  hunt  side 
by  side.  I  suggest  that  besides  the  religious  ser- 
vice we  have  a  feast  tomorrow.  All  can  come  to- 
gether at  the  meeting-house.  The  men  can  hunt 
wild  turkeys,  deer,  and  bears;  the  boys  can  fish 
for  clams  and  oysters;  and  the  women  can  bake 
bread,  pies,  cakes,  and  puddings.  Those  are  my 
views,  Governor  Bradford. 

Fanner  Endicott — Governor  Bradford,  I  shall 
never  forget  the  troubles  of  last  winter  when  the 
sick  had  to  bury  the  dead,  and  when  the  well  were 
weak  for  want  of  food.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
long  house  in  which  we  all  huddled  together  for 
safety  and  for  comfort.  I  can  shut  my  eyes  now 
and  almost  hear  the  wind  whistling  through  the 
huge  cracks  and  feel  the  snow  and  sleet  beating 
in  my  face.  But,  oh !  the  cold  and  exposure  were 
not  all.  Then  the  wolf  was  a  lingering  visitor  at 
every  door  ,and  truly  did  it  seem  that  every  day 
would  be  our  last.  Now,  I  have  a  huge  log  cabin, 
several  acres  of  cleared  land,  a  full  barn,  a  plenti- 
ful table,  and  a  happy  home.  I  am  thankful  and 
want  us  to  give  thanks  for  life,  liberty,  and  pros- 
perity. 

Elder  Brewster — Governor  Bradford,  of  a  hun- 
dred of  us  who  landed  less  than  a  year  ago,  many 
are  sleeping  in  the  churchyard  yonder.  We  are 
still  alive  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful.  I  am 
thankful  for  life,  for  our  homes,  our  harvests  of 
plenty,  but  most  of  all  am  I  thankful  that  after 
twelve  year's  Avanderings  we  have  the  privilege  of 
worshipping  God  as  we  choose  in  our  own  homes 
and  among  our  own  people.  For  this  I  am  truly 
thankful.  I  suggest  that  we  have  three  services  to- 
morrow. We  can  come  together  in  the  early  morn- 
ing for  praise  and  Avorship ;  at  the  noon  hour  we 
can  spread  our  dinner  in  the  churchyard  on  a  com- 
mon table,  the  brother  of  low  degree  sitting  with 
the  brotherof  high  degree.  While  there  should  be 
plenty  to  eat  and  to  spare,  there  should  be  no 
rioting  or  reveling.  In  the  afternoon  we  can  have 
another  service.  Finally,  as  the  sun  goes  down, 
we  can  again  give  thanks  for  the  blessings  which 
the  sun,  rain  and  this  country  have  brought  ixs 
and  which  it  yet  promises. 

Governor  Bradfrod — Parmer  Wingfield,  we  have 
not  yet  heard  from  you.  What-  have  you  to  sa.y 
on  the  subject? 

Farmer  Wingfield — Governor  Bradford.  I  agree 
with  all  that  the  other  brethren  have  said.  I  want 
us  to  have  a  religious  service,  and  a  feast.  I 
also  want  us  to  invite  our  Indian  friends.  Had 
it  not  been  for  Squanto.  here,  our  barns  would  not 
now  be  bursting  with  plenty.  When  I  first  plant- 
ed the  corn,  it  ,iust  wouldn't  grow.  It  was  yel- 
low, little  and  pointed  only  to  starvation.  I  worked 
it  by  day  and  dreamed  about  it  by  night  but  all 
to  no  avail.  We  had  worked  hard  in  clearing 
the  fields,  getting  them  ready  to  be  cultivated,  and 
then  how  faithfully  did  we  tend  the  poor,  little 
crops !  I  was  about  to  give  un,  when  along  came 
Souanto  dropping  a  fish  in  this  hill  of  corn,  then  in 
that.  At  once  the  corn  took  on  new  life,  grew, 
and  mnltiolied.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Souanto 
and  our  other  Indian  friends,  starvation  would 
agRin  be  st.iringr  yq  in  the  face.  By  all  me^ns  let  us 
have  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  and  invite  our  In- 
dian friends. 
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(Massasoit  motions  to  John  Alden  whogoes  to  him. 
They  talk  by  their  fingers.)  • 

John  Alden — Governor  Bradford,  Massasoit  says 
he  and  the  other  Indians  will  help  us  hunt  this 
afternoon.  Furthermore,  they  will  come  to  the 
feast  tomorrow,  bringing  quantities  of  this  bright, 
beautiful  delicacy.  (He  shows  string  of  pop  corn 
to  Gov.  Bradford  who  tastes,  Massasoit  again  mo- 
tions to  John  Alden  who  goes  over  and  listens  to 
signs.) 

John  Alden — Governor  Bradford,  Massasoit  says 
the  Great  Spirit  loves  His  white  childrtn  the  best. 

Governor  Bradford — (rising) — Gentlemen,  it  is 
settled.  Tomorrow  the  members  of  Plymouth  col- 
ony and  our  lidian  friends  will  come  together  at  the 
meeting-house  for  a  day  of  praise  and  Thanks- 
giving. I  ask  that  you  notify  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  Pljrmoutli  colony  to  gather  at  the 
meeting-house  shortly  after  sunrise.  We,  the  Pil- 
grims, will  celebrate  the  first,  but  I  say  with  a 
prophet's  vision,  it  will  not  be  the  last  Thanks- 
giving in  this  country — America. 


MEMORY  GEMS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Sow  a  thought,  you  reap  an  act; 
Sow  an  act,  and  you  reap  a  habit ; 
Sow  a  habit,  and  you  reap  a  character ; 
Sow  a  character,  and  you  reap  a  destiny. 


Not  in  the  clamor  of  the  crowded  street. 
But  in  ourselves  are  triumph  and  defeat. 
Not  in  the  shouts  and  plaudits  6f  the  throng, 


The  Mind  is  an  album,  unsullied  and  bright, 
Just   opened — for  angels  and   spirits   to   write 
Each  thought  and  affection,  intent  and  desire. 
That  wisdom  may  sanction,  that  love  may  inspire. 

Woodworth. 


There  are  as  many  lovely  things. 

As   many    pleasant    tones. 
For  those  who  sit  by  cottage  hearths 

As  those  who  sit  on  thrones. 

— Mrs.  Hawkesworth. 


Little  by  little  I  '11  learn  to  know 
The   stored-up   vnsdom   of  long  ago — 
The  world  will  be  the  better  for  me. 
And  one  of  these  days  perhaps  we'll  see 


POEMS  ON  THE  VALUE  OF  A  LAUGH. 

When  a  bit  of  sunshine  hits  ye. 

After  passing  of  a  clouds, 
When  a  fit  of  laughters  gits  ye 

An'  ye'r  spine  is  feelin'  proud. 
Don't  fergit  to  up  and  fling  it 

At  a  soul  that's  feelin'  blue. 
For  the  minit  that  ye  sling  it 

It's  a  boomerang  to  you. 

— Captain  Jack  Crawford. 


A  Laugh. 

A  laugh  is  just  like  sunshine, 

It  freshens  all  the  day, 
It  tips  the  peaks  of  life  with  light 

And  drives  the  clouds  away. 


The  soul  grows  glad  that  hears  it. 
And  feels  it  courage  strong, 

A  laugh  is  just  like  sunshine, 
For  cheering  folks  along. 

A  laugh  is  just  like  nuisic. 

It  lingers  in  the  heart, 
Ajid  where  its  melody  is  heard 

The  ills  of  life  depart. 
And  happy  thoughts  come  crowding 

Its  jouyful  notes  to   greet, 
A  laugh  is  just  like  music 

For  making  living  sweet. 

— Selected. 


A  POEM  FOR  PRIMARY  CHILDREN. 

In  connection  with  the  flowers  and  a  rainy  day. 
tell  George  McDonald's  story  of  the  lily: 

"Little  white  lily 

Sat  by  a  stone. 
Waiting   and  wainting. 

Till  the  sun  shone. 

Little  white  lily. 

Sunshine  has  fled. 
Little  white  lily. 

Is    lifting    lier    head. 

Little  white  lily, 

Droopeth  with  pain. 
Waiting  and  waiting, 

For  the  fresh  rain. 

Little  white  lily, 

Holdeth    her   cup, 
Rain  is   fast   falling. 

And  filling  it  up." 

(One  hand  may  be  held  cup-shaped  and  the  flower, 
and  the  other  may  bring  the  rain.) — Kindergarten 
Review. 


WHAT  THEY  CALL  iT. 

Grandma  says  we're  right  in  style, 
A-sitin'  in  our  automo-bile. 

Grandpa  says  we're  fit  to  kill, 
A-ridin'  in  our  automo-bill. 

Ma,  she  says  we  ought  feel 
Grateful  fer  our  automo-beel. 

Pa  says  there  ain't  no  other  man 
Kin  run  an  auto  like  he  can. 

Auntie  preaches  near  and  far 
'Bout  our  lovely  turing  car. 

Uncle  Bill  says  he  ain't  seen 
'Nowhere  such  a  good  machine. 

Brother  Jim,  he  keeps  a-braggin' 
'Bout  the  speed  of  our  new  wagon. 

But,  oh,  it  sounds  so  grand  and  noble 
When  sister  Sue  says  automobile. 

—Puck. 
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Urge  the  distiiet  commiTTees  to  hare  the  buildings 
readv  for  tbe  opening  of  schooL 


ConrmiTteemen  should  help  the  teacliers  to  secxtre 
good  boarding  places.  This  is  ioiponant,  Mr.  Super- 
intendent. 


One  eity  superintendent  in  addressing  his  teachers 
recently  said:  "" There  should  be  co-operation  be- 
tiveen  voti  aiid  L''    Certainly  I 


Teachers  who  hold  State  certifieates  ought  to  be 
leaders  in  all  the  progressive  and  professional  more- 
ments  connected  irith  school  Trork. 


The  Story  Tellers'  League  has  great  possibilities. 
This  is  the  agency  that  can  add  genuine  life  to  the 
schools.  The  members  of  this  league  should  hare 
the  co-operatiQU  of  all  Hve  teachers. 


The  Eeading  Circle  Work  for  the  year  1916-1917 
should  be  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The 
city  schools  as  well  as  the  rural  schools  should  unite 
to  make  it  of  great  value  to  the  teacher. 


As  Brother  Corson  says.  "Some  teachers  devote 
their  time  and  energies  to  the  subject  of  credits; 
others  are  big  enough  to  think  of  human  beings  and 
education."  3Ir.  Superintendent,  please  think  on 
these  things. 


At  a  meeting  of  "the  Fraternity  of  Teachers" 
held  in  Forsyth  County.  X.  C.  in  1859  it  was  re- 
solved 'That  we  disclaim  any  teacher  who  shall  un- 
derbid another  in  order  to  get  a  schooL  and  .such 
win  be  considered  by  this  associati-on  as  not  occupy- 
ing an  honorable  position,*"  Furthermore,  it  was 
resolved:  "That  we  will  recognize  no  one  as  a  teach- 
er in  good  standing  who  does  not  establish  system 
and  keep  good  order  in  the  school-''  Some  stand- 
ard: 


The  International  Harvester  Company  of  Chicago 
has  an  Educational  department  that  is  equal  lq  ex- 
tent to  any  State  department  of  education.  All  who 
are  interested  in  rural  life  education  should  send 
for  its  literature.  It  supplied  last  year  nearly  3,000 
spts  of  charts  and  slides  for  use  in  extension  work 
and  reached  over  400,000  people  during  the  month 
of  March  alone.  "Write  to  the  International  Har- 
vester Co..  Chicago.  IlL.  for  information. 


In  publishing  the  number  of  moonlight  schools  in 
the  several  counties  of  the  State  we  made  an  error 
as  to  Forsyth  County.  We  gave  that  county  credit 
for  only  two  such  schools  and  twenty  pupils  en- 
rolled. According  to  the  report  of  the  county  super- 
intendent we  find  that  Forsyth  had  26  schools  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  301.  And  this  good  report  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  fact  it  repre.sents  only 
the  work  done  in  the  month  of  Xovember. 


Mr.  C.  E.  Xewldrk,  head  of  the  Educational  De- 
partment and  Director  of  the  Band  McXally  and 
Company,  died  September  11.  Mr.  Xewkirk  had 
many  friends  in  Xorth  Carolina  who  will  regret  to 
learn  of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ability.  But,  perhaps,  his  greatest  strength  lay  in 
Ms  capacity  for  frienship  and  hs  broad  human  sym- 
pathies which  drew  to  him.  and  to  his  company  a 
host  of  friends.  The  educational  world  is  poorer  be- 
cause of  his  death. 


Many  years  ago  a  family  of  Parkers  moved  from 
Wilkes  County  to  Illinois.  In  the  number  was  a 
little  boy  who  grew  into  a  life  of  educational  ac- 
Ti^"ity  and  usefulness  and  after  a  long  career  of  ser- 
vice has  just  died  in  the  State  of  his  adoption.  His 
name  was  C.  M.  Parker.  He  was  editor  and  publish- 
er of  The  School  Xews  and  Practical  Education, 
one  of  the  best  educational  journals  in  the  coun- 
try, and  died  at  his  home  in  Taylorville,  HI.,  Au- 
gust 24,  1916.  just  as  his  journal  was  entering  the 
thirtieth  year  of  its  publication.  His  business,  in- 
cluding the  School  Xews,  wiU  be  carried  on  by  his 
wife  and  son  as  requested  in  his  wHL 


October  9  is  Fire  Prevention  Day  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina. This  is  a  good  time  to  examine  aU  chimneys 
3ues  or  stove  pipes  in  order  to  see  if  they  are  safe. 
It  is  said  that  in  America  we  bum  twelve  school- 
houses  and  two  colleges  every  week.  In  the  United 
States,  a  fire  occurs  every  day  in  some  schooL  The 
loss  of  life  is  great,  while  the  loss  of  property 
amounts  to  several  hundred  thousand  doUars.  The 
American  people  have  given  less  thought  to  the  pro- 
tection of  schools  and  their  precious  contents  than 
has  been  given  to  manufacturing  plants  and  build- 
ings in  general.  Frequently  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren are  saved  simply  because  the  fire  occurs  while 
the  .school  is  not  in  session. 
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Are  you  seeking  uniformity?  The  best  way  to 
approach  unifomiity  is  to  have  teachers'  meetiDgs 
and  teachers'  conferences.  Oce-formity  for  all 
teachers  is  bad,  but  uniformity  through  likeminded- 
ness  is  verv  desirable. 


Much  is  being  ^vTitten  today  about  open  air 
schools.  Every  school  in  North  Carolina  could  be 
an  open  air  school,  in  part,  except  on  rainy  dyys. 
ilany  of  the  recitations,  not  only  could,  but  should 
be  conducted  out  doors.  Oral  language,  some  of  the 
arithmetic,  much  of  the  reading,  nearly  all  of  the 
geography  could  easily  be  conducted  out  of  doors. 
Dont  think  you  have  to  wait  for  it  to  become 
a  fad  and  that  specially  constructed  buildings  must 
be  erected,  and  that  a  lot  of  old  women  and  female 
men  have  got  to  sit  on  the  case  before  you  can  have 
an  open  air  school. 


COMPELLED  TO  INCREASE  CLUB  BATES. 

While  the  price  is  one  dollar  a  year  »;  10  numbers) 
will  remain  as  the  regular  subscription  rate  of 
North  Carolina  Education  to  single  subscribers,  the 
unprecedented  cost  of  priating  paper  forces  us  to 
make  an  advance  in  our  rates  to  clubs.  These  rates 
are  printed  at  the  top  of  page  12,  and  we  eamestly 
urge  all  superiatendents  and  principals,  and  other 
friends  who  send  clubs,  to  be  governed  by  these 
new  rates. 

The  advance  we  have  made  in  the  lowest  rate  to 
large  clubs  of  teachers  does  not  cover  half  of  the 
actual  iuereased  cost  to  us  of  the  paper  alone,  but 
we  hope  by  extra  exertion  to  increase  the  number 
of  our  subscribers  to  the  point  where  we  can  at 
least  break  even.  The  white  paper  on  which  the 
October  number  is  printed  cost  us  just  a  little 
less  than  three  times  what  our  paper  was  costing 
a  few  months  ago. 

It  is  certainly  a  condition  that  calls  vociferously 
for  federal  investigation  and  regiUation.  The  mills 
and  jobbers  are  making  oppressive  profits  and  when 
they  make  returns  of  their  dividends  and  sud- 
denly acquired  surplus  wealth,  the  government  will 
have  some  information  on  which  to  act.  And  it 
ought  to  put  the  clamps  on. 


POLITICS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
The  strained  effort  of  certain  political  speakers 
to  leave  the  impression  that  State  politics  is  respon- 
sible for  a  long  school  term  in  some  counties  and 
short  school  terms  in  other  counties  is  ridiculous. 
Do  the  speakers  really  know  t  hat  the  counties  hav- 
ing the  shortest  school  terms  as  a  rule  supply  the 
least  of  the  funds  for  their  schools  and  draw  the 
most  from  the  State,  and  those  like  Durham  County 
that  have  the  longest  school  terms  stipply  very  near- 
ly all  of  their  own  funds  and  draw  very  little  per 
capita  from  the  State!    Xow  run  your  finger  down 


he  co-umns  of  the  counties  and  whenever  you  come 
to  a  cotinty  that  has  the  minimum  school  term,  no- 
t.ce  how  much  such  a  county  draws  per  pupil  trom 

he  State  treasury.  You  will  find,  beloved,  that 
there  is  no  discrimination,  unless  it  is  in  favor  of 
the  weak  county,  and  too  regardless  of  the  polities 
of  the  county. 

Is  there  a  thoughtful  man  who  r.-._,  ..  rlieves  that 
the  entire  school  fund  should  be  sent  to  the  State 
treasury  and  from  thence  distributed  to  all  the 
schools  of  the  State?  If  so  he  can  doubtless  be  lo- 
cated in  those  counties  where  self  help  is  at  a  mini- 
m-jm  or  he  may  be  an  officer  seeker. 


CHEATING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

This  is  the  heading  of  an  article  in  the  Ohio  Edu- 
cational Alonthly.  and  is  one  of  a  number  of  articles 
dealing  with  this  rather  serious  eviL  The  Century 
:Magazine  published  recently  an  article  endtled, 
"The  Moral  Failure  of  Efficiency "•  and  the  writer 
asked  the  question,  ''Is  that  man  a  good  neighbor 
or  citizen  whose  moral  standards  are  not  right,  who 
is  not  honest  and  square  in  aU  his  dealings?"  The 
writer  then  proceeded  to  criticize  the  school  and 
to  insist  that  "man  training"  be  given  more  promi- 
nence in  the  schools,  or  better,  to  quote.  "Isn't  it 
about  time  for  our  modern  schools  to  supplement 
manual  training  with  a  little  man  traininef" 

The  principal  of  the  High  School  of  Middleton. 
Ohio,  made  an  investigation  in  his  school  and  the 
results  are  interesting.  A  large  number  of  really 
honest  pupils  did  not  seem  to  know  what  cheatine 
is.  The  result  showed,  furthermore,  that  57  per 
cent  "frankly  confessed "'  that  they  did  cheat.  The 
principal  then  asked  for  the  reasons  for  cheating. 
The  seven  reasons  named  most  frequently  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Laziness. 

2.  To  get  good  grades  . 

3.  Lack  of  proper  preparation. 

i.  Lack  of  time  to  get  assigned  work. 
-5.  To  avoid  scolding  from  the  teacher. 

6.  The  temptation,  because  it  is  easv  to  "get  bv" 
with  it. 

7.  Habit. 

The  writer  measures  to  some  extent  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher  in  these  words: 

"If  we.  by  permitting  our  pupils  to  cheat,  give 
them  grades  and  credits  and  promotions  and  diplo- 
mas that  they  have  not  earned  and  do  not  deserve, 
if  we  by  these  methods  encourage  them  to  bluff  and 
cheat  their  way  through  school,  or  at  least  throuch 
the  difficulties  in  school,  is  not  the  scholarship  of 
our  institution  just  to  that  extent  a  pretense  and  a 
farce?" 

It  vould  be  a  valtiable  contribution  to  real  prog- 
ress in  Xorth  Carolina  if  principals  of  our  high 
schools  and  college  teachers  woiild  make  a  thorough 
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investigation  of  this  evil,  and  by  this  means  deter- 
mine iiow  to  give  the  right  kind  of  moral  instruc- 
tion. We  have  used  the  terms  ''moral  training,'' 
"Christian  citizenship,"  "manhood  training,"  etc., 
until  they  have  become  trite  and  almost  meaningless. 
For  the  present,  discard  these  sweet-sounding,  peda- 
gogical terms,  and  ask  this  question.  Do  high  school 
pupils  lie  and  cheat  and  steal?  If  so,  how  is  the 
best  way  to  check  the  evil?  The  college  might  con- 
sider the  same  questions  but  with  special  reference 
to  college  students. 


EDUCATIONAL   PRINCIPLES   VS.   EDUCA- 
TIONAL PRACTICE. 

"What  education  is  and  how  the  young  should 
be  educated,  are  questions  that  lequire  discussion. 
At  present  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  subjects  to  be  taught;  for  men  are  by  no  means 
in  accord  as  to  what  the  young  should  learn, 
whether  they  aim  at  virtue  or  at  getting  the  best 
out  of  life.  Neither  is  it  clear  whether  education 
is  more  concerned  wih  intellect  or  witli  character." 
No,  my  dear  sir.  this  quotation  was  not  taken  from 
a  modern  book  on  pedadgogy.  Neither  Charters,  nor 
Hamilton,  nor  Colgrove,  nor  McMurry  was  the  first 
to  call  our  attention  to  this  question.  The  above 
quotation  was  written  by  Aristotle  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago.  And  judging  from  the  many 
books  on  "Educational  principles,"  and  the  few  on 
"Educational  practice"  and  "Educational  results," 
we  are  making  slow  jirogress. 

How  many  institute  conductors  will  go  into 
the  institutes  this  summer  with  a  few  lessons 
that  they  are  willing  to  give  to  the  attending  teach- 
ers, and  declare  that  such  and  such  a  lesson  is 
really  worth  while?  We  have  been  discussing  Edu- 
cational principles  since  the  days  of  Aristotle.  But 
what  we  all  need  is  an  example.  Who  will  set  the 
example  ? 


THE  SCHOOL  REGISTER  SHOULD  BE  PROP- 
ERLY KEPT. 

In  Supt.  S.  B.  Underwood's  Handbook  for  Pitt 
County  Teachers,  very  just  and  timely  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  keeping  the  school  reg- 
ister so  as  to  meet  fully  the  purpose  it  was  made  for 
—that  of  keeping  a  full,  neat,  and  accurate  perma- 
nent record  of  the  school's  work  and  progress.  What 
Mr.  Underwood  enjoins  upon  his  teachers  is  so  use- 
ful in  other  counties  that  we  print  his  instructions 
in  full,  as  follows : 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  year,  take  care  to 
see  that  the  school  register  is  properly  and  neatly 
kept.  All  M'ork  should  be  done  with  pen  and  ink. 
Study  the  explanations  given  on  page  3.  Note  espec- 
ially the  following  directions: 

1.  The  school  census  must  be  copied  in  the  regis- 
ter. 

2.  The  teachers'  contract  must  be  copied. 


3.  The  pupils  should  be  enrolled  alphabetically, 
surnames  tirst.  Age  and  sex  must  be  indicated  and 
names  or  parents  given. 

4.  'ihe  cliild  s  record  must  show  when  he  entered 
school,  each  day  absent,  when  he  left  school,  days 
present  and  times  lardy  during  each  month  and  tor 
the  wiioie  year,  and  the  grade  he  is  in;  also  the  grade 
he  is  promoted  to. 

5.  In  the  tirst  of  the  book,  the  i^rogress  made  by 
each  grade  as  a  whole  must  be  given. 

b.  In  the  "School  Attendance  Blank"  must  be 
set  forth  the  intormation  asked  for. 

7.  Just  after  the  roll,  certain  statistical  informa- 
tion must  be  given  for  each  month  and  for  the  year. 

8.  Following  this,  there  must  be  a  report  of  the 
enrollment  by  grades  and  the  number  of  pupils 
studying  the  various  branches. 

9.  The  last  thing  in  the  register  is  the  most  impor- 
tant "Yearly  Summary  of  Each  Pupil."  This  in- 
formation must  be  given  for  every  pupil  whose 
name  has  appeared  on  the  roll  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  This  is  very  important.  Be  sure  to  name 
the  text  studied  and  the  page  reached.  This  must 
be  a  full  report  on  every  child.  Do  not  omit  any- 
thing. 

Unlike  the  reports,  a  separate  register  will  be 
kept  by  each  teacher.  Keep  this  correct  from  the 
beginning.  Mistakes  or  omissions  will  delay  your 
last  salarj'  voucher. 

You  will  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  your  work 
the  register  for  last  year.  Return  them  both  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  This  will  be  the  permanent 
record  for  your  school.     Keep  it  correctly. 


SEND  US  YOUR  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
North  Carolina  Education  is  now  prepared  to 
handle  subscriptions  to  all  the  leading  magazines. 
A  considerable  number  of  publishers  do  not  allow 
their  magazines  to  be  offered  at  less  than  the  regu- 
lar subscription  price,  but  in  the  great  number  of 
cases  in  which  club  rates  are  allowed  we  give  our 
readers  the  benefit  and  ask  them  to  permit  us  to 
handle  their  orders.  You  can  make  one  list,  one 
order,  and  one  remittance  cover  all  the  papers  taken 
by  yourself  and  your  school  and  all  that  you  send 
as  holidaj^  presents.  The  announcement  on  the 
second  page  of  cover  gives  the  regular  and  special 
rates  on  the  leading  magazines,  but  many  of  these 
special  rates  will  expire  November  10. 


And  so,  let  us  understand  that  this  little  story 
is  onlj'  a  rough  and  crude  way  of  asking  you  to 
think  out  your  little  part  of  a  great  problem.  For 
we  and  all  the  rest  of  us  must  understand  that 
Ave  are  to  look  to  ourselves  finally  for  what  we 
need,  and  that  we  cannot  work  together  as  we 
should  until  there  is  something  of  the  sentiment 
and  love  of  childhood  to  bind  us  together.  "The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you" — and  so  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Man. — H.  W.  Collingwood,  in  "The 
Child." 


Nothing  can  happen   so   important  to   a  man   as 
to  find  his  particular  thing  to  do. — Will  Levington* 
Comfort,  in  "Child  and  Country." 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS  ON  CHILD  STUDY. 

Teachers  interested  in  child  study  will  need  to 
read  the  best  books  available.  The  subject  is  a  fas- 
cinating one  and  the  literature  is  abundant.  Some 
of  the  best  are  these : 

Barnes— The  Psychology  of  Childhood  and  Youth ; 
Studies  in  Education. 

Birney — Childhood. 

Chamberlain — The  Child. 

Drummond — An  Introduction  to  Child  Study. 

Hall — Aspects    of    Child  JLife      and      Education; 

Youth,  Its  Education,  Regimen  and  Hygiene. 

Harrison — A  Study  of  Child  Nature. 

Hoag — Health  Index  of  Children. 

Hogan— Study  of  the  Child. 

Holmes — The  Conservation  of  the  Child. 

Kirkpatrick — Fundamentals  of  Child  Study. 

Loti— The  Story  of  a  Child. 

Major — ^First  Steps  in  Mental  Growth. 

Mangold — Child  Problems. 

McKeever — Outlines  of  Child  study. 

Morgan — The  Backward  Child. 

Oppenheim — Development  of  the  Child. 

Partridge — Outline  of  Individual  Stud}'. 

Rowe — Physical  Nature  of  the  Child. 

Russell — Child  Observations. 

Sandford — The  Mental  and  Physical  Life  of 
School  Children. 

Shinn — Biography  of  a  Child. 

Smith— All  the  Children  of  All  the  People. 

Sully— Studies  of  Childhood. 

Tanner— The  Child. 

Taylor— The  Study  of  the  Child. ' 

Thorndike— The  Study  of  School  Children. 

Notes  on  Child  Study. 

Wallin— Mental  Health  of  the  School  Child. 
Warner — Study  of  Children. 
"Washburne — Study  in  Child  Life. 
Whipple — Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical  Tests. 
Wiggin — Children's  Eights. 

Winterburn — From  the  Child's  Standpoint. — Pri- 
mary Teacher. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  PEACE  LEAGUE 
PRIZE  CONTEST. 

Two  sets  of  prizes,  to  be  known  as  the  Seabury 
prizes,  as  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  one  of  the 
following  subjects: 

1.  What  Education  Can  Do  Toward  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Permanent  Peace.  Open  to  Seniors  in  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

2.  The  Influence  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Adoption  of  a  Plan  for  Permanent  Peace.  Open 
to  Seniors  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Three  prizes  of  seventy-five,  fifty  and  twenty-five 
dollars  will  be  given  for  the  best  essays  in  both 
sets. 

The  contest  closes  March  1,  1917. 

Essays  must  not  exceed  5.000  words  (a  length 
of  3.000  words  is  suggested  as  desirable),  and  must 
be  written,  preferably  in  typewriting,  on  one  side 
only  of  paper  8  x  10  inches,  with  a  margin  of  at 
least  1  1-4  inches.  Jlanuscripts  not  easily  legible 
will  not  be  considered. 

The  name  of  the  -writer  must  not  appear  on  the 
essay,  which  should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  giv- 
ing the  writer's  name,  school,  and  home  eiddress. 


and  sent  to  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Secretary, 
American  School  Peace  League,  405  Marlborough 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  not  later  than  March  1,  1917. 
Essays  should  be  mailed  flat  (not  rolled). 

The  award  of  the  prizes  will  be  made  at  the  An 
nual  Meeting  of  the  League  in  July,  1917. 

Information  concerning  literature  on  the    subject 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


PLAYGRUNODS  ARE  NEEDED  BECAUSE— 
THEY  DEVELOP. 

Health — By  spontaneous  outdoor  exercise. 

Initiative — By  forcing  the  child  to  make  his  own 
decisions. 

Purity  of  Mind — By  keeping  the  child  active  in 
wholesome  surroundings. 

Co-Operation — By  teaching  the  child  to  give  and 
take  assistance,  thus  showing  him  the  value  of  con- 
certed action. 

Honesty — By  causing  the  child  to  repudiate  any 
success  that  does  not  come  through  fair  play. 

Imagination — By  lifting  the  child  out  of  the  com- 
monplace  and   filling   him   with   enthusiasm. 

Self-Confidence — By  giving  the  child  responsibilty 
in  the   games. 

Obedience — By  teaching  the  child  to  respect  the 
leader. 

Justice — By  teaching  the  child  to  have  consdera- 
tion  for  those  who  are  physically  and  mentallj^ 
weaker. 

They  Diminsh. 

Idleness — By  keeping  the  child  constantly  em- 
ployed at  something. 

Delinquency — By  influence  that  tends  to  develop 
the  better  self. 

Exclusiveness — By  giving  each  some  part  in  the 
games. 

Unfairness — By  teaching  true  sportsmanship. 

Gang-Spirit — By  diverting  the  spirit  of  leadership 
into  the  right  direction.    • 

Selfishness — By  encouraging  the  child  to  help 
others. 

Rowdyism — By  furnishing  influences  that  foster 
courtesy  and  self-respect. 

Temptation— By  keeping  the  children  ofi:  the 
streets. 

Self  Barriers — By  bringing  children  of  all  classes 
together. 

Reformatories — By  giving  the  child  active  work 
to  do,  thus  forming  instead  of  reforming  character. 
— Asheville  Municipal  Bulletin. 


HOW  MANY  CAN  ANSWER  CORRECTLY? 

Answer  these  questions  off-hand;  then  get  a  geo- 
graphy and  cheek  yourself  up: 

What   city   in   Europe   is   directly   east   of   New 
York  ? 

What  part  of  South  America  woiild  be  touched 
by  a  line  drawn  south  from  Chicago? 
"  What  direction  is  Rio  Janeiro  from  New  York? 

Which  is  farther  north,  Portland,     Oregon,     or 
Portland,  Maine? 


The  sucessful  farmer  must  love  the  soil,  feeling 
himself  akin  to  it.  *  *  *  Honest  to  goodness,  I'd 
as  soon  try  to  live  with  a  wife  I  didn't  love  as  to 
work  with  an  acre  I  didn't  care  for,— William  R- 
Light  on,  in  "Happy  Hollow  Farm". 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices, 


A  MODEL  STORE  IN  THE  THIRD  GRADE. 

By  Allen  Gardner  in  The  Training  School  Quarterly. 

Almost  every  child,  at  some  time,  has  a  little 
money  of  liis  own.  and  is  at  liberty  to  go  to  the 
store  and  buy  what  he  pleases.  Many  times  his 
mother  sends  him  on  an  errand  for  her.  Thinking 
of  the  various  helps  connected  with  the  store,  the 
teacher  asked  the  children  if  they  would  like  to 
have  a  store  in  school,  and,  if  so,  where.  A  child 
suggested  that  one  corner  of  the  room  be  used. 
Chairs,  with  boards  across  them,  were  used  for 
counters,  as  there  were  no  boxes  convenient. 

"What  shall  we  have  in  the  store?"  was  then 
the  C[uestion.  The  children  suggested  various 
things ;  cans  that  once  held  peas,  beans,  corn,  soups, 
and  fruitss;  empty  cereal  boxes,  as  Quaker  Oats  and 
Pufifed  Rice;  cans  of  coffee,  sugar,  tea;  and  empty 
bottles.  The  children  enjoyed  liringing  these  from 
their  homes  from  day  to  day. 

For  fresh  fruit  the  children  used  tlie  oranges, 
apples,  bananas,  pears,  cherries,  and  lemons  that 
they  bad  cut  from  drawing  paper  and  colored. 
This  furnished  busy  work  for  one  section  while  the 
others  solved  problems  about  the  store.  The  month 
was  February,  therefore  Valetines,  hatchets,  flags, 
and  booklets  for  George  Washington's  birtbday 
were  made  and  sold  in  the  store. 

When  the  store  was  stocked  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  goods  and  the  children  had  found  out 
the  prices,  the  arrangement  and  handling  of  goods 
was  discussed.  The  unsanitary  way  in  which  can- 
dies and  fruits  are  usually  handled  was  empha- 
sized. 

Two  of  the  children  were  then  chosen  to  ar- 
range the  store  and  serve  as  clerks.  A  certain 
amount  of  money  was  distributed  to  each  child, 
and  several  dollars  in  change  given  to  the  clerks. 
The  money  used  was  that  ordered  from  Milton 
and  Bradley.  Springfield.  Mass.,  at  25  cents  a  box. 
A  box  contains  around  300  dollars  in  the  different 
combinations. 

Tf  you  can  not  get  this,  have  the  children  cut 
dice  the  regular  size  of  money  from  pasteboard  or 
drawing  paper,  and  mark  the  amounts  on  them. 

Before  going  to  the  store  each  child  would  come 
to  the  front  of  the  room,  give  the  price  of  the 
object  he  Avas  goin  gto  buy,  and  the  amount  of 
change  he  would  receive.  If  the  class  said  his  cal- 
culations were  right,  he  coidd  then  go  to  the  store. 
If  he  wished  to  buy  a  list  of  things  a  memorandum 
was  made.  As  this  required  .spelling  various  words, 
it  was  a  motive  for  good  .spelling^lessons.  Some- 
times a  bookkeeper  was  selected  who  ke'pt  books 
on  the  board  by  writing  down  the  amount  talren 
in.  At  the  end  of  each  lesson  the  class  figured  the 
amount  made  that  day,  and  if  a  mistake  was  made 
they  felt  the  need  of  being  more  accurate  the  fol- 
lowing day. 


dustry  started:  how  it  has  developed;  its  nearness 
to  markets ;  its  influence  on  the  commuuity  in  gen- 
eral ;  names  and  sketches  of  representative  men  of 
the  community  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
development  of  this  industry;  how  the  local  com- 
munities or  State  or  federal  governments  have  aided 
these  industries  througJi  bonuse*  or  special  privi- 
leges and  what  other  industries  the  representative 
industries  have  attracted  to  that  community;  and 
whether  improved  means  of  transit  (such  an  im- 
portant factor  in  commerce  today)  have  been  a 
cause  or  a   result  of  these  industries. 

These  articles  should  be  carefully  discussed  in 
class  by  the  pupils,  the  discussion  to  be  guided 
by  the  teacher,  and  all  points  brought  out  fully. 
This  will  aid  greatly,  as  every  pupil  will  have  dif- 
ferent sources  for  obtaining  this  information.  Old 
inhabitants  of  each  community  are  excellent- sources 
of  information.  Then  have  the  pupils  carefully 
rewrite  these  articles  embodying  any  new  authen- 
tic ideas  obtained  from  these  class  discussions. 
Let  the  boys  and  girls  write  letters  to  superin- 
tendents or  principles  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
or  country  (to  accompany  these  articles)  ;  selecting 
representative  cities  or  towns  of  industrial  sections 
asking  the  schools  addressed  to  have  some  pupil 
write  asimilar  essay  on  representative  industries  or 
occupations  in  that  section  in  exchange  for  the 
article  sent  them.  As  many  schools  could  be  ad- 
dessed  as  there  a^-e  pupils  in  the  class,  and  possibly 
more.  These  articles  should  be  read  and  discussed 
in  class,  and  the  information  compared  with  the 
text,  or  used  as  a  supplement. 

This  would  iniect  new  interest  into  the  work 
and  give  the  boys  and  girls  some  idea  as  to  the 
sources  of  information  available  for  geographies  and 
histories.  Pictures  could  be  included  with  these 
articles  which  would  add  immensely  to  the  interest. 
It  would  make  these  subjects  a  living  and  practical 
thing  to  many  pupils.  It  would  wake  them  up 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  their  own  com- 
munity; it  would  stimulate  thought  regarding  other 
communities.  The  far-reaching  results  of  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind  world,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
renay  any  special  effort  in  that  direction. — The  Ohio 
Teacher. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Hare  your  pupils  write  articles  describing  fully 
the_  physical  features  of  your  comrauni+v  and  fea- 
turing at  length  any  representative  industry  or 
occupation   of  your  district;   relating  how  the  in- 


SPELLIN6. 

In  all  reading  lessons,  words  selected  for  spelling 
should  be  spelled  before  the  lesson  is  read,  not 
after.  Plowing  precedes  planting.  Preparation 
should  precede  recitation.  The  naming,  the  spelling 
and  the  defining-  of  the  words  are  merely  different 
steps  in  the  perparation  of  the  lesson.  When  the 
lesson  is  assigned,  the  words  should  be  spelled,  and, 
if  definitions  are  required,  defined.  This  should 
all  be  done  by  the  pupils  with  open  books  in  hand, 
or.  in  othc  words,  the  snelling  and  de'fining  should 
be  done  "on  the  book"  in  the  assignment  of  the 
lesson.  This  work  may  be  done  "off  the  book"  in 
the  rer-itation.  Punils  should  be  taught  to  spell  and 
define  wil"h  the  fallin.o'  inflection.  Spelling  and  de- 
fining with  the  rising  inflection  should  never  be 
tolerated.    Such  a  process  shows  two  things,  namely. 
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lack  of  confidence  born  of  lack  of  information,  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  lack  of  teaching  knowl- 
edge on  the  partof  the  teacher. '  If  a  word  is  de- 
fined the  definition  slionld  be  accurate.  Pupils  should 
never  be  dragged  through  the  recitation.  If  a  word 
is  missed,  it  is  missed,  and  the  pupil  should  know 
that  it  is  missed.  In  such  cases  the  teacher  should 
say  ' '  next, "  not  "  how  ? "  "  I  think  that  was  right, ' ' 
"trj'  again,"  etc.  Dragging  or  carrying  pupils 
through  a  recitation  robs  them  of  the  power  to 
go  through  alone.  The  teacher  should  strenghten 
the  pupil,  not  weaken  him.  Spelling  should  be 
taught  in  connection  with  all  the  branches.  Teach 
spelling  in  the  history  lesson,  in  the  geography  les- 
son, in  the  arithmetic  lesson,  and  in  the  physiology 
lesson.  Study  out  some  good  plan  by  which  to  do 
this,  put  your  plan  into  operation  at  once,  stick  to 
it,  and  note  the  result.  Spell  orally,  spell  any- 
way, but  spell. — American  Journal  of  Education. 


NATURE  PLANTS. 


"Every  sort  of  plant  that  grows  is  putting  up  a 
never-ending  battle  to  keep  its  place  in  the  world.  It 
fights  frost.  It  fights  drought.  It  grows  thorns 
to  bayonet  the  creatures  that  try  to  eat  it  up : 
or  with  nuts,  or  fruits,  or  berries  it  temples  them 
to  carry  its  seeds  to  some  unoccupied  spot  where 
it  may  dig  itself  in  and  stay.  It  even  mounts 
its  seeds  on  aeroplanes  and  distributes  them  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind. 

"One  would  think  that,  when  once  any  plant 
did  manage  to  get  its  seeds  into  good  ground,  the 
first  thing  for  it  to  do  would  be  to  have  every 
single  one  of  them,  as  quickly  as  possible,  spring  up, 
become  plants,  and  themselves  bear  more  seeds. 
Yet  it  does  not.  Instead,  some  of  the  seeds  hold 
off,  and  do  not  sprout  at  all  the  first  season.  Then, 
if  anything  happens  to  the  plants  of  the  first  crop, 
-—if  they  are  cut  or  eaten  down  to  the  ground, 
if  the  year  is  bad  and  the  seeds  do  not  ripe?!, 
if  the  farmer  roots  them  up  entirely  to  make  room 
for  another  crop, — there  is  ammunnition  in  reserve. 
The  seeds  that  held  over  try  again  next  year  and  the 
next.  Instances  are  known  of  seeds,  once  sown, 
continuing  to  come  up,  a  few  at  a  time,  for  ten 
summers.  Each  year  the  plants  perished  before 
they  blossomed.  But  still  they  kept  springing  up 
from  old  seeds.  Nature  seldom  puts  all  her  eggs 
in  one  basket. 

"This  seems  especially  true  of  the  useless  plants 
which  we  call  weeds.  Once  have  them  get  a  fair 
start,  ripen  a  crop  of  seeds  and  get  them  well  into 
the  ground,  and  the  man  who  lets  them  get  by 
him  will  spend  a  good  many  years  before  he  sees 
the  last  of  his  troubles."— E.  T.  Brewster,  in  the 
August  St.  Nichols. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  WEATHER  RECORD. 

Following  the  talk  about  the  wind  each  child  is 
given  a  booklet  in  which  he  is  to  keep  his  own 
weather  observations  for  the  month.  This  record 
was  made  and  the  books  were  collected  before  the 
class  record  was  marked.  This  furnished  a  motive 
for  work  in  the  classes  in  writing,  drawing  and 
spelling. 

In  writing,  the  following  words,  which  were  to  be 
used  as  headings,  received  attention:  Date,  Temp- 
erature, Wind  Weather,  A.  M.,  P.  M.     Each  child 


wrote  his  name  in  his  book  and  this  furnished  in- 
centive for  practice  upon  some  of  tlie  more  difl^icult 
small  letters  and  several  capitals.  The  booklet  cov- 
ers for  each  month  were  designed  in  the  art  class. 
The  cliildren  asked  that  several  words  that  gave 
trouble  in  spelling  be  given  attention  in  that  class, 
condition  with  that  of  the  day  before,  and  noted 
.any  changes  in  the  wind.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  the  children  learned  to  expect  certain  changes 
in  tempei'ature  and  clouds  to  follow  certain  changes 
in  the  wind. 


TEACHING  SPELLING. 


The  following  is  a  method  of  presenting  the  spell- 
ing lesson :  On  Monday  morning  a  list  of  twent.v 
words  is  written  upon  the  blackboard  in  front  of 
the  class,  and  these  are  separated  into  groups  of 
five  words:  on  Tuesday  these  same  words  are  dic- 
tated for  spellhig,  and  the  second  group  of  five 
taught.  This  process  continues  through  the  week 
until  all  the  Avords  are  learned.  The  next  Monday 
the  whole  lits  is  review'  and  a  new  list  of  twenty 
words  placed  on  the  board.  In  this  way  a  large  vo- 
cabulary is  ac  quirde  during  the  year,  but  the  mis- 
take is  never  made  of  assigning  too  many  words  for 
a  lesson.  It  is  a  great  advantage,  also,  to  have  the 
words  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  fo  ra  whole 
week. — Jurnal  of  Education. 


STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

(These  stories  may  be  used  for  oral  or  written 
language.) 

Mr.  Crown's  Garden. 

Mr.  Crown  and  Mr.  Woods  were  neighbors.  They 
each  had  a  fine  garden  and  spent  much  time  in 
caring  for  them. 

One  night  a  big  frost,  came,  and  the  next  morning 
when  Mr.  CroAvn  and  Mr.  Woods  went  out  to  look 
at  their  gardens,  they  found  them  all  ruined  by 
the  heavy  frost. 

"Well,""  said  Mr.  Crown,  "there  is  but  one 
thing  to  do  and  that  is  to  plant  my  garden  again." 

He  started  in,  and  before  night  had  it  planted 
a  second  time. 

"We  shall  probably  have  more  frosts,  so  what's 
the  use  of  planting  the  garden  again?"  said  Mr. 
Woods. 

"Oh,  better  try  again!"  said  Mr.  Crown. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Woods.  "I'll  not  waste  any 
more  of  my  time  on  a  graden." 

In  a  few  weeks (  Mr.  Crown's  garden  was  up  and 
looking  fine. 

But  one  day  there  came  a  big  storm  and  it  rained 
and  hailed  and  after  the  storm  he  found  his  gar- 
den again  ruined. 

"I'm  glad  I  didn't  plant  my  garden  a  second 
time,"  said  Mr.  Woods,  as  he  came  walking  by. 

"I'm  very  sorry  about  my  garden,"  said  Mr. 
Crown,  "but  I  have  plenty  of  seed,  so  I'm  going 
to  try  again." 

And  he  did,  and  this  time  his  garden  grew  and 
grew  and  he  soon  had  the  finest  garden  around. 

"I  wish  I  had  kept  on  trying,"  said  Mr.  Woods, 
when  he  saw  it.  "I  gave  up  too  easily." — Primary 
Education. 


Fulfillment  of  great  desire  is-:always  :worth  wait- 
ing for. — Lighton's  " Happy .  Hollaw  FarJn",  -v-J:- ;: 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


before  the  text  and  seven  pages  of 
notes  following  it  provide  equipment 
for     its     use     in     advanced     English 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

Only  a  few  copies  now  remain  of 
North  Carolina  Poems,  edited  by  E. 
C.  Brooks.  Every  teacher  in  North 
Carolina  that  is  alert  to  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  the  State  should 
own  a  copy  of  this  hook.  It  con- 
tains 172  pages  and  102  poems  by 
37  authors,  with  an  introduction  and 
biographical  notes.  Price,  cloth,  $1; 
paper,  5U  cents.  Send  all  orders  to 
North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh. 
N.  C. 

H     H     H 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  announces 

the  apearance  soon  of  "Public  School 
Education  in  North  Carolina."  by  Dr. 

Edgar  Wallace  Knight,  of  Trinity 
College,  Durham,  N.  C.  The  volume 
is  to  be  a  complete  story  of  Public 
Educational  Effort  from  Colonial 
Times  to  the  Present.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joy- 
ner  and  Professor  X.  \V.  Walker  have 
contributed  material  for  this  volume. 
The  book  has  already  been  added  on 
the  Reading-  Circle  list  for  this  year. 

H    H    n 

The  September  number  of  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  is  de- 
voted to  "New  Possibilities  in  Edu- 
cation." The  3  7  chapters  treatin,g 
of  the  newer  social  aims  of  educa- 
tion are  written  by  as  many  different 
authors.  It  is  very  rich  and  com- 
prehensive in  contents.  The  price  is 
$1.50  in  cloth  or  $1.00  in  paper, 
hut  when  adopted  by  reading  circles 
it  is  supplied  to  members  at  $1.00 
for  the  cloth  and  75  cents  for  the 
paper  edition.  It  is  published  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  West  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


The   Science   of   Being   Great.      By 

Wallace  D.  Wattles,  author  of 
"Science  of  Getting  Rich,"  "Science 
of  Being  Well,"  etc.  Cloth,  158  pages. 
Price,  $1.00.  Elizabeth  Towne,  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass. 

Third  in  a  series  of  "new  thought" 
books  by  this  author  on  "constructive 
living."  It  is  intended  for  those,  "old 
or  young,  who  wish  to  make  the  most 
of  life  by  making  the  most  of  them- 
selves." 


$1.00,  net.     Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Written  by  one  of  the  leading  ad- 
vocates of  the  single  tax  in  America. 
Answers  the  question:  "What  is  the 
single  tax?"  an  d  also  objections  to 
it.  Compact  and  concise.  Has  boon 
through  many  editions,  this  one  be- 
ing the  fifth. 


Modern  Essays.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  J.  W.  Mackail,  LL.D.,  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture. Cloth,  xvi-|-2  92  pages.  Price, 
$1.40  net.  Longmans,  Green  &  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Eighty-odd  essays  in  modern  Eng- 
lish style,  reprinted  from  leading 
articles  in  The  London  Times.  A 
variety  of  authorship  and  topics  Tjut 
an  interesting  approach  to  uniform- 
ity in  style,  in  which  attention  is 
given  to  consideration  "of  man,  or 
nature,  and  of  human  life." 


Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohic.ins. 

Edited  With  Notes  and  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Charle'3  F.  Richardson, 
Ph.  D.,  Dartmouth  College.  Long- 
mans' English  Classics.  Cloth. 
xiv -1-424  pages.  Price,  30  cents. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  New 
York. 

A  recent  reprint  in  clear  type  of 
a  widely-used  edition  of  this  popular 
American  classic.  It  carries  an  in- 
troduction, suggestions  for  teachers, 
chronological  table,  and  foot-notes. 
Remarkable  book  value  for  30  cents! 


Joyful  Star:  Indian  Stories  for 
Camp  Fire  Girls.  By  Evelyn  New- 
comb  Partridge,  Author  of  Story 
Telling  in  School  and  Home,  etc.  Il- 
lustrated. Cloth.  199  pages.  Price, 
$1.35,  postpaid.  Sturgis  and  Wal- 
ton Company,  New  York. 

A  collection  of  legends  and  folk- 
tales and  a  few  historical  accounts. 
Presents  in  story  from  the  life  and 
ideals  of  the  Indian  maiden  and 
mother  as  gathered  from  Indian  leg- 
ends in  both  North  and  South  Ameri- 
ca. Illustrates  entertainingly  and 
impressively  the  ideals  and  laws  of 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls. 


The  Taxation  of  Land  Values.    By 

Louis  F.  Post,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor.       Cloth,     179    pages.      Price. 


Newman's  "Gentleman."  Edited 
by  Charles  L.  O'Donnell,  C.  S.  C, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English,  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame.  Red  cloth,  61 
pages.  Price,  3  5  cents.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Company,  Boston,  New  York. 
Chicago. 

This  little  volume  contains  in  full 
Discourse  VIII  from  Newman's  "The 
Idea  of  a  University."  It  is  in  this 
discourse  entitled  "Know'edee  View- 
ed in  Relation  to  Religion"  that  New- 
man's ideal  gentleman  is  portrayed. 
Ten  pages  of     introductory     matter 


American  Citizenship.  By  Charles 
A.  Beard,  Associate  Professor  of 
Politics  in  Columbia  University,  and 
Mary  Ritter  Beard.  Cloth,  Illus- 
trated, 330  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  government  as  a  means  or 
service  to  humainty  is  the  central 
theme,  and  human  needs  are  present- 
ed as  the  basis  of  government.  Rec- 
ognizes girls  as  citizens  just  as  boys 
are.  Wholesome  family  life  is  em- 
phasized. Illustrations  interesting, 
moGtly  new.  A  well-equipped  and 
valuable  text-book.  Published  in 
1914,  it  has  been  reprinted  four 
times  since  to  meet  the  demand  for 
it. 


Community    Hygiene.     Bv    Woods 

Hutchinson,  A.M..  M.D.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  310  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  this  auth"r 
to  write  a  dull  book.  He  believes  In 
teaching  children  about  public 
health;  they  cannot  vote  yet,  but 
they  are  "active  and  efficient  teach- 
ers of  their  parents"  and  of  the  com- 
munity. Prevention  of  disease  is  not 
enough — health  should  be  promoted, 
vigor  enhanced,  happiness  increased. 
Co-operative  health-building,  says 
the  author,  is  the  hope  of  the  future. 
.\  good  book — among  the  best  on  the 
subject  for  grades  5  and  6.  Especi- 
ally interesting  are  the  pictures. 


Selected  Letters  of  Cicero.  Edited 
by  Hubert  McNeill  Poteat,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Latin.  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege. Cloth,  vii-t-201  pages.  Price, 
iSl.OO.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 

This  new  selection  from  Cicero's 
corresnondence  is  marked  by  four 
distinct  excellencies:  (1)  The  selec- 
tions reflect  the  personality  of  Cicero 
and  tlie  life  of  his  day,  thus  utilizing 
the  power  of  these  intensely  human 
documents  to  captivate  the  interest 
of  the  student;  (2)  the  letters  are  giv- 
en in  sufficient  number  and  variety 
to  form  a  whetting  introduction  to 
the  imposing  mass  of  Cicero's  corre- 
spondence; (3)  the  notes  are  un- 
usually full — occupying  112  pages 
while  the  text  covers  79 — but  they 
are  never  tedious;  and  (4)  the  tone 
of  the  tints  and  of  the  sug.gested 
translations  in  the  notes  is  felici- 
tously attuned  to  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  for  example:  familiarem. 
sermonem,  "confidential  chat,"  mi- 
randum  in  modum,  "in  a  truly  re- 
markable fashion";  and  the  more 
playful  mi  vetule,  "old  boy;"  and 
homo  bellus,  "a  swell  guy."  On©  is 
glad  to  see  in  the  collection  Cicero's' 
famous  account  of  Caesar's  visit  to 
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him  at  Puteoli  and  several  other  se- 
lections which  Cicero's  fondness  for 
Greek  words  and  quotations  had" 
caused  to  be  excluded  from  some 
other  school  editions,  the  Greek  in 
Dr.  Poteat's  excellent  edition  being 
sufficiently  cleared   up  in   the  notes. 


The  Future  of  Vs  Boys.  Edited 
in  the  Words  of  Grown  Ups  by  a 
Friend  (Roger  W.  Babson).  Boards, 
large  bold  type,  129  pages.  Price, 
$1.00.  Babson's  statistical  organi- 
zation.    Boston,  Mass. 

Fathers  spend  too  little  time  with 
their  boys — they  should  be  more  in- 
timate companions.  The  schools  do 
not  teach  boys  how  to  work;  hence 
they  have  and  lose  several  jobs  be- 
fore settling  down  to  successful  serv- 
ice. These  schools  should  put  charac- 
ter and  usefulness  above  text-books. 
A  forcible  argument  for  more  per- 
sonal attention  to  boys  upon  the  part 
of  fathers,  teachers,  and  school  au- 
thorities. 


Elementary   G^osraphy.      By   Har- 

man  B.  Niver,  A.M..  author  ot 
"Geography  by  Grades."  etc.  Cloth, 
360  pages.  Price,  75  cents.  Hinds, 
Voble  and  Eldredge,  New  York. 

The  first  volume  of  a  two-book 
series  embodying  the  author's 
"Geography  by  Grades."  It  is  a 
good  text-book.  The  style  and  ai- 
rangement  of  the  matter  are  attrac- 
tive, the  type,  paper,  and  print  are 
all  inviting,  and  the  illustrations 
and  maps  number  400,  averaging 
more  than  one  to  the  page.  Espec- 
ially interesting  and  helpful  are  the 
comparative  diagrams,  it  is  a 
bright,  interesting,  and  handsomely 
eauipped  first  hook  in  geography, 
rich  in  material,  effective  in  presen- 
tation, strong  and  durable  in  bind- 
ing.- 


General  Science.  By  Lewis  El- 
hulf,  of  the  George  Westinghouse 
High  School,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Cloth. 
TllustrRted.  viii4-348  pages.  $1.20. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New 
York,    Chicago 

The  lessons  include  hygiene,  plant 
life,  animal  life,  earth  knowledge, 
chemistry  of  common  things,  elemen- 
tary facts  and  laws  of  physics,  etc. 
The  method  is  not  to  present  a  series 
of  abridged  courses  in  the  sciences, 
but  to  begin  with  the  obvious  and 
pertinent  elements  of  the  pupil's  en- 
vironment and  to  interpret  and  ex- 
plain these  in  terms  of  science.  The 
style  is  clear  and  simple,  so  as  to 
present  no  difficulties  to  immature 
pupils.  Questions  and  exercises  are 
provided  at  short  intervals.  The 
work  does  not  require  a  laboratory. 


Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

The  first  forty  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  discussion  and  illustration  of  the 
rules  of  briefing.  Then  follow  two 
separate  chapters  in  which  are  ana- 
lyzed "A  Legal  Brief"  and  "An  Argu- 
mentative Brief."  A  very  helpful 
chapter  is  given  on  "Examples  of 
Faulty  Briefing."  Selections  for 
briefing  include  five  editorials  and 
six  addresses,  in  which  are  included 
Lincoln's  Cooper  Institute  address, 
Root  on  Panama  Canal  Tolls,  Calhoun 
on  Slavery,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis's  de- 
fense of  President  Johnson,  and 
Charles  Reynolds  Brown  on  the  Util- 
ity of  Prayer.  A  valuable  text-book 
in  a  very  useful  disciplinary  study. 


Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  Selec- 
tions edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  Max  J.  Herzberg.  Head  of 
English  Department,  Central  High 
School,  Newark,  N.  J.  Cloth.  Illus- 
trated with  portraits,  xxxiii-t-2  80 
pages.  40  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

This  inviting  little  volume  contains 
the  most  interesting  and  significant 
parts  of  Boswell's  Life  of  .lohnson. 
The  old  Greeks  had  a  problem  that 
the  half  is  greater  than  the  whole, 
and  it  is  certain  that  a  volume  of  this 
sort  is  greater  in  interest  and  makes 
much  less  tax  upon  the  re.Tder's  time 
and  patience  than  the  complete  Bos- 
well.  Besides  the  pages  from  Bos- 
well's Life,  the  editor  has  included 
twenty  pages  of  exceptionally  valu- 
able extracts  from  .lohnson's  wr>rks, 
together  with  a  collection  of  sayings 
and  anecdotes  of  Dr.  .Johnson.  The 
whole  affords  a  ready  means  of  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  impressive  personality 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  1  Sth 
century.  Colleges  have  wi.^ely  recom- 
mended the  reading  of  extracts  from 
Boswell's  Life  as  a  part  of  the  pre- 
paration for  entranc.T.  but  hitherto 
there  has  been  a  dearth  of  suitable 
books  of  this  sort.  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  particular  owe  Mr.  Herzberg 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  work. 


The  Winston-Salem  News  is  pub- 
lished twice  a  month  bv  the  High 
School  and  has  begun  its  second 
volume,  wliich  is  planned  to  contain 
1  8  issues  during  the  school  year.  It 
has  eight  pages  the  size  of  North 
Carolina  Education  and  is  set  up  and 
printed  by  the  students  of  the  High 
School.  It  is  a  live  and  telling  expo- 
nent of  what  the  city  schools  of  Win- 
ston-Salem are  doing. 


The  Brief.  With  Selections  for 
Briefing.  Bv  Carroll  T  ewis  M'lxcv. 
M.  A..  ATorris  Professor  o'  ■Rhetori-, 
in  Williams  College.  Cloth.  332 
pages.     Price,  $1.25  net.     Houghton. 
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Opening  Exercises  60c;  one  dozen, 
song  hooks  60c;  Lusby'a  Question 
Book  $1.  Each  sent  on  receipt  of 
price.  Entire  lot,  $2.  .  Teachers' 
Supply  Co..  Grayson,  Ky. 


OHOGK-FULL   OF  SUMMER. 

By  Nancy  Byrd  Turner. 

When  teacher     calls     the     grammar 
class 

After  its  long  vacation. 
Can  I  decline  a  fishing  line 

Or    parse    "get    education" 

It's  going  to  be  so  hard  to  speak 

Ot  far  Alaskan  seals. 
Remembering   tadpoles   in   the   creek 

And  wiggly-waggly  eels. 

I'll  try  to  hit  on  little  plans 

To  keep  Columbus'  face 
From    mixing   with    the   hired    man's 

Down  on  grandfather's  place. 

But  1  do  hope  that,  if  the  sums 
Must  deal  with  fruits  and  berries, 

They'll  not  subtract  from  greengage 
plums 
Nor  mention  blackheart  cherries! 

I'm  so  chock-full  of  summer  time 
That  now,   when  tasks  begin, 

How  can  there  be  an  inch  in  me 
For  lessons  to  get  in? 


No  School  Should  Clcse  On  Account 
of  Epidemic  of  Contagious  Disease. 

The  plan  of  closing  school  in  case 
of  an  epidemic  o£  some  contagious 
disease  is  the  old  and  ineffective  way 
of  dealing  with  such  a  situation,  and 
was  adopted  for  the  reason  there 
was  apparently  nothing  else  to  do. 
But,  according  to  a  bulletin  recently 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
there  is  another  way,  a  scientific  ana 
an  efficient  means,  of  dealing  with  an 
epidemic  in  school.  This  way  does 
not  close  the  school  at  all  but  uses 
the  school  as  a  most  valuable  aid  in 
keeping  the  children  under  observa- 
tion, that  early  cases  may  be  detected 
and  removed  before  they  become  a 
source  of  infection  to  the  other  chil- 
dren. "In  case  a  school  has  no 
nurse  or  school  physician,"  says  the 
bulletin,  "a  physician's  services  can 
be  secured  for  the  daily  examinations 
while  the  epidemic  lasts  and  both, 
parents  and  the  health  ofiicer  or 
quarantine  officer,  can  be  notified 
and  the  epidemic  soon  brought  un- 
der  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  schools 
are  closed  when  an  outbreak  occurs, 
the  children  are  turned  loose  from 
supervision;  they  mingle  freely  with 
one  another  in  the  streets  and  in 
each  other's  homes;  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  admit  they  feel  ill  tor  the 
reason  it  will  be  the  end  of  their 
good  time  and  consequently  when 
one  does  "come  down"  with  the  dis- 
ease, usually  it  was  not  detected  un- 
till  he  had  infected  his  brothers  ano 
sisters  and  perhaps  his  playmates. 
Oftentimes,  in  such  cases,  the  parents 
call   the   physician   too   la,te. 


Many  North  Carolina  teachers 
are  taking  correspondence  work  with 
the  Grayson  Normal,  Grayson,  Ky, 
Write  for  particulars. 
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State    School    News 


From   all   quarters: 
ing  attendance  ever! 
uing  over! 


Biggest   open- 
Full  and  ruu- 


Two  school  bond  elections  were 
held  in  Northampton  this  month. 
Both  were  carried  by  good  majorities, 
there  being  almost  no  opposition.  _\ 
good  sign  of  real  progress! 

"Our  people,"  says  the  Rich  Square 
Times,  "had  just  as  well  begin  plan- 
ning to  erect  that  ?25.000  brick 
building  at  once.  It  is  needed  to 
day.  We  are  too  poor  not  to  have 
it." 

U.  X.  Hoffman,  a  native  North  Car- 
olinian and  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  has  been  elected  to  the  head 
of  the  department  of  journalism  o? 
Leland  Stanford  University,  Califor- 
nia. 

A  community  fair  will  be  held  at 
Sharon  in  Lenoir  County  October  12. 
Seven  districts  will  participate  and  it 
is  expected  that  six  of  their  schools 
will  consolidate  as  a  result  of  the 
fair. 

The  State  High  School  at  Kenly 
"Will  carry  eleven  grades  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  Music  and  expression 
will  be  taught  and  the  large  school 
dormitory  will  be  in  charge  of  an  ex- 
perienced hotel  keeper. 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  ot  Green- 
ville, X.  C.  widow  of  the  late  Ex- 
Governor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  has  pre- 
sented to  Trinity  College  an  oil  por- 
trait of  her  distinguished  husband. 
Governor  Jarvis  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Trinity  College 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Burlington  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  completion  of  its  magnifi- 
cent new  school  building.  It  is  con- 
structed of  red  pressed  brick, 
trimmed  with  granite,  has  three 
stories  and  2S  rooms,  cost  $43,000, 
aid  was  occupied  September  19.  Mr. 
Albert  H.  King  is  the  city  superin- 
tendent and  he  has  a  faculty  of  25 
teachers. 

"The  town  that  spends  the  largest 
-amount  for  schools  today  will  be  the 
best  town  tomorrow."  Well  said! 
That  sentiment  should  be  put  in  big 
letters  on  big  sign  boards  all  over  the 
State.  We  snatched  it  from  the  in- 
teresting and  valuable  annual  report 
of  the  Greenville  public  schools  just 
issued  by  Superintendent  Hoy  Tay- 
lor. 


Xorthampton's  annual  report  of 
school  community  work  for  the  year 
1915-16  shows  that  the  sum  of 
$1,568.53  was  raised.  The  treasury 
contains  $336.60.  There  were  SO 
public  meetings  with  an  attendance 
of  4,950.  Of  the  40  schools,  23  have 
betterment  associations. 

To  make  room  for  increased  at- 
tendance Superintendent  Cridlebaugh 
at  Hamlet  has  had  to  divide  his  as- 
sembly hall  into  recitation  rooms. 
The  assembly  hall  will  be  missed, 
while  the  outlook  is  that  even  the 
increased  space  will  soon  be  filled  to 
overflowing.  The  signs  indicate  that 
another  building  or  a  big  annex  is 
what  Hamlet  needs. 


Day's  rugged  little  classics  "Plain  Old 
Kitchen  Chap"  and  "The  Stock  in 
the  'Tie-Up'  "  in  his  own  inimitable 
style.  The  Victor  Male  Chorus  offers 
two  interesting  collections  of  old 
songs — a  medley  of  college  favorites 
and  a  medley  of  songs  of  good  fel- 
lowship— which  will  appeal  to  those 
who  like  good  male  chorus  singling. 

Whether  or  not  you  have  a  Victor 
or  Victrola,  go  to  any  Victor  dealer's 
and  hear  this  delightful  music.  He 
will  gladly  play  any  selection  you 
wish  to  hear. 


Victor  Educational  Records  for  Octo- 
ber. 

The  "Coronach"  and  "Soldier. 
Rest,"  two  more  settings  of  songs 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  are  effectively  rendered  by 
the  Victor  ladies'  Trio  and  by  Olive 
Kline  and  Elsie  Baker  respectively, 
and  will  doubtless  be  used  extensive- 
ly in  schools  where  this  classic  is 
studied.  Raymond  Dixon  and  the 
Lyric  Quartet  present  "Come  and  Trip 
It  as  You  Go"  and  "Haste,  Thee. 
Nymph,"  two  numbers  which  are  fre- 
quently used  for  choral  work,  and 
the  light  lyric  treatment  and  the 
rollicking  laughing  chorus  suggest 
somewhat  the  light  opera  style  of  to- 
day. Charles  Ross  Taggart,  as  Far- 
mer Jones,  recites  two  of  Holman  F. 


Write  the  Teachers'  Supply  Co., 
of  Grayson,  Ky.,  for  folder  of  special 
information. 

Are  You  Teaching  Agriculture  in 
Your  School?  Enclose  10c.  postage 
stamps  for  samples  of  books  helpful  in 
teaching  agriculture.  EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT,  Internationa!  Harvester 
Company  of  N.  J., Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Government  Positions  for 
Teachers. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment examinations  to  be  held  throughout 
the  entire  country.  The  positions  to  be 
filled  pay  from  S1200  to  $1800;  have  short 
hours   and   annual   vacations,    with    full   pay. 

Tliose  interested  should  write  immediately 
to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  P  228.  Rochester. 
X.  T..  for  schedule  showing  all  examina- 
tion dates  and  places  and  large  descriptive 
book,  showing  the  positions  obtainable  and 
giving  many  sample  examination  questions, 
which  will   be  sent  free  of  charge. 


lor  BEST  SONGS 

Grealfel  Seinng  Song  Book  in  World 


This  famous  "lOl  Best  Wxj^  livery  Teacher  should 
Songs"  ha3Si>td2. COO.-  iBAaH  £et  Free  Sample 
000  copies  through  merit  alone.  It  is  in  ea.-y  keys,  words 
and  m'lsic  complete.  Both  scholars  and  teachers  acknowl- 
edge it  the  best  book.  10c  copv.  pod.,  "iuc  doz.,  ppd., 
S^c  in  100  lots,  F.O.B  '^^-'cajro.  Send  for  Free  Sample. 
THE  CABLE  CO.,    1213     Cable  BuildinSr    CHICAGO 


Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 

"The  Progressive  Railway  of  the  South" 

SHORTEST,  QUICKEST  AND  BEST  ROUTE,  Richmond-Portsmouth-Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  points  in  the  Northeast  via  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Southwest  via 
Atlanta  and  Birmingham. 

HANDSOMEST  ALL-STEEL  TRAINS  in  the  South.  ElectricaUy  lighted  and 
equipped  with  electric  fans.     Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 

Steel,  electrically  lighted  Diners  on  all  through  trains.  Meals  a  la  carte.  Ser- 
vice unsurpassed. 

SEABOARD  FLORIDA  LIMITED,  finest  appointed  train  in  the  Florida  ser- 
vice, operated  during  the  Tourist  Season,  January  to  April. 

Local  Trains  on  Convenient  Schedule 

Special  trains  to  and  from  Raleigh  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  Fair  Week. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  FAIR,  October  16th  to  21st.  Fair  Grounds  lo- 
cated only  on  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY,  and  is  only  road  having  spur 
track  into  grounds,  which  will  insure  prompt  handling  of  all  freight  and  passen- 
ger business. 

For  rates,  schedules,  etc.,  call  on  your  nearest  Agent,  or 

CHARLES  B.  RYAN,  G.  P.  A..  JOHN  T.  WEST,  D.  P.  A., 

Norfolk,  Va.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CHARLES  R.  CAPPS.  Vice-President,  Norfolk.  Virginia. 
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Trinity  Park's  New  Headmaster. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Peele,  who  has  beerf 
Headmaster  of  the  Trinity  Park 
School  for  the  past  four  years,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  professorship 
of  Biblical  I^iterature  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Fred  S.  Aldridge,  a  teach- 
er of  mathematics  and  bursar  in  the 
Trinity  Park  School  since  its  founda- 
tion, was  elected  Headmaster  in 
August  to  succeed  Professor  Peele. 


-More  Than  $10,000  Ks^ised  for  .llbe- 
marle  Xoniial. 

After  one  of  the  most  determined 
campaigns  ever  launched  in  Albe- 
marle, as  a  result  of  the  mass  meet- 
ing held  here  two  weeks  ago,  the 
committee  having  in  charge  the  soli- 
citing of  a  donation  from  the  citizens 
of  Albemarle,  to  be  used  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  dormitory  for  the  Albe- 
marle Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, reported  that  they  had  succeeded 
in  securing  not  only  the  $10,000 
originally  sought,  but  in  addition  to 
that.  Mr.  S.  H.  Hearue  has  donated 
aditional  land  valued  at  $2,500,  ad- 
joining the  resent  campus. 


Planning  Rural  Work  in  Catawba. 

Newton,  Sept  16. — L.  C.  Brogden, 
State  supervisor  of  rural  schools,  has 
spent  a  day  here  in  conference  with 
Supt.  Geo.  E.  Long  and  Miss  Mary 
Rowe,  who  is  the  new  rural  supervi- 
sor and  home  demonstration  agent 
for  the  county;  and  mapped  out  the 
plans  for  the  work  which  began  Sep- 
tember 1.  Miss  Rowe  is  to  conduct 
the  home  demonstrations,  domestic 
art  and  science  work,  girls'  canning 
clubs  and  woman's  clubs;  and  in  two 
schools  in  each  township  will  set 
up  model  schools.  She  will  visit 
every  school  in  the  county  and  her 
work  is  expected  to  advance  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  county.  The 
board  of  education  selected  her  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000  per  annum. — 
Greensboro    News 


Miss  Grace  Schaeffer  A.ssociated  With 
Mrs.  McKinimon. 

Miss  Grace  Schaeffer,  who  for  the 
past  year  has  been  county  demonstra- 
tor for  Guilford  County,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  assistant  to  Mrs.  .Jane 
ilcKimmon,  director  of  the  State 
demonstration  work  for  women.  Miss 
SchaeJter's  duties  will  take  her  into 
the  different  counties  to  organize 
clubs  and  stir  up  indilferent  women 
to  see  the  opportunities  of  life 
around  them.  The  Raleigh  Times 
says: 

Miss  Schaeffer  is  one  of  the  most 
capable  and  popular  young  women 
connected  with  the  educational  work 
in  the  State.  Before  coming  to  North 
Carolina  she  taught  domestic  science 
in  one  of  the  Knoxville  schools.  She 
received  her  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee.  Her  first  work  in 
Guilford  County  was  teacher  of  do- 
mestic science  in  the  high  school  at 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 

A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  September 
26,  1916. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  Pres., 

Greenville,  N.  C. 


Selected  Letters  of  Cicero 

EDITED  BY 

HUBERT  McNeill  poteat, 

Professor  of  Latin  in  Wake  Forest  College. 

The  Letters  selected  reveal  Cicero's  habits  and  character 
and  the  life  in  which  he  moved.  The  notes  are  full  and 
suited  to  the  needs  of  Southern  students. 

Cloth.        213  pages.        $1.00 


Our  Descriptive  List  of  Latin  Books  for  High 
Schools  and  Colleges  mailed  free  on  request. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO., 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago. 


To  the  Professor  of  Literature  : 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  America's  most  successful  teachers  the  very  best  textbooks  on  English  and  American  litera- 
ture now  in  use  were  written  by  a  Virginia  author.     They  are : 


English  Literature 


American  Literature 


By  JOHN  CALVIN  METCALF.  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  English  in  Richmond  College  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Univ.  of  Virginia  Summer  School 


A  fuller  treatment  of  Southern 
writers  is  to  be  found  in  Met- 
calf's  American  Literature  than 
in  similar  texts.     :::::: 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY'.  Richmond.  Va. 

Gentlemen'  :  Please  send  me  your  booklet  containing  specimen 
pages  from  Metcalf  s  American  Literature  and  Metcalf's  English 
Literature,  also,  "The  Book  of  Opinions." 

Name 

,N.C.  P.O. - State  .._ 


B.F.JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

RICHMOND,     VA. 
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Jamestown.  Her  work  tlere  attract- 
ed so  much  attention  that  she  was 
promoted  to  director  of  the  canning 
club  work  of  the  county.  In  writing 
of  Miss  Schaeffer's  departure  from 
Guilford  the  Greensboro  papers  say 
that  she  has  during  the  past  six 
months  worked  marvels  in  the  ru- 
ral homes  of  the  county.  It  is  with 
great  regret  that  she  is  given  up  by 
Guilford  for  a  larger  work  in  the 
State. 


other  thing  which  often  injures  the 
body  and  lowers  its  vital  resistance 
to   disease. 

Alcohol,  in  whiskey,  patent  med- 
icine or  otherwise,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  allies  of  the  pneu- 
monia germ  and  even  moderate 
drinkers  show  a  much  higher  death 
rate  from  this  disease  than  abstain- 
ers  do. 


But  bad  air  is,  of  all  bad  influ- 
ences, perhaps  the  most  important 
in  its  effect  on  colds  and  pneumonia. 
People  who  live  much  in  the  open 
air,  who  never  close  the  windows  of 
their  sleeping  rooms  in  winter,  and 
bathe  daily,  almost  never  catch  colds, 
or  if  they  do,  the  colds  are  light  ones 
and  do  not  run  into  pneumonia. 


How  to  Avoid  Pneumonia. 

"I  am  an  old  man  and  much 
afraid  of  pneumonia.  How  can  I 
avoid   the   disease   this   winter. 

Reply:  Pneumonia  is  a  germ  dis- 
ease and  is  usually  brought  on  by 
the  lodgment  of  the  pneumococcus 
germs  in  the  membranous  tissues  of 
the  throat  or  lungs.  If  a  person  is 
well  and  strong  these  germs  are  not 
likely  to  hurt  him  seriously.  A 
slight  cold  may  be  the  result.  But 
if  he  Is  run  down,  dissipated,  or  if 
he  in  any  way  has  a  weak  consti- 
tution, his  chances  are  not  so  slight. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  guard  against 
pneumonia  if  one  will  avoid  unreas- 
onable exposure  and  at  the  same 
time  will  practice  the  rules  of  per- 
sonal  hygiene   or   right   living. 

Working  too  hard  or  excessive  ex- 
ercise exposure  is  a  common  factor  in 
preparing  the  way  for  pneumonia. 

Overeating,  particularly  if  there  is 
an  excess  of  meat  in  the  diet,  is  an- 


School  Open  Yet? 

We  have  all  the  supphes  needed  both 
m  books  and  stationery. 


Prices  Right.      Time  Saved.      Write  Us. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Co., 

RALEIGH,  N.   C. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 


Founded  1838 


Chartered  1859 


A  Christian  college  steadfast  in  its  fidelity  to  its  highest  ideals  and  noblest  tradi- 
tions. Among  the  few  well  endowed  Southern  institutions  of  learning.  A  large 
faculty  of  thoroughly  trained  and  wisely  chosen  teachers.  New  and  excellent  build- 
ings.   Large  and  beautiful  campus.     Modern  laboratories  and  fine  library. 

Classical  and  scientific  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  Graduate  courses 
in  all  departments.     Schools  of  Engineering,  Education  and  Law. 

Special  attention  given  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet  address 


R.  L.  FLOWERS 


Secretary  to  the  Corporation 


Durham,  North  Carolina 
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Ferguson  and  Lewis 

Elementary  Principles  of  Agriculture. 


W'~~|ITHOUT  exception  every  teacher  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, State  University,  State  Normal  Schools  and  the  Farm  Life  Schools  in  North 
' 1  Carolina,  who  examined,  indorsed  the  FERGUSON  AND  LEWIS  AGRI- 
CULTURE as  being  an  exceptionally  complete,  accurate  and  teachable  text-book  for 
use  in  the  grammar  grades.  Ninety  per  cent  of  these  teachers  reported  it  to  be  the 
"  best  text "  that  they  knew  of,  and  recommended  it  for  adoption  for  North  Carolina 
schools.    It  was  placed  on  the  supplementary  list. 

Order  your  supplies  direct,  or  through  your  local  depository,  from  the 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  BOOK  DEPOSITORY, 

RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Ferguson  Publishing  Company.     Southern  Ofhce:  Sherman,  Texas. 

Write  for  booklet  on  "  Teaching  Agriculture  and  Selecting  Text-books." 


The  Southern 
Desk  Company 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 
BOX  776. 

The  Only  Desk  Factory 
in  the  South. 

BLAClvBOARDS 
SLATED  CLOTH 
LIQUID  SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTION.4RIES 
FILING  CASES 
PORCH  SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
JIAPS 

SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'   DESKS 

DOIVrESTIC  SCIENCE  DESKS 
KECITATION  SEATS 
OPERA  CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'  CHAIRS 
WINDOW  SHADES 

SWEEPING  POWDER 
FLOOR  OIL 
CRAYON 
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School  Desks  Shipped  Immediately 

Same  day  order  is  received  from  Richmond,  Va. 
LOW  FREIGHT.  QUICK  DELIVERY. 


American  Tubular 
Steel  Desks  Never 
Break  in  Shipping. 
Your  desk  troubles 
over  when  you  pur- 
chase this  desk. 


OldDominion  Semi- 
Steel  Desks  Only 
Original  and  Gen- 
uine. Guaranteed 
Life  of  Building. 
Ribbed  Truss  Con- 
struction. 


VIRGOPLATE 


(TRADE     MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 


Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating 
and  Ventilating  System 

Best  for  Rural  Schools. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF 


School  Furniture  and  Sup- 
plies Manufactured. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOG. 


Virginia  School  Supply  Company 

p.  O.  Box  1177  2000-12  W.  Marshall  St., 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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PSJORXH  CAROLIIN.7^.!-. 

EDUCATION 

A.  (Journal  of  Elducation,  Rural  Progress, 
and  Civile  Betterment 

Vol.  XI.    No.  3.  RALEIGH,  N.  C,  NOVEMBER,  1916.  Price  :    $1  a  Year. 
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Co  tbe  Boys  on  Southern  Farms 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliott,  in  The  Progressive  Farmer. 

It  is  a  promise  of  success  in  life  if  a  boy  learns  by  the  time  he  is  twelve  years  old 
to  use  his  eyes,  ears  and  hands  accurately  ;—that  is,  if  he  learns  to  see  things  exactly 
as  they  are,  to  hear  the  various  sounds  of  nature  and  art  with  precision  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  touch  or  handle  things  deftly  and  effectively  whether  at  work  or  at  play. 
It  is  another  good  sign  if  a  boy  works  hard  while  he  works  and  plays  hard  while  he 
plays,  and  tries  both  at  work  and  at  play  to  take  a  hearty  part  in  "team  play."  It 
is  another  good  sign  if  a  boy  keeps  his  senses  and  his  mind  on  the  alert,  watchful  to 
do  a  serviceable  deed  or  perform  a  kind  act.  Again,  the  promising  boy  will  be  on 
the  alert  for  new  suggestions,  new  lessons,  and  new  objects  of  interest.  He  will  not 
be  content  merely  to  follow  the  beaten  path;  he  will  wish  to  explore,  discover,  and 
invent.  I  advise  all  boys  on  farms  and  in  villages  to  join  the  Boy  Scouts,  if  that  or- 
ganization has  been  established  in  their  neighborhood,  and  to  pass  the  tests  and  ex- 
aminations in  their  order,  at  the  appropriate  ages.  Finally,  it  is  the  diligent,  cheer- 
ful, and  honest  boy  who  wins  success. 


0 


eotitents  of  Cbi$  number 


CONTRIBUTED  AND  SELECTED. 

Accredited  Schools,  N.  AV.   Walker    

Correlations  for  November,  C.  H.  Liaiie.  .  .  . 

Kxercises  in   Seed   Com   Selection    

How  the  October  Reading  Circle  Outline 
Was    FwUowed     

November  Program  for  Story  Tellers,  Bes- 
sie   Duiilap     

Rural  School  Term  Must  be  Lengthened,  J. 
L.    McBrien     

Teachers'    Assembly    and    Its    Program 

Thanksgiving    and    Thrift    Stories     

Tlianksgiving    Day    Program     

EDITORIAL. 


Page 

8 

11 


14 

6 

1© 
3 
6 
9 


A  Part  of  the  Reading  Circle 13 

Arbor  and  Bird  Day    IS 

Dr.    Herty    Resigns     13 

Pith    and   Paragraph    13 

School  Laws  of  100  Years  Ago 18 


DEPARTMENTS.  p^^^ 

Advertisements    2   and    19-21: 

Editorial     12-.13 

News  and  Comment  About  Books    IK 

Story    Tellers'    League— November    Program        (i 

School    Administration     « 

School   Room   Methods    and   Devices    10 

State    School    News     20 

Teachers'    Reading    Circle — No^iember    Out- 
line           iji 

(    MISCELLANEOUS. 

Exercise  in  Writing  Proper  Names    10 

First   Thanksgiving,    Boston,    1031,    (Poem)  9 

How  to  Pi'esent  a  Story  to  the  Class 10 

Should   Pupils   Elect  All   Studies   Above   the 

Sixth    Grade?     8 

Seven  Ways  to  Improve  Your  School 21 

Scarlet   Fever   Danger    32 

To  Grow  Physically  Perfect  Boys  and  Girls  19 
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Join  Our  Money-Saving  Magazine  Clubs. 

North  Carolina  Education  is  Now  Prepared  to  Handle 
Subscriptions  to  All  the  Leading  Periodicals. 

We  Save  You  Time- We  Save  You  Trouble— We  Save  You  Money— Send  Us  Your 

Subscriptions  for  Your  Favorite  Magazines. 


SIMPLE    DIRECTIONS — READ    CAREFULLY. 

Single  subscriptions  are  received  only  at  the 
regular  publisher's  price,  which  is  printed  in  the 
figure  column  to  the  right  of  the  name.  For  in- 
stance: If  Scribner's  ilagazine  is  wanted  alone 
the  price  will  be  ?3.00;  if  Harper's  Magazine 
is  wanted  alone  the  price  will  be  $4.00;  but  if 
both  are  ordered  at  one  time  the  two  form  a, 
club  which  entitles  the  subscriber  to  the  club 
rate,  this  being  only  $6.00  for  both  magazines. 

TO  FIXD   THE   PRICE   OF  YOUR  CLUB. 

Add  together  the  Class  Numbers  in  the  figure 
column  to  the  left  of  the  name,  and  multiply  by 


five.     The  result  will  be  the  club   price  in  cents. 

For   instance: 

American  Boy,  Class  Number 17 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Class  Number.  ...  40 
American  Magazine,  Class  Number..  15 
Everybody's  Magazine,  Class  Number       2  5 

Total     97 

Multiply   by    5    5 

Correct  club  price    $4.85 

Always  state  whether  each  subscription  is  a 
renewal  or  a  new  one  and  when  it  is  to  begin. 

You  may  order  through  us  any  of  the  com- 
binations offered  in  the  standard  agency  cata- 
logues,  if  the   catalogue  is  designated. 

We  want  your   subscription   business. 


LIST    OF    PERIODICAIS. 

Class  PubllE 

Number  Price 

Nov. 


27 
IT 
25 
40 


17 
15 
55 
20 
20 

80 
25 
25 
25 
17 
47 
17 
17 
20 
70 
23 
35 
16 
30 
20 
70 
50 
50 
8 
55 
55 
23 
40 

12 
3S 
35 
40 


50 
25 
25 
40 

45 
30 

60 


Ainslee*s    Magazine     m 

American     Boy     m 

American     Magazine    m 

American  Magazine  and  "Wom- 
an's   Home    Companion,     {both 

to    one    address)     !i: 

American       Open       Air       School 

Journal      m 

Am.    Primary   Teacher    (10   Xos, ) 

American    Penman     m 

American    Printer    m 

Association  Men  (T.M.C.A.)..m 
Atlantic     Educational     Journal — 

10    numbers 

Atlantic    Monthly    m 

Baseball    Magazine     m 

Bible    Review     m 

Birds    and    Nature    bi-m 

Black    Cat    m 

Bookman     Magazine     m 

Boys'  Life  (Boy  Scouts'  Mag.)   m 

Boys'     Magazine     m 

Breeders'    Gazette    w 

Century     Magazine     m 

Christian    Herald     w 

Collier's    Weekly     w 

Cooking    Club     Magazine m 

Cosmopolitan    Magazine    m 

Countrj-    Gentlemen -wr 

Country    Life    in    .America, ..  .m 

Countryside     Magazine     m 

Craftsman     (Home    Building)     m 

Current    Events     40    weeks 

Current   History    Magazine 

Current    Opinion     m 

Delineator     m 

Everybody's      and         Delineator 

(sent    to    one   address) 

Designer     m 

Editor    (Mag.    for    Writers),    s-m 

Editorial     m 

Educational    Administration    and 

Supervision  ....(10  numbers) 
Elementary       School       Journal — 

(10     numbers) 

English     Journal (10     Nos. ) 

Etude  (for  all  musical  lovers)   m 

Everybody's    Magazine    m 

Everj-body's       and        Delineator 

(sent    to    one    address) 

Forum    Magazine    m 

Good   Housekeeping    m 

Harper's    Bazaar    


70 

ice's 

30 

intll 

IR 

10. 

12 

1.50 

25 

1.50 

1.50 

60 

3d 

17 

2.0O 

80 

30 

l.OO 

60 

1.00 

40 

1.00 

40 

3.00 

60 

1.00 

IS 

1.00 

30 

4.00 

15 

1.50 

17 

1.50 

40 

1.50 

1.00 

4o 

2.50 

1.00 

25 

1.00 

i; 

1.00 

25 

4.00 

1.50 

23 

2.50 

25 

1.00 

60 

1.50 

70 

1.00 

45 

4.00 

60 

3.00 

80 

3.00 

100 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

18 

1.50 

5.7 

3.00 

17 

.75 

23 

2.00 

2.00 

80 

18 

2.00 

4-0 

30 

1.50 

17 

2.50 

50 

1.50 

60 

1.50 

20 

25 

3.00 

27 

2.50 

30 

1.50 

16 

3.00 

40 

Harper's    Magazine     m  4.00 

Hearsts     Magazine     m  1.50 

Hoard's    Dairyman    w  1.00 

Home    Needlework    Magazine,  .m  .75 
Home      Needlework     &     Modern 

Priscilla     1.75 

House     and     Garden m  3.00 

House    Beautiful m  2.00 

Housewives     League     Mag m  1.00 

Independent     w  4  00 

Industriral    Arts    Magazine. ..  .m  1.50 

Inland     Printer     m  3.00 

Journal    of    Education    w  2.50 

Jour.    Home   Economics    (10   Nos.)  2.00 
Jour.    PolU.    Economy    (10    Nos.)  3.00 
Kindergarten      Primary        Maga- 
zine   (new   sub  I....  no    Nos.  i  1.25 

Ladies'    Home    Journal m  1.50 

Ladies    World     m  1.00 

LaFolIette's    Magazine    m  1.00 

Manual   Training  and   Vocational 

Education    (10   numbers)  2.00 

McBride's      Magazine      (formerly 

Lippincotfs      m  3.00 

Metropolitan     Magazine     m  1.50 

Modern    Priscilla  (Needlework)  m  1.00 
Modern       Priscilla      and      Home 

Needlework      m  1.75 

Mothers'     Magazine     m  1.50 

Motion    Picture    Magazine    ....m  1.50 

Moving    Picture    ^Vorld w  3.00 

Nation      w  4.00 

National    Geographic    Mag m  2.50 

National    Magazine     m  3.00 

New     Republic     w  4.00 

New  Republic  and  Harper's 
Magazine  (both  to  one  ad- 
dress)       m  8.00 

New    York    Times    Book    Review, 

m  1.00 

N.   Y.   Times  Current   History,   m  3.00 

New    York    World,    TrI-weekly. .  1.00 
Normal      Instructor  —  Primary 

Plans   (10   numbers)  1.25 

North    American    Review m  4.00 

N.     C.    Education     (10     Nos.)  1.00 

Nurse      rn  2.00 

Office    Appliances    m  1.50 

Orange    Judd    Farmer    w   _    1.00 

Outing    Magazine    m  3.00 

Outlook      w  3.00 

Pearson's    Magazine    m  1.50 

Pictorial     Review     m  1.50 

Popular    Educator    (10    numbers)  1.50 

Popular    Mechanics     m  1.50 

Progressive    Farmer    w  1.00 

Review   of   Reviews    m  8.00 
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37 
55 
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Rural    New    Yorker    w  1.00 

St.     Nicholas      m  3.00 

Saturday     Evening     Post w  1.50 

School   Arts    Magazine    (10    Nos.)  2.00 

Scientific    American    w  4.nti 

Scribner's   Magazine    m  3.00 

Short    Stories    m  1.50 

Smart     Set     m  3.00 

Something    to    Do    m  1.00 

Storj'tellers*     Magazine     m  1.50 

Survey      (Social     Service) w  3.00 

Today's     Magazine     m  ,50 

Trained     Nurse     m  2.00 

Travel     Magazine     m  3.00 

Unpopular     Review     q  2.50 

Wallace's    Farmer    w  1.00 

Woman's     Home     Companion,  .m  1.50 
Woman's    Home    Companion    and 

American      Magazine      to      one 

address     3.00 

Woman's    Journal    w  1.00 

Woman's    Magazine    m  .75 

World's     Work      m  3.00 

(Only    in    Clubs   totalling   $3.00 

or  more). 
World's      Work      and      Harper's 

Mag.    fboth    CO    one   address) ....  7.00 

Writer   (for  Literary  Works).. m  1.00 

Youth's    Companion    w  2.00 


THE     STORYTELLEKS— (A    BOOK) 

Handsomely     Bound      in     Cloth,    384    pages, 
Sent     by     Mail     Postpaid     for    «1.60. 

Contains  40  Stories  to  Tell:  25  Articles  and 
Editorials  on  Storytelling,  and  Many  Inter- 
esting    and     Suggestive     Illustrations. 

Also  Subscribe  for  STORYTELLEBS' 
MAGAZINE.  It  Is  Packed  Full  of  Good 
Things  for  You  Every  Month.  Stories  and 
Pictures. 

Storytellers   Magazine,   1   year $1.50 

.Storj'tellers     (Book)     384    pages 1.60 

Total     $3.10 

BOTH    FOR    ONLY   ?2.35 

A   Thousand    Teachers    Should    Take   Adran- 
tage   of   this    Offer   Before    Christmas. 

Send   all   Orders   to 

NORTH    CAROLINA    EDUCATION, 

Raleigh.    N.    C. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY  AND  ITS  PROGRAM 


The  general  sessions  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
will  convene  in  Raleigh  Wednesday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 29.  The  officials  of  the  Assembly  have  com- 
pleted tlie  program  which  promises  a  meeting  of 
extraordinary  interest.  The  attractions  from  other 
States  are  good.  Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley.  University  of 
Illinois,  author  of  a  number  of  professional  books 
for  teachers  with  which  the  Xortli  C-rolina  teachers 
are  well  acquainted,  will  address  the  teachei's  at 
the  first  general  meeting,  and  the  dift'ereut  depart- 
ments will  keep  him  busy  for  two  days.  On  Thurs- 
day evening  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  a  native  North 
Carolinian,  but  for  the  past  few  years  Professor  of 
Seconlary  Education  in  Columbia  University,  and 
Dr.  P.  Y.  Dykoma.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
will  address  the  teachers.  They,  too,  will  serve 
other  departments  during  their  visit.  On  Friday 
night  Hon.  Jlartin  G.  .Brumbaugh.  Gtjvernor  of 
Pennsylvania,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia schools,  will  address  the  teachers. 

The  new  feature  of  the  general  program  is 
the  Governor's  night  on  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 1.  This  is  a  feature  that  was  introduced  in  the 
National  Superintendents'  Meeting  at  Detroit  last 
year  with  good  effect.  The  program  for  that  night 
calls  for  an  address  from  Governor  Craig,  Governor 
Brumbaugli  and  from  the  Governor-elect  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  complete  program  is  as  follows: 

THE  GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

Wednesday  .\fternoou  5:00,  November  29th. 

(Sunday  School  Room  First  Baptist  Cliurcla.) 
First  Business  Meeting. 

Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  (See 
Minutes  of  the  Meetings  of  the  E.xecutive  Committee, 
page  31,  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  Thirty-Second 
Annual  Session  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly.) 

Wednesday  Evening  8:30,  November  29th. 

(City  Auditorium.) 

Address  of  Welcome — Prof.  W.  C.  Riddick.  Pr.3sident 
A.  &  M.  College,  West  Raleigh. 

Response  to  the  Address  of  Welcome — Superintendent 
H.   B.    Smith,   New   Bern. 

Address — Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,  University  of  Illinois.  Ur- 
bana,   111. 

Reception  to  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  at  the  Governor's  Mansion  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Woman's  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce immediately  after  the  exercises  at  the  Auditorium. 

Thursday   12:00  M.,  November  30th. 

(City  Auditorium.) 
Thanksgiving    Sermon — Dr.    A.    A.    McGeachy,    pastor 
Second  Presbyterian   Church.   Charlotte. 

Thursday   Eveiiins  8:30,   November  30t.h. 

(City  Auditorium.) 
President's    Address — Mr.    Robert    H.    Wright.    Presi- 
dent  East   Carolina   Teachers'   Training   School. 


Address — Dr.  T.  H.  Briggs.  Columbia  University.  New- 
York. 

Address — "Music  for  Every  Man" — lUustratc-i'.  by  the 
audience — Dr.  P.  Y.  Dykoma,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison,  Wis. 

Friday  12:00  M.,  December  1st. 

(Sunday  School  Room  First  Baptist  Church.) 
Annual  Business  Meeting. 
Election  of  Officers. 

Friday  Evening,  December  1st. 

College  Get-together  Dinners,  6;  00  to  S:00  o'clock. 

Governors*  Night. 

(City   Auditorium    8:30.) 

Address — Hon.  Locke  Craig,  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Address — Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh.  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Address — The  Governor-elect  of  North  Carolina  will 
be  invited  to  make  an  address  on  this  occasion. 

ASSOCI.\TIOX  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt.  J.  Y.  Joyner.  President. 
(Sunday  School  Room,  First  Baptist  Church.) 

Wednesday  Morning  11-1:30,  November  29th. 

Joint  Session  of  County  Superintendents.  County 
Boards  of  Education.  Rural  Supervisors  and  High 
School  Principals. 

Problems  of  School  .\dministration. 

(a)  Teachers: 

1.  Selection. 

2.  Salaries. 

3.  Continuity   of   Service. 

4.  Professional  Study  and  Improvement. 

(b)  Rural  Supervision — Prof.  L.  C.  Brogden.  State 
Agent  of  Rural   Elementary  Schools.   Raleigh. 

(c)  School  Committeemen. 

(d)  The  Place  of  the  High  School  in  the  County  System 
— Prof.  N.  W.  Walker,  State  Inspector  of  High 
Schools.   Chapel  Hill. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  2:30-3:00,  November  29th. 

Joint   Session    County   and    City    Superintendents    and 
County  and  City  Boards  of  Education. 

(a)  Qualification   and   Certification   of   Teachers. 

(b)  Attendance: 

1.  Census. 

2.  Teachers'  Reports  on  Attendance. 

3.  Enforcement  of  Attendance  Law. 

4.  How  to   Keep   Pupils  of  Compulsory   -Attend- 

ance Age  in  School  During  Entire  Session. 

5.  How    to    Reach    Pupils    Beyond    Compulsory 
Attendance  Age. 

(c)  Adult  IlUterary  and  Moonlight  Schools. 

l.d)      Discussion  of  Other  General  Problems  of  .Adminis- 
tration. 
Thursday   Morning,   9:00-11:00,   November   30th. 
(Hall  of  House  of  Representatives.) 
Joint    Session    of    County    Superintendents    and    County 
Boards  of  Education. 
Address — Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,  University  of  Illinois.  Ur- 
bana,   111. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  Distinctive  Educational  Prog- 
ress Based  Upon  Tabulated  Reports. 
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Friday  Mornmg,  9:00-13:00,  December  1st. 

Session  of  Association  of  County  Superintendents. 

(a)  Consolidation  and  Enlargement  of  School  Districts. 

(b)  School  Buildings,  Grounds  and  Equipment. 

(c)  School  Finances. 

(d)  Address — Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York. 

(e)  Organization  of  District  Associations. 

(f)  General  Business. 

ASSOCIATION  OP  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt.  Joe.   S.  Wray,  President,  Gastoni.a 
(Senate   Chamber,   Capitol.) 

Thursday  Moniing,   9:00,   November  30th. 

Standards  for  the  Superintendents — Supt.  W.  S. 
Snipes,    Fayetteville. 

Discussion — Supt.  A.  H.  King,  Burlington. 

Open    Discussion. 

Educational  and  Professional  Qualifications  for  the 
Teacher — Supt.  M.  S.  Beam,  Liincolnton. 

Discussion. — Supt.  S.  W.  Rabb,  Laurinburg. 

Open   Discussion. 

Moral  and  Religious  Standards  for  Teachers — Supt. 
John  D.  Everett,  Waynesville. 

Discussion — Supt.  C.  B.  Woltz,  Maxton. 

Open   Discussion. 
Appointment  of  Committees: 

(a)  Nomination  Committee. 

(b)  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Thursday  Afteniooii,  3:30,  November  30th. 

Proposed  Legislation  on  Uniform  Examination  and 
Certification  of  Teachers — Supt.  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham. 

Discussion — Supt.  W.  C.  Allen,  Weldon. 

Open  Discussion. 

Kind  of  Uniformity  We  Need — Supt.  Charles  L.  Coon, 
Wilson. 

Discussion — Supt.  E.  L.  Doughty,  Gibsonville. 

Open  Discussion. 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  Teachers — Supt.  R.  E. 
Sentelle,   Lumberton. 

Discussion — Supt.  D.  Matt  Thompson,  Statesville. 

Open  Discussion. 

Friday  Morning,  9:00,  December   1st. 

The  Junior  Hig.h  School — Dr.  Thos.  H.  Briggs,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York. 

A  Practical  Plan  for  Teacher  Training  in  the  High 
School — Supt.  E.  D.  Pusey,  Durham. 

Discussion — Supt.  J.  E.  Crutchfield,  Rutherfordton. 

Open  Discussion. 

A  suggested  Plan  tor  the  Exchange  of  Results  of  Tests 
and  experiments  in  Co-operative  Groups  of  Schools — 
Supt.  Harry  Howell,  Asheville. 

Discussion — Supt.    Frederick   Archer,    Selma. 

Open  Discussion. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics — ^Supt. 
Chas.  L.   Coon,  Chairman. 

Friday  Af.temoon,  3:00,  December  1st. 

Address  Dr.  W.  C.   Bagley,   University  oi  illinois.   Ur- 
bana.  111. 
Business  meeting: 

(a)  Report   of   Committees. 

(b)  Election  of  Officers. 

(c)  Unfinished  Business. 

(d)  New  Business. 

ASSOCIATION    OF    CITY    HIGH    SCHOOI.    TEACHERS 
AND  PRINCIPALS. 

Mr.   L.    Lea   White,    President,   Winston-Salem. 
(Sunday  School  Room,  First  Presbyterian  Church.) 

Thursday  Morning,  9:00,   November  iJOth. 
Address — Dr.    Thos.   H.    Briggs,    Columbia   University, 
New  York. 


Youth  Organizations  as  B'actors  in  Student  Govern- 
ment— Supt.   W.   M.  Marr,  High  Point. 

Unit  System  of  Credits  for  High  School  Graduation — • 
Supt.   Frederick  Archer,   Selma. 

For  Open  Discussion:  1.  High  School  Literary  Socie- 
ties and  Publications.      2.  Credits  for  Home  Work. 

Thursday   Afternoon,   3:30,   November   30th. 

Departmental   Sessions. 
'English   Section — Miss  Annie   E.   Tillett,   Caairnian. 

Latin  Section — Miss  Frances  Womble,  Chairman. 

History  Section — Miss  Catlierine  S.  Albertson,  Chair- 
man. 

Mathematics   Section — J.   R.    Conley,    Chairman. 

Modern  Language  Section — C.  M.  Hutcbings,  Chair- 
man. 

Science  Section — AV.  M.  Marr,  Chairman. 

Domestic  Science  Section — ^Miss  Frances  Ray,  Chair- 
man. 

Manual  Training  Section — C.  E.  Lacy,  Chairman. 

Commercial   Department — Orville   Hughes,    Chairman. 

Friday    Morning,    9:00,    December    1st. 

Individual  Differences  Among  High  School  Pupils — • 
Dr.  H.  W.  Chase,  University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel 
Hill. 

The  Professional  Equipment  of  High  School  Teachers 
— Dr.  Jno.  A.  Lesh,  State  Normal  &  Industrial  College, 
Greensboro. 

Open  Discussion:  1.  High  School  Teachers'  Meetings 
(Character,  etc.).  2.  Uniform  Requirements  for  High 
School    Competitive   Athletics. 

Friday  Afternoon,  3:00,  December  1. 

Business  meetings.  ' 

ASSOCIATION     OF     GRAMMAR     GRADE     TEACHERS 
AND  PRINCIPALS. 

Miss  Ursula  Blankenship,  President,  Charlotte. 
(City   High    School   Auditorium) 

Tliursday  Morning,   9:00,   November  ;50th. 

Professional  Qualifications. 

Preparedness — Miss   J.   Sullivan,   Salisbury. 

A  Higher  Standard  for  Grammar  Grade  Teachers — 
Mrs.   Hettie  Fennell,  Wilmington. 

Methods  of  Measuring  Efficiency  of  Teachers — Mrs. 
M.  B.  Terrell,  Raleigh. 

Teachers'  Salaries — J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 

Thursday   Afternoon,   3:30,   November  30th. 

Grammar  Grade  Problems. 

Vocational   Training — Miss   M.   Massey,   Charlotte. 

Revising  a  Course  of  Study — Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble, 
University  of  North   Carolina,   Chapel  Hill. 

Rural  School  Problems — Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell,  Su- 
pervisor Granville  County  Schools,  Oxford.  Miss  Mary 
O.  Graham,  President  Peace  Institute,  Raleigh. 

Civics  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography — Miss  Anna 
Brochhausen,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Grades,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Teaching  Children  to  Study — Dr.  J.  A.  Leah,  State 
Normal  &  Industrial  College,  Greensboro. 

Friday  Morning,  9:00,  December  1st. 

Art  in  the  AVork  of  the  School. 

Arts  and  Crafts — Mrs.  Jacques  Busbee,  Chairman  Art 
Committee  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Raleigh. 

Story  Telling — Mrs.  R.  E.  Ranson,  Southport. 

How  Can  Music  Be  Made  an  Integral  Part  of  the  Edu- 
cational Career — Mr.  Willis  J.  Cunningham,  Supervisor 
of  Music,  Asheville. 

Literature  in  the  Educational  Scheme:   AVhat  Shall  Go 
Into  the  Grammar  School — Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,  University" 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
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"Pi-iUtty   At'ternoon,   3:00,   Oeceiiibor   1st.. 

President's  Address — Miss  Ursula   Blankenship,   Cliar- 
lotte. 

Business  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers. 

The*  Individual  the  End  and  .4im  o£  Educational  Ener- 
gies- 
York 


-Dr.    Thos.    H.    Briggs,    Columbia    University,    New 


.ASSOCIATION    OP    HIGH    SCHOOL    TEACHERS    AND 

PRINCIPALS   AND   CONB'ERENCE   OP   PUHLIC 

HIGH   SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 

Prof.   N.   W.   Walker,   State   Inspector   of  High   Schools, 

Chairman  of  Principals'  Conference,  Chapel  Hill. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Teague,  President,  Statesville. 

(Court   Room,  Wake  County  Courthouse) 

AVednesday   Moinino,    11:00-1:30,   November   29. 

I.  Principals'   Conference. 
Prof.  N.  W.  Walker  Presiding. 

Reports  of  Year's  Progress: 

(a)  By   Representatives  of   the   Five   Districts. 

(b)  By  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 
Announcements,  Appointment  of  Committees,  etc. 
.loint     Meeting     With     County     Superintendents     and 

Other  Administrative  Officers.  Supt.  J.  Y,  Joyner  presid- 
ing.     (Sunday  School  Room,  First  Baptist  Church.) 

II.  Principals'  Conference. 
Prof.  N.  W.  Walker  Presiding. 

Wednesday   Aflenioon,   3:30-5:00,   November   39th. 

Address,  General.  Science  in  fhe  High  Schools — Dr. 
Thos.  H.  Briggs,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Round   Table   Conferenc. 

Joint  Meeting  with  County  Superintendents  and  Other 
Administrative  Officers.  Supt.  J.  Y.  Joyner  Presiding. 
(Sunday  School   Room,   First  Baptist  Ohiurch.) 

Note — This  meeting  will  adjourn  at  5; 00  P.  M.  for 
the  first  business  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 

III.  Association  of  His:h  School  Teachers  and  Principals. 

Mr.  J.   L.  Teague  Presiding. 

Tbiusilay   .Moriuns,    9:00-13:00,    Novemoer   :50th. 

(Court   Room,  Wake   County   Courthouse) 

Student  or  Co-operative  Government  Under  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  Teacher — Mr.  E.  H.  Moser,,  Zebulon. 

Legislation  Needed  in  Behalf  of  the  High  Schools — 
Mr.  R.  E.  Ranson,  Southport. 

Address — Dr.  Thos.  H.  Briggs,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

Open  Discussion  to  follow  each  paper. 

Note — This  meeting  will  adjourn  at  12:00  for  the  an- 
nual Thanksgiving  sermon  before  the  Assembly. 

IV.  Association  of  Higih  School  Teachers  and  Principals. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Teague  Presiding. 

Thursday   Afternoon,   3:30,   Novembei-   30th. 

Oral  English  Practically  Applied  in  the  High  Schools 
— Mr.  J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton. 

Physical  Education — Mr.  L.  L.  Hargrave,  Norwood. 
Open  Discussion  to  follow  each  taper. 

V.  Association  of  High  School  Teachers  and  Principals. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Teague  Presiding. 
Friday  IMorni"s,   9:00-13:00,   December   1st. 
The  Relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  College. — Drj 
W.  L.  Poteat,  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest. 

Efficiency  and  Ethics — Dr.  Thos.  P.  Harrison,  A.  &.  M. 
College,  West  Raleigh. 

Relation  of  High  School  and  Farm  Life  School — Mr. 
J.  B.  Henson,  Dallas. 
Business  Meeting. 

VI.  Principals'  Conference. 
Prof.  N.  W.  Walker  Presiding. 


Friday  Afternoon,   3:00,   December   1st. 

(Court   Room,  Wake  County   Courthouse) 
Report  of  Committees: 

(a)  District   Contests. 

(b)  Legislation. 

(c)  Resolutions. 
Business  Meeting. 

Address — Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,'  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana.  111. 

ST.ATE  ASSOCLATION  OF  PRIMARY  TEACH  EUS. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson,  President.  Durham. 
(Sunday   School   Room,   First   Baptist  Church) 

Thursday  Morning,  9:00,  November  30th. 

Opening  Exercises. 

Work  with  Unusual  Children — Mrs.  William  Morris, 
Goldsboro. 

Special  Grade  Work — Miss  Maude  Rogers,  Durham. 

Address — Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,  l^niversity  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  3:30,   November  30,th. 

President's  Address — Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson.  Dur- 
ham. 

.Address — "Civic  Interpretation  of  the  Course  of 
Study" — Miss  Anna  Brochhausen.  Supervisor  of  Elemen- 
tary Grades,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Friday  Morning,  9:00,  December  1st. 

Professional  and  Scholastic  Standards  of  Teaching — 
Miss  Mollie  Heath,  New  Bern;  Miss  Daphne  Carraway, 
Wendell. 

Business  Session. 

Friday  Af.ternoon,   3:00,   l>ecember   1st. 

Round  Table — Language.  Leader — Mrs.  Marianna 
Gareissen,  Goldsboro. 

Address,  The  Teaching  of  Reading — Miss  Anna  Broch- 
hausen, Supervisor  of  Elementary  Grades,  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

Miss  Martha  A.  Dowd,  President,  Raleigh. 
(Meredith    College   Auditorium) 

Thursday  Morning,   9:30',   November  .30th. 

Organ   Selection. 

Brahms.  Scherzo  in  E  Flat  Minor.  Miss  Chelian  Pix- 
ley,  "Fassifern,"  Hendersonville. 

President's  Address — Miss  Martha  A.  Dowd,  St.  Mary's 
School.  Raleigh. 

Methods  and  Their  Application — Mr.  .\lbert  Milden- 
berg,  Meredith  College.  Raleigh. 

Normal  Work  in  Music  in  the  State — Mrs.  Linda  L. 
Vardell,  Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  Flora  Mc- 
Donald College,  Red  Springs. 

Thursday  Afternoon,   3:30,   November  30th. 

Early  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Reading  an  Essential  in 
th^  Make-up  of  a  Musician — Miss  Charlotte  Ruegger, 
Meredith    College,   Raleigh. 

High    School    Music — Mr.   Willis   J. 
pervisor  of  Music,  Asheville. 

How  to  Make  Music  Count — Dr.   D. 
versify  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Friday    Moniing,    9:30,    December    1st. 

The  Efficient  Teacher — Mr.  J.  Henri  Bourdelais,  Bour- 
delais   School  of  Music,  New  Bern. 

Preparatory  Work  in  Music. 

For  the  Piano  Teacher. 

Desirable  Music  to  Teach  for  Grades  I.,  II..  III.,  IV. 

The  Examples  Illustrated  from  Writers  of  the  Classic 
and  Modern  Schools — Mrs.  Crosby  Adams,  Montreal. 

Demonstration  of  Class  Work — Mrs.  W.  J.  Ferrell. 
Meredith  Colle.ge,  Raleigh. 

(There  will  be  open  to  those  interested  a  selection  of 
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teaching  material  of  primary  and  preparatory  grades  in 
charge  of  a  special  committee  prepared  to  furnish  illus- 
trations and   explanations.) 

Friday  Afternoon,   :J:3»,   J>eceinber   1st. 

Business   Meeting. 

Reports  of  Committees: 

High  School  Credits — Mr.  Wade  R.  Brown,  Chairman, 
State   Normal   and   Industrial   College,   Greensboro. 

Standardization  of  Voice  Course — Mr.  R.  Blinn  Owen, 
Chairman,  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh. 

North  Carolina  Compositions — Mr.  John  Simpson, 
Chairman,  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh. 

Public  School  -Music — Mrs.  Edwards,  Chairman,  Wil- 
mington. 

Membership  Committee — Mr.  Gilmore  Ward  Bryant, 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Durham. 

Publicity  Committee — Miss  Rebecca  H.  Shields,  Chair- 
man,   St.    Mary's    School,    Raleigh. 

Nominating  Committee — 

Election  of  Officers. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions — Miss  Bessie  Fu- 
trell,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Certification  of  Teachers — 
Mr.  Gustav  Hagedorn,  Chairman,   Raleigh. 

5:00    P.    M. 

Recital   by   North   Carolina   Artists. 
Miss  Emilie   Rose  Knox,   Violinist. 
Miss   Dicie  Howell,   Soprano. 

DKP.iRTMKNT   OF    HIGHER    EDl'CATIOX. 

Geo.  J.  Ramsey,  Raleigh;  C.  E.  Brewer,  Raleigh;  M. 
H.   Stacey.   Chapel   Hill,   Committee  on   Organization. 

(Educational  Auditorium  Wake  County  Courthouse) 
Thursday  Morning,  9:30  Xovembor  JJOth. 

Correspondence  having  developed  the  fact  that  the 
sentiment  among  college  teachers  in  favor  of  an  annual 
conference  is  practically  unanimous,  steps  will  be  taken 
at  this  meeting,  if  the  way  be  clear,  to  organize  a  de- 
partment of  higher  education  in  affiliation  with  the 
other  departments  of  the  Assembly  and  to  define  the 
scope  of  its  activities.  All  executives  and  teachers  en- 
gaged in  this  division  of  the  service  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  discussion. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STORY  TELLERS'  LEAGUE 

BY  MRS.  R.  E.  RANSON,  PRESIDENT,  SOUTHPORT,  N.  C. 


STORIES  FOR  THANKSGIVING  DAY  AND  THRIFT  STORIES 


The  eouiiug  of  the  Thanksgiving  time  of  the  year 
reminds  teachers  and  pupils  that  some  plans  should 
be  made  for  getting  the  teachers  and  pupils  and 
parents  in  closer  touch  one  with  the  other.  Jean 
Mitchell  invited  or  rather  allowed,  the  pupils  to 
invite,  their  parents  and  other  friends  to  the  school 
house  on  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  The 
exercises  were  simple  and  required  little  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupils,  and  yet  it 
was  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get  parents  inter- 
ested in  the  school.  If  the  teacher  has  been  telling 
stories,  or  if  there  is  a  good  story  teller  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, it  will  be  a  fine  time  to  put  into  practice 
the  fine  art  of  story  telling.  If  a  Story  Teller's 
League  has  not  been  organized  Wednesday  after- 
noon before  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  will  be  a 
good  time  to  organize  one. 

There  are  still  people  who  do  not  believe  it  worth 
while  to  spend  so  much  time  telling  stories  to  chil- 
dren and  feel  that  the  time  taken  ttp  in  holding  the 
interest  of  the  children  with  a  story  would  be  better 
employed  in  teaching  "readin',  riting'.  and  rith- 
metic,"  and  one  writer  in  a  certaain  North  Carolina 
weekly  has  written  several  articles  this  year  con- 
demning the  readers  in  use  in  the  schools  because 
they  contain  so  many  stories  and  not  enough  of 
facts.  People  of  this  kind  belong  to  that  class  that 
would  stand  the  children  in  the  corner  and  make 
them  say  over  and  over  and  over  again  the  lines  of 
the  multiplication  tables  until  some  how  or  other 
they  became  fixed  in  the  memory.  The  man  or  wo- 
man who  does  not  want  his  or  her  children  to  be 
told  stories  feels  that  nothing  worthwhile  in  the 
world  is  ever  secured  except  by  drudgery. 

The  Test  Book  Commission  has  suggested  as  a 
supplementary  reader  "Stories  of  Thrift  for  Young 
Americans,"  Charles  Scribners  and  Sons.  It  is  a 
fine  book  for  the  story  teller.  The  stories  found  in 
the  book  have  been  told  in  the  Southport  school 


this  year,  and  the  school  boys  and  girls  have  seemed 
to  en.joy  them,  and  their  teachers  hope  the  stories 
will  bear  fruit.  One  day  just  before  the  opening 
of  a  new  series  in  the  local  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who 
is  president  of  the  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
the  attorncA^  of  the  Association,  and  the  story  teller 
visited  every  room  in  the  school.  The  story  teller 
told  a  story  of  thrift,  and  the  attorney  told  briefiy 
about  the  workings  of  the  Building  and  Loan.  He 
taught  the  lesson  by  displaying  five  nickles  and  in 
a  few  seconds  prodtieing  a  package  containing  one 
hundred  one  dollar  bills.  The  children  will  not 
forget  the  story,  and  in  connection  with  it  they  Avill 
remember  that  they  can  save  money  and  buy  homes 
through  the  local  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

This  book  and  the  various  stories  that  appear  in 
literature  are  fruitful  sources  of  material  for  the 
story  teller  who  would  teach  thrift.  To  ottr  mind 
it  seems  that  when  school  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
thrift  both  at  home  and  at  school  and  grow  tip  to 
be  thrifty  men  and  women  then  there  will  be  more 
wealth  in  North  Carolina,  and  along  with  the  wealth 
will  come  better  paid  teachers,  and  in  every  school 
in  the  State  there  will  be  an  official  story  teller. 

PROGRAM  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Bessie  Dunlap. 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  following  program. 

The  first  is  a  miscellaneous  one.  suitable  for 
children  of  all  grades.  "When  children  are  familiar 
with  Mother  Goose  stories  and  characters  a  good 
and  very  interesting  dramatization  can  be  found  in 
]\Iistress  Mary's  Rosebush,  from  Little  Plays  for  Lit- 
tle People. 

The  second  section  is  made  up  of  stories  leading 
up  to  Thanksgiving  and  Thanksgiving  stories.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  reference  is  made  to  chapters 
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]V  and  V  of  Jean  Mitchell's  School.  If  teachers 
will  read  this  hook  again  they  will  no  doubt  feel  con- 
sti'aincd  to  have  exercises  Wednesday  before 
Thanksgiving  to  which  they  will  allow  the  children 
to  invite  their  parents.  A  number  of  the  suggested 
Thanksgiving  stories  may  be  told  at  this  time. 
Section  I. 

1.  Mother  Goose  Stories — from  school  readers. 

2.  Talkative  Tortoise— from  Stories  to  Tell  Chil- 
dren, Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

3.  Gingerbread  Man — from  Stories  to  Tell  Chil- 
dren. 

4.  Who  Killed  the  Otter's  Babies — from  Stories  to 
Tell  Children. 

5.  The  Country  Mouse  aud  the  City  Mouse — from 
Stories  to  Tell  Children. 

6.  Dramatization  of  Country  Mouse  and  City 
Mouse — from  Little  Plays  for  Little  People,  Ginn 
&Co. 

7.  The  Gold  Beads— from  "Tell  It  Again  Stories," 
Ginn  &  Co. 

8.  Pulling  Up  the  Corners — from  "Tell  It  Again 
Stories." 

9.  Sheltering  Wings — from  "Tell  It  Again 
Stories." 

10.  Whj'  Evergreen  Trees  Keep  Their  Leaves — 
First  Book  of  Stories  for  the  Story  Teller,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

11.  The  Discontented  Pine  Tree — from  First  Book 
of  Stories  for  the  Story  Teller. 

12.  Prometheus,  the  Giver  of  Fire — from  First 
Book  of  Stories  for  the  Story  Teller. 

13.  A  Bag  of  Wind — from  First  Book  of  Stories 
for  the  Story  Teller. 

Section  II. 

1.  Read  Chapters  IV  and  V  of  Jean  Mitchell's 
School. 

2.  That  Horrid  Rain— from  "Tell  It  Again 
Stories." 

3.  The  Queer  Little  Man — "from  Stories  Children 
Need." 

4.  Johnny  Chuck  Finds  the  Best  Thing  in  the 
World — "from  Stories   Children  Need." 

5.  The  First  Harvest  Home  in  Plymouth — from 
"Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays,"  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

6.  The  Master  of  the  Harvest — from  ' '  Good  Stories 
for  Great  Holidays." 

7.  The  Nutcracker  Dwarf — from  "Good  Stories 
for  Great  Holidays." 

8.  The  Spirit  of  the  Corn — from  "Good  Stories 
for  Great  Holidays." 

9.  The  Horn  of  Plenty — from  "Good  Stories  for 
Great  Holidays." 


EXERCISES  IN  SEED  CORN  SELECTION. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  farmers  are 
getting  their  corn.  It  is  also  the  season  when  teach- 
ers should  encourage  the  Corn  Club  boys  to  have  a 
care  in  selecting  the  seed.  The  following  instruc- 
tions published  in  September  School  Education  will 
give  some  excellent  exercises  in  seed  selection : 
■Where  to  Select  Seed  Corn. 

Arrange  to  take  your  class  out  to  a  field  aud  have 
them  select  seed  from  the  stalk.  Why  should  corn 
for  seed  be  so  selected?    Can  one  tell  by  the  size  of 


th  ear  whether  there  are  one  or  more  ears  on  the 
parent  stalk?     Why? 

Choose  seed-corn  now  for  next  year's  acre  corn 
contest,  for  the  home  project,  or  the  school  garden. 

How  to  Know  a  Good  Ear. 

How  may  one  make  sure  that  the  ear  chosen  ma- 
tured (?arly?  Are  the  very  first  ears  to  mature  the 
most  desirable  for  seed?  Why,  or  why  not?  Which 
is  more  important  in  choosing  seed,  maturity  or 
size  ? 

Notice  the  germ,  the  young  corn  plant  tiiat  is 
the  essential  part  of  the  seed.  Is  it  firm  and  plump, 
and  in  color  like  a  fresh  walnut  meat?  The  larger 
the  germ,  the  stronger  the  growing  power  of  the 
seed. 

Choose  ears  as  large  as  can  be  matured  in  youi' 
neighborhood.  How  will  this  affect  the  next  year's 
yield?  Why  is  a  heavy,  firm,  solid  ear  desirable? 
Deep  kernels?  What  is  the  disadvantage  of  a  very 
large  cob?    A  very  slender  cob? 

Notice  the  tips'.  What  do  shrunken  kernels  liere 
indicate?  Straight  rows  and  a  uniform  color  i)i 
corn  and  cob  show  good  breeding. 

AVh.y  is  it  ^\o\\  to  choose  o.irs  from  a  strong,  rap 
rriug  stalk?  Would  an  extrf.  tall  or  a  medium  sized 
sLalk  be  the  more  desirable?  What  f.i  'lu-  danger  of 
oversized  stalk  and  ear?  Why  should  a  farmer 
gather  about  twice  the  amount  of  seed  that  he  ex- 
pects to  sow? 

Ask  the  co-operation  of  the  farmers  in  your  "neigh- 
borhood in  your  teaching.  It  will  help  you  and 
help  them.  Invito  them  to  come  to  the  field  aud 
take  part  in  the  seed-selection. 

The  Score  Card  for  Judging. 

Bring  good  and. poor  ears  to  class  for  careful 
judging-  and  testing.  Use  a  .standard  score-card  for 
your  judging.  Such  a  score-card,  together  with  an 
explanation  of  the  points  which  go  to  make  up  a 
good  ear  may  be  obtained  from  your  State  college 
of  agriculture.  Write  to  the  extension  division  of 
the  college  and  ask  for  copies  enough  to  supply 
your  class. 

Devices  for  Drying  Seed. 

Build  apparatus  for  drying  seed  corn.  Each  boy 
should  make  a  seed  corn  rack  for  home  use.  A 
timber  about  two  or  three  feet  long  makes  a  satis- 
factory rack.  Drive  finishing  nails  in  a  slanting  po- 
sition into  all  four  sides,  leaving  space  for  the  ears 
so  that  they  will  not  touch.  Put  a  round-eyed  screw 
in  the  top  by  which  to  hang  the  racks  from  the  ceil- 
ing. Build  a  "corn  horse"  in  the  same  way,  using 
two  crosspieces  of  timber  for  a  base.  What  advant- 
age has  a  hanging  rack?  Keep  the  best  racks  of 
each  type  in  the  school  for  exhibit. 

Why  must  seed  be  thoroughly  dried?  What  would 
happen  within  the  seed  if  it  were  placed  in  a  damp, 
warm  ])lace? 

Shell  ten  ears  of  corn  of  a  deep-kernel  variety  and 
ten  of  a  kind  having  short  kernels  and  large  cobs ; 
weigh  the  shelled  corn  from  each  and  compare  the 
amounts.  Weigh  a  bushel  of  seed-corn,  using  ears 
of  average  weight.  Weigh  again  at  the  end  of  each 
month  for  a  year.  Wha-t  causes  the  loss?  When  is 
the  loss  most  rapid? 
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ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  by  the  State 
High  School  Inspector  to  all  schools  having  and  de- 
siring to  have  accredited  relations. 

To   the    Superintendent    or   Principal : — 

The  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States,  will  hold  its  next  annual  session 
in  Durham,  N.  C,  Xovmber  14-17.  The  Commission 
is  composed  of  members  representing  13  Southern 
States.  The  State  Committee  of  North  Carolina  is 
conxposed  of  the  following  members :  X.  W.  Walker, 
T'niversity  of  North  Carolina,  Chainnan;  E.  C. 
Brooks.  Trinity  College :  and  Edwin  D.  Pusey,  of  the 
Durham  City  Schools. 

Application  for  accredited  relations  must  be  made 
to  the  State  Committee.  The  list  of  schools  accred- 
ited is  revised  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Cora- 
mission.  Every  school  of  secondary  grade  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  sound  standards  of  work  ought 
to  make  an  effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Commission  and  to  get  on  the  accredited  list.  This 
list  constitutes  the  great  honor  roll  of  secondary 
schools  of  the  Soiith.  To  be  considered  worthy  of  a 
place  on  this  honor  list  a  school  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1.  It  must  offer  a  full  four-year  course  of  study  well 
organized   and  well  administered. 

2.  It  must  have  at  least  three  teachers,  of  approved 
training,  giving  their  full  time  to  high  school  instruc- 
tion. 

3.  It  must  have  a  good  school  building  with  adequate 
laboratory  and  library  facilities. 

4.  It  must  require  for  graduation  at  least  14  units  of 
work.  (A  unit  is  estimated  in  terms  of  a  definite  amount 
of  work  in  a  given  time.  The  minimum  time  allotment 
per  unit  is  120  sixty-minute  hours.) 

5.  The  Commission  will  refuse  to  accept  a  school  CI) 
if  the  instructors  teach  more  than  six  periods  per  day 
(the  Commission  recommends  five) ;  (b)  if  the  recita- 
tion periods  are  less  than  40  minutes  In  length;  fc)  if 
there  are  more  than  30  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  high 
school  department;  (d)  if  the  number  of  recitation  pe- 
riods required  of  the  student  per  week  is  more  than 
2.5    (the  Commission  recommends  20.) 

For  further  details  as  to  standards  and  reeula- 
tions  see  pages  27-33  of  Bulletin  No.  3.  copy  of  which 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 

An  annual  report  is  required  of  each  school  ac- 
credited by  the  Commission,  and  a  membership  fee 
of  $2.00  is  required  every  three  pears.  If  your 
school  is  already  on  the  accredited  list  and  has  paid 
its  membership  fee.  your  dues  are  paid  for  two 
more  years. 

If  you  wish  to  make  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  accredited  relations,  please  let  me  know  at 
once  and  I  will  forward  the  necessary  blanks,  to- 
of  $2.00  is  required  every  three  years.  If  your 
school  is  not  already  accredited  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  send  in  your  membership  fee  of  $2.00  at 
the  time  you  make  application  for  accredited  re- 
lations. Should  youi'  school  not  be  accredited  by 
the  Commission,  this  fee  will,  of  course,  be  returned 
to  you.     If  you  wj.sh  to  have  your  application  con- 


sidered, it  will  be  necessary  for  it  to  be  in  my 
hands  by  November  8  at  least.  No  further  notice 
will  be  sent  to  you  this  year  regarding  this  matter 
unless  the  enclosed  card  is  returned  promptlv. 

N.  W.  WALKER, 
Chairman  of  the  State  Committee. 


SHOULD  PUPILS  BE   ALLOWED   FREE  ELEC- 
TION OF  STUDIES  IN  ALL  GRADES  ABOVE 
THE  SIXTH? 

The  above  query  was  discussed  by  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  its  meeting  of  June.  1916. 
The  arginuent  for  free  election  was: 

1.  Each  individual  can  serve  society  best  if  he 
promotes  his  education  in  the  line  of  his  tastes  and 
capacities.  On  this  basis  .he  shotild  choose  his  stu- 
dies and  his  education  should  be  a  training  in 
choice. 

2.  The  choice  must  be  based  on  an  intimate 
mental  predilection  which  cannot  come  as  a  rule  un- 
til the  middle  or  end  of  the  seventh  year  of  school. 

3.  If  the  pupil  is  allowed,  under  obvious  in- 
structions, to  select  his  studies  inaccordancewithhis 
dominant  interests,  the  process  will  lead  him  grad- 
ually from  the  field  of  prescription  and  imposed  re- 
straint to  freedom  and  self -direction. 

4.  There  is  a  diseiolinary  value  in  working 
asrainst  the  grain,  but  there  is  no  progress  in  work- 
ing with  permanently  iininteresting  material.  The 
teacher  can,  of  course,  compare  the  performance  of 
disagreeable  tasks  and  by  the  repetition  of  exercises 
convince  the  unwillinar  pupil  with  noticeably  rising 
grade,  that  he  is  making  progress,  but  this  may 
develon  deception. 

But  is  there  any  intellectual  develooment  in  this? 
It  has  been  found  that  intellectual  development  is  a 
result  of  intensity  of  effort  andthisisalwnvs greatest 
when  interest  in  work  is  keenest.  The  habit  of  over- 
coming difficulties  is  formed  by  overcomine  diffi- 
culties and  not  by  futile  attempts  at  overcoming 
them.  If  a  pupil's  work  is  in  harmony  with  his  in- 
terests he  will  overcome  difficulties  because  they  are 
obstacles  which  keep  him  from  the  thinsr  be  wants; 
because  he  has  the  natural  capacity-  to  achieve  and 
because  he  already  feels  the  sense  of  achievement 
— the  crowning  incentive  to  all  endeavor  and  exer- 
tion. 

Against  Freedom  of  Election. 

1.  There  should  be  definite  renuirements  for  what 
may  be  termed  the  essential  subjects  and  the  full 
election  of  the  so-called  non-essential  subjects. 

2.  Pupils  are  too  immature  and  parents  are  too 
lenient  to  allow  either  or  both  to  select  the  co\irses 
for  the   children. 

3.  Will  students  select  what  they  need  most? 
Take  physical  training,  for  example,  will  those  who 
need  it  most  elect  it? 

4.  Pupils  are  prone  to  select  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  This  fact  is  so  obvious  that  arguments 
are  imnecessary. 

•3.  Free  election  of  subjects  will  cause  pupils  to 
select  teachers  instead  of  subjects.  This  might  pitive 
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to  be  a  good  thiug  in  some  instances.  However, 
the  chances  of  its  resulting  in  evil  is  just  as  great. 

6.  The  demand  for  special  training  and  the  clam- 
or to  save  time  has  caused  many  to  advocate  the 
free  election  of  subjects  at  an  age  when  pupils  can- 
not fully  realize  what  thej'  are  doing. 

Instead  of  throwing  down  the  bars  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  grade  by  permitting  the  free  election  of 
studies  by  pupils  above  that  grade,  it  is  believed  the 
most  rational  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  place  all 
of  the  essential  siibjeets  upon  the  required  list  and 


to  make  the  uou-esseutial  subjects  optional.  These 
elective  subjects  should  be  few  in  number  in  the 
earlier  years  and  could  be  gradually  increased  in 
later  years  as  the  ability  and  judgment  of  the  pupils 
improve.  The  proper  adjustment  and  apportion- 
ment of  subjects  is  a  difScult  task  for  makers  of 
courses,  but  the  biggest  problem  in  this  whole  mat- 
ter is  not  so  much  the  election  of  courses  as  the  elec- 
tion of  teachers  who  can  modify  their  teaching  of 
subjects  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  individual 
pupils. 


A  THANKSGIVING  DAY  PROGRAM 


The  October  number  of  Education  contained  a 
play,  "The  First  Thanksgiving  Council,"  which 
could  be  used  in  the  exercises  for  Thanksgiving  Day. 
It  was  published  a  month  in  advance  in  order  that 
teachers  might  have  an  opportunity  to  give  the  pu- 
pils full  training  in  it.  In  addition  to  that  play,  the 
following  material  is  given: 

READINGS. 


The  Day  of  Thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  one  national  festival  which 
turns  on  home  folks.  It  is  not  a  day  of  ecclesiastical 
saints.  It  is  not  a  national  anniversary.  It  is  not 
a  day  of  celebrating  a  religioi;s  event.  It  is  a  day 
of  Nature.  It  is  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
year's  history.  And  it  must  pivot  on  the  house- 
hold. A  typical  Thanksgiving  dinner  represents 
everything  that  has  grown  in  all  the  summer,  fit 
to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  not  a  riotous 
feat.  It  is  a  table  piled  high,  among  the  group  of 
rollicking  young  and  the  sober  joy  of  the  old,  with 
the  treasures  of  the  growing  year,  accepted  with  re- 
joicings and  interchange  of  many  festivities  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God. 

Remember  God's  bounty  in  the  year.  Stiring  the 
pearls  of  His  favor.  Hide  the  dark  parts,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  breaking  out  in  light!  Give  this 
one  day  of  thanks,  to  joy,  to  gratitude ! 

— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

IT. 
The  King  of  Festivities. 

The  king  and  high  priest  of  all  festivals  was  the 
autumn  Thanksgiving.  When  the  apples  were  all 
gathered  and  the  cider  was  all  made  and  the  yellow 
pumpkins  Avere  rolled  in  from  many  a  hill  in  billows 
of  gold,  and  the  corn  was  husked,  and  the  labors 
of  the  season  were  done,  and  the  warm,  late  days 
if  Indian  Summer  came  in,  dreamy,  and  calm,  and 
still,  with  just  enoiigh  frost  to  crisp  the  ground  of 
a  morning,  but  with  warm  traces  of  benignant, 
sunny  hours  at  noon,  there  came  over  the  communi- 
ty a  sort  of  general  respose  of  spirit, — a  sense  of 
something  accomplished,  and  of  a  new  golden  mark 
made  in  advance, — and  the  deacon  began  to  say  to 
the  minister,  on  a  Sunday.  "I  suppose  it's  about 
time  for  the  Thanksgiving  proclamation." 

— Harriett  Beecher  Stowe,  in  "Oldtown  P'olks. " 


SELECTIONS  TO  BE  MEMORIZED. 
Thanksgiving. 

Come  forth,  come  forth,  to  the  festal  board. 
As  our  sires  were  wont  in  the  days  of  old ; 

The  reapers  are  home  with  their  harvest  board, 
The  herds  have  hied  to  their  wintry  fold, 

And  the  cullers  of  fruit  our  valuts  have  stored 
With  the  wealth  of  the  orchard's  freight  of  gold. 

Come  forth,  come  forth,  with  your  heart-felt  praise 
To  swell  the  songs  at  the  altar 's  side : 

For  a  lofty  paean  to  God  we  raise, 

Who  hath  scattered  His  love  gifts  free  and  wide. 

And  still,  from  the  wan  earth's  earliest  days. 
His  seed-time  and  harvest  hath  not  denied. 

******=;■:■#**** 

-•«        ..St 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

For  the  gifts  we  have  had  fi'om  His  hand 

Who  is  Lord  of  the  living. 
Let  there  run  througrh  the  length  of  the  land 

A  Thanksgiving!     Thanksgiving. 

—Clinton  Scollard. 

The  First  Thanksgiving,  Boston,  1631 

The  curse  of  Can  was  on  the  earth; 

The  leaden  heavens  frowned; 
The  winter  closed  with  cruel  dearth 

And  gripped  the  fruitless  ground. 

Behind  us  rose  the  sombre  wood. 

Before  us  stretched  the  foam — 
A  thousand  leagues  of  briny  flood 

That  sundered  us  from  home. 

The  meagre  mussel  was  our  meat : 
We  robbed  the  squirrels'  hoard: 

Our  barren  glebe  beneath  our  feet. 
We  cried  upon  the  Lord. 

"Arouse  your  souls  against  despair," 

The  godly  Winthrop  said, 
"And  choose  a  day  of  fast  and  prayer, 

For.   surely.   He   who    led 

"Our  wanderings  across  the  wave 

Shall  hear  us  when  we  plead, 
And  stretch  a  mighty  arm  to  save 

His  people  in  their  need." 

Behold!  When  all  is  black  and  dro-nr 
And    want    assails    the    land. 
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How  God  delighteth  to  appear 
To  work  with  wond'roiis  hand  I 

For,  even  as  we  made  to  deal 
To    one    that    hungered    sore 

The  utmost  handful  of  our  meal, 
A  shout  arose  from  shore. 

An  hundred  watching  eyes  descried 
Through  winter's  misty  pall 

The  good  ship  Lion  breast  the  tide 
With  provender  for  all. 


Then  joined  the  voice  of  first  and  least 

A  h,vmn  of  thanks  to  raise 
Our  day  of  fasting  changed  to  feast 

And  prayer  gave  way  to  praise. 

80  once  in  every  year  we  throng 

Upon  a   day  apart. 
To  praise  the  Lord  with  feast  and  song 

In  thankfulness  of  heart. 

— Aj-thur  Guitermau. 


School  Room  Methods  and  Devices, 


AN  EXERCISE  IN  WRITING  PROPER  NAMES. 

The  Reading  Circle  is  emphasizing  this  year  cor- 
rect, oral  and  written  language.  The  outline  pnb- 
lisheti  in.  October  Education  calls  for  special  drill 
on  certain  forms.  The  following  is  a  good  exercise 
in  writing  special  or  proper  names. 

You  have  a  nam,e:  so  have  your  classmates  and 
friends  and  other  persons.  Towns  and  streets  and 
rivers  and  states,  and  mountains  have  names.  Why? 
What  other  things  have  names  of  their  own?    Why? 

Write  your  name.  Write  the  names  of  some  per- 
sons you  know.  The  name  of  your  postoffice.  Of 
your  state.     How  must  these  names  be  written? 

Look  in  your  reader,  or  your  geography,  and  find 
other  names.    How  are  they  written? 

.1     Copy  a  list  of  names  from  your  reader. 

2.    Copy  and  finish  these  sentences : 

My  name  is  . 

llv  father's  name  is  . 


-  IS  my  cousm. 
-is  in  mv  class. 


I  live  in  the  state  of 
Have  von  seen  the  — 


mountains? 

I  bought  vny  bic.ycle  in . 

I  have  seen  the river. 

3.  Make  a  rule  for  writing  the  special  names  of 
persons   and   places. 

4.  Copy  these  sentences,  putting  capital  letters 
where  you  think  they  should  be : 

I  went  to  Chicago  last  week. 
I  had  a  ride  on  lake  Michigan. 
My  mother  has  been  visiting  in  iowa. 
My  cousin  waiter  went  home  last  week. 
My  friend's  name  is  william  mason. 
Do  you  know  where  springfield  is? 
sugar  creek  is  full  of  water. 

Tell  the  class  the  reason  for  using  each  of  these 
capital  letters. 

ONE  MOTIVE  IN  TEACHING  BIOGRAPHY. 

Children  should  study  biography  in  order  to  learn 
what  traits  of  character  work  for  greatness.  This 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  However,  there  are 
certain  by-products  of  such  value  as  to  care  for 
special  care,  and  one  of  these  by-products  is  fa- 
miliarizing with  great  historic  names. 

Familiarize  children  early  with  the  great  classic 
and  historic  names.  Tell  them  the  stories  of  Hanni- 
bal. Zenophou,  Miltiades.  Caesar.  Napoleon.  Shake- 
speare. Scott,  Drake.  Franklin.  Ivivingstone,  Stanley, 


and  others.  Do  not  hesitate  because'  the  names  are 
long  and  hard.  Make  the  story  short  and  fascinat- 
ing, and  the  long  name  is  an  aid  and  not  a  hindrance. 
Uncle  Jedidiah,  Zachariah.  Abijah  and  Philander, 
men  whom  the  children  have  never  seen,  and  who 
may  have  been  dead  for  twenty  years  when  they 
were  born,  have  easy  enough  names  if  there  is  any 
reason  why  they  wish  to  know  them.  As  soon  as 
a  name  means  something  it  is  all  right  if  only  it  is 
frequently  used.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  child 
to  get  into  his  vocabulary  and  into  his  thought  the 
great  names  of  the  world. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  PRESENTING  A  STORY  TO 
THE  CLASS. 

If  the  Reading  Circle  directions  are  followed  this 
year  teachers  should  show  considerable  progress  in 
telling  stories  to  children  and  in  having  stories  told 
by  the  children.  But  the  teacher  must  set  the  ex- 
ample. The  Oklahoma  Journal  of  Education  gives 
the  following  directions  to  teachers: 

"1.  Know  the  story  'hy  heart."  Never  read  it. 
A  book  alwa.ys  comes  between  the  children  and  the 
reader  and  is  a  sure  means  of  distracting  from  the 
interest  of  any  story.  Have  .your  eyes  free  that  you 
may  look  squarely  into  the  eyes  of  the  little  lis- 
teners, and  your  hands  free  that  you  ma.v  use  them 
to  express  force  and  enthusiasm  when  telling  the 
story. 

"2.  You  must  thoroughly  appreciate,  feel  and  en- 
joy the  story  to  make  it  a  success. 

"3.  Choose  language  that  is  simple  and  then  tell 
the  story  with  directness  and  enthusiasm.  Be  per- 
fectly free  and  easj"^  in  your  manner  before  an  audi- 
ence, avoiding  always  affection  of  any  kind,  posing 
or  overly  dramatic  attitude.  Do  nothing  to  make 
yourself  awkward  or  foolish.  Never  let  enthusiasm 
for  the  story  of  the  children  drift  into  the  excitable 
style. 

"4.  Refrain  from  drawing  a  story  out  to  a  great 
length.  Rather  make  it  short  and  to  the  point,  leav- 
ing your  audience  tilled  with  a  desire  to  hear  more. 

"5.  Learn  to  listen  to  your  own  voice  as  you  speak, 
never  allowing  j'ourself  to  use  loud  or  shrill  tones. 
The  ordinary  speaking  voice  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
but  it  should  be  full  of  life.  Nothing  defeats  the 
success  of  a  story  so  much  as  a  '  dead,  hollow  voice. ' 

"If  you  Mi-o  ti'oubled  with  embarrassment  before 
vour  audioice.  train  vourself  to  hide  this  affliction. 
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Make  yourself  enter  into  the  story  with  zest  and 
sincere  feeling.     Be  a  child  with' the  children. 

"7.  Choose  always  direct  discourse.  Do  not  say, 
for  instance,  'The  wolf  said  he  would  hutf  and  puff 
and  blow  the  little  pig's  house  in,'  but  quote  the 
wolf's  own  words,  as  'And  the  wolf  said  'I'll  huff 
and  I'll  puff  and  I'll  blow  your  house  in.' 

"8.  Tell  the  same  story  as  often  as  the  children 
express  a  desire  to  hear  it,  and,  no  matter  how  often 
that  is,  do  not  allow  your  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  story  to  drag." 

The  Story  Tellers'  League  is  doing  some  valuable 
work.  This  program  should  be  studied  and  follow- 
ed. 


CORRELATIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

By  C.  H.  Lane,  Chief  Specialist  in  Agricultu- 
ral Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  purpose  of  the  material  given  below  is  to 
suggest  some  ways  and  means  by  which  teachers 
in  the  sixth  to  the  eight  grades,  inclusive,  may 
utilize  home  projects  in  correlating  agriculture  and 
farm  problems  with  the  rural  school  work.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  some  teachers  to  adapt  the  work  to 
their  own  particular  needs  and  conditions. 

Language  Lessons. — The  farm  stock,  poultry,  and 
implements,  the  roads  to  school,  to  church,  and  to 
the  local  market  should  provide  material  for  conver- 
sation for  the  younger  pupils.  For  the  slightly 
more  advanced  pupils  oral  and  written  narrations 
on  the  foregoing  subjects  should  be  required.  For 
the  still  more  advanced  pupils  written  descriptions 
of  different  breeds  of  poultry  and  stock  and  the 
farm  implements  should  constitute  the  work.  The 
condition  of  the  roads  to  the  county  courthouse  and 
to  the  principal  county  maket  should  also  provide 
material  for  written  work. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — The  following  are  sug- 
gested for  supplementary  work  in  reading  for  this 
nxonth :  November,  Alice  Cary ;  How  the  Leaves 
Come  Down,  Susan  Coolidge;  The  Flight  of  the 
Birds,  E.  C.  Stedman ;  Hunting  Song,  Coleridge ; 
Cotton,  Zitella  Cocke;  The  Farmers'  Gold,  Edward 
Everett ;  Indian  Corn,  Edward  Eggleston ;  and  To 
a  Mouse,  Robert  Burns. 

List  and  assign  the  new  words  that  appear  in  the 
correlation  work  of  this  month.  Among  these  should 
be  found  such  as  follows:  Poultry,  chicken,  duck, 
goose,  turkey,  egg,  feathers,  color,  horse,  swine, 
sheep,  breed,  calf,  roads,  market,  produce,  progress. 
Drawing  — Drawing  for  this  month  should  con- 
sist of  outlines  of  eggs,  different  kinds  of  poultry, 
farm  animals,  simple  farm  implements  split-log 
drag,  etc. 

History. — A  history  of  marketing  the  community 
crops  should  be  prepared  consisting  of  such  items 
as  the  following:  Places  at  which  sold,  prices  ob- 
tained, manner  of  transporting,  condition  of  roads, 
cost  of  marketing  ,etc.  For  the  more  advanced 
pupils  of  this  group  a  history  of  the  metods  of 
county  road  working,  past  and  present  road  laws, 
should  be  studied.  The  extent  to  which  the  growing 
of  crops  in  the  different  parts  of  the  county  has 
been  affected  by  roads  should  be  studied.  A  com- 
parison of  the  home  county  with  adjoining  counties 
where  conditions  are  better  or  worse  should  be 
made. 


Geography. — A  study  of  the  effect  of  elevation  on 
the  maturing  of  crops  should  be  made  in  the  school 
district  and  in  the  adjoining  districts.  The  excur- 
sions for  this  month  should  be  made  to  include  ob- 
servations of  fields  of  different  elevations  to  note 
the  effect.  A  study  should  be  made  also  of  the 
influence  of  elevation  on  the  kinds  of  crops  that  the 
community  is  able  to  grow.  This  study  should  be 
extended  through  the  county  and  to  the  adjoining 
counties  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  advanced  pu- 
pils. 

Arithmetic. — A  profitable  exercise  for  beginners  is 
to  have  them  count  the  number  of  farm  implements, 
stock,  poultry,  and  things  of  like  character  at  their 
homes  and  report  the  same  to  the  teacher  in  class. 
By  finding  totals  of  each  variety  or  class  and  of  all 
farm  animals  and  implements  many  exercises  may 
be  developed.  For  the  more  advanced  pupils  prob- 
lems as  to  the  cost  of  marketing  crops  on  good  and 
bad  roads,  taking  into  account  the  time,  the  size  of 
the  lands,  and  the  life  of  wagons  should  be  devel- 
oped. Problems  on  the  ett'eet  of  good  and  bad 
roads  on  the  price  of  land  should  be  made.  As 
a  basis  for  those  exercises  values  in  different  com- 
munities where  roads  are  good  or  bad  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  would  be  well  during 
this  month  to  develop  problems  on  the  cost  of  plant- 
ing fruit  trees  and  the  value  of  their  yields. 

Excursions  and  Practical  Work. — the  excursions 
for  the  month  will  be  determined  more  or  less  by 
the  correlating  needs.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  however  to  visiting  farms  of  the  community 
having  improved  breeds  of  poultry  and  swine. 
Where  possible,  excursions  should  be  made  to  farms 
equipped  with  modern  implements,  and  the  names 
and  uses  of  these  implements  learned.  If  there  is 
no  farm  in  the  community  affording  this  opportuni- 
ty, a  visit  to  an  extensive  hardware  concern  for  this 
purpose  should  be  made.  Farm  supply  catalogues 
should  be  ordered,  and  the  names  of  farm  imple- 
ments and  their  uses  learned. 

Seasonable  work  in  the  school  garden  should  be 
done.  Cuttings  of  shrubbery  and  fruits  should  be 
made  and  stored  during  this  month. 


Harvest  Home  Song. 

The  frost  will  bite  us  soon; 

His  tooth  is  on  the  leaves : 
Beneath   the    golden   moon 

We  bear  the  golden  sheaves : 
We  care  not  for  the  winter's  spite. 
We  keep  our  Harvest-home  tonight. 

The  pleasure  of  a  king 

Is  tasteless  to  the  mirth 
Of  peasants  when  the.y  bring 

The  harvest  of  the  earth. 
With   pie  and  tabor  hither  roam 
All  ye  who  love  our  Harvest-home. 

The  thresher  with  his  flail, 

The  shepherd  with  his  crook. 
The  milkmaid  with  her  pail. 

The  reaper  with  his  hook — 
Tonight  the  dullest  blooded  clods 
Are  kings  and  queens,  are  demigods. 

— John  Davidson. 
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Ai-e  you  preparing  to  attend  the  Teachers"  As- 
semblv^     Kaleish  is  makiua:  readv  for  yoii. 


Thanksgiving  comes  this  year  on  the  oOth.  Don't 
let  the  time  slip  up  on  you  and  then  say  you  haven't 
time  to  prepare  tor  suitable  exercises. 


The  county  school  bulletin  is  popular  now.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  agencies  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  teachers.  Every  county  should  publish  a  bul- 
letin. 


November  3  is  Ai'bor  Day.  However,  the  manual 
prepared  for  use  in  the  schools  will  not  be  readj'  by 
then.  Every  school  should  set  apart  a  day  in  No- 
vember as  "Arbor  and  Bird  Daj-. " 


The  best  way  to  improve  the  teaching  this  year 
is  for  the  teachers  to  become  members  of  the  Read- 
ing Circle  and  the  Story  Tellers"  League.  These 
are  great  agencies  and  teachers  should  use  them. 


A  teacher  who  refers  to  the  humble  origin  of  even 
the  worst  of  her  pupils  or  ridicules  the  bad  train- 
ing that  a  child  has  received  from  its  parents,  is 
not.  for  the  time  being,  worthv  to  be  called  a  teaclier. 


Teachers  that  can  lead  the  singing  have  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  those  that  cannot.  But  even 
if  teachers  cannot  sing  they  should  so  plan  that 
the  school  will  not  go  along  without  this  tine  in- 
spiration. 


The  program  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  is  well 
packed  with  progress-making,  practical  features. 
Look  over  it  in  this  issue  and  make  an  engagement 
with  yourself  to  be  present  on  the  minute  at  the 
first  nieetine  of  vour  section. 


To  the  County  Superintendents :  When  you  report 
the  largest  attendance  ever  recorded  at  your  teach- 
ers' meeting,  see  if  you  cannot  also  report  the  great- 
est enrollment  in  Reading  Circle  work,  and  as  sub- 
scribers to  North  Carolina  Education. 


Sing  some  .ioyous  songs.  Xothing  like  it  to  help 
put  the  right  spirit  into  the  schools.  Sing  songs 
first  that  folks  know  well  and  love.  Sing  them  with 
spirit.  Sing  the  meaning  into  them.  Teach  new 
ones  later — not  much  later.  Sing  frequently.  Sing- 
ing togetlier  means  co-operation. 


The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States  will  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  at  Trinity  College,  November  15-17. 
Superintendents  of  city  schools  and  principals  of 
private  academies  and  State  high  schools  will  be 
able  to  find  much  in  the  meetings  of  this  Association 
that  will  be  of  vital  interest  to  them. 


Now  is  the  time  to  organize  moonlight  schools. 
Every  school  principal  should  look  over  the  census 
carefully  and  ascertain  if  there  are  anj-  adult  illiter- 
ates in  his  or  her  district.  If  any  are  found,  a  faith- 
ful eft'ort  should  be  made  at  once  to  organize  a'moon- 
light  school  and  get  them  to  attend.  A  great  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  teacher.  Much  can  be 
done.    Will  vou  do  it? 


In  G-rauville  Count}'  the  teachers  are  divided  into 
eight  groups,  having  not  less  than  ten  teachers  nor 
more  than  sixteen  in  a  group,  and  instead  of  the 
usual  monthly  meetings  these  group  meetings  serve 
as  the  basic  organization  for  the  professional  train- 
ing of  the  teachers.  This  is  good.  But  the  regular 
monthly  meetings  should  be  held  also,  where  the 
members  of  the  different  groups  may  meet  and  re- 
port on  the  entire  work  of  the  county. 


High  schools  and  colleges  are  considering  serious- 
ly the  advisability  of  adding  military  training  to 
the  curriculum.  Many  have  already  added  this  fea- 
ture, others  are  planning  to  add  it.  New  York  State 
has  taken  the  most  advanced  steps  thus  far  taken, 
and  has  published  a  detailed  plan  for  combining 
military  training  with  physical  training.  The  mili- 
tary feature,  if  handled  very  carefully,  may  be  a 

good  thing,  but  teachers  and  superintendents  should 
not  rush  into  it  blindlv. 


The  men  had  just  as  well  own  up  I  Their  long 
suit  is  not  in  either  spoken  or  written  English  when 
the  contest  is  against  feminine  skill.  By  writing 
an  average  of  137  accurate  words  per  minute  for 
one  hour.  Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen,  of  New  York 
City,  has  again  won  the  world's  tj'pewriting  cham- 
pionship and  a  $1,000  cup  and  beaten  her  own  pre- 
vious record  of  136  words  a  minute.  Think  of  that  I 
A  whole  hour  of  minutes  and  137  words  to  each  min- 
ute! 


Are  you  going  to  take  two  or  three  or  a  dozen 
magazines  for  yourself  or  your  school  next  year? 
North  Carolina  Education  interested  itself  last  vear 
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ill  i.iudertakitig  to  savp  money  l^o)'  its  readers  by 
giving  them  club  rates  oii  their  magazines.  The 
response  was  so  satisfactory  that  we  are  again  run- 
ning a  list  of  magazines  and  the  rates  at  which  we 
can  supply  them  to  our  subscribers.  Read  the  di- 
rections carefully  on  page  2  and  send  in  your  or- 
ders now,  this  month,  for  your  next  year's  reading 
and  for  the  jiei'iodicals  you  are  going  to  send  out  as 
holiday  gifts. 


DR.  HERTY  RESIGNS  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Herty,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  of  the  University  has  resigned  to 
become  Editor  of  the  Joui-nal  of  Industrial  and  En- 
gineering Chemistry,  New  York  City. 

Professor  Herty  has  been  at  the  University  for 
eleven  years,  having  come  to  this  institutions  in  the 
fall  of  1905.  He  was  formerly  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  then  served  two  years  as  expert 
with  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  He  received  his  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree from  the  Univei'sity  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
has,  besides,  devoted  considerable  time  to  chemical 
research  abroad,  in  Berlin  and  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
As  head  of  the  University  Department  of  Chemistry 
he  has  built  it  up  and  added  to  its  facilities  as  well 
as  prestige. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity that  Doctor  Herty  has  distinguished  himself.  He 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  leading  industrial 
chemists  in  the  country.  The  Herty  Cup  for  ex- 
tracting turpentine,  invented  by  him,  has  alone 
saved  the  South  $13,000,000  annually,  according  to 
a  statement  in  the  World's  Work.  He  has  made  of 
the  chemical  laboratory  at  the  University  a  clear- 
ing-house of  chemical  problems  affecting  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  South,  and  has  carried  on 
extensive  experiments  in  rosin-making,  rare  earth 
investigations,  the  study  of  dye-stuffs,  and  in  cer- 
tain other    highly  important  fields. 

Professor  Herty  has  been  twice  elected  President 
of  the  National  Chemical  Society,  an  honor  that 
it  is  said,  has  come  to  him  alone.  This  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  high  stand  he  has  taken  among  the 
scientists  of  America.  His  departure  makes  the 
State  poorer,  for  his  strength  will  be  missed. 


ARBOR  AND  BIRD  DAY. 

Arbor  Day  this  year  is  Nov.  3.  A  special  eft'ort 
has  been  made  to  have  the  day  appropriately  cele- 
brated all  over  the  State,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  the 
schools  will  obseiweitinsomeway.  Anew  "Arbor and 
Bird  Day  Manual"  was  prepared  by  the  State  Geo- 
logical and  Economic  Survey  at  the  special  request 


of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  instruction,  and 
this  was  ready  for  the  printer  the  beginning  of  An- 
gus1.  For  some  uncacountabie  reason  the  printing 
of  this  manual  has  been  delayed  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  hardly  seems  i)Ossihl('  to  have  it  properly  dis- 
ti-ibiited  before  Arbor  da}'.  This  is  a  great  misfor- 
tune, as  the  coujity  superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction throughout  the  State  made  an  almost  unan- 
imous demand  that  these  books  be  distributed  this 
year  earlier  than  was  done  last  year  so  that  the 
teachers  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  teach  the 
children  their  exercises.  Insstead  of  being  earlier 
the  manual  will  be  much  later,  top  late  to  be  of  any 
use  whatever  in  preparing  Arbor  day  observances. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  for  the  teachers  who  are 
organizing  Arbor  day  exercises  to  use  again  the 
manual  for  1915.  If  additional  copies  of  this  are 
needed,  they  can  no  doubt  be  secured  by  applying 
to  the  county  superintendent  or  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 

However,  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  set  apart  No- 
vember 3,  a  later  day  should  be  selected.  Every 
teacher  should  have  either  the  old  or  the  new  man- 
ual. 


SCHOOL  LAWS  OP  100  YEARS  AGO. 

There  has  been  discovered  near  Washington,  N. 
C,  it  is  said,  a  copy  of  an  old  law  book  compiled  by 
Judge  Henry  Potter,  of  the  federal  district  court  of 
North  Carolina,  and  printed  at  Raleigh  in  1828, 
which  contains  information  tending  to  convince  a 
modern  person  that  going  to  school  and  teaching 
school  were  dangerous  businesses  in  that  period. 
The  following  paragraph  is  said  to  be  a  vei-batim 
copy  of  the  law  of  Judge  Potter's  time: 

"Where  a  schoolmaster,  in  correcting  his  scholar, 
happens  to  occasion  his  death,  if  in  such  correction 
he  is  so  barbarous  as  to  exceed  all  bounds  of  mod- 
eration, he  is  at  least  guilty  of  manslaughter.  And 
if  he  makes  use  of  any  instrument  improper  for  cor- 
rection, and  apparently  endangers  the  scholar's 
life,  as  an  iron  bar,  a  sword,  or  kick  him  to  the 
ground  and  then  stamp  him,  and  kill  him,  he  is 
guilty  of  murder." 


A  PART  OF  THE  READING  CIRCLE. 

The  Pitt  County  Teachers"  Handbook  has  the  fol- 
lowing apperciated  reference  to  "the  State  teach- 
ers' journal": 

"North  Carolina  Education,  published  at  Raleigh, 
is  the  State  teachers'  journal  and  a  part  of  the 
Reading  Circle.  ****The  County  Superintendent 
will  gladly  send  in  your  subscription  for  you  if 
you  will  hand  the  money  to  him  or  to  some  one  des- 
ignated for  this  purpose  at  the  first  teacher.s'  meet- 
ing. This  is  a  very  valuable  publication  and  every 
teacher  in  the  county  should  subscribe  for  it." 
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Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 
COURSE  FOR  1916-1917. 


THE  OUTLINE  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

The  general  outline  for  the  fall  was  published  in 
the  October  number,  a  brief  survey  of  which  is  as 

follows  : 

I.     Correct  Spoken  Language. 

1.  A  good  short  story  from  literature. 

2.  A  good  short  story  from  historj'. 

3.  A  good  short  story  from  nature. 

4.  A  good  short  story  from  current  events. 
(Use  the  newspapers  as  well  as  magazines.) 

II.     Correct  Written  Language. 

1.  Best  letter  on  the  school  news  of  the  week. 

2.  Best  letter  on  activities  in  the  community. 

3.  Best  letter  on  national  current  events. 

(See  letters  prepared  by  West  Durham  School.) 

III.  Forms  of  Writing. 

1.  Emphasize  correct  use  of  capitals,  the  period, 
the  question  mark,  the  paragraph  and  the  margin. 

(A  lesson  in  how  to  teach  the  use  of  capitals  ap- 
pears elsewhere  under  Methods  and  Devices.) 

2.  Let  the  students  study  their  own  composition. 
Then  set  apart  a  period  once  a  week  when  all  the 
students,  working  with  the  teacher,  may  be  taught 
how  to  correct  their  own  mistakes. 

IV.  Text  Books  to  Use. 

Primary  teachers  should  study  carefully  the  first 
two  chapters  in  Leiper's  Language  Work  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  Read  carefully  the  following 
topics  which  run  through  the  three  chapters: 

.  Conversation  exercise. 

2.  Observation  lessons  and  reports.  (These  are 
especially  good  and  should  be  followed.) 

3.  Story  telling.     Study  the  outline  suggestions. 

4.  Oral  composition.  Notice  the  different  kinds 
of  oral  composition.  Take  for  example  Variation 
the  first  week,  then  a  week  each  to  Description  and 
Exposition. 

Many  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  teach  a  poem. 
Good  suggestions  are  given  in  each  chapter. 

5.  Dramatization.  Many  of  the  teachers  have 
done  good  in  this  form  of  oral  work.  Read  author's 
suggestions.  Try  his  "The  Shepherd  Boy"  on 
page  69  with  your  second  or  third  grade  children. 

6.  Letter  Writing.  When  you  are  emphasizing 
written  language,  follow  directions  in  chapters  1 
and  2.  Notice  that  the  author  has  the  same  kind  of 
written  expression  that  he  gives  for  oral  expression, 
that  is  Narration,  Description  and  Exposition. 

Read  the  article  elsewhere  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Primary  Teachers  of  East  Durham.  Schools 
throughout  the  county  can  do  likewise. 

Granmiar  Grade  Teachers. 

The  grammar  grade  teachers  should  review  the  first 
three  chapters  and  if  the  pupils  do  not  tell  the  story 
of  the  lesson  readily  or  if  they  are  backward  in  re- 
producing a  story,  the  suggestions  given  in  chapters 
2   and   3   should   be   followed  by  the   teachers.      But   for 


the  upper  grammar  grades,  the  suggestions  in  chapters 
4   and   5   will  be  more  suitable. 

Now  let  the  grammar  school  teachers  organize.  This 
will   put   life   into   them. 

The  fact  that  the  teachers  have  read  these  chap- 
ters carefully  is  not  sufficient  proof  that  the  suggestions 
are  thoroughly  understood.  The  proof  is  the  evidence 
that  the  children  are  being  benefited.  Preserve  the 
written  work  of  the  pupils  and  bring  samples  of  it 
to  the  monthly  meetings.  Moreover,  be  prepared  to 
prove  that  you  can  teach  oral  languages  by  giving  in  de- 
tail at  the  monthly  meetings  the  instruction  that  you 
gave  the  pupils.  This  may  be  done  from  written  out- 
line, or  you  may  write  out  your  plan  in  full  and 
present  it  at  the  monthly  meeting. 

Some  Good  Stories. 

One  of  the  books;  in  the  Reading  Circle  is  Van  Dyke's 
"Blue  Flower."  Much  emphasis  is  place  on  story  tell- 
ing this  year  and  this  book  contains  some  excellent 
stories.  The  best  of  these  is  "The  Other  Wise  Man." 
In  December  teachers  will  be  looking  for  a  good  Christ- 
mas story.  The  last  story  in  the  Blue  Flower  is  "The 
First  Christmas  Tree."  It  is  indeed  an  interesting  story 
— one  that  teachers  shoull  read  to  the  children  just  be- 
fore Christmas.  It  contains  much  that  will  be  new  to 
the  teacher  who  is  not  a  student  of  history  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Christian  church.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
England  in  722.  Both  of  these  stories,  "The  Other  Wise 
Man"  and  "The  First  Christmas  Tree,'  'are  good  stories 
for  the  month  of  December. 


HOW  THE  OCTOBER  OUTLINE  WAS  FOL- 
LOWED. 

The  October  outline  has  been  followed  very  close- 
ly by  a  number  of  schools.  Therefore,  we  shall  de- 
vote some  space  in  this  issue  to  a  reproduction  of  a 
part  of  the  club  work  in  these  schools  in  order  to 
give  the  other  schools  a  guide  to  follow.  I  am  se- 
lecting for  this  purpose  the  work  of  the  West  Dur- 
ham schools.  This  system  is  not  a  part  of  the  Dur- 
ham city  system,  but  it  is  under  the  county  system. 

The  monthly  metting  of  the  Durham  County 
teachers  was  devoted  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
teachers'  club  work  of  the  West  Durham  school  by 
the  teachers  of  that  school.  Only  the  high  school 
and  grammar  grade  teachers  took  part  in  the  dem- 
onstration, since  the  primary  teachers  were  at  the 
time  having  their  own  meetings,  othewise  the  dem- 
onstration followed  in  detail  the  regular  work  of 
the  West  Durham  teachers'  club.  This  club  meets 
the  first  and  thirc^  Tuesday  afternoons  of  each 
school  month,  after  school  hours,  and  the  program 
is  devoted  to  three  lines  of  work:  oral  composition, 
written  composition,  and  current  events.  It  is  the 
teachers'  organization  for  self-improvement  and  is 
of  course  distinct  from  the  principal's  meetings  to 
discuss  matters  of  school-room  routine  and  methods. 

Oral  Compositions. 

Oral  composition  was  represented  by  Verna  Britt^ 
a  pupil  from  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school, 
who  told  the  story  of  Shakespeare 's  As  You  Like  It, 
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and  by  Annie  Winberry,  a  pupil  from  the  third 
ye  raof  the  high  school  who  lold  the  story  of 
Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven  Gables.  These  stories 
were  taken  from  a  test  of  books  for  parallel  read- 
ing in  English  and  history  prepared  by  Mrs.  Holton 
a  steacher  of  those  subjects  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  high  school  department.  The  list  for 
the  fall  term  follows: 

1.  Any  one  biography  from  the  American  States- 
man Series  or  some  other  series  of  equal  ditfieulty. 

2.  Any  one  of  these:  Holmes'  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,  Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven  Ga- 
bles, one  of  Cooper's  Leatherstocking  Tales,  or  Poe's 
Tales. 

3.  Two  novels  from  the  works  of  Dickens, 
Thaekseray,  Eliot  and  Scott. 

4.  One  of  Shakespeare's  plays  not  used  for  class 
work.  " 

5.  A  list  of  miscellaneous  books,  oral  report  on 
one  of  which  will  excuse  the  pupil  reporting  from 
the  regular  monthly  test  on  English  or  history. 

The  pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  classes 
have  from  twenty  minutes  to  a  half  hour  daily  im- 
mediately after  chapel  exercises  to  report  on  books 
read,  current  events,  and  other  suitable  nmterial  for 
oral  English  that  may  suggest  itself  to  the  grade 
teacher.  Similar  work  was  done  in  the  same  grades 
last  year  and  is  just  now  being  extended  to  the  first 
and  second  years  of  the  high  school.  The  teachers 
of  school  last  year  took  turn  about  in  reporting 
orally  on  books  read ;  this  year  the  high  school  pu- 
pils will  do  the  greater  part  of  this  work. 

Written  English. 

The  second  part  of  the  club  work,  the  written 
English,  was  represented  by  letters  written  by  the 
pupils  of  the  various  grades  on  topics  of  school 
interest. 

The   following   letter   shows    good   instruction   in 
paragraphing,  spacing,  and  correct  letter  forms : 
West  Durham,  N.   C,   October   4,    1916. 
Supt.    C.    W.    Massey, 
Durham,   N.   C. 

Dear  Mr.    Massey: 

The  West  Durham  school  is  being  improved  very  much 
in  appearance.  Three  rooms  are  being  built  on  the 
West  side.  They  will  be  finished  sometime  this  week. 
The  grounds  will  be  improved  in  the  near  future. 

An  Athletic  Club  has  been  organized  in  the  high 
school.  It  has  about  forty-five  members.  The  boys 
and  girls  will  begin  playing  as  soon  as  the  grounds 
can  be  fixed.  The  boys  are  playing  football  and  like  it 
very  much. 

A  music  teacher  has  been  added  to  the  school.  Miss 
Morton  is  director  of  it.  She  has  a  great  many  pupils. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Bryan  has  offered  to  give  a  medal  to  the 
one  who  does  the  best  work  in  music.  He  has  arranged 
it  so  that  any  of  them  who  wish  to  take  the  same 
examinations  as  he  gives  the  pupils  at  the  conservatory 
may  do  so. 

Miss  Laura  Mae  Bivins  has  charge  of  the  domestic 
science. 

Four  new  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  faculty. 
These  are  Misses  Irene  Pegram,  Clara  Petty,  Addie 
Klutz    and    Laura    .Mae    Bivens.      We    have    the    largest 


school   in   the   county.      The   enrollment   is   about   seven 
hundred   and   twenty-one   pupils.      We   are   proud   of  our 
school  and  hope  we  may  do  some  good  work  this  year. 
Yours  truly, 

ELMA  KLUTTZ. 
(Scond  year  high  school  pupil.) 

The  Letter  of  a  Fourth  Grade  Pupil 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  a  fourth 
grade  pupil,  age  9,  and  was  presented  for  inspec- 
tion at  the  county  association. 

West  Durham,  N.  C,  October  4,  1916. 
Supt.  C.  W.  Massey, 
Durham,   N.   C. 

Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  W.  A.  Erwin  has  given  fifty  dollars  for  the  play- 
ground. They  might  have  some  sea-saws  on  the  play- 
ground. 

Three  new  rooms  have  been  added  to  the  West  Dur- 
ham schools.     Miss  Carrie  Hammett  and  Miss  White  and 
Miss  Jones  are  going  to  move  into  the  rooms. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ROY   RICE. 

Current  Events. 

The  third  part  of  the  club  work,  the  discussion  of 
current  events,  was  represented  by  a  paper  on  "The 
Presidential  Campaign,"  by  Miss  Eunice  Jones  of 
the  B.  fifth  grade  and  by  two  minutes'  report  on 
current  events  by  the  various  teachers  of  the  school. 
As  each  item  was  reported,  the  principal  or  some 
other  teacher  suggested  how  it  might  be  used  to 
enliven  the  work  of  the  different  grades. 

The  Presidential  Campaign. 

The  history  of  presidential  elections  began  with  the 
Convention  of  1787.  The  Federal  Convention  found  it 
a  diflicult  matter  to  provide  a  single-headed  executive 
which  should  be  free  from  control  by  congress.  For 
weeks  the  idea  of  an  executive  council  was  discussed; 
then  the  convention  declared  for  an  election  by  con- 
gress, and  at  last  it  decided  for  a  single  executive,  chosen 
by   indirect   popular   election. 

The  presidency  has  in  a  century  changed  from  what 
the  convention  had  in  mind.  The  growth  of  the  re- 
public has  thrown  new  responsibility  upon  the  president. 

From  1789  to  the  presen  time  there  have  been  twen- 
ty-eight presidents  of  the  United  States.  Washingon, 
from  1789  to  1797,  made  the  first  series  of  appointments, 
established  the  first  relations  with  congress,  inaugu- 
rated a  foreign  policy,  and  began  the  use  of  the  veto 
power.  The  people  had  so  much  confidence  In  the 
president  that  he  carried  through  nearly  every  policy 
which  he  publicly  advocated. 

In  the  Federal  Convention  many  suggestions  were 
made  as  to  the  election  of  the  president — that  he  should 
be  chosen  by  congress,  by  the  people  at  large,  by  the 
senate,  by  electors.  Evntually,  the  method  of  choosing 
by  electors,  although  almost  uukown  in  the  States,  was 
chosen,  because  every  other  method  was  more  incon- 
venient. By  a  direct  popular  election,  large  majori- 
ties concentrated  in  a  few  States  might  bring  in  a  presi- 
dent who  was  unpopular  in  most  of  the  countrj';  an 
election  by  congress  would  almost  certainly  mean  such 
previous  pledges  by  the  successful  candidate  as  would 
have  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  legislative  department. 

The  method  of  choice  by  electors  has  some  diffi- 
culties. For  many  years  electors  in  some  States  were 
,chosn  by  the  legislature — as  late  as  18  76  by  the  legisla- 
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ture  of  Colorado.  But  ever  since  1792  it  was  more  com- 
mon to  choose  them  by  popular  vote.  The  method 
at  present,  however,  is  that  all  the  electors  from  a  par- 
ticular State  shall  be  chosen  together  by  a  plurality 
vote. 

From  1870  to  1894  there  was  a  system  of  proteting 
the  polls  by  federal  inspectors.  At  present  the  conduct 
of  presidential  elections  is  left  wholly  to  the  State  au- 
horities.  In  early  times  the  choice  of  electors  did  not 
necessarily  come  on  the  same  day  throug-hout  the  coun- 
try, but  in  1845  congrss  prescribed  the  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November. 

The  original  thought  was  that  the  electors  would  act 
irrespective  of  party,  but  in  the  third  election  of  1796 
it  was  understood  beforehand  that  the  Federalists  elec- 
tors would  vote  for  Adams  and  the  Republican-Demo- 
cratic electors  for  Jefferson. 

If  there  is  no  majority  of  all  the  electoral  votes,  the 
president  is  elected  by  another  method.  The  constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  house  of  representatives  shall 
elect  one  from  the  three  highest  on  the  list,  the  ma- 
jority of  members  from  each  State  taken  together  casting 
one  vote.  This  method  has  been  used  only  twice  and 
both  times  it  led  to  srious  trouble. 

In  the  election  of  18  00  the  Republican-Democrats  in- 
tended that  Jefferson  should  lead,  and  that  Aaron  Burr 
with  the  next  highest  vote  should  become  vice-president. 
Each,  however,  had  73  votes,  and  there  was  no  consti- 
tutional election.  With  difficulty  Jefferson  was  at  last 
elected  by  the  house  in  1801.  Under  the  twelfth  con- 
stitutional amendment,  which  was  at  once  introduced, 
and  in  1804  became  part  of  the  constitution,  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  are  now  voted  for  separately. 
The  other  house-election  was  in  1824  when  out  of 
the  three  candidates — Jackson,  Adams  and  Crawford — 
Adams  was  chosen  by  the  house  voting  by  States. 

A  third  method  of  becoming  president  is  through  the 
death  or  inability  of  the  president,  when  the  vice-presi- 
dent assumes  the  office.  Five  times  this  has  come  to 
pass.  (Then  followed  a  brief  survey  of  the  present  cam- 
paign.) 

COMMUNITY  INTEREST. 

The  following  is  a  conipositiou  by  a  high  school 
])upil  on  a  subject  of  community  interest  suggested 
by  the  morning  discussion  of  current  events. 

\Miat  Durham  is   Doing  to  Get  Pure  >Iilk. 

Malcom  Hix,  age   14. 

The  Literary  Digest  for  September  the  twenty-third 
published  an  article  on  pure  and  impure  milk.  It 
said  that  the  best  milk  was  that  which  was  milked  into 
clean  buckets,  from  clean  cows  and  in  clean  stables. 
According  to  this  article,  the  diseases  contracted  from 
impure  milk  are  scarlet  fever,  sore  throat",  tuberculosis, 
typhoid  and  diphtheria.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion, 
our  class  became  interested  and  consulted  different  au- 
thorities of  the  city  as  to  what  was  being  done  in  Dur- 
ham and  the  suburbs  for  a  pure  milk  supply. 

The  pure  milk  laws  for  Durham  and  Durham  Coun- 
ty, are:  No  person  can  sell  milk  without  a  permit,  and 
when  this  is  received  a  license  sign  must  be  put  on  the 
wagon;  all  milk  and  stables  must  be  open  for  inspec- 
tion, and  no  person  shall  interfere  with  inspector  while 
in  discharge  of  his  duty.  Milk  must  be  up  to  a  stand- 
ard; skimmed  milk  shall  not  be  sold  in  cafes  or  res- 
taurants; "pasteurized  milk"  shall  be  plainly  marked  on 
the  bottle,  and  all  utensils  used  in  pasturizing  must 
be  properly  cleaned.  The  milk  must  be  delivered  in  not 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  pasteurization.  Bottles 
must  be  cleansed  before  returned  to  the  dairy;  milk 
must  be  kept  in  tightly  closed  bottles;  xio  bottle  caps 
m'aY   be    sold    unless    they    are    in    sealed    packages    and 


no  caps  may  be  sold  in  bulk;  all  dairy  animals  must 
be  inspected  for  tuberculosis;  the  floors  must  be  cement, 
and  there  must  be  a  separate  stall  for  each  cow.  All 
ice  boxes,  refrigerators  and  drying  racks  must  be  kept 
clean;    attendants   must  be   dressed   in  white. 

As  a  result  of  these  laws  the  doctor  comes  daily  to 
the  Welfare  Club  in  West  Durham  and  prescribes  the 
milk  for  babies  kept  there.  Miss  Bishop,  of  the  Watts 
Hospital,  goes  over  daily  and  prepares  the  milk.  Some 
babies  need  milk  and  water,  others  milk  and  lime  water, 
and  some  need  whey.  To  make  the  whey,  heat  the 
milk  to  a  100  d.  F.  and  then  add  pepsin  which  causes 
the  white  of  the  milk  to  collect;  this  is  skimmed  and 
thrown  away,  while  that  which  remains,  the  whey,  is 
fed  to  the  babies. 

We  have  an  inspector  for  Durham  and  Durham  Coun- 
ty, and  it  is  his  duty  to  condemn  the  cows,  stables,  and 
everything  that  is  not  up  to  standard. 


THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  TERM  MUST  BE 
LENGTHENED. 

By  J.  L.  McBrien,  School  Extension  Agent, 

In  the  Education  Special  of  the  "Progressive  Far- 
mer" for  June  24,  1916,  the  editor,  Clarence  Poe, 
presents  one  of  the  most  fearless,  logical,  and  elo- 
quent pleas  ever  made  for  a  longer  school  term  for 
the  rural  children  of  the  South.  His  appeal  for  a 
longer  school  term  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  entire 
country.  It  is,  therefore,  submitted  here  in  our  na- 
tion-wide campaign  for  better  rural  schools.  Mr. 
Poe  declares : 

"We  must  give  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural 
South  longer  school  term.s — and  we  must  do  this  no 
matter  what  it  costs  in  time,  effort  or  money.  Not 
only  is  it  true  that  in  no  other  section  of  the  United 
States  are  the  people  doing  so  little  for  their  boj's 
and  girls  as  we  are  doing ;  not  only  is  it  true  that 
probablj^  no  country  in  Christendom  except  Russia 
is  doing  so  little  for  its  boys  and  girls  as  we  in  the 
South  are  doing,  but  the  shameful  fact  is  that  when 
the  writer  was  in  Japan,  he  found  even  that  so- 
called  heathen  country  aroused  to  the  importance 
of  education  and  giving  its  country  boys  and  girls 
twice  as  long  a  term  as  we  are  giving  ours — and 
with  compulsory  attendance. 

"Simply  to  stir  us  up  and  shame  us  into  action, 
we  are  reprinting  the  table  prepared  bj'  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  showing  the  number  of  days 
schooling  received  by  the  average  child  in  each  State 
in  1910.  "We  of  the  South  have  made  gratifying 
progress  since  then,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  all  too  little. 
Your  boys  and  girls,  kind  reader,  your  boys  and 
girls  here  in  North  Carolina  who  were  getting  only 
51  days  average  in  1910,  South  Carolina's  with  50 
days,  Virginia's  with  58,  and  Georgia's  with  62 — 
these  boys  and  girls  of  ours  must  face  the  com- 
petition of  boys  and  girls  from  Massachusetts  who 
M'ere  getting  131  days  average,  from  Ohio  who  were 
gettina-  113.  from  Illinois,  who  were  getting  108,  and 
from  "Washington  who  were  getting  107,  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  Are  you  willing  simply  in  order  to 
save  a  few  pennies  to  send  your  boys  and  girls  out 
into  life  less  well  equipped  than  their  competitors? 

"Nor  can  we  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our 
souls  that  in  proportion  to  our  means  we  of  the 
South  are  doing  as  well  as  people  of  the  other 
States  are  doing.    We  are  not." 
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The  Victor  in  use  in  the  Penmanship  Class  of  Miss  Anna  E.  Hill, 
—■■  Bradley  School,   Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  ■ 


Hundreds  of  schools  are  using 

The  Victor  and  Victor  Records 

in  the  teaching  of  movement  writing 

FORMERLY, 

The  teacher  of  penmanship  consumed  in  counting  much  energy  which  should  have  been  saved  as  a 

reserve  force. 
NOW, 

Rhythm,  through  music,  takes  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  counting;  it  relieves  nerve  tension 

and  monotony,  develops  uniform  speed  and  accuracy,  and  brings  into  the  recitation  the  all-important 

requisite  of  INTEREST. 

Rhythm  plays  an  important  part  in  life,  and  it  should  be  used  in  the  education  of  every  child. 

Have  you  tried  these  records  for  Penmanship  and  Rhythm  work?     (Waltz  rhythms  are  adapted  to  all  oval  work,  and  three-count 
formations.     Selections  in  two  and  four-part  rhythm  are  suited  to  many  letters,  words  and  sentence    exercises,  and  may  be  easily 
adapted  by  the  teacher.) 


I  Tenth  Regiment  March 
18017     J       (Hilll  Victor  Military  Band 

10  in.    75c  1  In  the  Pari;  March 

[      (Dornl  Victor  Military  Band 

I  New  York  Hippodrome  March 
17901      J  Sousa's  Band 

10  in.   75c  ]  Pathfinder  of  Panama  March 

[  Sousa's  Band 

I  Perfect  Day  Waltz 
35S11      I  McKee's  Orchestra 

12  in.$1.25  I  In  Wintertime  Waltz 

I  McKee's  Orchestra 

I  Gavotte  (Mozart)      (2)  Gavotte 
17917     )       IGretry)  Wm.  H.  Reitz 

10  in.    75c  1  Menuett  (Cluck)      (2)  Menuett 

I     (Mozart)  Wm.  H.  Reitz 

(  Hilo — Havraiian  March 
1 7767     )  Irene  West  Royal  Hawaiians 

10  in.    75c  I  Wailana  Waltz  (Hawaiian  Guitars) 

I  Lua-Kaili 


17957     .(  National  Emblem  March 
10  in.    75c  (  Garde  du  Corps  March 


Pryor's  Band 
Fryer's  Band 


(Sellenger's  Round  (Sharp) 
Victor  Military  Band 
Gathering  Peascods  ( llurchenal) 
Victor  Military  Band 

[' Sailor's  Hornpipe  (Burchenal) 
1 7840     J  Victor  Band 

10  in.    75c  1  Rinnce  Fada  IDurchenal) 

[  Victor  Military  Band 

f  Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful     (2) 
Kulldansen  No.  2    ilUirchenal) 

Victor  Military  Band 
Seven  Pretty  Girls     (21  First  of  May 
I      (iiurchenal)  Victor  Military  Band 

I  Colombia  Waltz 
17928     I  Blue  &  White  Marimba  Band 

10  in.    75c  1  Marimba  March 

[  Blue  &  White  Marimba  Band 


17761 

10  in.    75c 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


See  the  nearest  Victor  dealer  for  copies  of  \'ictor  Educa- 
tional Booklets  including  the  NEW  GRADED  LIST  OF 
VICTOR  RECORDS,  or  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


\OTKS  AM)  tXKMMKXT. 

Once  again:  there  are  only  about 
two  dozen  copies  o£  Brooks's  North 
Carolina  Poems  left,  six  of  these  ia 
paper  covers  at  50  cents.  The  cloth 
copies  are  $1.00.  Send  all  orders  to 
Xorth  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Several  important  periodicals  have 
printed  notices  and  reviews  of 
"Wofxh-ow  Wilson  a«  I'l'csideiit,"  by 
E.  C.  Brook.s  (Row,  Peterson  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago).  Notable  among  them 
is  a  favorable  review,  a  column  and 
a  half  in  length,  in  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  of  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 2  2. 

H    H    n 

"Our  Senses,  and  A\'hat  Tliey  Mean 

to  Vs"  is  tlie  title  of  a  ten-volume 
series  of  books  in  popular  science 
just  announced  by  lloffat,  Yard  & 
Company,  New  York.  These  volumes 
are  to  be  illustrated  and  will  be  uni- 
fomly  bound,  but  will  be  sold  sepa- 
rately at  the  price  of  $1.00  net  per 
volume.  The  Editor  is  Pr('e  ;or 
George  Van  Ness  Dearborn,  and  ten 
or  more  specialists  will  be  the  con- 
tributing authors. 

f     H     H 
No  more  felicitous  introduction  to 

the  writings  of  John  Muir  could  be 
made  than  through  "The  Boyhood  of 
a  Xatnralist"  recently  published  in 
the  Riverside  Literature  Series.  His 
account  of  life  on  a  Wisconsin  farm 
back  in  '4  9  reads  like  a  story  rather 
than  an  autobiography.  The  great- 
est value  of  the  book,  however,  is  Mr. 
Muir's  wonderfully  sensitive  interpre- 
tation of  the  wild  life  about  him. 
Unusual  in  his  faculty  for  descrip- 
tion, his  narration  becomes  veritable 
nature-literature  fascinating  in  its 
appeal  to  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors, 

H     H     n 

A  feature  of  McCall's  Magazine  in- 
creasing in  popularity  is  the  depart- 
ment in  English  study  conducted  by 
Emma  M.  Bolenius.  Readers  of  this 
section  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  .Miss  Bolenius  is  the  author  of 
"Teaching  Literature  in  the  fJram- 
mar  Grades  and  High  School,"  re- 
cently published  by  Houghton,  Mif- 
fln  Company.  The  title  of  this  book 
does  not  limit  its  use  to  teachers. 
Its  purpose  is  to     bring  the     reader 


into  an  appreciation  of  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  forms  of  literature. 
Study  clubs  are  finding  in  it  an  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  course  of 
work. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Poe's  Helen.  By  Caroline  Tick- 
nor.  Illustrated.  Boards,  cloth 
back.  Price,  $1.50  net.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  story  of  Poe's  passionate  woo- 
ing of  Helen  (Mrs.  Sarah  Helen 
Whitman)  and  of  her  brief  engage- 
ment to  him  the  year  before  his  death 
lias  often  been  recounted  but  mainly 
with  his  own  love-letters  as  a  basis. 
In  this  book  Mrs.  Whitman's  own 
story  is  given,  a  story  untold  until 
now.  It  is  of  distinct  literary  value 
and  will  prove  intensely  interesting 
to  all  lovers  of  Poe  and  of  his  "Hel- 
en," whose  poetic  work  and  romantic 
history  are  scarcely  less  interesting 
than  those  of  Poe  himself. 


Talks  On  Talking.  By  Grenville 
Kleiser,  formerly  instructor  in  Pub- 
lic Speaking  at  Yale  Divinity  School, 
author  of  "How  to  Speak  in  Public," 
etc.  Cloth,  156  pages.  Price.  7  5 
cents  net.  Funk  «S:  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

A  new  volume  just  issued  by  an 
author  already  prolific  in  books  on 
public  speaking.  Deals  with  conver- 
sation, salesmanship  alid  public 
speaking,  including  preaching.  Sug- 
gestive, stimulating,  and  directive 
rather  than  dogmatic.  Fresh,  bright, 
at  times  sparkling,  in  style;  and  all 
the  way  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  help- 
ful. 


How  to  Learn  Easily:  Practical 
Hints  on  Economical  Study.  By 
George  Van  Ness  Dearborn.  Instruc- 
tor in  Psychology  and  Education  in 
the  .Sargent  Normal  School,  Cam- 
bridge, etc.  Cloth,  22  7  pages.  Price, 
S-1.00.  Little,  Brown  and'  Company, 
Boston. 

This  book  is  based  upon  psychol- 
ogy and  brings  tlie  resources  of  that 
science  into  use  for  making  the  learn- 
ing-process less  arduous,  more 
pleasant,  and  more  productive.  It 
is  written  for  the  youthful  learner, 
but  is  so  sound  in  scientific  principle 
as  to  appeal  with  engaging  force  to 
the  interest  of  maturer  minds.  Some 
chapter  headings  are:  Economy  in 
Study;  Observation  and  the  Taking' 
of  Notes;  Educative  Imagination:  Is 
Your  "Thinker  in  Order?  and  Exami- 
nation-Preparedness. The  more  I'e- 
cent  discoveries  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cational science  are  utilized  in  mak- 
ing the  book  fresh,  interesting,  prac- 
tical and  helpful. 


The  Question  as  a  Factor  in 
Teacliing.  By  John  William  Hall, 
Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Alice  Cynthia  King  Hall.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Frank  Morton  Mc- 
Murry,  Columbia  University.  Cloth, 
1S9  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

"A  good  question  must  be  based 
upon  information  .  .  .  tliat  the 
child  has."  So  we  read  in  the  very 
first  chapter  and  are  pleased  to  find 
it  there.  Such  questioning  leads  to 
readiness,  aptness,  and  enthusiasm  in 
self-expression.  Some  previous  work 
and  some  degree  of  art  in  question- 
ing is  implied.  A  good  question 
sets  the  child  to  using  what  has  been 
acquired  and  is  not  invariably  de- 
signed to  ascertain  whether  the  child 
has  or  has  not  gained  certain  knowl- 
edge. More  than  160  pages  of  the 
book  are  devoted  to  the  question  in 
teaching  stories,  while  less  than  one- 
sixth  as  many  are  given  to  other  sub- 
jects, such  as  history,  composition, 
manual  training  reading,  and  arith- 
metic-—subjects  important  enough  to 
deserve  fuller  treatment.  Ten  stories 
are  studied,  making  a  really  valuable 
hand-book  on  the  use  of  the  question 
of  teaching  stories. 


Daniel  Defoe:   How  to  Know  Hiin. 

By  William  P.  "Trent,  author  of  John 
Milton,  A  History  of  American  Liter- 
ature, etc.  With  portrait.  Cloth, 
329  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.  Bobbs- 
.Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis. 

A  story  saturated  with  human  in- 
terest clear  through.  The  mass  of 
readers  who  know  Defoe  at  all.  know 
him  only  as  the  author  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  even  the  masterpiece 
overshadows  its  master!  Yet,  in  this 
richly  entertaining  account  of  the 
man  and  his  work,  one  learns  that 
"quite  certainly  he  was  the  most  co- 
pious and  versatile  writer  of  his 
times,"  "the  enormous  range  and 
number  of  his  works  will  forever  pre- 
vent the  mass  of  mankind  from  fully 
appreciating-  his  genius,"  that  he  was 
a  master  journalist,  a  sound  econo- 
mist, useful  moralist,  successful 
satirist,  creditable  historian,  and  that 
this  3  00-page  account  is  based  on  a 
ten-years'  study  of  Defoe's  life  and 
writings,  the  results  of  which  are  re- 
corded in  ten  volumes  still  in  manu- 
script! Selections  illustrating  the 
great  variety  of  Defoe's  interests  and 
shedding  light  upon  his  character  and 
many-sided  career  are  woven  into 
the  narrative  from  his  numerous 
pamphlets  and  other  writings,  mak- 
ing this  volume  significantly  worthy 
of  a  high  place  in  the  series  to  which 
it  belongs. 


How  to  Live:  Rules  for  Healthful 
Living  Based  on  Moaern  Science. 
.Authorized  by  and  prepared  in  Col- 
laboration  with   the   Hygiene   Refer- 
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ence  Board  of  the  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute, Inc.  By  Irving  Fisher, 
Chairman,  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk. 
M.  D.,  Director  of  Hygiene  of  the  In- 
stitute. Eighth  Review  Edition. 
Cloth,  345  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New 
York. 

A  book  that  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  every  teacher;  it  gives  the 
scientific  principles  and  the  basic 
reason  for  things  pertaining  to  indi- 
vidual hygiene.  Comprehensive,  au- 
thoritative, instructive.  Its  purpose 
is  the  extension  of  human  life  not 
only  in  length,  but  also  in  breadth 
and  depth."  Individual  hygiene  is 
considered  in  its  relation  to  (1)  the 
preservation  of  health;  (2)  the  im- 
provement of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  individual,  and  (3)  the  in- 
crease of  his  vitality.  Get  this  book 
and  see  that  its  teachings  get  hold 
of  you.  It  -has  gone  through  eight 
editions  in  less  than  a  year.  Ex- 
President  Taft  has  writen  a  foreword 
for  it,  and  among  the  portraits  of. 
the  Board  of  Life  Extension  Institute 
is  that  of  our  own  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin, 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


Lusby's  Normal  Question  Book 
_will  prepare  you  for  the  examination 
and  be  of  great  service  to  you  in 
teaching.  Price  postpaid  only  $1.00. 
Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 


"BOYS." 

The  surest  way  to  train  a  boy  is  to 
appeal  to  his  imagination,  to  make 
him  see  what  you  are  trying  to  do, 
and  to  gain  his  co-operation.  Without 
him  as  an  interested  ally  you  will  be 
balked  at  every  turn.  It  works  won- 
ders to  let  a  boy  have  a  voice  in  his 
own  punishment,  he  may  have  valu- 
able suggestions  as  to  what  kind  of 
punishment  he  thinks  would  best  help 
him  to  overcome  his  faults. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  "the 
child  deserves"  thus  and  so.  ,\fter 
all,  has  what  the  child  deserves  really 
anything  to  do  with  the  end  we  are 
working  for?  Just  study  the  ques- 
tion a  moment,  and  T  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  what  he  deserves 
is  quits  beside  the  mark.  What  is 
our  goal?  Not  finding  proper  pun- 
ishment for  the  boy's  faults,  but  the 
right  incentive  to  good  conduct  and 
the  surest  paths  to  the  attainment  of 
high  moral  character. 

The  best  kind  of  punishment  is 
one  which  exacts  moral,  not  physical, 
payment  for  a  fault.  "Doing"  some- 
thing to  a  child  cannot  possibly  have 
the  same  constructive  results  as.  for 
instance,  a  fine  or  the  deprivation  of 
a  pleasure. 

Nothing  will  "get"  a  boy  quicker 
than  to  be  told  quietly  to  leave  his 
skates  on  mother's  desk  for  the  after- 
noon, or  to  recall  the  invitation  given 


his  chum  for  a  coveted  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon together.  There  are  many 
little  ways  to  gain  the  boy  by  an  ap- 
peal to  his  moral  rather  than  his  phy- 
sical self,  and  ways  that  leave  the 
atmosphere  between  parent  and  child 
unclouded  by  the  wave  of  hot  passion 
in  both,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  fol- 
low a  "thrashing." 

Has  your  boy  got  plenty  to  do?  To 
give  a  child  nothing  to  do  and  to 
expect  him  to  be  good  is  cruel.  To 
play  with  the  children  is  just  as  vital 
and  necessary  as  to  study  with  them 
or  discipline  them,  and  play  builds 
character  in  parents  as  well  as  in 
children. — Mrs.  Burton  Chance  in  the 
October  Mother's  Magazine. 


Opening  Exercises  60c;  one  dozen, 
song  books  60c;  Lusby's  Question 
Book  $1.  Each  sent  on  receipt  of 
price.  Entire  lot,  $2.  Teachers' 
Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 


To  Grow  Physically  Perfect  Boys  and 
Girls. 

"What  we  need  in  this  State."  said 
Dr.  B.  H.  Greenwood,  of  Waynesville. 
recently,  "is  not  so  much  how  to 
raise  fine  pigs  and  cows,  apples  .".nd 
pumpkins,  but  physical  men  and  wo- 
men. At  the  various'  fairs."  said  he. 
"you  find  premiums  offered  for  the 
finest  horse,  mule,  calf,  chicken,  and 
for  the  best  corn,  wheat,  peas  and 
potatoes,  in  fact  for  everything  that 
a  man  can  raise  except  his  children. 

"We  have  too  long  neglected  the 
animal  called  man."  says  Dr.  Green- 
wood. "In  my  own  country  we  raise 
fine  horses,  cows  and  pigs  and  get 
premiums  on  them,  but  little  or  no 
attention  is  given  to  raising  the  best 
physically  of     human     beings.     And 


this  is  not  true  of  my  county  alone, 
but  of  the  whole  State.  There  is  no 
society,  club  or  organization  in  the 
State,  with  the  probable  exception  of 
the  Better  Babies'  Contest,  that  has 
for  its  purpose  the  growing  of  fine 
physical  manhood  and  womanhood. 
.\'o  organization  offers  a  premium  for 
the  strongest  man,  the  most  perfect 
woman,  the  healthiest  boy,  and  it's 
no  wonder,"  says  Dr.  Greenwood, 
"that  th.^re  are  so  many  hollow-chest- 
ed boys  and  girls,  anaemic  children 
and  deficient  men  and  women  in  the 
world   today. 

"People's  attention  has  never  been 
called  to  the  importance  of  raising 
physically  perfect  boys  and  girls. 
There  are  no  charts  n.ir  exhibits,  no 
instructions  nor  information  given 
the  people  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
perfect  man  or  woman  from  a  physi- 
cal standpoint.  Yet  we  are  taught 
all  about  how  to  raise  pigs,  cows, 
and  chickens.  I  want  to  live  to  see 
the  day,"  says  Dr.  Greenwood,  "when 
perfect  boys  and  girls  will  be  raised 
with  as  much  pride  as  other  ani- 
mals." 


WH.4T  TO  LE.4R\. 

Learn  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is 
better  than  medicine. 

Learn  to  attend  strictly  to  your 
own  business — a  very  important 
point. 

Learn  the  art  of  saying  kind  and 
encouraging  things,  especially  to  the 
young. 

Learn  to  avoid  all  ill-natured  re- 
marks and  everything  calculated  to 
create  friction. — Selected. 


Write  the  Teachers'  Supply  Co., 
of  Grayson,  Ky..  for  folder  of  special 
information. 


Supplementary  School  Agriculture. 

The  leading  professors  in  Agricultural  Education  at  the  North  Carolina  A.  & 
M.  College,  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  Farm  Life  Schools  will  tell  you  that  the 

Ferguson  and  Lewis 

Elementary  Principles  of  Agriculture 

is  quite  elementary  and  teachable,  and  at  the  same  time  unusually  complete 
Specialists  say  it  is  accurate  and  farmers  say  it  is  practical.  The  subject  mat. 
ter  is  organized  in  a  way  that  holds  the  interest  of  pupils,  teachers  and  parents. 
It  has  been  continually  in  use  in  a  number  of  North  Carolina  Schools  for 
three  years. 

Supplementary  adoption  price  60c.  per  copy. 

North  Carolina  School  Book  Depository, 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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SCHOOL  NEWS. 

The,  city  schools  o£  Washington 
have  added  military  training  and  it  is 
thought  there  will  be  three  companies 
of  students. 

The  illiteracy  of  Caldwell  County 
has  been  reduced  fifty  per  cent  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  Secretary 
W.  C.  Crosby,  of  the  Community  Ser- 
vice Bureau. 

The  Mooresville  schools  had  to 
close  in  October  for  ten  days  on  ac- 
count of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria. 
During  that  time  children  under 
twelve  years  o  f  age  were  debarred 
from  the  movies  and  other  public 
gatherings. 

The  county  health  officer  will,  in 
the  near  future,  visit  all  the  schools 
of  Durham  County,  examine  the 
premises,  inside  and  outside  the 
buildings;  and  grade  the  same.  These 
grades  will  be  given  to  the  public 
through  the  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
ty. 

The  Colored  Teachers'  Institute  in 
session  at  St.  Augustine.  Raleigh, 
during  October,  enrolled  94  teachers. 
Instruction  was  given  in  the  usual 
public  school  studies  and  in  domes- 
tic science,  the  household  arts,  handi- 
craft and  bench  work. 

A  movement  was  started  for 
a  new  athletic  field  at  Wake  Forest 
College,  when  Dr,  Hubert  Royster, 
of  Raleigh,  an  alumnus  of  the  col- 
lege, appeared  before  the  student 
body  and  spoke  on  the  value  of  ath- 
letics t  o  a  college,  and  outlined  a 
plan  to  raise  funds. 

The  city  aldermen  of  Salisbury 
have  awarded  the  contracts  for  the 
building  of  two  new  school  houses, 
one  In  the  west  ward  and  one  on 
North  Main  Street.  These  schools 
are  to  take  care  of  the  increase  of 
pupils  on  account  of  the  growth  of 
the  town  and  the  extension  of  the 
limits.  The  building  and  heating 
plants  are  to  cost  $42,000. 

The  Belmont  school,  in  Gaston 
County,  is  preparing  to  get  into  its 
new  building  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
This  splendid  new  building  of  red 
brick,  trimmed  with  .i^ranite,  crowns 
the  summit  of  a  ridge,  where  it  may 
be  easily  seen  from  the  town  and  from 
many  points  for  miles  around.  It 
will  have  modern  equipment,  includ- 
ing telephones,  drinking  fountains, 
play  rooms,  domestic  science  depart- 
ment, rest  rooms,  and  modern  tieat- 
ing  and  ventilating  systems. 


In  1.S92  Trinity  College  was  moved 
from  Randolph  County  to  Durham. 
This  year,  therefore,  closes  the  twen- 
ly-fifth  year  of  the  institution's  loca- 
tion in  Durham.  It  has  made  such 
remarkable  progress  that  the  year 
will  close  with  a  great  celebration, 
it  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  Alumni 
to  raise  ^535,000  with  which  to  build 
next   fall  a  new   gymnasium. 


riie  High  School  Debatinsj-  Qiier.\   lias 
T5ee!i  .\iinouiioed. 

The  High  School  Debating  union  of 
.Vorth  Carolina  has  just  announced 
through  its  secretary,  E,  R,  Rankin, 
the  query  for  discussion  among  the 
high  schools  this  year  and  the  condi- 
tions governing  the  contest.  The 
query  reads  as  follows:  "Resolved. 
That  the  Federal  Government  ShouM 
Own  and  Operate  the  Railways."  A 
bulletin  of  60  or  70  pages  contain- 
ing outlines  and  arguments  on  both 
sides  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to 
all  schools  which  are  members  of  the 
union. 

Government  Positions  for 
Teachers. 

.\n  teachers  should  try  the  tJ.  S.  Gov- 
erument  examinations  soon  to  be  lield  through- 
out the  entire  country.  The  positions  to  be 
tiUed  pay  from  $1200  to  $1800;  have  short 
hours   and   annual   vacations,    with    full    pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately 
to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  ,1.  228,  Rochester 
N.  Y..  for  schedule  showing  all  examina- 
tion dates  and  places  and  large  descriptive 
book,  showing  the  positions  obtainable  and 
giving  many  sample  examination  questions, 
which  will   be  sent  free  of  charge. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please 
mention  this  paper. 


Special  Winter  Courses 

Peabody  College  is  developing  a  Win- 
ter "  Summer  School."  In  this  Winter 
Quarter  students  will  find  a  number  of 
short  courses  of  six  weeks. 

Home  Demonstration  Agents  will 
find  such  courses  as  the  following  espe- 
cially designed  for  them,  between  January 
2nd  and  February  9th  ; 

Demonstration  and  Canning  Club  Or- 
ganization, Canning  Club  Methods,  Sew- 
ing for  Rural  Schools,  Laundering,  Milli- 
nery for  Home  Workers,  Elements  of  Ag- 
riculture, Elements  of  Poultry  Keeping,* 
Boys  and  Girls  Clubs,  Rural  Organization, 
Rural  Sanitation,  Applied  Rural  Sociology, 
Special  English  for  Demonstration  Agents, 
Home  Nursing,  Short  Course  in  Cooking, 
Short  Course  in  Nutrition,  Manual  Train- 
ing for  Rural  Schools,  Hand-work  for 
Children,  and  Sight  Singing. 

Similar  courses  will  be  given  during  the 
second  term,  February  10  to  March  21. 

Students  interested  in  the  above  courses 
or  in  other  lines  of  study  for  teachers 
should  write  for  the  special  bulletin  on 
this  subject  to  be  issued  Decenber  1. 

The  Winter  Quarter  extends  from 
"  January  2  to  March  21 ;  the  Spring  Quar- 
ter from  March  22  to  June  12;  and  the 
Summer  Quarter  from  June  "14  to  August 
31  (the  first  term  from  June  14  to  July  20, 
the  second  term  from  July  21  to  August 
31.) 

George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers 

NASHVILIiE,  TENN. 


HISTORY  TEACHERS 

Shoiilrf  irrite  /ur'/'our  pa^e  announcement  of 

Breasted  Ancient  History  Wall  Maps 

Harding  Medieval  &  Modem  History  Maps 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  COMPANY 

School  Map  Publishers 
460  East  Ohio  St.  CHICAGO 


A  U^eiv  Book  on  Public  Education 

Public  School  Education 
in  North  Carolina 

By  EDGAR  W.  KNIGHT 

Professor  of  Education.  Trinity  College 

With  contributions  by  James  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  N.  W.  Walker,  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 


A  complete  story  of  public  educational  effort  in  the  State  from  Colonial  times, 
and  a  guide  for  the  student  of  history  as  well  as  the  teacher. 

Price  $1.50  Postpaid 

Special  price  to  Reading  Circle  members  will  be  given  on  application 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

4  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON 
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Seven  Ways  to  Imin-ovc  Voui-  Schoul. 

(1)  Post  on  some  sort  of  school 
bulletin-board  the  average  grades  oi 
your  students  each,  week. 

(2 J  Arrange  to  have  your  local 
newspaper  print  each  month  the 
names  of  those  making  a  grade  oi 
ao  or  over. 

(3)  Post  a  list  of  students  who 
haven't  been  tardy  or  missed  a  day 
for  a  week;  for  a  month;  two 
months;  three  months;  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  school  year.  Also 
have  your  local  newspaper  print  these 
lists  monthly. 

.  (4)  Have  "tripping"  in  your 
spelling  classes,  organize  a  debating 
society  also,  and  arrange  for  a  series 
of  spelling  matches  and  debates  with 
neighboring  schools,  getting  the  par- 
ents to  attend. 

15)  Give  out  cards  each  month  to 
students  who  have  been  on  time  each 
morning,  who  have  not  missed  a  day, 
who  have  given  good  deprtment,  and 
who  have  made  above  a  certain  stand- 
ard average  grade.  For  example: 
"This  is  to  certify  that  James  Brown 
has  not  been  absent  or  tardy  during 
the  month  of  October,  that  he  haa 
given  good  deportment,  and  has  made 
an  average  grade  of  9  0." 

(6 J  Devote  each  Friday  afternoon 
to  recitations,  songs,  debates,  exhib- 
its, etc.,  giving  nominal  prizes  to 
the  boys  and  girls  who  do  best.  In- 
vite the  patrons  of  the  school  to  at- 
tend these  exercises  once  each  month 
and  try  to  develop  their  interest. 

(7)  See  the  local  merchants  near 
your  school  and  get  them  to  give 
prizes.  They  will  be  glad  to  do  so 
in  most  cases. — The  Progressive  Far- 
mer.          

Davidson's  New  Gymnasium. 

Owing  to  the  rise  in  price  of  build- 
ing material  and  cost  of  labor  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  building 
of  the  new  gymnasium  for  Davidson 
College  is  facing  a  difficult  problem. 
There  was  recently  added  $100,000 
to  the  funds  of  the  college,  and  it 
was   agreed   that    $2.5, OOO    should   be 


used  in  erecting  a  new  gymnasium 
.provided  with  a  swimming  pool.  It 
is  now  apparent  that  $5,000  more 
will  be  required  to  do  this.  The  case 
has  been  presented  to  the  students 
and  they  have  been  asked  to  decide 
whether  the  gymnasium  shall  be  re- 
duced in  size  and  the  swimming  pool 
provided,  or  a  building  be  erected 
large  enough  to  serve  500  students 
and  the  swimming  pool  be  left  until 
funds  are  more  available. 

TEACHEIiS    WANTED   $100   TO 
$150  MONTH. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment examinations  soon  to  be  held  through- 
out the  entire  country.  The  positions  to  be 
filled  pay  from  $1200  to  $1800,  have  short 
hours  and   annual   vacations  with   full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately 
to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R.  228,  Rochester, 
N,  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all  e.xamination 
dates  and  places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  obtainable  and  giving 
many  sample  examination  questions,  which 
will   be  sent  free  of   charge. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  Scliool. 

A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  pubhc  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  September 
26,  1916. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  Pres., 

GreenviUe,  N.  C. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

OFFER  TO  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AN  UNRIVALLED  SERIES  OF  BOOKS  IN 

PRPWr^H      Including  the  Fraser  and  Squair  Grammar  and  200  texts  and 
1  IXLil'^IV.^ll      composition  books. 

r^PRMAM      Including  the  Joynes-Wesselhoeft  Grammar  and  200  texts 
VJLilXlVlrt.l'N      3„j  composition  books. 

OlAlNlori— Including  Hills  and  Ford's  Grammar  and  40  texts. 

pM/^l  TCU      More  than  300  volumes,  including  the  Arden  Shakespeare 
l_.l  -^  vai_.101  1      and  Heath's  English  Classics. 


Catalogues  Free  on  Request. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


A  Practical  High  School  Speller 

Common  Words  Commonly  Misspelled 

By  BRUCE  R.  PAYNE,  Ph.D.,  President  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Payne's 
COMMON  WORDS  COMMONLY  MISSPELL- 
ED. I  am  recommending  this  little  book 
to  the  high  school  teachers  of  our  State." 
— N.  W.  Walker,  State  Inspector  of  Pub- 
lic High  Schools  of  North  Carolina. 


If  you'd  like  to  see  some  sample  pages  of  this  unique  speller, 
ask  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  or  send  28 
cents  in  stamps  for  sample  copy. 

NAME 


P.O.. 


N.  C. 


STATE... 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 


Richmond,  Va. 
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SC.\RL,ET  FEVER  DANGER. 


State    lioai'd    of    Health    Emphasizes 
the  Seriousness  of  the  Disease. 

The  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  in 
the  State,  which  has  caused  the  clos- 
ing of  the  schools  in  some  places, 
has  prompted  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  issue  a  statement  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that  every  case  of  scar- 
let fever  is  evidence  of  negligence  ou 
the  part  of  some  one  in  earing  for  a 
previous  case.  The  board  further 
emphasizes  the  seriousness  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

"There  were  nearly  twice  as  many 
deaths  in  1915  from  this  disease  in 
North  Carolina  as  from  infantile 
paralysis — that  is.  reported  cases," 
says  the  board's  statement.  "The 
great  majority  of  fatalities  from 
icarlet  fever  are  reported  as  nephritis 
(Bright's  disease). 

"Scarlet  fever  is  always  serious. 
Even  when  a  little  patient  recovers 
from  an  attack  of  the  disease  itself, 
the  complications  which  often  follow 
may  cause  lasting  damage  to  different 
parts  of  the  body.  Some  of  the  worst 
forms  of  deafness  result  from  an  at- 
tack of  scarlet  fever.  Many  serious 
cases  of  heart  disease  result  directly 
from  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  kidney  complications  are  fre- 
quent and,  besides  doing  permanent 
damage,  cause  death  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  cases. 

"Every  case  of  scarlet  fever  is  evi- 
dence of  negligence  on  the  part  of 
some  one  in  caring  for  a  previous 
case,  because  the  only  known  source 
of  the  disease  is  a  scarlet  fever  pa- 
tient, from  whom  the  gena.  passes 
in  some  way  and  again  sets  up  an  at- 
tack in  a  susceptible  person. 

"One  of  the  most  important  things 
for  people  to  know  about  scarlet 
fever  is  that  even  the  mild  cases  are 
exceedingly  dangrous.  Often  a  mild 
attack  is  followed  by  some  fatal  com- 
plication. This  is  especially  true  of 
that  involving  the  kidneys. 

"Remember  that  not  only  is  the 
disease  always  dangerous,  but  easily 
given  to  others.  A  child  not  sick 
enough  to  go  to  bed  may  give  the 
disease  to  another  in  fatal  form." 


Priniarj-  Teachers  of  East  Durham 
Organize. 

By  Miss  Louise  Henry,  Secretary. 

The  primary  teachers  of  the  East 
Durham  school  held  a  meeting  Thurs- 
day afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  Primary  Club.  Miss  Verd 
Wison  was  elected  president  and  Miss 
Louise  Henry  secretary.  A  short 
discussion  was  held  concerning  the 
work  to  he  done  in  connection  with 
Mrs.  Robinson.  The  purpose  of  the 
club  is  to  plan  an  outline  course  of 
study  for  the  first,  second  and  third 
grades,  also  to  classify  the  stories, 
songs,  etc.,  to  be  taught  in  each  of 
these  grades.     Each  subject  is  to  be 


taken  up  separately,  special  stress  :s 
to  be  laid  on  reading  and  language 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Every 
day  problems  in  teaching  are  to  be 
discussed  also.  The  club  hopes  to 
have  other  primary  teachers  to  meet 
with  it  from  time  to  time. 

It  was  decided  to  have  a  meeting 
of  the  Primary-  Club  on  the  first  and 
third  "Wednesday  afternoons  of  every 
month.  A  special  program  will  be 
planned  for  each  meeting. 

The  members  are:  Mrs.  D.  M.  Hern- 
don,  ilrs.  Lola  Horton,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Sorrell,  Jlrs.  Grace  May.  Miss  Bettie 
Barbee,  Miss  Louise  Henry  and  Miss 
Verd  Wilson. 
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A  Xorooto 


101  BEST  SONGS 

Greatest  Selling  Song  Book  in  World 


This  famoQS  "101  Best  M^JM  Every  Teacher  should 
Songs"  h3ssold2,500.-  ^KmiM  get  Free  Sample 
OOOcopiesthroughmerit  alone.  Itis  in  easy  keys,  words 
and  music  complete.  Both  scholars  and  teachers  acknowl- 
edge it  the  best  book.  10c  copv.  ppd..  70c  doz..  ppd., 
3'tc  in  100  Jots,  F.O.B.  Cb^cago.  Send  for  Free  Sample. 
THE  CABLE  CO.»    1213     Cable  Bulldins,    CHICAGO 


A  Revolution  in  Basal  Readers 

Revolutions  come  when  a  lot  of  people  see  that  conditions  are  radically  wrong 
and  unite  to  turn  them  the  other  way  round. 

The  prevailing  notion  has  been  that  the  first  two  or  three  school  years 
should  be  devoted  to  the  mechanics  of  reading,  merely  knowing  how  to 
read ;  after  that  to  reading  to  know. 

Many  have  come  to  see  that  this  is  wTong ;  that  children  learn  to  read  more 
easily,  more  quickly  and  with  the  greatest  delight  when  from  the  first  the  mate- 
rial all  consists  of  stories  and  poems  just  as  they  would  be  given  to  a  child  out 
of  school,  not  mussed-up  by  the  word -recognition  foolishness  that  has  been  so 
prevalent.    The  best  teachers  have  been  demanding  a  change. 

THE  READING-LITERATURE  READERS 

FREE  AND  TREADWELL 

are  at  once  a  response  and  a  mightv'  stimulus  to  the  demand. 

Three  or  more  of  these  books  have  been  adopted,  either  basal  or  supplemen- 
tary-, by  fourteen  states  in  four  years,  and  by  thousands  of  cities  and  towns  out- 
side of  these  states. 

The  Primer  and  seven  Readers  were  recently  adopted  for  basal  use  for  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Nothing  except  superior  merit  in  the  books  has  determined  this^Jphenomenal 
recognition. 

Row,  Peterson  &  Company 


623  So.  Wabash  Ave. 


CHICAGO 


What  Are  Your  Wants 
in  School  Supplies? 


W- 


We  are  the  Oldest  ^ool^  and  Stationery  House  in  the  State. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock,  decidedly,  in  the 
State.  We  have  the  best  mail  connection  for 
all  pails  of  the  State. 

Write  us  your  wants  and  we  will  take  care  of  you.    Write 
for  list  of  the  new  Reading  Circle  Books. 


Alfred  Williams  &  Co., 

RALEIGH,  N.   C. 
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The  Southern 
Desk  Company 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 
BOX  776. 

The  Only  Desk  Factory 
in  Ei:  South. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE 


Founded  1838 


Chartered  1859 


A  Christian  college  steadfast  in  its  fidelity  to  its  highest  ideals  and  noblest  tradi- 
tions. Among  the  few  well  endowed  Southern  institutions  of  learning.  A  large 
faculty  of  thoroughly  trained  and  wisely  chosen  teachers.  New  and  excellent  build- 
ings.   Large  and  beautiful  campus.     Modern  laboratories  and  fine  library. 

Classical  and  scientific  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  Graduate  courses 
in  all  departments.    Schools  of  Engineering,  Education  and  Law. 

Special  attention  given  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet  address 


R.  L.  FLOWERS 


Secretary  to  the  Corporation 


Durham,  North  Carohna 
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Supplies  that  will  AttracI 
the  Attention  ol  AM ! 

School  Desks,  Blackboards,  Maps, 
Globes,  Charts,  Teachers'  Desks 
and  Chairs,  Laboratory  Supplies, 
Playground  Equipment. 

Visit  Our  Exhibit  While  Attending  the 
Teachers'  Assembly. 


VIRGOPLAT 


(TRADE     MARK) 


BLACKBOAR 


Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating 
and  Ventilating  System 
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chool  Furniture  and  Sup- 
plies Manufactured. 
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Virginia  School  Supply  Company 

p.  O.  Box  1177  2000-12  W.  Marshall  St., 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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31  Smile 

The  thing  that  goes  the  farthest  towards  making  life  worth  while, 
That  costs  the  least  and  does  the  most,  is  just  a  pleasant  smile  ; 
It's  full  of  worth  and  goodness,  too,  with  hearty  bent, 
It's  worth  a  million  dollars  and  doesn't  cost  a  cent. 
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B  17WM  16  Collect    12:46  P  M 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov  30.  1916 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER 

South  Norfolk  awards  us 
contract  nearly  six  hundred 
Trenton  steel  desks.    Leave  to- 
night for  Raleigh. 

^;#HN  L.  HARRIS   ■• 


■  c    c  e 


The  City  of  Norfolk 

and  Neighboring  Community  have 
Purchased  About 

Four  Thousand  Trenton  Steel 
Frame  Desks 

of  us  during  past  two  years. 

Why  ?     They  Wanted  The  Best. 


We  have  stock  in  Raleigh  :  School  Desks,  Teachers'  Desks, 
Chairs,  Book  Cases,  Blackboards,  etc.  Write  us  for  quota- 
tions on  anything  you  want. 

Southern  School  Supply  Company 

JOHN  L.   HARRIS,  "The  ^est  of  Everything  for  Schools."         ENNIS  P.  WHITLEY, 

Salesman.  Salesman. 


'PHE  efficient  teacher  interest- 
ed and  absorbed  in  his  or 
her  work— the  teacher  capable 
of  entering  a  larger  field— has 
little  opportunity  to  learn  of 
the  many  good  openings  in  the 
profession. 

'pHE  South  Atlantic  Teachers' 
Bureau  is  prepared  to  ren- 
der just  the  SERVICE  that  is 
the  difference  between  success 
and  failure. 


SERVICE 

SERVICE 

TO 

TO 

TEACHER 

EMPLOYER 

T^HE  busy  employer— the  one 
■^  most  in  need  of  compe- 
tent teachers— often  has  little 
time  to  investigate,  and  fre- 
quently does  not  know  where 
to  look  for  the  right  kind  of 
assistance. 

npHE  South  Atlantic  Teachers' 
■*■  Bureau,  by  constant  search- 
ing out,  and  by  the  most  care- 
ful and  trustworthy  investiga- 
tions, is  the  employer's  right- 
hand  man  in  time  of  need.  It 
recommends  only  those  of  pro- 
ven ability. 
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HON.  J.  Y.  JOYNER 
State  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

DR.  W.  C.  RIDDICK 

President  A.  and  M.  College. 

SUPT.  FRANK  M.  HARPER 

Raleigh  City  Schools. 

SUPT.  D.  F.  GILES 

Wake  County  Schools. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


The  Sou  th  Atlantic  Teachers'  Bureau 

(Incorporated) 
GEORGE  J.  RAMSEY,  President 

(FORMER  PRESIDENT  PEACE  INSTITUTE). 

OFFICES  703-705  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


REFERS  TO 

DR.  GEO.  W.  LAY 

Rector  St.  Mary's  School. 

DR.  CHAS.  E.  BREWER 

President  Meredith  College. 

MISS  MARY  O.  GRAHAM 

President  Peace  Institute. 

DR.  D.  H.  HILL 

Former  Prest.  A.  and  M.  College. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY-THIRTY-THIRD  SESSION 


By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


The  program  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  as  pub- 
lished in  the  November  Education  was  carried  out 
in  detail,  and  since  all  the  papers  and  addresses  will 
be  published  in  the  proceedings,  the  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  give  a  general  survey.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  conceded  by  all  whom  the  writer  heard  to 
discuss  the  Assembly,  that  it  was  the  most  success- 
ful teachers'  association  ever  held  in  the  State.  Over 
two  thousand  teachers  and  school  officials  were  in 
attendance.  There  was  no  knocking  or  kicking; 
everybody  was  in  a  good  humor;  and  although  the 
discussions  were  exceedingly  warm  at  times,  the 
conclusion  left  no  stings  or  wounds  to  fester  and 
cause  annoyance.  This  is  not  written  to  gloss  over 
any  rough  spots  that  appeared  here  and  there.  But 
this  fact  was  commented  upon,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  single  one,  that  the  final  outcome  of  every 
heated  discussion  was  attended  with  a  degree  of 
good  humor  that  has  not  been  so  noticeable  in  the 
past.  This  seems  to  be  an  evidence  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  have  become  accustomed  to 
participating  in  deliberative  bodies,  to  reply  to  argu- 
ments without  previous  notice,  to  speak  with  meas- 
ured words  and  to  the  point ;  therefore,  they  can  dis- 
agree without  appearing  to  be  taking  all  opposition 
as  a  personal  attack.  There  is  nothing  so  de- 
structive to  progress  in  a  general  assembly  as  the 
position  of  a  speaker  who  reads  or  speaks  an  argu- 
ment with  the  assurance  that  the  final  word  has 
been  spoken  and  anything  else  is  a  reflection  upon 
his  intelligence.  The  absence  of  this  type  was  so 
noticeable  as  to  be  a  subject  of  universal  comment. 

In  the  Hotel  Lobbies. 

A  walk  through  the  hotel  lobbies  was  sufficient.  A 
stranger  needed  no  further  evidence  that  it  was  a 
teachers'  asseuibly.  "Tn  my  high-school  I  have — " 
And  then,  "If  I  could  get  a  sixth  grade  teacher  that 
would — "  But  this  is  just  the  beginning.  "We 
must  take  the  election  of  officers  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  district  committees  or  we  must--"  Then  a 
touch  on  the  .shoulder:  "I  want  you  to  meet  the 
chairman  of  my  school  board,"  and  before  his  meas- 
ure could  be  taken  the  inevitable  appeared:  "What's 
going  on,  what's  going  on?  Who  are  you  fellers 
(sic)  running  for  president?"  But  we  are  not  yet 
half  way  across  the  lobby.  Two  people  are  talking 
in  a  low  tone.  "Don't  you  think  there's  danger  in 
Joyner's  bill?  Ye 'd  better  go  slow."  And  he  shakes 
his  head  as  a  solemn  warning.  The  doors  open  and 
it  seems  that  about  half  of  North  Carolina  is  trying 
to  squeeze  through,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  each 
one  with  his  goods,  chattels  and  personal  effects  in 
his  hand.  The  mountains  and  the  sea  coast  came  to- 
gether. But  the  talk  continues.  "I  don't  believe 
the  legislature  will — "  Whether  it  would  or  not." 
What  do  yoii  do  when  your  board  turns  down  one 
of  your — "  That  did  not  matter  much.  But  "I 
hear  that  (calling  a  certain  superintendent's  name) 
will  have  to  move  on  at  the  end  of  this  year."  A 
surprise.    ' '  Is  that  so  ? "    By  this  time  I  had  reached 


the  other  side  of  the  lobby.  "How  are  you?  Say? 
Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  good  seventh 
grade — ?"  And  before  an  answer  in  the  negative 
could  be  given  attention  was  directed  to  this,  "Now, 
that  certification  bill — but  wait  and  hear  me 
through — don't  you  think  a  survey  by  a  commis- 
sion—  ?"  But  who  could  wait  and  hear?  "Look 
there!  Who's  that  feller  with-  the  glasses?  Me"'s 
guilty. "  AiHl  theu  —' '  'I'  ^wonder  If  the  .Spee<',hes  to- 
night will  be  long  drawn  .out!"  -Tbe-liberty  of  the 
lobby  is  wonderful.  '  Eacir  incUvidiiat  wa's'  ttxs  per- 
sonification of  h  kingdom.  "Say!  What  are  you 
colleges  going  to  do  about — "  But  what  could  we 
colleges  do  about  it?  It  was  perpetual  motion,  or 
in  other  words,  a  General  Assembly  just  after  din- 
ner. And  such  was  the  teachers'  assembly  in  the 
hotel  lobbies. 

The  General  Sessions. 

The  first  general  session  was  called  to  order  at  5 
o'clock  Wednesday  afternoon  by  President  Robert 
H.  Wright.  This  was  a  business  meeting  provided 
by  the  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  and  an- 
nouncing the  important  committees.  Only  a  few 
minutes  were  consumed  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
The  two  amendments  offered  proposed  to  make  the 
retiring  president  of  this  Assembly  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  a  term  of  one  year  follow- 
ing his  service  as  president,  and  authorized  the 
executive  committee  to  discontinue  any  department 
of  the  Assembly  when  it  seems  advisable.  Both 
amendments  were  adopted  later. 

The  evening  session  was  the  first  general  session 
of  interest  to  all  teachers;  and  it  was  a  large  con- 
gregation that  faced  the  president.  The  teachers 
were  welcomed  by  President  W.  C.  Riddick,  of  the 
A.  &  M.  College,  in  a  few  words  that  pleased  the 
audience.  The  response  by  Superintendent  H.  B. 
Smith  was  well  timed  and  as  well  executed.  He  re- 
minded the  teachers  that  Joel  Lane  deeded  the 
streets  of  Raleigh  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  if  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  were  overrun 
the  teachers  might  go  home.  That  is,  to  the  streets. 
These  two  gentlemen  set  a  standard  for  brevity  for 
all  who  may  come  after  them.  After  all,  why  should 
the  Weleomer  and  the  Responsor  consume  the  half 
of  an  evening  dispensing  blarney.  These  did  not, 
and  they  won  genuine  applause. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  address  of  Dr. 
W.  C.  Bagley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  was 
already  well  known  to  the  teachers  through  his 
books,  and  they  had  an  interest  in  what  he  might 
say.    His  theme  was  "The  Outcomes  of  Teaching." 

"I  shall  be  dogmatic  here,"  he  said  in  the  outset. 
' '  I  shall  say  bluntly  that  the  only  outcome  of  teach- 
ing that  merits  consideration  is  one  that  affects  con- 
duct or  behavior  of  those  we  teach.  If  the  students 
Avho  come  to  my  classes  conduct  them>selves  no  more 
efficiently  after  they  have  left  my  instruction  than 
they  Avould  have  had  they  never  come  under  my  in- 
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struction,  then  my  work  as  a  teacher  has  been  a 
failure. ' ' 

He  classified  the  outcomes  of  teaching,  the  con- 
trols of  conduct,  as  he  styled  them  into  four  groups : 
Habits,  facts  and  principles,  ideals,  prejudices  and 
mental  attitudes. 

Habits,  he  said,  may  be  measured,  and  there  may 
be  no  making  of  excuses  or  of  shifting  the  burden 
of  responsibility. 

Facts  and  principles  may  be  taught.  But  the 
large  problem  is  "to  make  knowledge  dynamic." 
But  it  is  considerably  more  difficult  to  measure 
these  results. 

The  third  group  of  conduct  controls  is  ideals, 
which  the  speaker  characterized  as  "prime  controls 
of  conduct."  But  who  can  measure  ideals  and  vis- 
ions and  dreaqis  that  have  such  a  potent  influence 
."ijPqV -l^uniin  i^ai^cta'ct' "■      :„:,    ;  '1  •/'■:,  • 

jrhe  f bjirth  group  of  conduct  bontl'Ofe  embraces 
prej'ud^-Cey  'and:  mental  a:'Aitudes.  The  speaker's 
illiistratioii 'bf  the  ^T':omnn  jn"  the- jewelry  store  was 
to  the  point.  A  diamond  necklace  was  before  her. 
Did  she  wish  to  take  It?  Detection  would  be  impos- 
sible. What  would  be  her  mental  attitude '?  What 
would  j'ou  do  under  similar  circumstances? 

The  address  will  appear  in  the  Assembly  proceed- 
ings and  should  be  read  by  every  teacher.  It  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Assembly,  and,  by  all 
odds,  the  best  address  that  Dr.  Bagley  delivered. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  Thursday,  fully  three  thous- 
and people  were  in  the  City  Auditorium  for  the 
Thanksgiving  sermon  which  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
A.  A.  McGeachj',  pastor  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
•Charlotte.  ' '  What  Manner  of  Child  Shall  This  Be  ? " 
was  his  text :  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  very  forceful 
sermon,  he  came  around  to  the  old,  old  answer,  but 
one  that  is  so  often  forgotten,  that  the  character  of 
the  child  is  made  by  the  character  of  the  teacher. 

The  President's  Night. 

Thursday  evening  is  always  set  apart  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Night.  The  president  shapes  the  program  and 
his  address  is  looked  upon  as  the  key-note  speech  of 
the  Assembly.  Standardization  was  the  theme  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  theme  of  President  Wright's 
address.  "Almost  half  of  the  money  spent  for  pub- 
lic education  is  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education"  and  he  pleaded  for  a  bet- 
ter supervision  of  all  laublic  education. 

"There  must  be  a  law  for  uniform  gradation  and 
certification  of  teachers  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
next  Crcneral  Assembly  will  not  do  its  duty  by  the 
children  of  the  State  if  it  fails  to  put  such  a  law  on 
the  statute  boolcs,  for  anything  short  of  this  Avill 
fail  to  give  us  a  sj'stem  of  public  education  for  the 
children  of  our  State." 

The  speaker  declared  for  the  complete  removal  of 
the  public  schools  from  the  realm  of  partisan  poli- 
tics and  characterized  election  of  county  superinten- 
dents by  the  people  through  political  parties  as  the 
"worst  thing  that  eould  happen  for  public  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina." 

He  advocated  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
by  the  Legislature  to  make  a  complete  investigation 
into  the  educational  needs  of  the  State  in  the  inter- 
est of  more  progressive  legislation. 

Later,  the  Assembly  unanimously  instructed  the 
legislative  committee  to  press  the  need  for  such  a 
commission  before  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Jr.,  of  Columbia  Univer- 


sity, but  a  product  of  Raleigh  and  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, discussed  "The  Vision  of  a  New  Education"  in 
a  manner  both  pleasing  and  convincing.  This  idea 
especially  was  well  supported: 

"With  amazing,  aud  oftentimes  embarrassing  rap- 
idity, we  are  tending  actually  toward  the  condition 
so  often  and  eloquently  presented  as  ideal,  the  con- 
dition of  having  in' the  school  until  at  least  the  age 
of  sixteen,  the  children  of  all  the  people.  It  is  cer- 
tain we  should  not  attempt  to  make  professional 
men  and  women  of  the  six  hundred  thousand  boys 
and  girls  who  are  annually  entering  our  secondary 
schools.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  a  training 
that  may  be  good  for  those  worthy  the  professions 
is  certainly  not  the  best  for  those  with  other  desti- 
nies. 

"Despite  these  charges,"  he  continued,  "in 'the 
constitution  of  our  secondary  schools,  we  continue 
to  teach  Latin,  literature,  science  and  mathematics 
as  if  we  had  some  reasonable  expectation  of  making 
scholars  of  every  pupil.  It  is  no  attack  on  these  sub- 
jects to  say  that  as  at  present  taught  they  are  mak- 
ing a  minimum  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our 
land." 

A  Unique  Feat. 

The  evening  closed  with  an  address  by  Dr.  P.  Y. 
Dykema,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  "Music 
for  Every  Man."  The  speaker  Avas  not  permitted  to 
stand  before  his  audience  until  about  11  o'clock— a 
very  acceptable  hour  for  a  dance,  but  an  unpropi- 
tious  moment  for  a  man  with  an  undelivered  mes- 
sage. Of  course,  the  audience  was  leaving.  But  the 
speaker  had  both  courage  and  optimism.  He  actual- 
ly began  to  talk  about  music,  and  near  twelve 
o'clock  the  remnant  was  listening.  He  abused  this 
country  for  having  such  a  crude  appreciation  of  real 
music,  and  then  he  turned  teacher,  and  had  old  men, 
or  I  should  say,  mature  men,  like  Superintendent 
Alexander  Graham  singing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a 
strange  audience.  But  they  all  sang.  Dr.  Dykema 
is  a  wizard.  He  spread  his  hands  out  over  the  audi- 
ence, and  presto,  change  I  Life  returned,  superin- 
tendents who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed 
at  early  candle  light  rubbed  their  eyes  and  sleep 
vanished :  the  refugees  began  to  return,  and  the  last 
number  on  the  program  was  so  refreshing  that 
young  and  old  who  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  fol- 
low the  accompaniment  of  the  organ  at  Sunday- 
school  felt  a  sti'ange  noise  within  them  and  they 
looked  guilty.    They  were  actually  singing. 

Most  adults,  said  Dr.  DAd^ema.  "have  no  better 
taste  and  no  higher  desires  in  this  matter  than  we 
find  in  an  ordinary,  Avell  developed  child  of  ten 
years. 

"If  you  want  proof  of  this,"  he  added,  "consider 
the  programs  that  are  played  at  most  band  concerts, 
at  most  popular  orchestral  programs  in  the  vaude- 
ville and  music  comedy  theatres  and  the  types  of 
songs  that  are  found  in  music  stores  and  department 
houses;  and  finally  the  sales  of  the  phonograph  and 
the  piano-player  records.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  adults  have  just  about  the  same  tastes  as  a 
noisy  boy  of  ten  displays.  We  are  fond  of  saying 
that  children  of  this  age  are  little  more  than  well 
developed  savages,  and  Ave  are  not  very  far  from  the 
truth  Avhen  Ave  say  that  is  Avhat  the  usual  American 
audience  is." 

The  Governor's  Night. 

Did  the  attendance  of  teachers  on  Friday  night 
justify  the  pi'ogram  of  that  night?     I  am  merely 
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asking  the  (inestion,  and  it  is  a  question  that  the 
Execntive  Committee  might  consider  next  year. 
How  manj'  teachers  remained?  Wasn't  the  audi- 
ence composed  largely  of  Raleigh  people? 

Three  governors  in  a  talking  match  was  unques- 
tionably a  great  attraction.  It  was  really  too  much 
to  hope  for— Governor  Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Governor  Craig  and  Governor  Elect  Bickett. 
If  all  three  had  responded,  and  the  way  had  been 
clear,  and  the  audience  had  remained,  violence 
would  have  been  done  the  program,  for  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  final  session  would  close  on  Friday 
evening.  But  why  should  a  third  man  be  asked  to 
speak  after  supper  unless  he  can  sing !  Of  course, 
neither  Governor  Craig  nor  Governor-Elect  Bickett 
thought  about  the  hour  he  would  be  likely  to  appear 
on  the  program.  Therefore,  this  £oidd  not  be  the 
reason  for  the  absence  of  both.  But  wouldn't  it  be  a 
legitimate  excuse?  Governor  Craig  was  in  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  and  Governor-Elect  Bickett  was 
sick  with  rheumatism. 

However,  Friday  night  was  Governor's  night. 
Lieutenant-Governor-Elect  0.  Max  Gardner  is  good 
enough  to  be  either  a  school  teacher  or  a  governor. 
He  looks  like  either  one.  With  only  a  few  moments' 
notice,  just  time  enough  to  change  his  mind,  he  did 
the  honors  for  both  absentees  and  presented  the 
speaker  of  the  eA'ening  in  such  words  that  the  audi- 
ence would  have  been  satisfied  if  he  had  continued. 
But  Governor  ]\Iartin  G.  Brumbaugh  sustained  his 
reputation,  which  is  good.  His  address  carried  en- 
thusiasm to  his  audience ;  and  the  teachers,  after  a 
strenuous  session,  were  happy. 

Special  Features. 

The  college  Get-Together-Dinners  were  a  success. 
Trinity  College  had  its  dinner  on  Thursday  evening, 
and  the  others,  on  Friday  evening,  were  Wake  For- 
est, the  University,  A.  and  M.  College,  East  Carolina 
Training  School.  The  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
and  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

Gustav  Hagedorn,  of  Raleigh,  was  awarded  the 
Shirley  Memorial  Cup  for  the  best  musical  composi- 
tion of  the  year  by  a  North  Carolinian  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  at  the  auditorium 
Thursday  evening.  Mr.  Hagedorn 's  composition,  a 
.  quartet  selection.  "Dark  Was  fhe  Night,"  won  out 
over  forty-nine  other  contestants.  R.  Blinn  Owen 
was  a  close  second.  The  judges  were  Miss  Charlotte 
Reugger  Carlyle  Floris  and  Conrad  Lahser.  The 
cup,  which  is  given  for  the  first  time  this  year  by 
H.  A.  Shirley.dean  of  music  of  Salem  College  and  a 
former  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sembly was  presented  to  Mr.  Hagedorn  following 
the  address  of  Dr.  P.  Y.  Dykema  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  Department  Meetings. 

Two  departments  met  on  Wednesday  morning. 
The  county  superintendents  and  the  State  high 
school  principals.  They  were  convened  separately 
but  later  met  jointly.  Niiiety-five,  of  the  one  hun- 
dred, county  superintendents  and  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers of  County  Boards  of  Education  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  presence  of  the  members  of  the  county 
boards  is  another  evidence  of  the  increasing  inter- 
est in  public  education.  The  work  of  the  county 
supervisors,  the  need  for  more  supervisors  and  the 
place  of  the  high  school  in  the  county  system  were 
discussed.  But  all  roads  led  to  the'^  examination, 
gradation,  and  certification  of  teachers.    Dr.  W.  C. 


Bagley  spoke  later  on  school  architecture,  but  the 
superintendents  could  not  help  it,  they  had  to  dis- 
cuss examination,  gradation,  and  certification,  and 
the  subject  was  passed  up  to  the  business  meeting. 
There  was,  however,  one  subject  that  is  bound  to 
come  up  sometime,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
township  and  district  committeemen.  This  came 
near  sharing  honors  with  examination,  gradation  and 
certification. 

The  city  superintendents  met  Thursday  morning. 
Just  cast  your  eyes  in  the  direction  of  these  sub- 
jects: Standards  for  the  Superintendent,  Educa- 
tional and  Pi-ofessional  Qualification  of  Teachers, 
Teacher-Training,  Tests  and  Experiments.  The  dis- 
cussion did  not  reach  thirdly  before  the  whole  body 
of  superintendents  had  plunged  far  above  the  solar 
plexus,  yea,  even  up  to  the  protruding  frontal  bone, 
into  the  stormy  gulf  of  uniform  gradation  and  cer- 
tification of  teachers,  and  in  despair  some  anxious 
seeker  of  the  truth  exclaimed,  "Tell  me,  who  in- 
vented those  two  words  "gradation"  and  "certifica- 
tion, anyway?"  And  the  subject  was  passed  up  to 
the  business  meeting.  There  were  other  good  papers, 
to  be  sure.  But  I  am  now  following  the  trail  up  to 
the  business  meeting.  Each  reader  can  st^^dy  over 
these  papers  when  the  proceedings  are  published. 

There  was  the  usual  effort  to  compare  teachers  to 
horse  doctors,  pill  rollers,  etc.  Therefore — but 
what's  the  use?  It  is  the  same  old  argument. 
Brethren,  there  are  several  million  dollars  spent  an- 
nually on  public  education.  There  are  two  million 
people  patronizing  directly  or  indirectly  the  institu- 
tions supported  by  these  funds.  There  are  several 
thousand  teachers  who  take  the  money,  teach  the 
children,  and  affect  the  homes  of  these  two  million 
people  who  pay  the  taxes.  Where  then  should  re- 
sponsibility be  placed;  in  whom  should  power  be 
lodged?  Think  on  these  things  and  then  don't  com- 
pare the  teacher  to  the  horse  doctor  and  the  pill 
roller. 

The  primary  teachers  had  a  good  program.  Miss 
Anna  Brockhausen,  Supervisor  of  Elementary 
Grades,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  was  the  guest  of  this 
association  and  her  assistance  increased  the  value  of 
the  work  of  this  association.  The  grammar  grade 
teachers  and  principals  discussed  professional  quali- 
fication of  teachers,  but  this  threw  the  speakers  into 
the  middle  of  that  wide  and  winding  road  that  leads 
to  gradation  and  certification.  However,  grammar 
grade  problems  and  art  in  the  work  of  the  school 
preserved  its  equilibrium. 

The  Business  Meeting. 
It  Avas  the  final  business  meeting  on  Friday  that 
was  staged  so  as  to  bring  out  the  partisans  in  the 
Assembly  and  politicians  of  the  State  who  were  in 
Raleigh.  So  many  things  were  predicted!  The 
younger  and  even  some  of  the  older  men  of  the  As- 
sembly became  excited.  In  the  first  place  they  were 
going  to  vote  down  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee.  But  they  didn't.  Of  course  there  was 
some  public  speaking.  Potash  said  of  Purhnutter. 
"he  vill  argue,"  and  so  will  the  teacher.  Then  they 
said  the  report  of  the  legislative  committee  which 
had  prepared  a  bill  for  the  examination,  gradation, 
and  certification  of  teachers  would  either  be  voted 
down  or  so  mutilated  that  even  its  fathers  and  moth- 
ers would  not  recognize  the  composite  child.  But 
they  didn't.  Of  course  there  was  some  more  public 
speaking,  but  they  adopted  the  general  idea  and  left 
it  to  a  committee  to  put  it  in  final  shape  for  the 
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General  Assembly.  Then  they  adopted  some  resolu- 
tions and  adjourned  in  such  a  fine  humor,  that  you 
would  think  they  had  all  come  from  the  last  session 
of  a  Methodist  Conference.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  every  one  had  been  given  full  oppor- 
tunity to  get  all  the  talk  out  of  his  or  her  (chiefly 
his)  system,  and  everj'body  was  happy. 

The  Officers-Elect  of  the  Assembly. 
A.  T.  Allen,  of  Salisbury,  President. 
N.  W.  Walker,  of  Chapel  Hill,  Vice-President. 
E.  E.  Sams,  of  Raleigh,  Secretary. 
D.  P.  Giles,  of  Raleigh ;    and    J.    D.    Everett,    of 
"Waynesville,  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Department  Officers. 

Association  of  Teachers  of  Higher  Education — J. 
H.  Highsmith,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  President; 
F.  P.  Hobgood,  of  Oxford,  Vice-President ;  W.  C. 
Jackson,  of  Green.sboro,  Secretary. 

Association  of  Primary  Teachers — Mrs.  M.  C. 
Gariessen,  Goldsboro,  president;  Miss  Eleanor  Husk, 
Fayetteville,  vice-president;  Miss  Ethel  Terrell, 
Asiieville,  secretary;  Miss  Mamie  GrifSn,  Greenville, 
treasurer. 

Association  of  Grammar  Grade  Teachers — Mrs.  C. 
P.  Blalock,  Fuquay,  president;  Miss  Florence  Fitz- 
gerald, Rocky  Mount,  first  vice-president;  Miss 
Margaret  Ware.  Asiieville,  second  vice  president; 
Miss  Ida  Etheridge,  Kinston,  third  vice-president ; 
.and  Miss  Maggie  Holloway,  Durham,  secretary. 

Association  of  City  Superintendents — W.  R.  Mills. 
Louisburg,  president;  H.  P.  Harding,  Charlotte,  vice- 
president;  Hoy  Taylor,  Greenville,  secretary. 

Association  of  High  School  Teachers  and  Princi- 
pals— J.  P.  Henson,  Dallas,  president;  M.  B.  Dry, 
Gary,  vice-president ;  Miss  Laura  Jones,  Franklin, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Association  of  Citv  High    School    Teachers    and 


Principals — C.  C.  Ha  worth.  Wilson,  president;  Miss 
Minnie  Lou  Kelly,  Washington,  vice-president;  Miss 
Ivah  Bagby,  Asheville,  secretary. 

Association  of  Music  Teachers — Miss  Chelian  Pix- 
ley,  Hendersonville,  president ;  Jlr.  Conrad  Lasher, 
Greensboro,  vice-president ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Ferrell,  Ral- 
eigh, secretary. 

Officers  of  the  District  Association  of  County  Super- 
intendents 

North  East  District: 
President— W.  G.  Gaither. 
Vice-President — P.  J.  Long. 
Secretary — W.  G.  Privette. 

Place  of  meeting:  Manteo.  Time:  Between  Aug- 
ust 10  and  30. 

South  East  District  Association: 
President— B.  T.  McBryde 
Vice-President — L.  L.  Matthews. 
Secretary — J.  E.  Debnam. 

Place  of  meeting:  Lumberton.  Time:  September 
12. 

East  Central  District  Association: 
President— J.  F.  Webb. 
Secretary — E.  F.  Giles. 

Place  of  meeting:  Sanford.  Time:  Not  later  than 
first  week  in  September. 

West  Central  District  Association: 
President— P.  P.  Hall. 
Vice-President — A.  F.  Sharpe. 
Secretary:  J.  M.  Cheek. 
Place:  Gastonia.     Time:  June.  15. 

Western  District  Association: 

President— R.  A.  Sentell. 

Secretary — T.  C.  Henderson. 

Place  of  meeting :  Asheville.     Time :  September  14. 


ARE  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEEMEN  ACTIVE  EDUCATIONAL  FORCES  ? 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


An  attempt  was  made  a  few  years  ago  to  organ- 
ize the  district  school  committeemen  into  a  live 
county  organization  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion. But  since  that  time  little  has  been  said  on 
the  subject.  We  are  now  asking  this  question 
seriously,  can  the  school  committeemen  be  organ- 
ized into  a  live  body  of  educational  workers!  In 
order  to  secure  some  light  on  the  question  I  sent 
to  all  the  county  superintendents  a  return  postal 
card  asking   for  the   following   information : 

1.  Are  the  school  committeemen  of  your  county, 
as  a  rule,  real  active  agents  for  the  improvement 
of  education  in  their  respective  districts? 

2.  Where  they  are  indifferent,  what  in  your 
opinion  is  the   cause? 

3.  How  often  do  you  bring  your  committeemen 
together  in  a   county  meeting   for   the   purpose   of 

discussing  vDducational  problems  with  them? 

4.  What  is  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  holding 
such  a  meeting  three  or  four  times  a  year? 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  one  or  two  pages  of  North 
Carolina  Education  devoted  to  committemen's  du- 
ties would  be  helpful? 

6.  What  should  this  department  include? 

The  following  counties  replied  promptly:  Chow- 
an, Wilson,  Hertford,  Pender,     Forsyth,     Yadkin, 


Richmond,  Craven,  Washington,  Duplin,  Brunswick, 
Camden,  Polk,  Alamance.  Moore,  Bertie,  Cabarrus, 
Green,  Perquimans,  Nash,  Wake,  Rockingham, 
Pitt,  Chatham,  Stokes,  Beaufort.  Harnett.  New  Han- 
over, Watauga.  Yancey,  Franklin,  Surry,  Ashe, 
Scotland,  Durham,  Pasquotank. 

Thirty-six  counties  have  reported  to  date.  Nine- 
teen said  that  the  school  committeemen  are  of  no 
force  in  the  educational  work.  They  were  emphatic 
in  their  answers.  Fourteen  said  they  had  a  few  live 
committeemen,  and  three  replied  that  the  commit- 
teemen were  as  a  rule  active  agents. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  committeemen?  Ten  superintendents 
said  it  was  due  to  ignorance  of  the  committemen's 
duties.  The  remainder  said  this  cause  must  be 
found  in  isolation,  jealousy,  lack  of  community 
spirit,  too  many  committemen,  too  busy,  poor  schols, 
and  too  short  term. 

The  answers  to  the  third  question  are  interesting. 
"How  do  you  bring  your  committeemen  together 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  educational  problems 
Avith  them?"  Six  made  no  attempt  to  assemble 
them,  seventeen  meet  them  once  a  year:  six  twice  a 
year:  one  three  times  a  year;  and  six  tried  to  organ- 
ize them  and  failed. 

The  fourth  question  asked  for  the  difficulty  in 
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the  way  of  holding  committeemen's  meetings  three 
or  four  times  a  year.  Ten  superintendents  re- 
plied that  it  was  too  expensive  on  the  part  of  the 
committeemen,  that  without  some  Compensation  they 
would  not  work,  or  they  would  lose  too  much  time. 
Four  said  thei-e  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way.  While 
the  remainder  said  that  the  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  "indifference,"  lack  of  responsibility,  poor 
roads,  great  distance,  and  bad  weather. 

Chatham  County  Points  the  Way 

Superintendent  F.  M.  Williamson,  of  Chatham 
County,  in  answer  to  the  above  question  said : 

1.  The  committee  will  become  active  agents  in 
the  improvement  of  education. 

2.  They  are  indifferent  chiefly  because  they  do 
do  know  what  their  duties  are. 

3.  The  committeemen  of  Chatham  County  meet 
three  times  a  year. 

4.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  holding 
at  least  three  or  four  meetings  a  year. 

These  answers  were  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

"In  addition  to  the  answers  given  on  the  en- 
closed card  I  will  say  that  we  have  held  one  county 
meeting  of  our  committeemen  and  since  that  meet- 
ing I  have  met  with  them  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  county  and  organized  them  into  working  groups. 
About  the  first  of  December  we  are  going  to  hold 
another  county  meeting  composed  of  delegates  from 
these  group  meetings  and  any  other  committeemen 
who  can  come. 

"We  have  found  that  these  meetings  are  very 
helpful  indeed.  The  committeemen's  duty  to  his 
school  has  been  the  most  important  subject  dis- 
cussed at  all  these  meetings.  We  must  educate 
the  committeemen  as  well  as  the  teachers." 

What  Would  Help  the  Committeemen. 

Twenty-two  county  superintendents  said  unquali- 
fiedly that  two  or  more  pages  of  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  committeeu 
would  greatly  aid  them  in  performing  their  duties. 
However,  two  said  nothing  would  aid  them,  because 
they  are  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs  to  read, 
even  if  the  paper  should  reach  them.  The  sug- 
gestions offered  as  to  what  these  pages  should  con- 
tain are  interesting. 

Four  superintendents  asked  for  a  discussion  of 
the  "duties  of  committeemen";  three  believe  that 
committeeemen  would  be  interested  in  "plans  for 
local  impi'ovement " ;  two  thought  we  should 
stress  "qualifications  of  Teachers;"  two  asked  for 
"suggestions  as  to  co-operation."  One  said  he  had 
"not  studied  their  duties  enough  to  answer."  One 
asked  for  "suggestions  as  to  what  county  superin- 
intendents  can  do  to  get  the  committeemen  inter- 
ested ;  and  one  asked  for  a  discussion  of  these 
questions  "education  of  teacher,  co-operating  with 
teacher,  local  taxation  and  etc." 

Something  That  Can  Be  Done  Now. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Montague,  of  the  Raleigh  School  Board 
says : 

What  we  need  in  North  Carolina  today,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  one  thing  in  the  school  work; 
is  an  awakening  of  every  school  board  in  the  State. 
We  need  to  organize  permanently  every  county  in 
the  State,  into  an  association;  and  this  organization 
ought  to  have  a  good,  live,  active  president,  a  vice- 
president,  a  secretary  and  an  executive  committee, 


and  these  ought  to  meet  every  active  school  month 
in  the  year.  They  ought  to  hear  attractive  and  in- 
structive public  speakers,  to  advise  and  instruct 
them  as  to  their  duties.  In  addition  to  this,  every 
school  board  in  the  State  ought  to  be  circularized; 
that  is,  a  short,  pointed,  plain  circular  devoted  to 
rural  schools,  ought  to  be  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  insructing  our  committee- 
men as  to  their  duties,  about  such  a  circular  as  is 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  each  month. 
Most  of  the  committeeemen  are  good  men  and  only 
need  to  be  advised  as  to  their  duty  in  order  to  do 
it. 

"After  this  is  done — after  each  committeemen 
is  served  with  notice  as  to  his  duty,  you  wuold 
find  some  of  them  ready  to  resign.  Yes,  many  would 
resign.  This  weeding  out,  this  elimination,  would 
be  followed  by  an  infusion  of  new  arterial  blood, 
which  would  put  new  energy  into  the  educational 
system  of  North  Carolina. 

Then  again,  there  would  come  another  system  of 
elimination,  or  weeding  out,  and  that  would  come 
about  in  this  way:  when  your  organization  was  per- 
fected and  every  committeemen  in  the  county  was 
invited  and  urged  to  attend,  you  would  find  cer- 
tain sluggish,  inactive,  inert  persons,  who  take  lit- 
tle or  no  interest  in  the  great  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation, lagging  behind,  failing  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings, and  then  your  county  board  ought  to  issue  a 
letter  to  all  such  and  say  'Gentlemen,  since  you 
are  too  busy  to  attend  to  the  educational  business 
of  your  county,  which  you  have  sworn  to  do,  would 
it  not  be  well  for  you  to  step  down  and  out?'  This 
system  of  elimination  would  rid  your  boards  all 
over  the  county  of  such  men  as  take  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  cause  of  public  education.  Such  eli- 
mination would  result  in  lasting  good  to  the  school 
children  of  our  great  State. 


PROTECT  THE  TREE. 


Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  says:  "Do  not  rob  or  move 
a  tree  unless  you  really  need  what  it  has  to  give 
you.  Let  it  stand  and  grow  in  virgin  majesty,  un- 
girdled,  and  unscarred,  while  the  trunk  becomes 
a  firm  pillar  of  the  forest  temple,  and  the  branches 
spread  abroad  a  refuge  of  bright  green  leaves  for 
the  birds  of  the  air." 

How  to  Plant  a  Treee. 

The  proper  season  for  planting  is  not  every  where 
the  same.  When  the  planting  is  done  in  the  spring, 
the  right  time  is  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
and  before  the  budding  begins. 

The  day  to  plant  is  almost  as  important  as  the 
season.  Sunny,  windy  weather  is  to  be  avoided. 
Cool,  damp  days  are  the  best.  Trees  capnot  be 
thrust  carelessly  into  a  rough  soil  and  then  be  ex- 
pected to  flourish.  They  should  be  planted  in  prop- 
erly worked  soil,  well  enrich.  If  they  cannot  be 
planted  immediately  after  they  are  taken  up,  the 
first  step  is  to  prevent  their  roots  drying  out  in  the 
air.  This  may  be  done  by  piling  fresh  dirt  deep 
about  the  roots  or  setting  the  roots  in  mud. 

In  planting  they  should  be  placed  from  2  to  3 
inches  deeper  than  they  stood  originally.  Fine  soil 
should  alwyas  be  pressed  firmly — not  made  hard — 
about  the  roots,  and  2  inces  of  dry  soil  at  the  top 
should  be  left  very  loose  to  retain  moisture. — 
From  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STORY  TELLERS'  LEAGUE 

BY  MRS.  R.  E.  RANSON,  PRESIDENT,  SOUTHPORT,  N.  C. 


STORIES  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

Mrs.  K.  E.  Eanson,    Southport,  President. 


With  the  coming  of  the  long  winter  nights  and 
the  holiday  periods  of  the  year  teachers  and  pa- 
rents should  take  more  interest  in  story  telling. 
"What  more  attaretive  sight  is  thei'e  in  the  world 
than  a  family  gathered  aronnd  the  fire  while  one 
member  reads  or  tells  a  story?  Isn't  there  dan- 
ger that  we  may  get  away  from  the  old  fireside 
corn  popping:  Moving  pictures  and  other  outside 
way  of  gathering  for  the  story  reading  and  the 
attractions  are  drawing  the  children  from  the 
homes  at  night.  A  greater  interest  in  story  telling 
ought  to  lend  enchantment  and  charm  to  the  home 
at  night  happy  and  contented.  Why  couldn't  moth- 
ers have  an  entertainment  at  home  each  evening? 
It  might  consist  of  stories  read  from  the  Youth's 
Companion,  or  other  story  paper,  and  stories  the 
children  have  heard  at  school  or  read  from  the  text- 
books and  the  story  books  in  the  school  library.  It 
seems  that  teachers  should  encourage  home-story 
tellers'  leagues,  for  children  home  at  night  means 
better  prepared  lessons  and  brighter  and  healthier 
children  to  teach. 

The  holiday  period  aifords  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  the  teacher  to  use  stories  in  connection 
with  the  school  work.  The  children  are  always 
hungry  for  stories  and  more  especially  is  this  true 
when  the  holiday  spirit  is  in  the  air.  Before  North 
Carolina  Education  reaches  the  readers  Thanksgiv- 
ing will  have  come  and  gone,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
many  of  the  teachers  used  the  occasion  to  tell  some 
of  the  good  stories  that  have  been  written  with 
Thanksgiving  as  the  central  theme.  There  are  maiiy 
stories  of  Christmas  that  will  appeal  to  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  who  has  access  to  the  back  numbers 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  will  find  in  the  Christ- 
mas number  of  1914  a  story,  "Mary  of  the  Rock- 
ies" that  is  worth  telling  to  the  children.  In  chap- 
ter seven  of  Jean  Mitchell's  School  is  told  how  this 
teacher  celebrate  Christmas,  and  in  the  last  few 
pages  of  this  chapter  the  author  makes  Jean  tell  the 
children  the  story  of  the  first  Christmas.  It  seems 
that  the  teachers  just  before  the  school  close  for 
the  holidays  could  spend  some  portion  of  the  last 
school  day — perhaps,  the  very  last  period  of  the 
day — in  telling  the  story  of  Christmas  as  Jean 
Mitchell  did  to  her  school. 

If  the  teachers  Avill  tell  the  children  stories  it  will 
not  be  long  until  the  children  will  want  to  tell  the 
teachers  and  the  school  stories.  It  is  surprising  how 
well  they  will  tell  them,  too.  In  a  school  where 
there  are  several  grades  it  will  be  found  that  the 
little  folks  in  the  lower  grades  will  be  delighted,  if 
they  are  permitted,  to  go  to  the  higher  grades  for 
the  purpose  of  telling  stories.  Reciting  places,  as 
has  been  the  custom  in  the  past,  is  worth  while, 
but  more  worth  while  in  story  telling,  for  when 
the  child  tells  a  story  he  does  not  use  words  that 
he  has  memorized,  but  knowing  the  outline  of  the 
story,  he  must  clothe  it  in  ihs  own  language.  It  is 
interesting  to  tell  a  number  of  second    or    third 


grade  pupils  a  story  and  then  ask  them  to  go  to 
one  of  the  higher  grades  and  tell  the  story.  If 
teachers  have  never  tried  the  plan,  they  are  urged 
to  make  the  experiment.  Children  delight  in  hear- 
ing a  story,  but  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  a 
child,  if  he  or  she  is  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
tell  to  some  audience. 


DECEMBER  PROGRAM. 

By  Miss  Mary  E.  Wells,  Franklinton,   N.   C. 
Section  I. 

Where  Love  is  There  God  is  Also.  The  King  of 
the  Golden  River.  The  Bell  of  Atri.  Dick  Whit- 
ington  and  His  Cats — all  ,from  Stories  Children 
Need.     Milton,   Bradley   Company. 

Wh.v  Evergreen  Trees  Keep  Their  Leaves.  The 
Discontented  Pine  Tree.  The  Sun  and  the  Wind, 
all  from  First  Book  of  Stories  for  the  Story  Teller. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

A  Carpenter  Builds  Shelter  for  Some  Animals. 
Sheltering  Wings,  both  from  Tell  It  Again  Stories. 
Ginn  &  Company. 

Section  II. 

The  Other  Wise  man  and  the  First  Christmas, 
The  Blue  Flower.  Charles  Scribners'  Sons. 

Little  Piccola.  The  Stranger  Child.  Saint 
Christopher.  The  Wooden  Shoes  of  Little  Wolff. 
The  Pine  Tree.  The  Christmas  Thorn  of  Galston- 
bury,  all  from  Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Robin's  Christmas  Song.  A  Christmas  Tree 
for  Cats,  both  from  Stories  Children  Need. 

The  'Fire  Tree.  A  Christmas  Legend.  Santa 
Claus's  Helpers.  The  Kitten  That  Wanted  to  be 
a  Christmas  Present,  all  from  Tell  It  Again  Stories. 

A  good  Christmas  play  for  primary  children  is 
"Christmas  Eve",  found  in  Little  Plays  for  Lit- 
tle  People.     Ginn   &   Companj^ 

Jean  Mitchell's  School,  chapter  seven,  contains  a 
story  of  Christmas. 


POEMS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

"Three  good  cheers  for  old  December!" 

Month  of  Christmas  trees  and  toys, 
Hanging  up  a  million  stockings, 
For  a  million  girls  and  boys. 
0  dear  December,  hurry  on  ; 

Oh,   please — oh,   please,    come   quick; 
Bring  snow  so  white, 
Bring  fires  so  bright. 
And  bi'ing  us  good  Saint  Nick. 


-Selected. 


U    TI    H 
Builders. 


Little  builders,  build  away! 
Little   builders,   build  today! 
Build  a  temple  pure  and  bright, 
Build  it  up  in  deeds  of  light; 
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Lay  the  corner  strong  and  deep, 
Where  the  heart  the  truth  shall  keep; 
Lay  it  with  a  builder's  ca^e. 
For  the  temple  resteth  there.      — Selected. 

H  n  n 
If. 

If  Santa  Clause  wanted  a  helper 
I  know  I  could  aid  with  his  work; 
I'd  attend  to  the  presents  and  candy 
And  never  would  loiter  or  shirk. 
If  he  'd  let  me  I  'd  harness  the  reindeer 

And  drive  far  over  the  snow ; 
If  Santa  Claus  wanted  a  helper 
I'd  make  a  good  one,  I  know! 

— Primary  Education. 
H    ^    ^ 
A  Smile. 

The   thing  that  goes  the   farthest  towards   making 

life  worth  while. 
That  costs  the  least  and  does  the  most,  is  just  a 

pleasant  smile ; 
It's   full  of  worth  and   goodness,   too,   with   hearty 

bent. 
It's   worth   a   million    dollars   and    doesn't    cost    a 

cent. 

U    ^    TI 
A  Santa  Claus  Speech. 

A    warnm,    warm    gretting    to    you    I    bring, 
Though  I  -come  from  a  cold,  cold  land, 
My  reindeer  traveled  like  the  wind. 
As  I  drove  them  four  in  hand. 

My  sleigh  is  full  of  Christmas  gifts, 

Which  I  bring  for  boys  and  girls, 

There  are  sleds  and  footballs,  skates  and  drums, 

And  books  and  dolls  with  curls. 

I  go  to  hundreds  of  places  tonight, 

I've  much  work,  you  see,  to  do; 

But  I  know   (insert  here  the  name  of  j'our  town) 

children  well. 
And  I've  something  here  for  you.     (Opens  pack.) 
• — American  Primary  Education. 


Christmas  in  Sweden. 

They  tell  a  lovely  story,  in  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
How  the  King  of  Glory  lay  on  his  mother's  knee. 
Before  the  prophet-princes  came,  bringing  gifts  in 

hand, 
The   dumb  beasts   felt   the   miracle   men   could  not 

understand ! 

The  gentle,  patient  donkey,  and  the  ox  that  trod  the 
corn, 

Knelt  down  beside  the  manger  and  knew  that  Christ 
was  born. 

And  so  they  say  in  Sweden,  at  twelve,  each  Christ- 
mas night. 

The  dumb  beasts  kneel  to  worship  and  see  the 
Christmas  light ! 

This  fancy  makes  men  kinder  to  creatures  needing 
care ; 

They  give  them  Christmas  greeting,  and  dainty 
Christmas   fare ; 

The  cat  and  dog  sup  gayly,  and  a  sheaf  of  golden 
corn 

Is  raised  above  the  roof-tree  for  the  birds  on  Christ- 
mas morn ! 

We  do  not  live  in  Sweden,  but  we  can  feed  the 

birds. 
And  make  dumb  creatures  happy  by  kindly  deeds 

and  words. 
No  animal  so  hiimble,  no  creeping  worm  so  small 
But  that  the  God  Kvho  made  us  has  made  and  loves 

them  all ! 
If  we  to  them  are  cruel,  like  Christ  we  cannot  be ! 
And  this  shall  be  our  lesson  from  our  dear  Christmas 

tree! 

— Prom  "Our  Dunb  Animals." 

11    H    H 

A  pretty  good  firm  is  Watch  &  Waite. 

And  another,  Attit,  Early  &  Late. 

And  still  another  is  Doo  &  Dairet, 

But  the  best  is  probably  Grinn  &  Barrett. 


School  Room  Methods  and  Devices, 


SUGGESTIVE  CORRELATIONS  FOR  DECEM- 
BER. 

By  C.  H.  Lane,  Chief  Specialist  in  Agricultural 
Education,   U.   S.   Department   of  Agriculture. 

The  purpose  of  the  material  given  below  is  to 
suggest  some  ways  and  means  by  which  teachers 
in  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  grades,  inclusive,  may 
utilize  home  projects  in  correlating  agriculture  and 
farm  problems  with  the  rural  school  work.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  some  teachers  to  adapt  the  work 
to  their  own  particular  needs  and  conditions. 

Language  Lessons. — ^For  the  younger  pupils'  con- 
versations on  corn  and  its  uses,  cottonseed  and  its 
by-products  and  uses,  peanuts,  peas,  and  the  small 
grains  and  their  uses  should  be  engaged  in.  Oral 
and  written  narrations  on  visits  to  old-fashioned 
gins,  water  mills,  and  other  out-of-date  machinery 
should  be  required  of  the  more  advanced  pupils. 
Written  descriptions  of  old-fashioned  looms,  spin- 
ning wheels,  mowing  blades,   etc.,  compared  with 


the  modern  machinery  substituted  for  them  .should 
also   be   required. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — The  following  selections 
are  suggested  for  supplementary  work  this  month : 
The  First  Snow  Fall,  Lowell ;  and  The  Origin  of 
Eoast  Pig,  Charles  Lamb.  For  the  younger  pupils 
there  are  a  number  of  interesting  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  relating  to  agricultural  subjects  that  may 
be  used. 

List  and  assign  the  new  agricultural  terms  found 
in  the  correlation  work  as  spelling  exercises  for 
this  month.  As  examples  of  words  that  will  annear 
the  following  are  submitted :  starch,  meal,  bread, 
flakes,  oil,   gin,  wheel,  machine. 

Drawing. — During  this  month  it  will  be  profitable 
to  engage  the  pupils  in  drawing  all  kinds  of  farm- 
crop  seed  and  weed  seeds  and  learning  to  recognize 
them  at  sight.  It  will  be  interesting  to  introduce 
colored  crayons  at  this  time  to  give  each  seed  as 
nearly  as  possible  its  shade  of  color. 

History. — It  is  suggested  that  during  this  month 
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the  history  of  the  methods  of  planting,  cultivating, 
harvesting  and  marketing  of  the  ordinary  crops 
be  studied.  This  study  should  tend  to  bring  out 
the  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  various 
methods. 

Geography. — Diiring  this  month  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy should  relate  to  the  crops  that  are  kept  on 
the  farm  and  those  that  are  sold,  the  agricultural 
products  that  are  bought  by  the  community  and 
the  crops  exchanged  for  them.  The  reason  for  the 
exchange  of  these  crops  should  be  noted,  and  the 
loss  or  gain  to  the  community  by  the  same.  The 
means  of  exchanging  crops  should  be  studied,  such 
as  the  manner  of  transportation  and  the  commer- 
cial concerns  engaged  in  buying  and  selling. 

Arithmetic — for  the  younger  pupils  exercises  in 
determining  the  number  of  eggs,  pounds  of  butter, 
and  gallons  of  milk  produced  at  each  home  in  the 
community  and  the  value  of  the  same  during  each 
week  in  December  should  be  developed.  For  the 
more  advanced  pupils  problems  involving  the  fol- 
lowing items  of  farm  management  should  be  de- 
veloped and  assigned:  harvesting,  preparing  for 
market,  the  cost  of  marketing,  the  cost  of  feeding 
poultry  flocks,  the  cost  of  feeding  dairy  cows,  the 
value  of  their  products,  and  the  per  cent  profit  or 
loss. 

Excursions  and  Practical  Work. — Excursions 
should  be  made  with  a  view  of  making  comparison 
of  old  and  ont-of-date  and  new  farm  machinery, 
gins,  grain  mills,  etc. 

During  the  month  of  December  indoor  exercises 
in  studying  and  learning  to  identify  seeds  of  plants 
and  weeds,  and  learning  to  distinguish  between 
good   and   bad   seeds   should   be   practiced.. 


CLOVER  A  GOOD  SUBJECT  FOR  CHILDREN  TO 
STUDY 

The  teachers  of  agriculture,  says  Prof.  P.  6.  Hol- 
den,  will  find  that  no  crop  known  to  the  farm  can 
be  more  easily  studied  by  children  of  all  ages  than 
sweet  clover,  sometimes  known  as  bee  clover.  This 
plant  grows  in  all  localities  and  upon  all  kinds  of 
soil.  It  is  distinctly  a  road-side  plant,  being  found 
in  abiidance  along  all  highways.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  leguminous  plants  and  is  familiar  to 
nearly  every  child.  Pupils  may  be  asked  to  dig 
up  (not  pull)  sweet  clover  plants  and  bring  them 
to  school  on  a  certain  day.  The  leaves,  stems  and 
roots  could  then  be  examined  and  studied.  The 
lesson  will  be  a  valuable  one  in  both  agriculture  and 
botany.  The  teacher  should  explain  to  the  children 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sweet  clover. 
Both  teacher  and  pupils  will  be  interested  in  ex- 
amining the  roots  for  nodules  which  contain  the 
nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  and  the  story  of  how 
these  nodules  draw  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  give 
it  back  to  the  soil  will  be  of  much  interest.  The 
following  points  regarding  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  sAveet  clover  coiild  be  used  as  topics 
for  discussion  and  instruction :  It  is  not  a  weed ; 
like  alfalfa  it  is  rich  in  protein ;  will  not  bloat  cat- 
tle or  sheep;  equal  to  alfalfa  for  pasture;  is  a  great 
milk  producer;  furnishes  early  spring  pasture;  con- 
tains more  protein  than  red  clover;  fits  well  in  the 
crop  rotation ;  is  a  great  soil-enriching  crop ;  better 
than  any  of  the  common  clovers  as  a  green  manure 
crop ;  is  a  valuable  plant  for  honey  bees ;  prepares 
the   soil   for   alfalfa    jroots   are   soft   and   give   no 


trouble  in  plowing ;  roots  being  tender  become  in- 
oculated more  readily  than  alfalfa;  never  damages 
cultivated  crops  ;its  roots  decay  rapidly,  adding 
much  nitogren  and  humus  to  the  soil;  grows  and 
will  produce  a  crop  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
seeds  freely  in  both  humid  and  dry  sections ;  sweet 
clover  prevents  erosion;  will  grow  under  conditions 
where  clover  and  alfalfa  fail — on  lew,  wet  soils, 
on  hard,  compact  soils;  and  on  poor  soil,  especially 
where  there  is  lime.  Its  disadvtanges  are  that  if 
neglected  and  allowed  to  grow  too  large,  the  stems 
become  hard  and  bitter  and  the  leaevs  fall  off; 
and  that  frequently  stock  do  not  eat  it  readily  until 
they  become  accustomed  to  it. — Pennsylvania 
School  Journal. 


EQUIPMENT  OF  A  SMALL  SCHOOL  KITCHEN. 

By  Olive  Jean  Miller,  Harbinger,  N.  C. 

This  year  we  have  a  school  kitchen — a  four-bur- 
ner oil  stove,  and  an  ordinary  equipment  furnished 
by  the  girls,  with  a  few  things  I  bought  by  asking 
the  men  of  the  community  for  money.  We  have 
two  lessons  each  week,  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Prac- 
tical lessons  are  given,  such  as  children  could  use 
in  a  school  lunch.  Mary  J.  Lincoln's  "School 
Kitchen  Text-Book."  is  used  as  a  text. 

Flour,  crisco,  and  several  things  have  been  given 
me  by  asking  the  manufactiirers  for  them.  The 
stove  was  given  by  the  president  of  our  Woman's 
Betterment  Association. 


THE  BOOKS  BOYS  LIKE  TO  READ. 

In  the  summer  of  1910  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished the  following  with  reference  to  the  books 
boys  read.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  follow- 
ing list,  and  it  would  also  be  very  interesting,  and 
no  doubt  helpful,  if  one  could  have  a  similar  list 
prepared  at  this  time  for  comparison  with  the  origi- 
nal: 

In  an  attempt  to  solve  the  question  of  what  kind 
of  books  boys  like  the  best  a  request  was  sent  to 
the  library  assistants  in  charge  of  children's  rooms 
in  New  York  City,  asking  them  to  make  a  list  of 
twenty-five  books  of  fiction  most  poplar  among' 
boys  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old.  The  lists  were 
made  after  careful  consideration  and  without  con- 
sultation, and  represent  very  faii'ly  the  preference 
of  the  boys.  The  following  are  the  twenty-five 
books:  "Tom  Sawyer,"  by  Mark  Twain;  "Huckle- 
berry Finn,"  by  Mark  Twain;  "Cadet  Days,"  by 
General  Charles  King;  "The  Adventures  of  Buffalo 
Bill,"  by  Colonel  W.  F.  Cody;  "Robinson  Crusoe," 
by  Daniel  Defoe;  "The  Adventures  of  Sherlock 
Holmes."  by  A.  Conan  Doyle;  "Treasure  Island," 
by  Stevenson;  "Crimson  Sweater,  "  by  Barbour; 
"Behind  the  Lines,"  by  Barbour;  "Jack  Among  the 
Indians,"  by  Grinnell;  "Halfback,"  by  Barbour; 
"Fast  Mail,"  by  Dryslale ;  "Substitute,"  by  Camp; 
"Pete:  Cow  Puncher,"  by  Ames;  "Ivanhoe, "  by 
Scott;  "Captains  Courageous,"  by  Kipling;  "Red- 
skin and  Cowboy,"  by  Henty;  "Story  of  a  Bad 
Boy,"  by  Aldrich;  "Robin  Hood,"  by  Pyle;  "Yale 
Cup,"  by  Dudley;  "Oliver  Twist,"  by  Dickens; 
"Monte  Cristo,"  by  Dumas;  "Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  Under  the  Sea,"  by  Verne;  "The  Spy," 
by  Cooper;  "Kidnapped,"  by  Stevenson. — Educa- 
tor-Journal. 
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SOME  UNUSUAL  CURRENT  EVENTS 


A  Woman  is  Elected  to  Congress. 

The  election  of  November  7,  1916,  will  go  down 
in  history  as  unique  in  many  respects.  In  one  par- 
ticular especially  it  is  distinctly  unique.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  ofAmerican  politics  a  wo- 
has  been  elected  to  Congress.  Miss  Jeanette  Rankini 
a  Republican  of  Montana,  has  this  distinction.  Af- 
ter March  4,  1917,  she  will  take  her  seat  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  receive  her  committee  assignments, 
and  aid  her  brother  man  is  making  the  laws  of 
the  nation.  That  is,  if  she  is  permitted  to  take 
her  seat.  There  is  some  conversation  going  the 
rounds  that,  since  the  constitution  in  referring  to 
Congressmen  says,  "he",  she  may  not  be  seated. 
But  we  shall  see. 

The  Congressman's  platform  is  said  to  be:  na- 
tional woman's  suffrage,  child  welfare,  tariff  re- 
vision, nation-wide  prohibition,  and  greater  pub- 
licity in  congressional  records. 

Miss  Rankin  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Montana  and  of  the  School  of  Phlinathropy  of  New 
York  City.  She  is  described  thus:  "The  'new  Con- 
gressman' is  small,  slight  and  has  a  wealth  of  red 
hair.  She  makes  her  own  garments,  designs  her 
own  hats,  does  her  own  cooking,  and  is  attractive 
personally."  She  has  been  active  in  politics  and 
suffrage  in  Montana   for  several  years. 

II. 

The  Birth  of  a  New  Nation. 

All  teachers  who  have  read  "Thaddeus  of  War- 
saw" will  recall  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Poland  and 
the  heroism  of  the  people  of  that  county  in  trying 
to  save  its  independence.  That  kingdom  once  sep- 
arated Russia  from  Prussia  and  Austria.  But  in 
1772  each  of  the  above  nations  seized  a  part  of  the 
territory  and  in  1793  Russia  seized  still  more  terri- 
tory. A  great  war  followed  and  in  1813  the  Polish 
kingdom  came  to  an  end.  Few  people  have  suf- 
fered more  at  the  hands  of  Christian  nations  than 
has  Poland. 

In  the  present  crisis  in  Europe,  Germany  has 
taken  from  Russia  all  of  Poland  that  was  seized  in 
the  past  centuries,  and  in  November  Germany  and 
Austry  announced  that  this  kingdom  would  again 
be  given  its  independence,  and  as  a  result  a  new 
nation  would  rise  out  of  the  present  war.  "Thad- 
deus of  Warsaw ' '  might  be  read  anew  with  this  ad- 
ditional  interest. 

HoAvever,  a  few  days  ago  Germany  announced 
that  Poland,  this  new  nation  recently  born,  must 
raise  an  army  to  aid  the  central  powers  in  this 
great  war,  or  the  new  freedom  might  be  with- 
drawn. 

Ill 

The  March  of  Prohibition. 

In  the  fifteen  states  and  one  territory  that  voted 
on  prohibition  in  the  last  election,  prohibition  won 
in  twelve  states,  one  territory,  and  split  one  state 
five  to  two  in  favor  of  anti-prohibition. 

Four  states  and  one  ten-itory  which  have  been 
wet  adopted  prohibition — Michigan,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, South  Dakota  and  Alaska. 

Idaho,  dry  already  by  statute,  voted  to  place  the 
prohibition   clause   in  the   constitution.     Colorado, 


Washington  and  Arkansas,  already  dry,  defeated 
wet  house  rule  amendments.  Arizona,  a  dry  State, 
defeated  a  wet  amendment  to  permit  the  manu- 
facture of  liquor  in  the  State.  This  State  also  de- 
feated an  amendment  which  proposed  to  repeal  the 
constitution  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor  in 
the  State.  Florida  and  Utah  elected  legislatures 
pledged  to  enact  State-wide  prohibition  laws. 

IV. 

Tlie  Largest  City  in  the  World. 

A  writer  in  the  World's  Work  says:  "Mayor 
Mitchell  presides  over  the  largest  aggregation  of 
human  beings  ever  collected  in  any  one  place  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  Many  kings  who  cut  quite 
a  figure  in  the  world  have  principalists  much  small- 
er than  New  York.  Denmark,  with  2,800,00  con- 
tains just  about  half  as  many  people  as  Manhattan 
Island.  The  total  population  of  Austria— 4,900,000 
— is  not  so  large  as  that  of  this  one  American  city. 
Switzerland  has  a  population  that  is  much  smaller. 
The  whole  population  of  Servia,  the  country  that 
started  the  greatest  war  in  history,  is  approximately 
1,000,000  less  than  the  population  of  New  York  City. 
Sweden,  with  5,476,000  people  is  just  about  as  pop- 
ulous as  Manhattan  borough.  If  you  take  the  New 
York  metropolitan  district,  even  more  startling  com.- 
parisons  can  be  made.  The  entire  population  of  the 
Dominion  of  Cannada  is  not  so  large  by  300,000. 
Belgium,  said  to  be  the  most  densely  populated  coun- 
try in  Europe,  at  least  before  the  war,  has  the  same 
number  of  people  as  New  York  and  its  environs." 


THE  STATE  LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL  AS- 
SOCIATION. 

The  program  of  the  seventeenth  annual  session  of 
the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  was  un- 
usually interesting.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
Raleigh,  December  5-6,  Dr.  Howard  E.  Rondthaler, 
President.  The  first  session  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  December  5,  in  Meredith  College  auditori- 
um at  which  time  the  president  delivered  his 
address.  There  was  another  address  by  Mr.  L. 
Ames  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  "The  Outlook 
in  our  Foreign  Relations,"  after  which  it  was  an- 
nounced by  President  Rondthaler  that  there  would 
be  no  award  of  the  Patterson  Memorial  Cup  for 
1916. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  State  history.  Pa- 
pers were  read  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Laprade,  of  Trinity 
College,  Professor  W.  W.  Pierson  and  Dr.  Collier 
Cobb,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Super- 
intendent W.  C.  A.  Hammel  of  Greensboro,  Mr.  W. 
S.  Wilson,  of  Raleigh,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Pittman,  of 
Henderson,  and  Miss  Minnie  W.  Leatherman,  of 
Raleigh. 

The  session  closed  Wednesday  evening  with 
an  address  by  ex-President  W.  H.  Taft. 


Have  you  ever  yet  ordered  the  copy  you  wanted 
of  North  Carolina  Poems,  edited  by  E.  C.  Brooks? 
Only  about  twenty  copies  are  now  left.  Send  your 
order  to  North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
While  the  supply  lasts  the  paper  bound  edition  will 
be  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents  and  the  cloth  bound 
for  $1.00. 
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Call  the  attention  of  j'our  cominittemen  to  this 
number  of  education. 


What  did  you  think  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly? 
Write  us  and  tell  us  the  best  thing  you  heard  at 
the  assembly. 


When  you  change  your  address  notify  the  publish- 
er's office  in  Raleigh  so  that  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion may  follow  you  promptly. 

Watch  your  widow  shades !  It  is  worth  much 
to  the  child  to  be  protected  from  too  much  light 
as  well  as  to  be  supplied  with  sufficient  light. 


Dairy  schools  were  conducted  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  Guilford  County  by  representatives  from 
the  State  Agriculture  Department  in  November. 


Teachers  should  examine  closely  the  December 
magazines  for  Christmas  stories.  The  current  mag- 
azijgies  have  a  wealth  of  material  that  teachers  can 
use. 


What  are  your  committeemen  doing?  The  article 
entitled.  "Are  School  Committeemen  Active 
Educational  Forces"  should  be  very  interesting  not 
only  to  the  superintendents  but  to  the  teachers  as 
well. 


Teachers  who  failed  to  see  Mrs.  R.  E.  Ransom's 
story  in  the  Story  Tellers'  League  in  the  November 
Education  missed  one  of  the  best  suggestions  that 
has  been  given  this  year.  It  was  the  story  of  the 
President  of  the  Building  and  Loan  Association  of 
Southport,  who  talked  to  the  school  children. 


The  type  studies  published  periodically  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  A.  McMurry,  of  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  county  and  city  superintendents 
of  North  Carolina.  They  are  exceedingly  valuable 
aids  in  the  teaching  of  geography  and  history.  The 
directors  of  the  Teachers  Reading  Circle  could  use 
them  with  advantage. 


Mr.  B.  P.  Montague  says  the  school  like  the  table 
is  supported  by  four  legs.  The  committee,  the  pa- 
trons, the  teachers,  and  the  children.  Which  is  the 
weakest  leg  of  your  school?  How  can  you  strength- 
en it? 


One  of  the  best  books  on  the  market  for  primary 
teachers  is  Dynes  Socializing  the  Child  (Silver  Bur- 
nett &  Co.,  New  York).  Primary  teachers  will  find 
it  a  very  helpful  aid  in  teaching  history  stories. 
See  review  elsewhere.  The  Story  Tellers  League 
and  the  Reading  Circle  directors  will  find  it  of 
special  value. 


"Public  School  Education  in  North  Carolina,"  by 
Dr.  E.  W.  Knight,  of  Trinity  College,  is  one  of  the 
Reading  Circle  books  adopted  for  use  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  has  just  come  from  the  press  and  should 
find  a  ready  use  by  the  teachers  in  the  spring  term. 
A  review  of  the  book  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  Education. 


The  September  bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  is  the  Arbor  Day 
number,  which  was  prepared  by  Professor  E.  E. 
Balcomb,  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation. The  bulletin  contains  48  pages  of  'well  se- 
lected material.  The  topics  for  essays  at  the  end 
of  the  contests  is  especially  good. 


The  South  Atlantic  Teachers'  Bureau  is  a  new 
agency  for  the  service  of  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  other  South  Atlantic  territory.  The  bring- 
ing of  the  suitable  teacher  to  the  .suitable  task  is  a 
vital  point  in  our  educational  economy,  and  the  wide 
acquaintance  which  Dr.  George  J.  Ramsey,  presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  Bureau,  has  with  the  schools 
and  educators  of  the  South,  and  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  them  all,  peculiarly  fit  him  for 
rendering  a  great  service  both  to  schools  and  to 
teachers.    We  hope  our  readers  will  use  him. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Colum- 
bus County  has  just  been  received  from  Supt.  F.  T. 
Wooten,  who  completed  in  November  his  fourteenth 
year  of  continuous  service  in  that  office.  His  suc- 
cessful labors  are  manifest  on  every  hand  in  the 
visible  tokens  of  achievement  and  the  feeling  of  his 
people  toward  him  is  marked  by  the  term  they  have 
kept  him  in  the  service  of  their  schools  and  by  the 
loyal  co-operation  of  boards,  committeemen,  teach- 
ers and  patrons.  The  report  covers  fifty  pages,  con- 
tains a  number  of  portraits,  and  a  dozen  or  more  en- 
gravings showing  handsome  modern  school  build- 
ings. The  front  cover  page  carries  a  striking 
glimpse  of  road  and  field  and  pine  trees  over  the 
legend  of  "Sentinels  of  the  School  Path."  It  is  an 
interesting  and  all  too  modest  story  of  great  edu- 
cational enterprise.  W.  F.  M, 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY  PROGRAM. 

The  subject  of  the  North  Carolina  Day  program 
is  Archibald  DeBow  Murphey,  "file  father  of  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina."  The  bulletin  is 
prepared  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Kuight,  of  Trinity  College, 
and  has  just  been  published  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Therefore,  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  in  plenty  of  time  for  "North 
Carolina  Day,"  which  is  fixed  for  Friday,  December 
22,  1916. 

The  contents  of  the  bulletin  are  interesting.  They 
include  a  biographical  sketch  and  a  "char- 
acter sketch  of  Murphey,  his  services  to  North  Caro- 
lina, his  labors  in  behalf  of  public  education,  edu- 
cational conditions  when  Murphey  was  a  boy,  and 
selection  from  Murpheys'  writings  to  be  used  as 
declamations  or  readings  by  pupils. 

H0V7  TO  USE  THE  COMMITTEEMEN. 

We  shall  devote  each  month  a  page  or  more  if 
necessary  to  a  discussion  of  the  duties  and  work 
of  the  school  committeemen.  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner 
has  agreed  to  write  a  letter  to  the  committeemen 
each  month,  in  which  he  will  outline  the  scope  of 
their  work. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Montague,  of  Raleigh,  is  contributing 
some  suggestions  in  this  issue  that  every  county 
superintendent  should  weigh  carefully.  A  county 
organization  can  be  and  should  be  perfected.  A 
central  committee  should  be  formed  composed  of 
chairman,  secretary  and  executive  committee  and 
these  should  meet  once  a  month  and  plan  for  the 
larger  meetings.  This  central  committee  could  be 
made  very  helpful  to  the  county  superintendent. 

ADD  TEN  CENTS. 

When  you  send  your  subscription  to  North  Caro- 
lina Education,  please  remit  by  money  order  or  by 
check  on  a  national  bank.  The  Raleigh  banks  re- 
cently went  into  an  agreement  to  charge  what  they 
call  exchange.  That  is,  when  you  send  us  your 
check  for  a  dollar  they  will  pay  us  only  90  cents  for 
it  unless  it  is  drawn  on  a  national  bank.  They  say 
that  your  bank  charges  them  the  10  cents  for  pay- 
ing out  your  monev  on  vour  order.     So  when  you 


remit,  please  send  us  a  money  order,  or  a  check  on 
a  national  bank,  or  add  ten  cents  to  pay  exchange. 


GIVE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Your  token  of  remembrance  lasts  the  whole  year 
through  when  it  is  a  magazine  sent  as  a  holiday  gift. 
On  page  23  is  a  long  list  from  which  suitable  selec- 
tions may  be  made. 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion,  the  Ladies' Home 
Journal.  The  Pictorial  Review,  The  Delineator,  and 
Good  Housekeeping  are  in  the  highest  class  of  maga- 
zines for  women. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  Independent, 
The  Outlook,  Review  of  Reviews,  World's  Work, 
and  the  American  Magazine  are  among  the  foremost 
monthlies  and  illustrated  weeklies  for  men.. 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion  and  The  American 
Magazine  both  to  one  address  for  only  $2.00  is  an 
especially  good  combination. 

The  foremost  farm  and  live-stock  papers  are  The 
Progressive  Farmer,  The  Country  Gentleman,  and 
The  Breeders'  Gazette. 

For  pictorial  country  or  s\iburban  life,  the  Coun- 
tryside Magazine,  and  Country  Life  in  America  will 
perhaps  be  found  sufficient. 

The  club  prices  of  all  them  and  many  others  will 
be  found  on  page  23.  Add  the  class  numbers  to- 
gether and  multiply  by  5  (cents)  to  get  the  total 
amount  for  your  club.  If  your  cheek  is  not  on  a 
national  bank  add  10  cents  for  exchange,  or  send 
a  money  order.  And,  last  but  not  least,  order  now. 
right  today.  Do  not  wait  until  after  Christmas. 
Send  orders  to  North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


IF— 

If  you  are  a  primary  teacher,  do  you  read  Normal 
Instructor-Primary  Plans  ? 

If  you  teach  in  the  grammar  grades,  do  you  give 
yourself  the  aid  to  be  obtained  from  the  Popular 
Educator? 

If  you  are  a  teacher  of  English  (Composition, 
Rhetoric,  Literature)  do  you  have  the  helpful  visits 
and  suggestions  of  the  English  Journal? 

If  you  teach  history,  do  you  enrich  your  mind 
and  work  by  reading  the  History  Teachers'  Maga- 
zine? 

Club  rates  (when  allowed  by  the  publishers"'  are 
given  on  page  23.  Send  your  order  today  for  all  the 
magazines  you  need  for  yourself,  or  school,  or 
friends,  to  North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh-  N.  C. 


Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 
COURSE  FOR  1916-1917.     ' 


OUTLINE  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Teachers  should  keep  before  them  the  general 
outline  that  was  published  in  the  October  and  No- 
vember numbers.  The  primary  teachers  should 
read  carefully  Grade  Three  in  Leiper,  Pages  83-102. 
The  grammar  grade  teachers  should  read  grades  six 
and  seven,  pages  149-191. 

Primary  Teachers. 

The  purpose  is  still  the  same,  to  secure  correct 
spoken  language  and  correct     written     language. 


The  courses  are  still  the  same.  Stories  should  be 
selected  from  literature,  history,  nature  and  cur- 
rent events.  Emphasis  in  written  language  should 
be  placed  on  correct  use  of  capitals,  period,  ques- 
tion mark,  paragraph  and  margin.  Emphasize  es- 
pecially. 

1.  Conversation  (see  Leiper,  pages  5  7and  83). 
This  could  be  made  the  most  enjoyable  period  of 
the  day  and  should  be  observed  in  all  the  grades. 

2.  Recitation  by  Topics.     The  author  introduces 
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this  in  the  third  grade.     It  may  be  continued  in 
the  grammar  grades. 

3.  Story  Telling.  Primary  teachers  should  com- 
pare the  author's  treatment  of  this  subject  in  the 
first  grade  with  that  of  the  second  grade  and  then 
of  the  third  grade.  Read  first  the  treatment  on 
page  29.  Then  turn  to  page  59,  and  after  reading 
that  turn  to  page  85.  Notice  esepically  the  devel- 
opment. This  should  be  continued  by  the  grammar 
grade  teachers  through  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  grades. 

4.  Written  Language.  Follow  the  author's  sug- 
gestions on  page  95  for  teaching  the  children  correct 
letter-writing.  Study  carefully  Imitative  Expres- 
sion, page  97,  and  General  work,  on  page  98. 

Granunax  Grade  Teachers. 

The  grammar  grade  teachers  should  read  the  sug- 
gestions outlined  above  for  primary  teachers.  All 
teachers  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  should 
make  a  careful  study  of  Leiper's  "Sixth  Grade." 
All  topics  in  this  grade  that  have  been  discussed  in 
previous  chapters  should  be  review.  For  example, 
"Recitation  by  Topics"  should  be  reviewed  from 
the  third  grade.  The  same  is  true  of  "Observation 
Reports."  In  addition,  the  teachers  should  lay  spe- 
cial ephasis  on 

1.  Book  Reviews  (page  149). 

2.  Current  Events  (page  150). 

3.  Talks  from  Outline  (page  154). 

4.  Memorizing  Work  (page  155). 

In  the  second  part  of  the  chapter  special  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  "Letter  Writing"  (page 
160).  The  teacher  should  review  this  subject 
through  all  the  previous  grades  in  order  to  see 
how  the  author  has  developed  it.  This  will  be  help- 
ful in  many  Avays.  It  will  give  the  teacher  a-  test 
as  to  the  progress  of  her  own  pupils.  If  the  pupils 
are  unable  to  follow  this  suggestion  outlined  in  the 
sixth  grade  they  may  be  doing  merely  fourth  grade 
or  fifth  grade  work.  Find  out  which  work  your 
pupils  can  do  now. 

The  next  point  to  emphasize  is  "the  use  of  the 
dictionary"  (see  page  164).  Review  all  that  the 
author  has  said  in  previous  grades  on  this  topic. 
Grammar  grade  teachers  should  follow  also  the  sug- 
gestions for  "Word  Study"  (page  165)  and  Techni- 
cal Matters  (page  167). 


HOW  THE  NOVEMBER  PROGRAM  WAS  CAR- 
RIED OUT. 

The  Teachers'  Reading  circle  'is  beginning  to 
reach  the  school  through  the  teacher.  In  the  No- 
vember number,  the  West  Durham  seools  work  was 
presented.  In  this  number  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
schools  sends  us  their  chib  work.  This  club  meets 
monthly  for  professional  study. 

Oral  Composition. 

The  teachers  followed  the  November  outline  and 
selected  stories  fro  m(l)  literature,  (2)  history,  (3) 
current  events.  (See  outline  in  November  Educa- 
tion.) This  program  is  the  work  of  Miss  Mary 
Powell  ,teacher  of  English  in  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
High   School. 

I — Short  Story  From  Literature. 

Seventh    grade — Robert    Taylor — Pied    Piper    of 
Hamelin. 
Eighth  grade — Julian  Allsbrook — Gold  Bug. 


Tenth  grade — Alice  Hockaday — ^First  Christmas 
Tree. 

Eleven  grade — Eugene  Leman — Free  Joe  and  the 
Rest  of  the  World. 

II — Short  Story  From  History. 

Seventh  grade — Jennie  Short — Boyhood  of  Daniel 
Webster. 

Eigth  grade — Basil  Glover — Story  of  Solon. 

Ninth  and  tenth  grades — Peter  Norwood — Causes 
of  American  Revolution. 

Ill — Short  Story  From  Current  Events. 

Seventh  grade — Marion  Saunders — ^Winter  Con- 
stellations. 

Eighth  grade — Nellie  Jones — A  Banner  to  Pan- 
Americanism. 

Ninth  grade — ^Roger  Warren — Bandits  and  the 
Borderland. 

Tenth  grade — Hurly  Kind — The  Philosophy  That 
Underlies  Thomas  Mott  Osborne's  Prison  Reforms. 
How  this  was  done. 

Seventh  grade: 

1.  The  story  in  literature  was  taken  from  a 
series  of  stories  read  or  told  by  the  teacher  and 
reproduced  orally  by  the  pupils  as  parallel  work  in 
connection  with  the  regular  work  in  literature. 

2.  The  story  in  history  was  taken  from. a  series 
of  stories  given  by  the  pupils  from  day  to  day 
in  connection  with  the  regular  recitation. 

3.  The  story  in  current  events  Avas  taken  form 
the  paper,  "Current  Events,"  which  is  used  regu- 
larly for  one  period  in  the  week. 

Eighth  grade: 

1.  The  short  story  from  litrature  was  taken 
from  the  report  on  the  books  for  parallel  reading. 
These  reports  are  given  in  different  forms  from 
month  to  month.  Sometimes  the  reports  are  writ- 
ten according  to  directions  given  by  the  teacher. 
These  directions  vary,  e.  g.,  one  mouth  the  pupils 
are  asked  to  write  a  character  sketch  of  some  char- 
acter in  the  book.  At  another  time  they  summarize 
the  book  or  outline  it.  Occasionally  they  are  merely 
asked  to  report  in  writing  that  they  have  read  the 
book  assigned.  The  written  reports  also  give  way 
at  times  to  oral  reports. 

2.  The  short  story  from  history  was  taken  from 
"Plutrach's  Lives",  which  is  used  as  supplemen- 
tary work  in  the  study  of  Greek  history. 

3.  The  story  from  Current  Events  was  taken 
from  a  series  of  definite  assignments  to  individual 
pupils  on  subjects  discussed  in  magazines,  partic- 
ularly "World's  Work,"  and  "The  Independent." 

Ninth  grade : 

1.  Story  from  Current  Events  was  taken  from 
reports  on  the  present  situation  in  Mexico  made 
in  connection  with  special  work  on  President  Wil- 
son's Mexican  policy  of  which  the  class  is  making  a 
special  study  this  term. 

Tenth  grade. 

1.  The  short  story  from  literature  was  taken 
from  "The  Blue  Flower,"  which  the  class  is  using. 

2.  The  short  story  from  history  was  taken  from 
a  special  work  done  in  connection  with  the  course 
in  American  history. 

3.  The  short  story  from  Current  Events  was 
taken  from  a  series  of  special  assignments  on  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  the  class. 

Written  Composition. 
Miss  Neta  Boyce,  of  the  fifth  grade,  gives  a  clear' 
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detailed  but  very  helpful  discussion  of  how  her  pu- 
pils wrote  the  composition  on  "The  progress  of  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  graded  school  'in  the  last  ten 
years."  The  suggestions  are  all  to  the  point. 
Teachers  should  notice  also  how  paragraphing  was 
taught  in  the  fifth  grade. 

How  the  Composition  Was  Written. 

First,  we  studied  the  word  "progress"  and  found 
a  good  definition  to  be  "making  improvement." 
Then  the  girls  wrote  one  declarative  and  one  ex- 
clamatory sentence  and  the  boys  wrote  one  impera- 
tive and  one  interrogative  sentence  on  the  sub- 
ject in  geenral.  This  was  to  get  a  clear  idea  of 
the  subject  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

We  made  an  outline  as  follows: 

I — Needs  of  improvements. 

II — Plans  for  improvements. 

Ill — Result  of  improvements. 

Boys  and  girls  wrote  declarative  sentences  on 
topic  No.  I.  These  sentences  were  read  on  class 
and  best  thoughts  from  both  were  selected  and 
grouped  separately,  then  put  into  a  paragraph, 
leaving  out  or  adding  any  words  that  helped  to 
better  the  paragraph.  We  decided  that  the  girls 
wrote  the  best  paragraph  under  this  topic. 

The  second  topic  was  treated  in  almost  the  same 
way.  A  sentence  of  either  of  the  four  kinds  was 
made,  declarative  preferred.  The  boys  wrote  the 
best  paragraphs  on  the  topic  No.  II.  To  improve 
the  paragraph  made  by  the  girls  I  had  all  pupils 
take  down  the  eight  sentences  and  each  make  a 
paragrph  to  hand  in  the  next  day,  making  any 
changes  they  thought  necessary. 

Topic  No.  Ill  was  developed  in  a  similar  way, 
except  that  pupils  were  asked  to  hand  in  diiJerent 
kinds  of  sentences.  This  proved  to  be  the  easiest 
topic.  More  new  ideas  were  brought  out  and  a 
three-sentence  paragraph  was  made  by  both  boys  and 
girls.  For  the  next  day  each  pupil  handed  in  a 
three-paragraph  composition  written  with  ink. 

First  Paragraph. 

1.  The  school-house  eight  years  ago  constisted 
of  only  one  room. 

2.  The  school  was  too  small  for  the  children. 

3.  It  was  a  small  one-room  building. 

4.  We  needed  a  larger  building. 

5.  The  town  was  growing  larger. 

6.  There  were  too  many  children  for  the  first 
building. 

Just  eight  or  nine  years  ago  we  had  only  a  small 
one-room  building.  We  needed  a  larger  building 
because  ithe  town  was  growing  -larger  and  this 
one  ivas  too  small  for  the  number  of  children. 

Second  Paragraph. 

1.  They  voted  on  the  graded  school  . 

2.  They  planned  a  more  convenient  building. 

3.  Our  school  is  a  comfortable  building. 

4.  They  laid  the  foundation. 

5.  In  1915  more  rooms  and  a  basement  were 
added. 

6.  They  made   taxes   higher. 

7.  We  decided  how  much  to  add. 

8.  They  put  up  a  well  equipped  building  at 
Rosemary. 

They  voted  on  the  graded  school.  They  raised 
the  taxes  in  order  to  build  a  larger  building  and 
make  it  more  convenient  and  comfortable.    In  19]  (i 


they  laid  the  foundation  for  more  class-rooms  and 
a  basement.  They  put  up  a  well-equipped  build- 
ing at  Rosemary. 

Third  Paragraph. 

1.  Oh,  what  a  well-equipped  building  we  have ! 

2.  We  have  a  brick  building. 

4.  We  have  a  beautiful  auditorium  that  will 
seat  about  600  pupils. 

5.  We  have  a  helpful  library. 

6.  We  have  eleven  class-rooms. 

7.  We  have  a  flag  of  "Old  Glory"  over  us. 

8.  We  are  proud  of  our  building. 

The  Roanoke  Rapids  graded  school  is  a  very' 
pretty  brick  building,  containinsr  a  beautiful  audi- 
torium that  will  seat  about  600  pupils,  a  helpful 
library  and  eleven  large  class-rooms.  We  are  so 
proud  of  our  building  that  we  have  a  flag  of  "Old 
Glory"  to  wave  over  us. 

The  Progress  of  the  Roanoke  Rat»ids  Graded  School 
in  the  Last  Nine  Years. 

Just  eight  or  nine  years  ago  we  had  a  small  one- 
room  building.  We  needed  a  larger  building,  be- 
cause the  town  was  growing  larger  and  this  one  was 
too  small  for  the  number  of  children. 

They  voted  on  the  graded  school.  They  raised 
the  taxes  in  order  to  build  a  larger  building  and 
make  it  more  convenient  and  comfortable.  In  1915 
they  laid  the  foundation  for  more  class-rooms  and 
a  basement.  They  put  a  well-equipped  building 
at  Rosemary. 

The  Roanoke  Rapids  graded  school  is  a  very 
pretty,  brick  building  containing  a  beautiful  audi- 
torium that  will  seat  about  six  hundred  pupils,  a 
helpful  library  and  eleven  nice  large  class-rooms. 
We  are  so  proud  of  our  building  that  we  have  raised 
a  flag  of  "Old  Glory"  to  wave  over  us. 

Letter  Writing  in  the  Third  Grade. 

The  following  interesting  letter  is  presented  to 
show  what  a  third  grade  pupil  can  do. 

Dear  Mr.  Proctor, 

We  have  a  mayor  and  three  alderman  in  our 
room  to  look  after  the  desks.  If  the  mayor  re- 
ports a  child's  desk  the  child  is  kept  in  to  clean 
up  the  whole  room. 

We  are  learning  an  Indian  song  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing.    It  is  about  a  little  papoose. 

Sometimes  we  get  noisy  while  we  are  playing. 
Then  Miss  Waller  makes  us  take  our  seats. 

JOE  LIPSCOMB. 

Community  Interest. 

In  the  November  number  the  West  Durham  pu- 
pils presented  a  study  of  "What  Durham  is  Doing 
to  Get  Pure  Milk."  In  this  number,  Irene  Can- 
non, of  the  third  year  class  in  the  high  school  of 
the  Roanoke  Rapids  school  presents  an  interesting 
story  of  how  Roanoke  Rapids  drove  the  malai-ial 
mosquito  out  of  the  community.  These  are  vital 
subjects  that  the  children  are  studying  and  are 
present  for  the  purpose  to  call  the  teachers'  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  further  study  along  this 
line. 

The  Eradication  of  Malaria  From  Roanoke  Rapids. 
By  Irene  Cannon,  third  year  high  school. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  community  of  Roa- 
noke Rapids  was  an  unhealthy  place.  During  the 
summer  of  1913,  prior  to  any  anti-malaria  work, 
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the  mills  were  constantly  short  of  help  on  account 
of  a  large  number  being  sick  from  the  effect  of 
the  bites  of  the  Anopheles,  the  malaria-carrying 
mosquito. 

In  the  fall  of  1913  Dr.  Von  EzDorf,  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  took  four  hundred 
blood  smears  from  individuals  in  the  community, 
which  examination  showed  that  one  out  of  seveu 
persons  examined  was  infected  with  malaria.  The 
health  record  of  the  people  in  the  same  year  showed 
that  48.8%  of  the  people  had  malarial  chills.  In 
1914  the  examinations  showed  that  one  out  of 
twelve  was  affected  by  malaria  and  the  health  rec- 
ord showed  33%  of  the  people  had  malarial  chills. 
The  State  examination  in  1915  showed  that  one 
out  of  twenty-two  was  affected  and  the  records 
for  that  year  indicated  that  19%  had  malarial 
chills.  This  decrease  in  the  per  cent  affected  by 
malarial  was  brought  about  by  a  vigoorus  anti- 
malaria  campaign. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  campaign  the  four 
swamps  surrounding  the  town  were  cleared  of  all 
underbrush  after  which  ditches  were  cut  in  V  shape 
when  possible  as  this  saved  expense  in  oiling  and 
drained  a  larger  area.  These  ditches  covered  about 
nine  miles  and  were  cut  wide  and  shallow  to  ad- 
mit the  sun  as  mosquitoes  breed  more  readily  in 
shady  places. 

On  these  ditches  were  placed  cans  which  were 
filled  with  crude  oil,  this  not  being  so  expensive  as 
kerosene  and  giving  the  same  result.  The  oil  drops 
from  these  cans  at  the  rate  of  one  drop  every  one 
or  two  minutes.  They  consume  about  4,000  gal- 
lons annually  and  are  filled  from  April  1  to  Novem- 
ber 1.    At  Patterson  mill  the  water  from  the  bleach- 


ing department  is  diverted  into  the  streams  in  order 
to  render  them  immune  for  all  time  from  the  breed- 
ing of  mosquitoes. 

In  some  places  slides  made  of  two  squares  of 
glass  with  resin  sprinkled  between  were  used  to 
make  tests.  They  showed  in  which  streams  the 
Anopheles  mosquitoes  breeded  and  in  which  direc- 
tion they  flew. 

The  next  and  a  very  important  step  was  hav- 
ing the  people  screen  their  houses.  They  were  rec- 
ommended to  use  sixteen  mesh  screen,  as  it  gives 
much  better  results  than  fourteen  mesh,  which  is 
commonly  \ised.  A  day  was  set  aside  for  cleaning 
up  by  the  civic  league.  All  citizens  were  requested 
to  turn  up  tin  cans  and  other  articles  which  would 
hold  water.  This  was  done  mostly  by  the  school 
children  who  were  very  enthusiastic  as  the  result 
of  several  lectures  given  by  Drs.  Von  EzDorf,  Car- 
ter and  Mr.  Le  Prince  in  the  school  auditorium.  Sev- 
eral of  the  grades  studied  pamphlets  on  malaria,  its 
cure  and  prevention  as  a  text-book. 

The  absolute  cure  for  malaria  is  the  taking  of 
quinine  in  prophylactic  doses  of  from  three  to  five 
grains  daily.  This  renders  the  person  absolutely 
immune  if  taken  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more. 
The  doctors  of  the  community  advised  all  people 
who  had  malaria  in  their  system  as  well  as  all  others 
to  take  the  quinine  by  the  method  mentioned 
above. 

The  community  is  now  as  healthy  a  place  to  live 
in  as  any  in  North  Carolina.  This  statement  is 
corroborated  by  Dr.  T.  W.  M.  Long,  Health  Of- 
ficer, who  did  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  ac- 
complishing this  result,  and  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 


News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AXU  COOIEXT. 

"Writing  for  the  Magazines"  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Dr.  J.  Berg 
Esenwein  published  by  the  Home 
Correspondence  School,  Springfield, 
Mass.  This  school  has  a  course  in 
magazine  writing,  the  personal  teach- 
er being  Mr.  Robert  W.  Neal,  former- 
ly on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  World's 
Work  and  private  secretary  to  Hon. 
Walter  H.  Page. 

n    n    n 

A  handy  32-page  booklet  of  Les- 
sons in  the  Use  of  the  Dictionary  has 
been  issued  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Com- 
pany, Springneld,  Mass.  "Unlocks 
the  Door"  is  the  title  of  it  and  it  is 
supplied  gratis  to  teachers  who  re- 
quest it.  The  same  publishers  will 
also  send  you  copies  of  their  pronun- 
ciation "Chart  and  Test"  for  such  of 
your  pupils  as  can  use  it  to  advan- 
tage. 

!(     11     K 

Do  not  overlook  North  Carolina 
Poems,  edited  by  Mr.  Brooks,  when 
sending  out  your  holiday  gifts.  There 
are  a  few  copies  left  in  basket  pattern 
cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  which  will  be 
mailed   postpaid   for   $1.00.     Orders 


should  be  sent  to  North  Carolina 
Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  If  your 
check  is  not  drawn  on  a  national 
bank,  add  ten  cents  for  exchange 
charges. 

H  H  H 
Those  members  of  the  Storytellers' 
League  who  are  looking  for  tales  to 
tell  should  once  in  a  while  refresh 
their  own  souls  by  feeding  upon 
something  new  just  for  the  sheer  joy 
of  it  with  no  thought  at  all  of  re-tell- 
ing the  tale.  The  delight  of  it  all  will 
flow  deeply  into  their  beings  as  it 
used  to  "once  upon  a  time  long,  long 
ago,"  This  suggestion  comes  fresh 
from  the  effect  upon  the  writer  of 
reading  one  or  two  stories  from  Sir 
Rabindranath  Tagore's  "Hungry 
Stones"  just  brought  out  in  October 
by  The  Macmillan  Company. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 


Public  School  Education  in  North 
Carolina,  Edwar  W.  Knight,  Profes- 
sor of  Education,  Trinity  College. 
Durham,  N.  C,  with  contributions  by 
James  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instrutcion,  and  N. 
W.  Walker,  State  Inspector  of  High 
Schools.      384     pages.     Price     ?1.50 


postpaid.  Hougton  Mifflin  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  most  notable  contribution  per- 
haps to  North  Carolina  history  in  this 
decade  is  Dr.  Knight's  recent  book, 
"Public  School  Education  in  North 
Carolina."  Beginning  with  the  early 
history  of  the  State  under  the  Lords 
Proprietors  he  traces  the  growth  of 
the  Colony  and  gives  evidence  of  a 
culture  among  the  early  settlers  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  school.  But 
the  most  important  contribution  to 
the  pre-revolutionary  period  perhaps 
is  his  chapter  on  the  apprenticeship 
system  and  the  poor  laws.  The  best 
index  we  have  of  the  interest  of  the 
early  settlers  and  the  whole  colonial 
period  in  education  is  found  in  the 
laws  relative  to  the  poor  and  especi- 
ally to  orphans.  "The  master  of 
each  of  such  obliged  to  teach  him  to 
read  and  write,'  'is  a  clause  that  is 
freqnently  found  in  the  early  court 
reocrds  and  in  the  legislative  enact- 
ments showing  that,  although  we 
have  few  records  of  the  existence  of 
schools,  there  was  a  form  of  com- 
pulsory education  that  was  recog- 
nized. 

Dr.  Knight  gives  the  attempts  to 
establish  free  schools  under  Royal 
rule.  However  in  the  eighteenth 
century  public  education  was  on  the 
decline  in  this  country  and  the  Acad- 
emy, the  quasi-public  institution,  waa 
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in  the  ascendency.  The  growth  of  the 
academy,  therefore,  is  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  education 
in  North  Carolina  and  one  that  here- 
tofore has  been  neglected  as  much  al-  ' 
most  by  foreign  writers  as  the  period 
just  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  After 
the  Revolutionary  War  the  academy 
became  the  leading  educational  insti- 
tution in  America  and  its  growth  in 
North  Carolina  as  shown  by  Dr. 
Knight  is  an  evidence  that  North 
Carolina  was  not  behind  other  States 
of  the  Union  in  promoting  education. 

The  great  revolutions  of  the  ISth 
century  affected  every  social  institu- 
tion in  Europe  and  in  America.  As 
a  result  we  had  a  new  conception  of 
education — the  equality  of  opportu- 
nity for  the  common  man.  In  his 
chapter  on  "The  Early  Agitation 
from  1776  to  1S75"  Dr.  Knight  clear- 
ly shows  that  men  like  A.  D.  Murphy 
and  Bartlett  Yancey  were  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  educational  re- 
formers of  Europe.  Pestalozzi  and 
Lancaster  were  studied  and  North 
Carolina  teachers  adopted  this  meth- 
od. 

However,  the  one  hindrance  to  the 
establishment  of  free  public  schools 
was  a  lack  of  money.  This  was  true 
in  every  State.  The  support  even  of 
political  institutions  were  not  rest- 
ing securily  upon  a  satisfactory  sys- 
tem of  taxation  and  the  basis  of  sup- 
port was  yet  too  narrow  to  support  a 
public  school  system  in  every  State 
in  the  Union.  In  hi?;  treatment  of 
the  Literary  Fund  Dr.  Knight  lays 
the  basis  for  the  support  of  public 
education  and  shows  that  by  1S9S 
North  Carolina  was  ready  to  begin  a 
new  chapter  in  our  history. 

The  educational  revival  under  Cal- 
vin H.  Wiley  (1853-1S65)  is  a  fine 
story  of  as  heroic  a  struggle  as  any 
State  has  made  for  the  education  of 
the  children.  Here  we  may  find  the 
beginnings  of  a  great  public  school 
system,  the  first  Normal  School,  the 
organization  of  a  live  teacher's  asso- 
ciation, the  beginning  of  teachers'  in- 
stitututes  and  the  founding  of  edu- 
cational journals.  Horace  Mann  had 
just  completed  his  work  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Dr.  Knight's  comparison  of 
the  New  Englander  and  the  South- 
erner is  very  forceful. 

The  best  chapter  in  the  book,  per- 
haps, for  the  teacher  is  "Ante-Bellum 
Educational  Practice."  Here  we  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  text-books  in  use, 
the  condition  of  the  school  houses 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  before 
the  war.  "I  had  but  one  thing  to 
regret,"  wrote  a  county  examiner  in 
!I857,  "that  so  few  districts  taught  a 
silent  school.  .  .  .  Some  two- 
thirds  of  the  districts  teach  a  noisy 
school." 

Dr.  Knight's  treatment  of  the  re- 
construction period  is  clear.  ITe 
traces  the  decline  of  education  until 
the  Peabody  fund  gives  the  South  a 


helping  hand — and  a  new  life  is  in- 
fused into  the  old  system.  He  traces 
the  rise  of  the  city  schools  after  the 
war  and  tells  the  story  of  the  atempts 
to  reconstruct  the  whole  system 
on  a  more  enduring  basis.  The  chap- 
ter on  "Aycock  and  the  Revival" 
(1900-1910)  is  familiar  history.  The 
book  closes  with  two  chapters,  "The 
Present  System:  Its  Task  and  Ten- 
dencies," and  "What  of  the  Future." 
Professor  N.  AV.  Walker,  Inspector 
of  State  High  Schools,  contributed 
material  to  the  former  chapter  and 
Hon.  .T.  Y.  Joyner.  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  wrote  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  chapter. 

Dr.  Knight  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  State  and  in  doing  so 
he  has  pre-empted  the  field  of  North 
Carolina  educational  history.  The 
work  reflects  the  scholar  and  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  shows  pro- 
fessional skill.  His  "suggestions  for 
further  study"  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  chapter  gives  the  teacher  and 
the  student  motives  for  further  in- 
vestigation  and   subject  matter     for 


professional  study.  The  book  has 
been  adopted  for  study  by  the  Read- 
ing Circle  and  the  teachers  will  find 
it  an  exceedingly  profitable  subject  to 
study. 


In  Northampton  county  nineteen 
girls  canned  .5,649  quarts  of  beans 
and  tomatoes.  The  total  value  of 
these  products  at  present  prices  is 
.$564.90.  The  expense  to  cultivate 
and  can  was  $133.00.  This  leaves  a 
profit  of  $431.90  for  the  girls,  or  an 
average  profit  to  each  one  of  $22.70. 
Besides  the  above  cans  they  put  up 
soup  mixtures,  preserves,  pickles, 
catchup  and  jellies  for  home  use. 


Material  for  use  in  a  model  store 
may  be  secured  from  Educational 
Magazine  Publishing  Company,  31-33 
East  2  7th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Every  teacher  of  History  and  Civil 
Government  should  write  the  Teach- 
ers' Supply  Company  for  special 
folder. 


Attractive  Personally 
Conducted  Tours 


OPERATED  DURING 


The  Christmas  HoHdays 

January  ::  February  ::  March 


JACKSONVILLE 

MIAMI 

CUBA 

GULF  OF  MEXICO 


TO 

ST.   AUGUSTINE 
KEY  WEST 
MATANZAS 


PALM  BEACH 

HAVANA 

PANAMA 


NEW   ORLEANS    MARDI GRAS 
And  Many  Other  Resorts  of  the  West  Indies. 

Tours  of  Fifteen,  Twenty  and  Thirty  Days  Duration,  Covering 
Many  Points  of  Historic  Interest,  Through  Beautiful  Tropical  Scen- 
ery in  Nearby  Foreign  Lands  and  Peaceful  Voyages  on  Southern 
Seas. 

Splendid  Itineraries     ::     Attractive  Parties 

Personally  Conducted  Throughout  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gattis 
and  Chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Gattis. 

Write  for  Booklet. 

GATTIS  TOURS 

Tourist  Agents   Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway   Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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An    Iredell    County    Boy    Wins    Fair 
Prize. 

The  splendid  silver  loving  cup 
sweepstakes  prize  for  poultry  exhib- 
its at  the  State  Fair,  offered  by 
President  Leonard  Tufts  was  won  by 
an  Iredell  County  poultry  club  boy, 
Claude  Morrison,  his  bird  being  a 
superb  Rhode  Island  Red  cook.  This 
was  won  in  competition  with  the  best 
fanciers  in  and  outof theState.  Poul- 
try club  members  also  carried  off 
prizes,  open  to  the  world  for  best 
barred  rock  cockerel;  second  barred 
rock  pullet;  also  second  cock,  first 
cockerel  and  first  pullet  in  open 
classes.  A  federal  expert  for  the 
poultry  exhibits  pronounced  the 
poultry  club  representation  in  the 
State  Fair  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
assembled  anywhere  in  the  country 
in  this  club  work. 


Inauguration  of  New  President  of 
A.  and  M.  College. 

February  2  2  is  set  as  the  date  for 
the  inauguration  of  Prof.  W.  C.  Rid- 
dick  as  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  of  Agriculture  and 
■  Mechanic  Arts,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
faculty  committee  on  arrangements, 
held  for  the  discussion  of  a  tenta- 
tive program  and  speakers  for  the 
event.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  selecting  this  date  was  that,  being 
a  holiday,  more  of  the  alumni  would 
be  able  to  leave  their  business  to 
come  back  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  new  executive. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  made 
a  suitable  appropriation  to  make  the 
occasion  an  elaborate  one  and  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  arangements, 
composed  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Withers, 
chairman;  Professor  J.  W.  Harrison; 
and  Prof  C.  L.  Newman.  Alumni  Sec- 
retary Buxton  White  was  selected  as 
its  secretary. 


Grammar  Grade   Teachers  Organize- 

The  grammar  grade  teachers  of 
the  East  Durham  High  School  met  on 
Friday  afternoon,  October  13,  1916, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
teachers'  club.  Mrs.  Viola  Young  was 
elected  president  and  Miss  Ethel 
Henry  secretary.  The  purpose  of  the 
Club  is  to  better  organize  and  syste- 
matize the  work  of  the  grammar 
grades.  It  will  meet  twice  a  month 
on  the  first  and  third  Fridays  in  each 
month. 

On  October  20,  1916,  the  club  held 
its  second  meeting,  which  was  fea- 
tured by  a  very  interesting  talk  by 
the  principal,  Mr.  Yoder.  on  "What 
is  Expected  as  a  Standard  for  Promo- 
tion in  Arithmetic  in  the  Grammar 
Grades."  This  was  followed  by  a 
round  table  discussion.  The  club 
hopes  from  time  to  time  to  take  up 


each  subpect  taught  and  discuss  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  it. 

The  following  are  members  of  the 
club:  Mrs.  Viola  Young,  Miss  Henri- 
etta Vaughn,  Miss  Uva  Srtayboru, 
Miss  Anna  Rigsbee  and  Miss  Ethel 
Henry. 

ETHEL  HENRY,  Secretary. 


The  teachers  and  pupils  of  Rose- 
wood High  School,  Wayne  County, 
picked  cotton  on  Saturday  in  Octo- 
ber and  gave  their  earnings  to  the 
betterment  fund.  They  realized  $8.58. 


Arbor  Day  at  Brightwood. 

Friday,  November  10,  was  ob- 
served at  Brightwood  school,  Guil- 
ford County,  as  Arbor  day.  The  pu- 
pils came  at  the  usual  hour  bringing 
trees  of  various  kinds,  nut-bearing, 
ornamental  and  shade  trees. 

E.  H.  Anderson,  Guilford's  effici- 
ent farm  demonstrator,  was  on  hand 
and  took  charge  of  the  planting.  He 
made  it  an  object  lesson  to  the  boys 
and  girls,  showing  how  to  prune  the 
roots  as  well  as  the  branches.  A 
number  of  holes  in  which  the  trees 
were  planted,  were  dynamited,  and 
a  number  were  planted  in  holes  dug 
with  pick  and  shovel.  He  told  the 
pupils  to  watch  the  growth  of     the 


Essentials  in  Spelling 
for  the  High  School. 

By  WILLIAMS,  GRIFFIN  AND  CHASE. 


The  result  of  a  concrete  study  of  the  writing  vocabulary  of 
more  than  2,500  high  school  children.  Model  lessons  in  word 
analysis.  Sample  lists  from  State  Examinations  provide  re- 
views and  drill  exercises.    Word  lists  from  subjects  studied. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORDS. 

According  to  analogy  in  spelling. 

According  to  difficulty  and  liability  to  confusion. 

Unclassified  lists. 

For  review  purposes  using  difficult  and  troublesome  words. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT  GUARANTEED, 

Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh, N.C. 


Cut  Down  Your 
Towel  Expense 


Eliminate  laundry  bills  and  cut  down 
towel  waste.  Onliwon  Paper  Towel 
Cabinets  will  do  this.  A  new,  clean 
towel  for  everybody— no  danger  of 
communicating  disease. 


ONLIWON 


t'oTel  cabinets 


Are  easily  attached  to  wood,  brick,  tile  or  marble.  Hold  200 
soft,  absorbent  paper  towels  that  will  not  injure  most  delicate 
skin.  They  supply  one  towel  at  a  time.  No  waste— -no  tearing- 
no  wash  bills.    They  save  money  and  provide  better  service. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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trees  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
determine  themselves  whether  it  paid 
to  dynamite  for  tree-planting. 

After  the  planting  was  finished 
each  grade  in  the  school  surrounded 
the  tree  for  which  the  grade  was  re- 
sponsible and  one  of  their  number 
having  been  chosen  as  orator  for  the 
occasion  made  an  appropriate  speech 
or  recitation. 

Each  teacher  of  the  school  also  had 
a  tree  planted  and  named  it  for  some 
celebrity  in  the  literary  world.  There 
were  two  other  trees  planted,  one 
named  for  T.  R.  Foust  and  one  for 
C.  H.  Ireland.  These  gentlemen 
were  on  hand  and  made  pleasant  re- 
marks. 

The  planting  ceremony  over  sand- 
wiches and  hot  coffee  were  served, 
after  which  all  repaired  to  the  house, 
where  a  very  pleasing  program  was 
rendered  by  the  children,  consisting 
of  appropriate  songs  and  recitations. 

After  this  program  was  finished 
Mr.  Foust  was  called  to  the  floor, 
and  after  a  few  pleasing  remarks  he 
introduced  Mr.  Ireland,  the  orator  of 
the  day.  Mr,  Ireland  spoke  on  "Pa- 
rental Responsibilty  and  and  Child- 
hood Obligation."  He  showed  that 
children  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  so  many  assets  to  help  their  pa- 
rents to  a  life  of  ease  and  idleness, 
but  must  be  regarded  as  "pearls  of 
great  price;"  that  the  day  is  fast 
coming  when  false  ideals  must  give 
way  to  the  true. 


Moving  Pictures  and  Health  Cam- 
paign. 

Greenville,  Nov.  15. — Beginning 
this  week,  Pitt  County  is  to  have  an 
educational  health  campaign  to  last 
for  three  weks.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  have  the  moving  pic- 
tures of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
given  at  various  points  in  the  cdunty, 
which  feature  alone  embraces  real 
moving  pictures  on  timely  and  inter- 
esting subjects,  including  health  and 
sanitation,  a  lecture  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  free  health  literature.  Fea- 
tures of  local  interest  will  be  added 
to  the  programs  as  the  campaign 
progresses. 

Grifton  was  chosen  the  beginning 
point  of  the  campaign.  Last  night 
at  this  place  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence greeted  the  moving  health  pic- 
tures and  manifested  much  interest 
In  the  occasion. 

The  motion  picture  outfit  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  comes  to  Pitt 
County  from  New  Bern,  where  it  was 
in  use  last  week  at  the  Eastern  Caro- 
lina Fair.  The  outfit  consists  of  a: 
modern  moving  picture  machine,  an 
electric  generating  outfit  which  fur- 
nishes electricity  not  only  for  operat- 
ing the  pictures  but  for  lighting  the 
building,  a  lecturer,  a  machinist  and 
a  large  number  of  films  on  timely 
health  subjects  including  comedies 
and  romance.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  outfit  carries  a  supply  of  health 
literature  for  free  distribution. 


To  Equip  Pi'esbyterlan  Schools. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Synod  in  Salisbury  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  in  hand 
the  matter  of  raising  a  fund  of  $1,- 
3  50,000  for  the  equipment  and  en- 
dowment of  the  ten  church  schools 
and  colleges  in  North  Carolina  under 
the  control  of  the  Synod,  or  its  Pres- 
byteries. If  the  amount  is  raised  it 
will  be  apportioned  as  follows: 

Union  Seminary,  Richmond,  Va., 
$50,000;  Davidson  College,  Queen's 
College,  Flora  Macdonald,  Peace  In- 
stitute, Statesville     Female     College, 


$100,000  each;  Westminster,  James 
Sprunt,  Elise,  Glade  Valley,  Albe- 
marle, $25,000  each.  This  is  just 
one-half  of  the  proposed  $1,350,000. 
Each  of  the  above  institutions  would 
receive  its  proportionate  fraction  of 
the  above  till  the  entire  $675,000 
has  been  paid  out. 

The  remaining  $675,000  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Synod,  who  will 
disburse  the  income  from  this  fund 
from  year  to  year,  as  in  their  judg- 
ment is  wise.  , 


Watch  the  date  on  your  label. 


(Smdi 


Imd! 

tivf  pupils  Oiu£mc7t4( 

constantly 

ask  questions.     If  your  school 
does  not  have  a  large  dictionary 
•why  not  bring  its  equipment  up  to 
maximum    efficiency    with   the   "One 
Supreme  Authority," — 

Webster's 
New  International 

This  great  book  not  only  answers  the  ordi- 
nary questions  of  spelling  and  pronunciation 
for  words  old  and   new,  but   unlocks  the 
doors    of    biography    and    geography,    art 
and  science. 

The  Best  Gift  to  Select. 

It  will  be  admired,  treasured,  and  used  long  after 

the  holiday  season  has  passed.      A  daily  reminder  of 

the  giver. 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.      30,000  Geographical  Subjects.       12,000  Biographical  Eotries. 
6000  Illustrations.  2700  Pages. 

REGULAR  and  INDIA-PAPER  EDITIONS. 
Write  for  specimen  pages,  etc.     Free,  to  Teachers,  a  new  booklet,  "tJnlocks  the  Door,"  contain- 
ing twenty-one  Lessons  in  the  Use  of  Merriam-VVebster  Dictionaries. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  BROWN  MOUSE 

BY  HERBERT  QUICK. 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR,  POSTPAID. 

On  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  List  for  1916-1917 


We  Supply  All  Kinds  ol  Books. 


Write  Us. 


Alfred  Williams  &  Co., 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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Guilford  Teachers  Organize. 

The  Guilford  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation held  thelj-  first  regular 
meeting  for  the  year  at  the  court 
house  Saturday  morning,  November 
11,  at  10:30. 

The  work  of  the  teachers'  reading 
circle  was  discussed.  The  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College  will  fur- 
nish competent  workers  from  their 
educational  department  to  help  the 
teachers  do  this  work  this  yeai 

The  high  school  teachers  elected 
W.  G.  Sneed,  of  the  Pomona  school, 
as  president;  B.  J.  Coltrane,  of  the 
Jamestown  school,  vice-president; 
Miss  Berta  Melvin,  of  the  Bessemer 
school,  secretary  and  treasurer.  This 
department  will  meet  on  the  second 
Saturday  in  December.  Dr.  Lesh,  of 
the  Normal  College,  will  be  on  the 
program  and  they  will  discuss  uni- 
form work  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
county. 

The  grammar  grade  teachers  elect- 
ed Mrs.  Gypsie  B.  Hyatt,  of  the  Deep 
River  school,  president,  and  Mls3 
Lucy  Henley,  of  the  Jamestown 
school,  secretary  and  treasurer.  They 
will  meet  on  the  second  Saturday  in 
December 

The  primary  teachers  elected  Miss 
Bettie  Aiken  Land,  of  the  Pomona 
school,  as  president;  Miss  Lucilla 
Hardin,  of  the  Pleasant  Garden 
school,  vice-president;  Miss  Ethel 
Long,  of  the  Bessemer  school,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Program  com- 
mittee; Miss  Katie  Kime,  of  the 
Pomona  school;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Huffin,  of 
the  Pomona  Mill  school;  Miss  Ora 
Scott,  of  the  S.  Buffalo  school. 


Educators  Plan  Great  Chautamjua 
For  South. 

Washington,  Nov.  19. — Establish- 
ment at  some  central  Soutbern  city 
of  the  Chautauqua  of  the  South,  sim- 
ilar to  the  institution  that  has  grown 
up  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Chautauqua, 
New  York,  has  been  decided  on  at 
a  conference  here  of  officials  of  the 
Southern  Conference  of  Education 
and  Industry  at  the  Chautauqua  in- 
stitution. 

Plans  announced  today  said  a  plant 
comparing  favorably  with  that  of  the 
parent  organization,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $2,000,000,  was  contemplated 
"to  further  the  educational  progress 
of  the  South." 

Dr.  D.  B.  Johnson,  of  Rock  Hill, 
iS.  C,  president  of  Winthrop  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,     and     the  re- 


tiring president  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  new  body.  Other  officers 
were  E.  J.  Williham,  Macon,  Ga., 
treasurer;  Dr.  A.  P.  Bourland,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Southern  Con- 
ference for  Education  and  Industry; 
Gov.  Charles  Henderson,  of  Alabama; 


Water  Colors.  Colored  Crayons 

Drawing  Papers  Drawing  Books 

ConstractioD    Papers 

Pencils,  Dyes,   Paste 

PRANG 

Compaay 

ChJcaB'J 
Bosiun 

ILbUi'Te}KrESi<CATi%S»Q&a9£EFREE     ^J£H 


IhOUSTRiAb 
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A.  A.  Murphree,  president  of  the 
University  of  Florida;  T.  J.  Woofter, 
dean  of  the  department  of  education. 
University  of  George;  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Welch,  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.;  Judge 
Wm.  L.  Ransome,  of  the  New  York 
City  court,  and  Wm.  Dunham  Foster, 
of  New  York,  directors. 


Christmas  BooI^s  and  Gifts! 

WHERE  TO  GET  THEM. 


We  carry  the  largest  line  of  Books,  Novelties,  Leather  Goods, 

Eastman's  Kodaks,  Kodak  Albums  and  allied  lines 

found  in  the  State,  and  we  solicit  your 

orders  now  for  the  Holidays. 

Don't  put  off  making  your  selections  early.    You  are  sure  to 
meet  with  disappointments  if  you  do. 

Send  for  prices  or  catalogues.     We  will  be  pleased  to 
serve  you  promptly. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


History  Stories  ot  Ottier  Lands 

Adopted  for  supplementary  use  by  the  States  of 
ARIZONA,  KANSAS  and  NEVADA. 

Book      I— Tales  From  Far  and  Near,  3rd  year 40c. 

Book    II — Tales  of  Long  Ago,  4th  year 40c. 

Book   III— The  Beginnings,  5th  year 50c. 

Book    IV— Lord  and  Vassal,  6th  year 50c. 

Book     V— The  New  Liberty,  7th  year 60c. 

Book    VI— The  Modern  World,  8th  year 60c. 

The  aim  of  this  series  of  books  is  to  provide  some  broad  out- 
lines of  European  history,  forming  an  excellent  back-ground  for 
American  history.  The  first  two  books  consist  of  simple  stories 
of  all  times;  each  of  the  latter  volumes  deals  with  a  definite 
period. 

The  series  contains  more  than  500  black  and  white  illustrations  and 
maps,  and  80  full-page  reproductions  in  four  colors  of  famous  histori- 
cal paintings. 

No  more  beautiful  school  books  have  ever  been  made. 

Row  Peterson  &  Company 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


623  S.  WABASH  AVE. 
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New  School  Building  at  Sanford. 

Sanford,  November  18. — Sanfordte 
handsome  new  $2  5,000  school  build- 
ing was  thrown  open  to  the  public 
last  night  when  the  faculty  of  the 
schools  and  J.  E.  Stout,  the  contrac- 
tor who  erected  the  building,  gave  a 
house-warimng  to  all  the  people  of 
Sanford.  It  was  the  first  view  of 
the  completed  building  that  the  more 
than  50  0  guests  had  had,  and  all  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  delighted  and 
surprised  at  its  completeness.  The 
building  possesses  all  the  latest 
ideas  and  equipment  in  school  room 
construction,  and  several  competent 
judges  stated  that  they  had  never 
seen  a  handsomer  building  of  its  size 
in  the  State. 

The  event  was  informal.  Vocal 
and  instrumental  music  was  furnish- 
ed in  the  auditorium,  and  B.  Cole, 
chairman  of  the  school  board,  and 
W.  C.  York,  a  member  of  the  board, 
and  Revs.  J.  B.  Willis,  H.  E.  Spence, 
and  W.  S.  Golden  made  short  ad- 
dresses.    Refreshments  were  served. 


Buncombe's   County   Commencement. 

The  schools  of  Buncombe  County 
held  this  commencement  on  October 
30.     A  press  notice  says: 

With  more  than  2,000  children 
here  and  IIS  receiving  certificates  of 
graduation  the  county  schools  com- 
mencement exercises  were  held  at  tlie 
city  auditorium  today.  It  was  a  great 
day  in  the  school  history  of  the 
county.  The  attendance  was  larger 
than  in  previous  years  and  the  gradu- 
ating class  was  the  largest.  Owing, 
to  a  ruling  of  the  health  department 
no  parade  of  the  children  was  held 
through  the  street,  although  about 
300  members  of  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M., 
headed  by  a  band  and  followed  by 
the  children  on  the  sidewalks,  march- 
ed from  the  county  courthouse  to 
the  auditorium. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat,  of  Wake  Forest, 
delivered  the  annual   address 

In  the  choral  singing  contest,  the 
first  event  of  the  day,  the  chorus  of 
of  the  Candler  High  School  won  first 


honors.  Spelling,  recitation  and 
declamation  contests  were  held  this 
afternoon,  it  being  necessary  to  use 
the  auditoriums  of  the  courthouse. 
Elks  Club,  city  auditorium  and  Ma- 
sonic Temple  for  these  events  in  or- 
der to  finish  in  one  day.  Hundreds 
of  exhibits,  ranging  from  paper  dolls 
to  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
the  various  schools  were  placed  in 
the  lobby  of  the  courthouse,  attract- 
ing much  attention. 

Government  Positions  for 
Teachers. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  tJ.  S.  Gov- 
ernment examinations  soon  to  be  held  through- 
out the  entire  country.  The  positions  to  be 
filled  pay  from  $1200  to  11800:  have  short 
hours   and    annual   vacations,    with    full   pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately 
to  Pranlilin  Institute,  Dept.  S.  228,  Rochester 
N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all  examina- 
tion dates  and  places  and  large  descriptive 
book,  showing  the  positions  obtainable  and 
giving  many  sample  examination  questions, 
which  will   be  sent   free  of  charge. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 

A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  September 
26,  1916. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  Pres., 

Greenville,  N.  C. 


Books  That  Teachers  Like 


BENSON'S 

English  Derivatives 

Provides  an  excellent  course  in  the 
derivation  and  meaning  of  words,  for 
use  in  first-year  high  school  and  in 
junior  high  school  classes.    44c. 


SANFORD  AND  BROWN'S 

English  Grammar 

Embodies  the  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
Grammatical  Nomenclature.  A  fresh, 
comprehensive,  and  practical  text.    72c. 


ELHUFF'S 

General  Science 

A  science  course  that  is  rich  in  con- 
tent, scientific  in  spirit,  educative,  and 
instructive  in  the  highest  degree.  $1.20. 

Laboratory  Manual  ready  in  De- 
cember. 


WELLS  AND  HART'S 

Geometry 

Comprises  not  only  a  minimum 
course  of  surpassing  clearness  and 
utility,  but  also  a  maximum  course 
that  adequately  meets  the  most  rigor- 
ous demands.    Plane,  80c.    Solid,  76c. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston        New  York        Chicago        Atlanta        San  Francisco 


A  Practical  High  School  Speller 


Common  Words  Commonly  Misspelled 

By  BRUCE  R.  PAYNE,  Ph.D.,  President  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Payne's 
COMMON  WORDS  COMMONLY  MISSPELL- 
ED. I  am  recommending  this  little  book 
to  the  high  school  teachers  of  our  State." 
—N.  W.  Walker,  State  Inspector  of  Pub- 
lic High  Schools  of  North  Carolina. 


If  you'd  like  to  see  some  sample  pages  of  this  unique  speller, 
ask  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  or  send  28 
cents  in  stamps  for  sample  copy. 

NAME 


P.O. 


N.  C. 


STATE. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 


Richmond,  Va. 
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The  Men  Observed  the  Boys  With  a  Great  Deal  of  Curiosity 
They  Found  the  Lads  Self-Reliant  and  Mentally  Alert,  But — 

This  was  at  a  pageant  recently  where  merchants,  doctors,  lawyers  came  together  for  an  hour 
daily  with  200  high  school  boys. 

"  It  was  clear  to  thf.  men— and  similarly  to  the  women  who  were  associated  with  the  high  school  girls— that  these  boys 
were  wofully  lacking  in  respect  for  the  ordinary  rules  of  English  grammar.  Such  expressions  as  "  I  seen,"  "  I  done," 
"  them  things,"  were  common.  Tenses  were  disastrously  mixed,  prepositions  abused,  and  plural  and  singular  confused." 
—Indianapolis  Sews. 

For  the  new  generation  it  -Rill  be  different.    With  the  help  of  these  books— 
THE  McFADDEN  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

By  Effie  B.  McFadden,  of  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School 

grade  children  are  to  be  saved  the  handicap  that  already  affects  their  high  school  brothers  and  sisters.    The  McFad- 
den Series  takes  in  hand  this  very  situation — the  common  errors  of  everj'day  speech.    It  lays  stress  on  the  essential 
things,  emphasizes  oral  English,  and  by  its  simple  and  interesting  material  it  gives  the  child  a  grip  on  the  ground  facts 
of  the  language.    It  teaches  him  to  correct  his  own  errors  of  speech  and  writing. 
Beautifully  illustrated  with  marginal  drawings,  with  color  plates  and  half  tones  that  evoke  interesting  stories. 


Third  to  Eighth  Grade  Inclusive 


MIKIMUM  COURSE 


MAXIMUM  COURSE 


CHICAGO 


Rand  McNally  &  Company 


NEW  YORK 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'  DESKS 

DOMESTIC  SCIEXCE  DESKS 
RECITATION'  SEATS 
OPERA  CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'  CHAIRS 
WINDOW  SH.AJJES 

SWEEPING  POWDER 
FIXX>R  OIL 
CBAYOX 


The  Southern 
Desk  Company 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 
BOX  776. 

The  Only  Desk  Factory 
in  the  Soutli. 


BLACKBOARDS 
SL.\TED  CLOTH 
LIQUID  SLATING 

L.\BORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIOX.VRIES 
FILING  CASES 
PORC-H  S^\1XGS 
DISINFECT-YXTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
>L\PS 
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Join  Our  Money-Saving  Magazine  Clubs. 

North  Carolina  Education  is  Now  Prepared  to  Handle 
Subscriptions  to  All  the  Leading  Periodicals. 


We  Save  You  Time— We  Save  You  Trouble— We  Save  You  Money— Send  Us  Your 

Subscriptions  for  Your  Favorite  Magazines. 


SIMPLK    DIRECTIOXS — RE.VD    CAREFULLY. 

Single  subscriptions  are  received  only  at  the 
regular  publisher's  price,  which  is  printed  in  the 
figure  column  to  the  right  of  the  name.  For  in- 
stance: if  Scribner's  Magazine  is  wanted  alone 
the  price  will  be  $3.00;  if  Harper's  Magazine 
is  wanted  alone  the  price  will  be  $4.00;  but  if 
both  are  ordered  at  one  time  the  two  form  a 
club  which  entitles  the  subscriber  to  the  club 
rate,  this  being  only  $6.00  for  both  magazines. 

TO  FIND   THE   PRICE   OP  YOUR   CLUB. 

Add  together  the  Class  Numbers  in  the  figure 
column  to  the  left  of  the  name,  and  multiply  by 


five.     The  result  will  be  the  club   price  in  cents. 

For   instance: 

American  Boy,  Class  Number 17 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Class  Number.  ...  40 
American  Magazine,  Class  Number..  15 
Everybody's  Magazine,  Class  Number       25 

Total     97 

Multiply    by    5    5 

Correct  club  price    $4.S5 

Always  state  whether  each  subscription  is  a 
renewal  or  a  new  one  and  when  it  is  to  begin. 

You  may  order  through  us  any  of  the  com- 
binations offered  in  the  standard  agency  cata- 
logues,  if  the  catalogue  is  designated. 

We  want  your  subscription  business. 


LIST    OF    PERIODICALS. 

Class  Publisher's 

Number  Price   until 

Jan.    1, 

Ainslee's     Magazine ni 

American    Boy m 

American     Magazine    m 

American    Magazine    and    "Wom- 
an's   Home    Companion,     (both 

to    one   address>     in 

American       Open      Air       School 

Journal      m 

American    Penman     m 

American    Printer    m 

Association    Men     (T.M.C.A.)..m 

Atlantic    Monthly    m 

Baseball    Magazine     m 

Bible    Review     m 

Birds    and    Nature    bi-m 

Black    Cat    m 

Bookman    Magazine m 

Boys'  Life   (Boy  Scouts'  Mag.)  m 

Boys'    Magazine     m 

Breeders'    Gazette    w 

Century     Magazine     m 

Christian    Herald w 

Collier's     AVeekly w 

Cooking    Club     Magazine m 

Cosmopolitan    Magazine    m 

Country    Gentlemen    ..w 

Country    Life    in    .America. ..  .ra 

Countryside     Magazine     m 

Craftsman     (Home    Building)     m 

Current    Events    40    weeks 

Current   History    Magazine 

Current    Opinion     m 

Delineator     m 

Everybody's      and         Delineator 

(sent    to    one    address) 

Designer     m 

Editor    (Mag.    for    Writers),    s-ra 

Editorial    m 

Educational    Administration    and 

Supervision     ....(10    numbers) 

Educational       Foundations       (10 

nos)    

Elementary       School       Journal — 

(10     numbers) 

English    Journal (10     Nos.) 

Etude    (for  all  musical  lovers)   m 

Everybody's    Magazine    m 

Everybody's       and       Delineator 

(sent    to    one    address) 

Forum    Magazine     m 


23 
35 
25 
40 


20 

15 
55 
20 
SO 
25 
25 
25 
17 
55 
17 
17 
20 
70 
30 

50 
16 
30 
20 
70 
60 
60 

8 
65 
65 

25 
40 

12 
36 
55 
40 

27 

30 

60 
27 
25 
40 


1917. 
1.90 
1.50 
1.60 


2.00 

1.00 
1.00 
3.00 
1.00 
4.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.00 
3.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
.40 
3.00 
3.00 
1,50 

3.00 


30 

60 
70 
30 
IS 
12 


60 
40 
23 
80 
30 
60 
45 
40 
60 
IS 

30 
15 
17 


30 
60 
70 
45 
45 
SO 
100 


17 
23 


.75 

SO 

2.00 

18 

3.00 

4-0 

30 

2.00 

17 

60 

1  50 

80 

25 

1.60 

50 

2.60 

27 

1.50 

30 

1.50 

16 

40 

3.00 

20 

2.50 

50 

Good    Housekeeping    lu  1.50 

Harper  s    Bazaar     3.00 

Harper's     Magazine     m  4.00 

Hearst's     Magazine     ra  1.50 

Hoard's    Dairyman    w  1.00 

Home    Needlework    Magazine.. m  .75 
Home      Needlework     &      Modern 

Priscilla     1.75 

House     and     Garden m  3.00 

House     Beautiful     m  2.00 

Housewives    League    Mag m.  1.50 

Independent     w  4.00 

Industriral    Arts    Magazine. . .  .in  1.50 

Inland    Printer     m  3.00 

Journal   of   Education w  2,50 

Jour.   Home  Economics   (10  Nos.)  2.00 
Jour.    PoUt.    Economy    (10    Nos.)  3.00 
Kindergarten      Primary        Maga- 
zine    tnew    sub) (10    Nos.)  1.00 

Ladies'    Home    Journal m  1.50 

Ladies    World     m  1.00 

LaFollette's    Magazine    m  1.00 

Manual  Training  Mag.   1,10  nos.)  1.25 

Metropolitan     Magazine m  1.30 

Modern    PrlscUla  (Needlework)  m  1.00 
Modern       Priscilla      and      Home 

Needlework     ni  1.75 

Mothers'     Magazine     m  1.60 

Motion     Picture     Magazine m  1.50 

Moving    Picture    World w  3.00 

Nation      w  4.00 

National    Geographic    Mag m  2.50 

National     Magazine m  3.00 

New     Republic     w  4.00 

New  Republic  and  Harper's 
Magazine  (both  to  one  ad- 
dress)       m  8.00 

New    York    Times    Book    Review, 

m  1.00 

New    York    World,    Tri-weekly..  1.00 
Normal      Instructor  —  Primary 

Plans   (10    numbers)  1.25 

North    American    Review m  4.00 

N      C.    Education     (10     Nos.)  1.00 

Nurse      m  2.00 

Office    Appliances    m  1.60 

Orange    Judd    Farmer    w  1.00 

Outing    Magazine    m  S.00 

Outlook w  4.00 

Pearson's     Magazine m  1.50 

Pictorial    Review m  3.00 

Popular    Educator    (10    numbers)  1.60 

Popular    Mechanics     m  1.60 

Progressive    Farmer    .w  1.00 

Review    of    Reviews    m  3.00 

Rural    New    Yorker    w  1.00 

St.     Nicholas     m  3.00 


19 
12 
50 


Saturday     Evening     Post w  1.50 

School    Arts    Magazine    (10    Nos.)  2.00 

Scientific    American w  4. On 

Scribner's  Magazine    m  3.00 

Short    Stories    m  1.50 

Smart     Set     m  3.00 

Something   to    Do    m  1.00 

Storytellers*     Magazine     m  1.50 

Survey     (Social     Service) w  3.00 

Today's    Magazine     m         .50 

Trained     Nurse     m  2.00 

Travel     Magazine     m  3.00 

Unpopular     Review     q  2.50 

Wallace's    Farmer    w  1.00 

Woman's     Home     Companion,  .m  1.50 
Woman's    Home    Companion    and 

American     Magazine     to     one 

address 3.00 

Woman's     Journal w  1.00 

Woman's    Magazine    m         .75 

World's    Work m  3.00 

(Only    In    Clubs    totalling    $3.00 

or   more). 
World's      Work      and      Harper's 

Mag.    (both    Co   one    address) ....  7.00 

Writer    (for   Literary   Works).. m  1.00 

Youth's    Companion    w  2.00 


THE     STORYTELLERS — (A    BOOK) 

Handsomely     Bound     In    Cloth,    3S4    pages, 
Sent    by     Mail     Post  paid     for    $  1 .60. 

Contains  40  Stories  to  Tell;  25  Articles  and 
Editorials  on  Storytelling,  and  Many  Inter- 
esting    and     Suggestive     Illustrations. 

Also  Subscribe  for  STORYTELLERS* 
MAG.\ZINE.  It  Is  Packed  Full  of  Good 
Things  for  You  Every  Month,  Stories  and 
Pictures. 

Storytellers   Magazine,   1   year $1.50 

Storjtellers     (Book)     S84    pages 1.60 

Total     $3.10 

BOTH   FOR    ONLY   $2.50. 

A   Thousand    Teachers    Should    Take   Advan- 
tage  of   this   Offer   Before   Christmas. 

Send   all   Orders  to 

NORTH    CAROLINA    EDUCATION, 

Raleigh,    N.    C. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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Important  Announcement. 

The  Mutual  Teachers'  Agency  of  Virginia  has  been  consol- 
idated with  the  Southern  Educational  Bureau,  with  a  success- 
ful school  principal  and  experienced  agency  manager  in  charge 
of  the  consolidated  agencies. 

We  offer  our  members  and  patrons  the  advantages  of  an  established  chentele  through- 
out the  Southwest  and  a  membership  Ust  representing  the  best  Colleges,  Conservatories 
and  Universities  of  America  and  foreign  countries. 

Our  members  have  been  located  in  Thirty-two  States,  salaries  varying  from  $3,000 
down.     No  place  too  large  or  too  small  to  receive  careful  attention. 

We  invite  correspondence  from  competent  teachers  deserving  and  desiring  better  sal- 
aries or  change  of  location. 

We  offer  to  school  officers  Free  of  Any  Charge  whatever  the  combined  resources  of 
the  two  agencies  and  twenty-four  years'  experience  in  the  agency  business. 

The  Soufliern  Educational  Bureau, 


RALEIGH, 


Established  1891. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


RGOPLATE 


(TRADE     MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 


WE  CAN  MAKE 
IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT! 

All  School  Supplies. 


Send  for  the  most  complete  Catalog  printed. 


Virginia  School  Supply  Co. 

P.O.  Box  1177.  2000-12  W.  Marshall  St. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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EDUCATION 

A.  cJournal  of  Education,  Rural  Progress, 
and  Civ^ic  Betterment 


Vol.  XI.    No.  S. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  JANUARY,  1917. 


F»rlce  :    $1  a  Year. 


It  is  new  Vear^iUbicb  Force  Shall  Rule? 

There  are  in  the  ivorld  two  forces  at  work,  love  and  hatred.  Hatred  destroys,  love 
builds ;  hatred  injures,  love  heals ;  hatred  embitters  life,  love  sweetens  it ;  hatred  is 
godlessness,  love  is  godliness.  The  supreme  question,  therefore,  is,  not  as  to  whether 
there  are  unlovable  persons  in  the  world  or  not,  but  rather,  which  one  of  these  two 
forces  would  you  have  to  rule  your  own  life  and  the  life  of  humanity  at  large,  love  or 
hatred  ?  Which  nutrition  would  you  give  your  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  those  who 
are  near  and  dear  to  you,  that  of  hatred,  or  that  of  love  ?  Can  it  be  your  aim  in  life 
to  aid  that  power  which  injures,  destroys,  embitters  life  and  estranges  God,  or  the 
power  which  heals,  builds  up,  sweetens  life  and  makes  one  with  God ?.  *  *  *  The 
designs  of  love  give  you  joyous  satisfaction  and  not  pain.  You  know  *  *  *  that  the 
fruits  of  hatred  are  bitter,  and  the  fruits  of  love  are  sweet.  Is  it  your  duty,  there- 
fore, to  give  your  life  over  to  the  power  of  hatred,  and  thus  increase  its  dominion 
among  men  and  multiply  its  bitter,  poisonous  fruit  in  the  world,  or  to  consecrate  your 
life  to  the  power  of  love,  which  you  idealize  and  adore,  and  whose  fruits  are  joy  and 
peace  ?  *  *  *  The  man  of  hate  is  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  lose  his  nobler  quali- 
ties, his  own  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  others,  and  to  occupy  the  smallest  and 
most  undesirable  social  sphere.  Therefore  love,  and  do  not  hate  /—Abraham  Mitrie 
Rihbany,  in  "The  Syrian  Christ." 
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To  Our  Customers  and  Friends  Throughout  the 
Carolinas,  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Alabama : 

We  wish  to  express  our  great  appreciation  for  the  1916 
volume  of  business,  by  far  the  greatest  in  our  experience,  and 
our  determination  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  increasingly 
intelligent  patronage,  as  to  quality,  prices,  and  service  iov  1917. 

TRENTON  STEEL  FRAME  DESKS  and  our  STEEL 
FRAME  SCHOOL  OPERA  CHAIRS  have  been  winners. 
Practically  every  important  order  in  Virginia,  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia,  where  they  have  been  considered  in  competition, 
has  been  awarded  us. 

We  have  stock  of  crayons,  blackboards,  desks,  book  cases, 
etc.,  in  RALEIGH  WAREHOUSE.  We  are  ready  to  serve  you. 

Wishing  that  you  may  enjoy  "The  Best  of  Everything" 
for  1917,  we  are,  sincerely  yours, 

SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


^ 

The  Southern 
Desk  Company 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 
BOX  776. 

The  Only  Desk  Factory 
in  the  South. 

SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'   DESKS 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DESKS 
RECITATION  SEATS 
OPERA  CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'  CHAIRS 
WINDOW  SHADES 

SWEEPING  POWDER 
FLOOR  OIL 
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BLACKBOARDS 
SLATED  CLOTH 
LIQUID  SLATING 
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DICTIONARIES 
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MAPS 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AS  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE 

T.  E.  Browne,  State  Supervisor  Secondary  Agricultural  Education. 

school  students  and   twelve  taking  agriculture,   all 
grades  included. 

Purpose  Should  Not  Be  to  Teach  Agriculture  at 
First. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  are  not  ca- 
pable of  chosing  for  themselves.  They  do  not  need 
instructors  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  What 
they  do  need  is  a  big-hearted,  broad-visioned  direc- 
tor or  guide  to  their  thinking,  and  thej'  should  be 
required  to  take  at  least  one  j'ear  in  general  agri- 
curture,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  farm- 
ers; nor  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  for  the 
Agricultural  College ;  but  that  their  eyes  may  be 
opened  to  the  beautiful  Nature  world  around  them, 
and  that  they  may  be  made  to  see  that  the  science 
of  agriculture  is  an  instrument  the  teacher  is  using 
to  train  their  minds  just  as  other  subjects  are  used, 
but  that  it  has  the  added  advantage  of  dealing  with 
life,  of  which  the  child  already  has  some  knowledge. 
The  more  knowledge  he  acquires  concerning  the 
formation  of  soils,  the  germination  of  seeds  and  pro- 
pagation of  plants,  plant  feeding  and  plant  growth, 
the  more  interesting  they  become.  The  more  intei- 
ested  the  student  becomes  in  the  subject  being 
taught,  the  more  value  the  sub.iect  has  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  mind  and  the  developing  of  the  finer  in- 
stincts of  life.  The  sooner  our  teachers  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  they  are  teaching  agriculture 
and  get  the  big  idea  of  the  profession,  namely,  the 
training  of  boys  and  girls  to  know  something  of  tlie 
possibilities  for  usefulness,  and  of  the  proper  rela- 
tions between  them  and  society,  the  sooner  will  our 
vocational  schools,  and  even  all  of  our  rural  schools, 
attain  to  some  degree  of  success. 

When  the  boy  in  the  eighth  grade,  who  has  never 
known  anything  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature — has  not 
learned  to  observe — is  required  to  take  one  year  in 
agriculture  under  a  real  teacher,  one  who  loves  Na- 
ture and  recognizes  its  influence  upon  the  character 
of  the  boy,  is  he  not  then  in  a  much  better  position 
to  decide  whether  or  not  he  wants  to  follow  the 
course  in  agriculture?  And  should  he.  after  that 
year,  decide  to  enter  a  higher  institution  and  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  legal  profession,  or  the  minis- 
try, is  it  not  worth  the  time  spent  that  he  has  had 
a  peep  into  that  science,  the  proper  application  of 
which  means  better  food  and  clothing  for  himself 
and  his  family? 

The  Part  the  Farm  Life  School  is  to  Play. 

For  a  long  time  yet  we  need  not  look  to  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  for  trained  men  to  go  back  to  the 
farm.  Important  positions  in  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice, in  the  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  at  at- 
tractive salaries,  will  take  all  the  best  of  these.  To 
meet  these  changing  conditions — the  demands  for  a 
more  intelligent  farnung  folk,  who  will  profession- 
alize agriculture — we  must  look  to  the  Farm  Life 
School — an  institution  which  gets  hold  of  the  nine- 


Vocational  education  in  the  rural  secondary 
schools  of  the  South  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  a 
spontaneous  demand  on  the  part  of  those  students 
of  economic  conditions  who  saw  no  valid  reason 
why  the  subject  matter  used  for  training  the  mind 
of  the  boy  and  girl  should  not  have,  in  addition  to 
the  mind-training  value,  a  practical  value.  There 
is  an  evei-increasing  demand  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  a  more  practical  education.  The  industries 
of  the  land  are  asking  that  institutions  of  learning 
emphasize  those  courses  which  turn  out  men  skilled 
for  the  numerous  jobs  awaiting  them.  Bankers  and 
other  business  men  are  clamoring  for  men  who  have 
at  least  a  small  degree  of  training  in  banking  and 
economics  before  entering  the  positions  of  trust. 
Skilled  labor  in  shop  and  factory  never  commanded 
a  higher  price  than  today.  Along  with  these  de- 
mands has  come  the  call  for  skilled  men  upon  the 
farm,  a  training  for  the  country  boy  which  not  only 
gives  a  broad  conception  of  his  place  in  the  com- 
munity and  country  life,  the  relationship  between 
him  and  the  world  about  hiiu,  but  also  gives  that 
boy  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  science  upon 
which  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  civilization  de- 
pends— the  science  of  agriculture. 

Why  Agricultural  Courses  Are  Not  Chosen. 

The  average  country  boy,  keen  of  insight  and  ob- 
servation, realizes  that  the  farming  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  has  not  demonstrated  the  use  of 
much  grey  matter.  If  the  business  of  farming  is  to 
be  recognized  as  a  profession,  it  must  be  profession- 
alized. Only  the  specially  trained  man  in  farming 
should  be  called  a  farmer;  the  others  are  merely 
laborers  or  hired  hands.  Too  often  the  country 
boy's  conception  of  agriculture  is  plowing  a  mule, 
hitched  to  a  Boy-Dixie  plow,  which  nearly  sends  his 
sou!  to  the  nether  world  every  time  the  point  strikes 
a  ground-stump,  the  digging  of  ditches  with  spade 
and  shovel  when  cold  water  is  several  inches  deep  in 
the  bottom,  and  pulling  fodder  (which  he  knows  is 
a  profligate  waste  of  labor).  In  addition  to  this 
conception  goes  the  attendant  unattractive  condi- 
tions he  meets  with  in  many  rural  homes ;  the  only 
water  supply  a  deep  well,  fifty  yards  from  the 
hotxse,  from  which  all  the  water  for  drinking  and 
bathing  must  be  drawn  with  bucket  and  chain;  no 
conveniences  for  writing  or  reading  in  the  home. 
There  is  usually  only  one  living  room,  where  all  the 
family,  together  with  dog  and  the  cat,  spend  the 
evenings  around  one  small  kerosene  lamp.  Can  one 
expect  this  boy  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years,  with 
these  conceptions  of  country  life,  to  choose  agricul- 
ture when  he  goes  to  the  high  school  if  there  is  any 
other  course  to  choose?  The  writer  knows  of  such 
schools,  where  the  agriculttiral  course  is  left  op- 
tional. One  has  a  full-time  teacher  of  agriculture, 
and  eighth  grade  agriculture  has  four  boys  in  the 
class.     Another  has   one   hundred  and  thirty  high 
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ty-five  per  cent  who  can  never  get  college  training.  • 
and  while  training  them  for  life  gives  them  a  usable, 
practical  knowledge  of  agriculture.  The  Extension 
Ser\-ice  is  reaching  thousands  of  adults  and  chil- 
dren, but  the  training  that  these  boys  shall  need  in 
the  future  is  a  more  extensive  and  technical  training 
than  they  can  get  from  the  club  work.  What  they 
need  is  the  training  given  in  the  farm  life  school, 
and  in  addition  an  opportunity  to  try  out  this  train- 
ing, to  apply  it  to  growing  something,  either  upon 
the  school  farm,  or  upon  some  home  project,  such 
as  club  work  offers. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  farm  life  school 
is  the  t>"pe  of  school  rural  North  Carolina  needs; 
the  larger  type  of  county  schools,  established  right 
out  in  the  countrj-  away  from  village  or  town  in- 
fluence, where  everybody  works,  and  is  net  ashamed 
of  it.  Where  every  boy  who  attends  is  expected  to 
take  the  course  in  agriculture,  and  every  girl,  the 
course  in  home  economics,  such  courses  not  to  ex- 
elude  the  great  basic  subjects  of  English,  mathe- 
matics and  history,  without  which  life  would  be 
warped.  A  school  where  the  industrial  subjects 
predominate,  where  the  influence  is  strictly  rural- 
ward:  a  really  ruralized  rural  school,  with  a  domi- 
nant desire  to  popularize  (not  dignify")  farming : 
where  the  boys  are  required  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  farm  work,  and  the  girls  a  certain  amount  of 
practical  work  in  home  economics.  The  boy  who  is 
preparing  for   entrance  into  the  classical  colleges 


would  not  be  expected  to  attend  such  schools  unless 
the  colleges  make  their  entrance  requirements  such 
as  to  accept  a  standardized  course  in  agriculture. 
There  are.  in  practically  every  county,  high  schools 
which  prepare  for  college  entrance  of  this  kind  re- 
fered  to  above.  This  farm  life  school  is  to  prepare 
boys  for  life  upon  the  farm,  and  for  usefulness  in 
their  communities,  while  at  the  same  time  preparing 
them  to  go  on  with  their  course  at  the  agricultural 
college.  It  is  to  prepare  a  girl  to  see  something 
else  in  the  preparing  of  foods,  in  the  keeping  of  a 
home,  in  the  beautifying  of  her  environment,  than 
drudgery,  while  at  the  same  time  preparing  her  to 
continue  her  studies  in  an  institxition  which  pre- 
pares for  larger  fields  in  home  economies  work.  This 
is  the  type  of  farm  life  school  which  is  going  to 
wield  the  greatest  influence  toward  the  shaping  of 
sentiment  in  our  rural  eommunities,  to  which  the 
farmers,  farmers'  wives,  their  boys  and  girls  are  go- 
ing to  look  for  guidance  and  inspiration.  For  the 
school  unit  of  territory  must  be  sufficiently  large  to 
secTire  proper  funds  for  efficient  teaching  and  ade- 
quate equipment  for  real  service. 

For  the  rural  high  schools,  with  farm  life  depart- 
ments, it  is  quite  different.  They  must  retain  their 
regular  courses,  but  one  year  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  .should  be  required,  and  due  recog- 
nition given  those  subjects  toward  graduation  in 
the  other  courses,  and  ac-cepted  toward  entrance 
into  higher  institutions. 


VALUE  OF  PRACTICAL  SEWING  AS  TAUGHT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Olive  Jean  lililler,  Teacher  Harbinger  School,  Currituck  Comity. 


"VTe  conceive  domestic  science,  art.  and  manual 
training  in  the  social  significance  as  types  of  pro- 
cess by  which  society  keeps  itself  going — as  agen- 
cies for  bringing  home  to  the  child  some  of  the  first 
necessities  of  community  life,  and  as  ways  in  which 
these  needs  have  been  met.  In  other  words,  these 
handicrafts  are  instrumentalities  by  which  the  com- 
munity and  school  in  co-operation  can  make  them- 
selves a  model. 

We  are  discussing  the  value  of  practical  sewing 
as  taught  in  our  public  schools. 

Xothing  is  more  essential  for  the  girl  of  mod- 
erate means  than  a  practical  knowledge  of  sewing 
and  dress-making.  Not  the  fancy  embroidery  stitches 
alone,  but  hemming,  patching,  darning,  and  the 
stitches  that  are  used  in  every-day-life.  Yet  few 
of  our  girls  of  today  can  boast  of  anything  more 
than  a  slight  knowledge  of  plain  sewing.  Where 
is  the  fault?  At  home  the  time  is  consumed  in 
other  ways  than  the  "hum  drum"  of  the  sewing 
machine. 

Mothers  often  neglect  this  side  of  their  daughters ' 
education.  The  girl  is  not  interested  in  sewing, 
looks  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  task.  Here  is  where 
the  school  is  needing  the  co-operation  of  the  com- 
munity so  that  much  may  be  accomplished.  The 
school  is  where  the  girl  gets  interested  (and  a  poor 
teacher  can  arouse  interest  in  any  normal  girl  in 
learning  to  sew).  It  is  human  nature.  -Once  you 
get  the  girl  interested,  she  shows  the  interest  at 
home,  and  the  parents  of  the  girl  realize  that  you 
are  teaching  their  children  something  worth  while 
and  of  great  value. 


After  the  interest  is  aroused,  the  girl  is  with  you 
in  raising  funds  for  domestic  science,  and  Art  Cab- 
ins. Rooms  have  been  built  by  that  little  streak 
of  interest  gone  out  from  the  teacher  to  pupils  and 
community. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  to  get  the  interest 
of  my  class?  By  all  means  do  not  compel  your 
girls  to  stay  too  closely  to  their  samplers  until 
every  stitch  is  learned.  Use  samplers,  but  teach 
a  stitch  then  apply  it  to  some  article  that  the  girl 
can  do  at  home.  Here  is  where  your  interest 
spreads. 

Teach  the  girl  the  value  of  sewing.  Compare  a 
neatly,  well-made  garment  to  a  shoddy  ready-made 
one.  Teach  them  the  financial  side  of  the  ques- 
tion.    The  saving  of  one-half  on  each  garment. 

Appeal  to  their  love  of  mother,  and  show  them 
that  they  can  really  be  of  service  to  her  in  help- 
ing do  the  family  sewiag.  Children  crave  the  feel- 
ing of  usefulness,  so  make  them  see  that  they  are 
of  great  value  and  that  they  are  expected  to  fill 
their  places  in  the  world — and  the  more  efficiently 
prepared  they  are.  the  better. 

Compare  the  different  clothes  as  to  use  and  cost. 
Make  them  feel  that  they  know  pure  wool  from  a 
mixed  cloth.  Correlate  this  lesson  with  your  sci- 
ence lessons.  They  are  better  able  to  understand 
the  real  value  of  costly  silk  compared  to  that  of 
cheap  silk  after  studjing  the  life  of  the  silk  worm. 

All  of  this  leads  to  our  one  aim  in  education,  that 
of  indepdendence.  Girls  will  soon  realize  that  they 
are  dependent  upon  the  help  of  others  in  making 
their  clothes.     It  is-  human  nature  to  want  to  -be 
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independent  and  surely  this  part  of  a  girl's  edu- 
cation should  not  be  neglected.  In  nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  only  le-ssons  a  girl  ever  gets  in  sewing  is 
at  school.    Our  schools  put  forth    every    effort    to 


train  our  future  wives  and  mothers  to  be  able  to 
keep  their  home  well,  that  is  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive, and  most  of  all,  to  keep  their  children 
neatly  clothed  at  the  least  cost  possible. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEEMEN 


1.  In  Electing  Teachers. — The  committee  shall 
meet  at  convenient  times  and  places  for  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  no 
teacher  shall  be  employed  by  any  committee  except 
at  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  such  committee,  due 
notice  of  such  meeting  having  been  given  at  three 
public  places  by  the  committee.  The  couutj-  board 
of  education  of  each  county  shall  fix  annually  a 
day  and  place  in  each  township  for  the  meeting  of 
the  township  or  district  committeeman  of  said  town- 
ships, who  shall,  in  conference  with  the  county  .su- 
perintendent, with  whom  application  must  have  pre- 
viously been  filed  by  all  applicants,  select  the  teach- 
ers for  their  respective  schools,  except  for  rural  pub- 
lic high  schools  Provided,  that  no  election  of  any 
teacher  or  any  assistant  teacher  shall  be  deemed 
valid  until  such  election  has  been  approved  by  the 
county  superintendent :  and  no  voucher  for  the  sal- 
ary of  a  teacher  of  any  school  shall  be  signed  by 
any  county  superintendent  unless  a  copy  of  such 
teacher's  contract  has  been  filed  with  him  as  herein 
provided,  and  unless  he  shall  have  received  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  such  teacher  has  been  elected  in 
strict  accordance  with  this  section.  Xo  contract  for 
teachers'  salaries  shall  be  made  during  any  year  to 
extend  beyond  the  term  of  office  of  the  committee, 
nor  for  more  money  than  accrues  to  the  credit  of 
the  district  for  the  fiscal  year  during  which  the  con- 
tract is  made. 

2.  The  Care  of  School  Property. — The  school  com- 
mittee shall  be  intrusted  with  the  care  and  custody 
of  all  schoolhouses.  schoolhouse  sites,  grounds,  books, 
apparatus,  or  other  public  school  property  in  the 
township,  with  full  power  to  control  the  same  as 
they  may  deem  best  for  the  interest  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  cause  of  education 

3.  In  Keeping  a  Record  Book. — The  school  com- 
mittee for  each  township  or  district  shall  keep  a 
book  in  which  shall  be  recorded  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  all  moneys  apportioned  to.  received  and  ex- 
pended by  them  for  each  school,  and  a  copy  of  all 
contracts  made  by  them  with  teachers.  The  com- 
mittee shall  have  authority  to  purchase  the  siipplies 
necessary  for  condiicting  the  schools  and  for  repairs, 
to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  sum 
of  twentA~five  dollars  in  any  one  year  for  each 
school :  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  give  school  committees  the  right  to 
make  expenditures  without  the  order  of  the  county 
board. 

[How  many  committees  keep  such  a  record  ?  The 
county  superintendent  should  furnish  the  committee 
a  record  book  for  the  above  purpose. — Editor.] 

4.  Has  a  Record  of  All  Such  Children  Been  Made? 

—The  committee  shall  furnish  to  the  teacher  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  a  complete  copy  of  the  census 
fui-nished  to  the  county  superintendent,  which  shall 
be  recorded  by  the  teacher  in  the  school  register. 
The  census  record  entered  in  the  register  shall  show 
th  name.  age.  and  sex  of  each  child  of  school  age  in 
that  district,  together  with  the  names- and  addresses 


of  the  parents  or  guardians.  The  census  report  shall 
show  also  the  nnumber  of  children  of  compulsory 
attendance  age.  and  the  committee  shall  furnish  the 
attendance  officer  a  separate  list  of  all  children  sub- 
ject to  compulsory  attendance,  containing  the  name, 
age.  race,  and  sex  of  each  and  the  names  of  their 
parents  or  guardians. 

There  shall  also  be  reported,  bj-  race  and  sex.  the 
number  and  names  of  all  persons  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  twenty-one  who  cannot  read  and  write, 
and  the  number  and  names,  by  race  and  sex.  of  all 
persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  and  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years,  designating  the  race  and  sex  and  the  address 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children. 

5.  The  Teacher  Shall  Report  to  the  Committee. — 
At  the  end  of  every  term  of  a  public  school  the 
teacher  or  principal  of  the  school  shall  exhibit  to 
the  school  committee  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
pupils,  male  and  female,  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance, the  number  of  pupils  completing  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  th  length  of  term,  and  the  time  taught. 
If  the  committee  is  satisfied  that  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  have  been  complied  with,  they  shall 
give  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school 
fund,  payable  to  such  teacher,  for  the  full  amount 
due  for  services  rendered:  but  monthly,  and.  if  re- 
quired by  the  county  superintendent,  weekly  state- 
ments and  reports  .shall  be  made  by  the  teacher  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  county  superintendent.  Or- 
ders on  the  treasurer  shall  be  valid  when  signed  by 
two  members  of  the  committee  and  eountersismed 
by  the  county  superintendent.  "Wlien  a  monthly  or 
weekly  report  of  any  school  where  the  district  does 
not  contain  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  children 
shows  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  school  censiis.  the  committee  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
order  the  school  to  be  closed,  and  the  money  due 
such  school  shall  remain  to  the  credit  of  that  school : 
but  all  funds  remainins  to  the  credit  of  such  school 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  unused  because  of 
non-attendance,  shall  be  returned  to  the  general 
fund  for  reapportionment,  unless  such  non-attend- 
ance shall  have  been  caused  by  providential  or  other 
unavoidable  causes. 

[How  many  committeemen  require  the  teachers  to 
report  to  them,  or  ever  see  a  report  of  the  work  of 
the  teachers? — Editor.] 


OREGON  STUDENTS  AGAINST  CIGARETTES. 

Cigarettes  are  not  sold  at  the  new  co-operative 
store  of  the  University  of  Oregon  students,  although 
the  store  is  not  on  University  property.  The  stu- 
dent directors  have  decided  temporarily  against 
cigarettes,  and  the  injunction  is  likely  to  ^tand.  The 
students  also  have  an  unwritten  law  against  smok- 
ing of  any  kind  on  the  campus. — University  of  Ore- 
gon Xews  Bulletin. 
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A  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


The  Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  York 
State  is  urging  the  schools  of  his  State  to  adopt  a 
course  in  physical  training  that  has  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  State  Inspector  of  Physi- 
cal Training.  Xew  York  State  has  a  law  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly  last  May  providing  for 
the  compulsory  teaching  "of  the  ways  and  rules  of 
health,"  and  this  course  is  in  response  to  that  law. 

Dr.  Finlej"  says  that  the  entire  program  is  prob- 
ably the  most  comprehensive  ever  authorized  by 
the  government  of  any  State  or  country  for  the 
health,  education  and  physical  training  of  school 
children.  The  syllabus  for  this  work,  together  with 
notes  and  instructions  to  the  teachers,  is  a  book  of 
many  pages,  but  the  outline  for  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  is  as  follows : 

1.  Physical  training  A:  Correlation  with  school  medical 

inspection,    daily   inspection    ot   every   class   by   the 
regular  class   teacher. 

2.  Physical  training  B:  Setting  up  drills  of  at  least 
two  minutes'  duration  at  the  beginning  of  each 
class  period,  or  at  least  four  times  every  school 
day,  under  the  direction  of  the  regular  class  teacher. 

3.  Physical  training   C:    Talks  on  hygiene,   two   ten   or 

fifteen   minute   periods   a   week,   under   the   regular 
class  teacher   or  a  teacher   appointed   for  this   spe- 
cial work  (to  go  into  effect  September,  1917.) 
Physical   training   D:    Suprvised    recreation,    organized 
play,   and   athletics. 

(a)  Immediate  Requirement — Physical  training  E 
may    be   substituted. 

(1)  Sixty  minutes  each  week  under  the  regu- 
lar class  teacher,  a  special  teacher,  or 
both. 

(b)  Additional  recreational  requirement,  to  go  into 
effect  not  later  than  September,  1917. 

(1)  For  schools  with  adequate  equipment  a 
minimum  of  four  hours  a  week,  at  least 
one  of  which  must  be  covered  in  the  regu- 
lar school  program;  the  other  three  hours 
may  be  satisfied  by  equivalents  accepted 
from  the  home  or  community  activities  of 
the  child. 

(2)  For  schools  without  adequate  equipment 
for  supervised  rereation  a  minimum  of 
three  hours  a  week  will  be  required,  all 
of  which  may  be  covered  by  equivalents 
accepted  from  the  home  or  community  ac- 
tivities of  the  child.  This  requirement 
for  inadequately  equipped  schools  must 
not  be  regarded  as  permanent  or  satis- 
factory. All  schools  should  eventually 
make  provision  for  meeting  the  require- 
ment as  outlined  above  in  paragraph  1. 

5.  Physical  training  E;  Gymnastic  drills,  sixty  minutes 
a  week,  under  special  teacher  of  physical  training. 

(a)  Immediate  requirement — May  substitute  the 
immediate  requirement  in  physical  training  D, 
supervised  recreation,  sixty  minutes  a  week, 
for  this  requirement  in  gymnastic  drills. 

(b)  Additional  requirement,  to  go  into  effect  not 
later  than  September,  1917.  All  schools  in 
which  there  is  adequate  space  and  equipment 
for  gymnastic  activities  will  provide  a  mini- 
mum of  sixty  minutes  each  week,  distributed 
in  at  least  two  periods  a  week. 

There  is  specific  provisions  for  allowing  students 
to  substitute  for  the  school  work,  beyond  the  100 


minutes,  am'  approved  occupation  or  diversion  at 
home  or  elsewhere  that  affords  healthful  exercise. 

"The  possibilities  of  this  program  of  physical 
training,"  says  Dr.  Finley,  "will  not  be  realized  rap- 
idly. Thousands  of  schools  will  be  unable  to  apply  at 
once  the  plan  proposed  for  ultimate  adoption,  but 
all  should,  and  undoubtedly  will,  be  able  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirement  set  for  this  year.  All 
schools  can  co-operate  more  intimately  with  the 
State  or  municipal  medical  inspection.  All  will  be 
able  to  give  talks  and  recitations  in  hygiene,  as  now ; 
and  all  will  be  able  to  carry  out  a  part  at  least  of 
the  requirement  in  physical   exercises. 

"The  setting-up  drills  are  easily  applied  by  any 
teacher  in  any  school.  The  supervised  recreational 
requirement  will  be  made  more  easily  in  many 
schools  through  the  substitution  of  equivalents  sug- 
gested by  the  Military  Training  Commission.  These 
equivalents  may  be  ahtleties  (under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  school),  ^vith  field  work  in  botany  or 
geology  and  the  like;  walking  to  school,  delivering 
milk,  membership  in  an  active  club  or  other  organi- 
zation in  which  there  is  a  recreational  equivalent, 
and  so  on.  The  gymnatisc  requirement  will  en- 
counter the  greatest  amount  of  difficulty.  In  the 
winter  months  and  during  inclement  weather  only 
those  schools  with  indoor  space  for  gymnastic  ac- 
tivities will  be  able  to  meet  this  requirement,  but 
at  other  times  the  school  yard  should  afford  most 
of  the  opportunities  of  an  indoor  gymnasium.  In 
the  course  of  time  all  school  buildings  should  be 
provided  with  such  space  as  will  not  only  serve 
for  gATnnastics  and  drills  but  for  play,  games,  com- 
petitions, entertainments,  and  community  gather- 
ings, especially  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State. 

"Pitpils  and  teachers  must  benefit  by  the  rational 
application  of  the  plan  (they  cannot  escape  profit- 
ing from  it  if  they  apply  it).  If  our  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  effective  health  habits  today,  they  and 
the  State  will  profit  tomorrow  through  a  healthier, 
happier,  and  more  vigorous  citizenship. 

"The  program  of  physical  training  will  have  its 
compensation  in  less  sickness,  longer  lives,  and 
greater  human  efficiency — and  that  means  greater 
economic  benefit  as  well  as  higher  effort  and  nobler 
accomplishments. " 


REAL  ECONOMY. 


Among  the  Japanese,  thrift  is  a  virtue  in  high 
esteem.  Two  old  misers  of  Tokyo  were  one  day  dis- 
cussing ways  and  means  of  saving. 

"I  manage  to  make  a  fan  last  about  twenty 
years,"  said  one.  "I  don't  open  the  whole  fan 
wastefully  and  wave  it  carelessly  about.  I  open 
only  one  section  at  a  time.  That  is  good  for  about 
a  year.  Then  I  open  the  next,  and  so  on  until 
the  fan  is  used  up." 

"Twenty  years  for  a  good  fan!"  exclaimed  the 
other.  "What  sinful  extravagance!  In  my  family 
we  use  a  fan  for  two  or  three  generations,  and 
this  is  how  we  do  it:  We  open  the  whole  fan,  but 
we  don't  wear  it  out  by  waving  it.  We  hold  it 
still,  like  this,  under  our  nose,  and  wave  our  faces!" 
— The  Youth's  Companion. 
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THE  SUNSHINE  BOY  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Rad  H.  Reed  tells  a  very  interesting  story  in  the 
"Van  Leuven  Browne  National  Magazine"  of  a 
North  Carolina  boy  who  is  almost  a  miracle.  It  is  a 
story  of  Lee  Alabry  whose  series  of  misfortunes  have 
been  sufficient  to  destroy  the  average  j'outh: 

There  are  thousands  of  cripples  all  over  America 
who  suffer  mental  and  physical  agonies  untold,  but 
the  life  of  Lee  Mabry,  Porter,  North  Carolina,  should 
cause  The  Commercial  Appeal  readers  to  live  the 
glad  game,  to  live  happier  and  to  be  more  thankful 
to  God  for  His  kindness  and  wonderful  mercies. 
What  this  boy  is  doing  under  circumstances  almost 
unbearable  is  an  inspiration  to  thousands  who  know 
him  and  who  read  his  cheerful  "friend  to  man" 
paper,  ''The  Sunny  South  Sunshine." 

In  1906,  while  hauling  a  load  of  wood  to  his  home, 
the  team  ran  away  and  Lee  was  violently  thrown 
to  the  ground.  Several  sticks  of  wood  fell  on  him 
and  broke  his  collar  bone,  left  arm  and  right  leg. 
besides  crushing  three  joints  of  his  backbone.  This 
caused  paralysis  from  heart  down  and  ever  since  he 
has  been  unable  to  walk.  At  the  time  he  was  ex- 
pected to  die,  but  that  pluck  of  his  yet  so  evident 
in  his  daily  life  kept  him  living  and  today  he  is  a 
blessing  to  those  who  once  saw  the  dark  side  of 
existence  and  have  renewed  their  lives  through  the 
intluenee  of  this  boy's  struggles.  Having  only  a 
mother  to  help  him,  and  the  finances  being  small, 
Lee  was  denied  an  operation  or  expert  surgical 
treatment.  In  1911  his  good  mother  died  and  the 
next  year  his  friends  made  it  possible  to  travel  to 
New  York  for  examination  by  a  specialist.  But  it 
was  too  late;  the  crushed  bones  and  muscles  had 
grown  into  a  position  where  an  operation  would  be 
useless.  So  Lee  came  home  undaunted — came  home 
to  make  the  most  of  his  life.  But  while  in  New  York 
a  lady  read  a  notice  of  Lee's  arrival  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  and  later  sent  him  a  typewriter  that  is  now 
seen  on  his  adjustable  table.  With  that  in  his  pos- 
session Lee  began  to  dream  of  doing  good  for  his 
fellowman.  and  the  Sunny  South  Sunshine,  a  four- 
page  monthly,  breathing  brightness  and  joy  of  life, 
was  the  result.  Now  he  has  5.000  actual  subscribers 
and  addresses  every  one  of  them  on  his  tj^Dewriter. 
How  about  that  for  pluck?  Think  of  5,000  names 
to  write  every  month.  Some  day  he  hopes  to  got 
enough  money  to  have  linotyped  addresses— in  the 
meantime,  writing  and  writing  all  day  long. 

Trouble  didn't  stop  with  the  first  accident,  for 
about  three  or  four  years  ago  a  wrong  movement 
while  sitting  in  a  buggy  after  church  service  caused 
his  right  leg  to  be  broken  again,  and  some  time 
after  that  he  fell  from  his  chair  and  broke  his  left 
leg,  also  dislocating  the  right  knee  joint.  With  all 
of  his  trials  and  suffering,  Lee  has  been  optimistic 
and  still  glad  that  part  of  his  body  is  left  to  try  to 
help  the  other  fellow.  Notice  his  cap  hanging  on 
the  wall — a  reminder  of  the  days  gone  by  when  life 
was  free  and  easy;  when  legs  and  backbone  were 
helping  him  to  run  about  the  farm.  Think  of  his 
life,  readers — would  you  give  up  or  go  to  it  and  vnn 
like  he  has  done?  He  has  killed  the  blues  before 
they  or  "it"  killed  him.  and  the  man  who  can  be- 
come a  "murderer"  in  that  way  shall  have  eternal 
freedom. 

Lee's  biggest  hope  is  to  build  one  of  the  best 
equipped   and   homelike   homes  for  cripples  in  the 


country,  where  they  can  learn  the  professions  as 
best  .suited  to  their  physical  capacities.  God  gives  a 
brain  to  most  cripples  who  apply  it  to  useful  under- 
takings— generally  helping  others  see  the  brighter 
side  of  life  and  making  their  position  more  comfort- 
able with  modern  invalid  beds  and  chairs. 

Says  Lee,  in  his  usual  vigorous  style:  'You  can 
probably  imagine  something  about  what  a  big. 
homey  home  I  am  always  dreaming  of,  but  whether 
T  will  live  to  materialize  this  great  hope  I  do  not 
know.  But  if  a  man  has  the  pluck  and  the  'gump- 
tion' to  go  for  a  thing  and  'stick'  till  the  very  finish 
there  is  nothing  too  big  to  be  accomplished.  With 
God's  hel])  I  mean  to  accomplish  something  for  the 
cause,  and  just  as  big  a  something  as  the  grit  in 
my  craw  will  grit — not  for  name  or  fame,  but  for 
poor  suffering  humanit\'. '' 

Listen  again  to  his  words:  "After  my  accident 
that  left  me  in  this  crippled  state  (some  people 
would  call  it  an  'awful  state')  I  used  to  pray  to 
God  for  hours  every  night  to  make  me  well  again. 
Sometimes  I  would  roll  off  the  bed  and  try  to  walk 
anyhow.  Finally  I  realized  just  how  helpless  I  was 
and  then  I  quit  the  selfish  pi-ayer  and  began  to  thank 
God  for  His  kindness  unto  me  to  leave  a  little  spark 
of  life  so  that  I  could  help  His  suffering  people." 

Hundreds  of  letters  come  to  him  saying  he  is 
preaching  a  sermon  worth  untold  happiness  to  his 
friends,  even  if  he  did  no  more  than  lie  there  flat 
on  his  back  and  smile  the  smile  that  won't  come  off. 
His  cheerfulness  has  helped  him  win  the  game,  and 
so  he  goes  on  through  life,  helpless  in  body,  but  a 
giant  in  mind  and  soul,  a  blessing  to  his  people  and 
a  servant  of  the  eternal  Christ  who  went  His  way 
doing  good. — The  Commercial  Appeal. 


NO  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  CIGARETTE  SMOKERS. 

When  two  men  such  as  Edison  and  Ford  join  in 
the  crusade  against  cigarettes,  no  father  or  mother 
can  fail  to  look  with  anxiety  upon  the  beginning 
of  the  habit  in  a  son  or  daughter.  Mr.  Ford  says 
to  his  friend,  the  American  boy:  "If  you  will  study 
the  history  of  almost  any  criminal,  you  will  find  that 
he  is  an  inveterate  cigarette  smoker.  Boys  who 
smoke  cigarettes,  as  a  usual  thing,  go  with  other 
smokers  to  the  pool-rooms  and  saloons.  The  cigar- 
ette drags  them  down.  Hence,  if  we  can  educate 
them  to  the  dangers  of  smoking,  we  shall  perform  a 
service." 

Mr.  Edison  says,  in  speaking  of  the  degeneration 
produced  by  narcotics  and  cigarettes:  "L^nlike  most 
narcotics,  this  degeneration  is  permanent  and  un- 
controllable. I  employ  no  person  who  smokes  cig- 
arettes." This  is  a  lesson  that  every  father  and 
mother  may  well  take  to  heart.  Already  some  of  the 
greatest  industries  in  this  country,  especially  the 
railways  refuse  to  employ  any  one  who  uses  alco- 
holic beverages.  Now  one  of  the  greatest  industries 
of  this  country,  that  presided  over  by  ]Mr.  Edison, 
refuses  to  employ  any  one  who  smokes  cigarettes. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  boy  who  learns  to 
use  tobacco  is  loading  himself  with  a  heavy  handi- 
cap for  the  race  of  life.  He  is  excludine  himself 
from  employment  in  some  of  the  greatest  industries 
in  the  world. — Harvey  W.  Wiley  in  Good  House- 
keeping. 
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MRS.  WINSTEAD'S  MOONLIGHT  SCHOOL 

Supt.   Charles  L.   Co   on.  Wilson  County. 


A  moonlight  school  was  organized  at  Page's 
schoolhouse.  Taylor's  township.  Wilson  County,  by 
Mrs.  :\rinnie  C."  Winstead  on  March  13.  1916,  and 
was  continued  to  June  30.  1916.  The  average  at- 
tendance was  17  pupils  during  that  entire  period. 

On  September  4,  1916.  this  moonlight  school  was 
re-organized  by  Mrs.  Winstead.  Up  to  the  first  day 
of  November  the  average  attendance  this  fall  was 
12  pupils. 

The  ages  of  those  attending  this  school  have 
ranged  from  8  to  60.  ^Irs.  Winstead  says  she  will 
continue  this  school  as  long  as  any  one  will  attend. 

Here  are  some  letters  written  by  those  Mrs.  Win- 
stead  is  teaching,  just  as  they  were  written,  follow- 
ed bv  her  comments: 

Elm  Citry.  N.  C. 
Movenber  22,  1916. 
Dear  mrs  winstead 

I  will  write  to  you  to  let  you  know  how  I  like 
the  moon  light  school  I  like  it  very  well  and  I  think 
I  am  learning  fast  and  I  learnt  how  to  spell  and 
read  and  rite  so  I  will  close  from 

Paul  Batts 
(Forty  3-ears  old  and  never  been  to  school.) 


Elm  city  n.  c. 
november22'  1916. 
Dear  ]Miss  winstead 

I  will  write  you  a  letter  and  tell  you  how  I  like 
the  Tuoon  light  school  and  I  think  I  am  learning 
very  fast  dont  you  I  will  close  for  this  time  so 
good  by  from  Leon  Jenkins. 

(_Yery  bright.  21  years  old  and  never  been  to 
school  but  one  day.) 


Elm  city.  N.  C. 
uovember  22  1916. 
Dear  ]\Irs.  winstead 

I  ■^^'ant  to  tell  you  how  T  am  like  the  ehool  I  like 
it  very  much  and  will  hate  when  it  stop  I  am  lem 
very  fast  and  think  I  will  lern  something  Tf  T  try 
very  haird  and  I  am  lem  how  to  work  arithmetics 
and  to  write  a  letter  and  to  read     very  truly  yours 

Susan  Batts 
(19  years  old  but  had  never  been  to  school.) 


I  am  sure  the  thanks  of  all  right  thinking  people 
are  due  Mrs.  Winstead  for  the  work  she  is  doing. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  one  in  Wilson  coun- 
ty'who  has  done  more  than  she  has  to  help  her  neigh- 
bors. Besides  this  moonlight  school  Mrs.  Winstead 
has  organized  a  canning  club  in  her  neighborhood 
and  is  a  helper  in  the  Sunday  school.  ^Mrs.  Winstead 
has  a  household  and  a  farm  to  look  after.  What  this 
excellent  woman  is  doing  for  her  neighborhood 
ought  to  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  to  do  more  to 
help  the  needy  and  unfortunate  around  us.  How 
small  this  story  must  niake  some  of  lis  teachers  feel. 
]\Irs.  Winstead  is  not  a  licensed  teacher  on  the  pay 
roll  of  this  county.  But  she  deserves  to  have  a 
first  grade  life  certificate  and  a  good  salarj'. 

This  brief  tribute  is  due  her  while  she  is  still  liv- 
ing and  working.  I  wish  this  might  inspire  others 
to  say  a  word  of  encouragement  to  her.  I  wish, 
too.  that  those  who  read  these  lines  might  be  in- 
spired thereby  to  say  a  word  of  cheer  to  the  teacher 
who  toils  with  their  own  children  six  hours  each 
day. 


School  Room  Methods  and  Devices, 


CONDUCTING  A  READING  LESSON 

By  C.  L.  Coon. 

There  are  five  points  in  the  study  of  every  lesson 
which  teachers  ought  to  emphasize.  These  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  assignment:  The  assignment  must  call  for 
a  conclusion  based  on  the  facts  of  the  lesson. 

2.  Organizing  the  facts:  This  is  a  brief  statement 
and  arrangement  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  lesson. 

3.  Judging  the  value  of  the  facts:  Deciding 
which  is  the  most  important  fact  in  the  lesson. 

4.  Conclusion :  This  is  a  statement  based  on  the 
assignment  which  tells  what  all  the  facts  taken  to- 
gether mean. 

5.  Initiative:  This  is  a  statement  by  the  pupils  as 
to  how  they  may  apply  the  facts  of  the  lesson. 

Below  are  two  short  lessons  Avorked  out  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  suggested  above.  Studv  them  care- 
fully. 

Sour  Grapes. 

(Text:  Howell's  First  Header,  p.  221. 

1.  Assignment :  Let  us  stud.v  this  story  to  find  out 
why  the  fox  said  the  grapes  were  sour. 

2.  Organizing  the  facts: 

a.  One  hot  summer  day  a  fox  saw  a  grape  vine 


full  of  sweet   grapes  on  a   cool   shady  tree  by  the 
roadside. 

b.  The  hungry,  tired  fox  thought  he  would  make 
his  dinner  on  those  grapes. 

c.  So  he  jumped  up  and  tried  to  reach  the  grapes, 
but   could  not. 

d.  After  trying  manj-  times  to  get  the  grapes,  and 
failing  each  time,  he  trotted  away  sa,yiug  they  were 
soiir  anyway. 

3.  Judging  the  value  of  the  facts: 

The  most  important  fact  in  this  fable  is  that  the 
fox  said  the  grapes  were  sour ! 

4.  Conclusion:  Now  why  did  the  fox  say  the 
grapes  were  sour?  He  said  the  grapes  were  sour, 
when  he  knew  they  were  sweet,  to  conceal  his  dis- 
appointment. 

5.  Initiative :  As  a  result  of  teaching  this  lesson, 
I  wish  mj'  pupils  not  to  act  or  to  tell  a  lie  to  con- 
ceal their  actual  feelings  over  some  disappointment, 
as  the  fox  did.  And  I  wish  my  pupils,  when  they  are 
disappointed,  to  be  manly  enough  to  say  so  and  not 
to  act  like  the  fox,  giving  others  an  opportunity  to 
say  'sour  grapes"'  at  them. 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 
(Text:  Howell  First  Reader,  p.  58) 
1.  Assignment :    Let  us  study  this  lesson  to  find 
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out  what  mistake  the  crow  made. 

2.  Organizing  the  facts: 

a.  One  day  a  crow  stole  a  piece"  of  cheese  from 
a  window  and  flew  to  the  limb  of  a  tree  to  eat  the 
cheese. 

b.  A  hungry  fox  in  the  near  by  woods  saw  the 
crow  with  the  cheese  in  her  mouth  and  planned  how 
he  might  get  the  cheese. 

e.  The  fox  came  to  the  root  of  the  tree  and  told 
the  crow  that  she  was  a  very  beautiful  bird,  but  the 
crow  made  no  reply. 

d.  Then  the  fox  ask  the  crow  to  sing  him  a  song, 
saying  that  such  a  beautiful  bird  must  have  a  beau- 
tiful voice. 

e.  This  speech  of  the  fox  so  pleased  the  crow  that 
she  forgot  all  about  the  cheese  and  opened  her 
mouth  to  sing.  Of  course  she  dropped  her  cheese 
and  the  fox  soon  ate  it  up  and  paid  no  further  atten- 
tion to  the  poor  caw-cawing  of  the  silly  crow. 

3.  Judging  the  value  of  the  facts:  The  most  im- 
portant fact  in  the  lesson  is  that  the  crow  tried  to 
sing  and  dropped  her  cheese. 

4.  Conclusion :   Now  what  mistake  did  the   orow 
*  make?    Evidently  she  made  the  mistake  of  listening 

to  the  lying,  flattering  words  of  the  hungry  fox. 

5.  Initiative:  As  a  result  of  teaching  this  lesson, 
T  wish  my  pupils  to  see  that  they  will  make  a  mis- 
take to  listen  to  the  flattering  words  or  speeches  of 
those  who  try  by  such  means  to  deceive  them  and 
cause  them  to  try  to  do  things  which  they  really 
can't  do  or  ought  not  to  trv  to  do. 


A  PRACTICAL  PROBLEM  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  W.  G.  Parror. 

Having  a  class  in  arithmetic  that  had  just  finished 
lumber  measure,  I  decided  I  woTild  let  them  work 
out  how  many  feet  there  were  in  our  new  wood- 
house  and  the  cost. 

The  first  thing  I  told  them  to  do  was  to  get  the 
number  of  feet  in  the  framing,  which  they  did  with 
very  little  trouble.  Next  T  told  them  to  get  the  area 
of  the  sides  and  ends,  and  find  out  the  number  of 
feet  in  them.  They  next  counted  the  planks  used 
for  sheeting  and  fottnd  the  number  of  feet  in  those. 
I  next  had  them  to  find  the  number  of  feet  in  the 
top.  The  measurements  being  complete  I  found  out 
the  cost  of  the  lumber  per  hundred  feet,  and  also 
the  cost  of  the  tin  per  square  and  had  them  figure 
the  cost. 

After  the  cost  had  all  been  figured  I  had  them  to 
find  out  how  manv  cords  of  wood  the  hotise  would 
hold. 

They  all  seemed  to  take  a  special  delight  in  this 
work,  because  they  could  see  what  they  were  doing 
and  were  not  working  blindlv  in  a  book. 


any  one  subject,  and  it  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  teacher's  brain. 

After  the  Roman  numerals  are  thoroughly  taught, 
it  is  none  too  often  to  devote  one  period  of  busy 
work  a  week  to  translating  twenty  or  thirty  Arabic 
to  Roman  numbers,  until  there  is  a  reasonable 
amount  of  perfection  in  doing  it.  Children  forget 
so  much  unless  there  is  frequent  drill. 
Lessons. 

Give  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  grade  in 
Arabic,  then  in  Roman.  Give  the  number  of  boys, 
then  the  number  of  girls,  in  like  manner.  Double 
the  number  of  each  then  double  the  total  in  like 
manner.  If  the  pupils  have  any  difficulty  drill  them 
on  the  Roman  table  from  I  to  X  then  build  up  to 
XX  and  so  on  to  C. 


TEACH  THE  ROMAN  NUMERALS. 

Roman  numerals  must  be  taught  early  in  the 
school  life,  for  we  are  constantly  coming  upon  them. 
It  takes  only  one  or  two  lessons  to  teach  them  to 
young  children,  but  it  takes  weeks  and  months  for 
the  majority  of  a  class  to  learn  them  and  read  and 
write  them  quickly  and  intelligently. 

Librarians  say  that  much  annoyonce  is  caused  by 
book  takers  who  can  not  read  Roman  numerals. 
Some  of  the  primary  arithmetics  devote  two  pages 
or  so  to  them,  which  is  a  very  good  beginning,  but 
no  text-book  could  be  made  large  enough  to  teach 


USE  OF  DICTIONARY. 

By  C.  L.  Coon.    , 
(How  many  teachers  can  answer  these  questions? 
Superintendent  Coon  will  answer  them  in  February 
Education.) 

1.  Make  and  name  the  diacritical  marks.  Illus- 
trate each. 

2.  Where  is  the  key  line?  What  does  it  contain? 
Use? 

3.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  dictionary  abbrevia- 
tions: Arch.,  A.  S.,  cf.,  coUoq.,  e.  g.,  imp.,  Mus.,  obs., 
obsoles,  p.  p.,  p.  pr.,  pret.,  Prov.,  q.  v..  Sun.,  vb.  n., 
viz.,  usu.,  V.  t.,  T.  i. 

4.  Guide  words — where  found?  What  each  indi- 
cates?   Use? 

5.  Give  meaning: 

(a)  II  Used  before  a  word  in  its  vocabulary  en- 
trance. 

(b)  Figures  following  respelling  of  words. 

(e")  Figures  used  in  connection  with  pictures^- 
fraction  2-3  after  leech  for  example. 

6.  How  does  the  dictionary  help  you  to  pronounce 
a  word? 

7.  How  are  compound  or  hyphenated  words  dis- 
tinguished in  the  dictionary  from  other  words  with 
hyphen  between  syllables' 

8.  In  what  way  is  syllabication  indicated  in  the 
dictionary? 

9.  What  directions  would  you  give  a  pupil  to 
enable  him  to  select  the  right  meaning  for  a  word 
in  any  given  sentence? 

10.  What  aid  will  the  dictionary  give  you  from 
the  standpoint  of  (a)  grammar,  (b)  spelling,  (c) 
composition. 


PIONEER  STORIES  IN  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

Mrs.  R.  K.  Bryan.  Scott's  Hill. 

The  synopsis  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Leash's  lecture  in  North 
Carolina  Education  for  last  March  on  the  value  of 
pioneer  stroies  in  the  grammar  grades  appealed  to 
me  as  one  of  the  best  ways  to  interest  children  in 
library  reading.  As  he  says,  "we  can  forgive  the 
pioneer  for  all  his  meanness  and  crossness  and  in- 
humanity and  just  admire  the  whole-hearted  rugged 
soul." 

To  interest  children  in  this  type  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  with  its  bravery,  endurance,  fortitude 
and  self-denial  is  to  have  taken  a  step  toward  strong 
character  building. 

I  have  used  these  stories  with  good  results  in  the 
grammar  grades. 
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A  SILENT  READING  TEST 


The  Southern  School  News  publishes  a  group  of 
tests  in  silent  reading  which  is  given  below.  The 
best  way  to  use  these  tests  is  to  have  as  many 
copies  of  each  as  there  are  children  in  the  room, 
give  each  a  copy,  and  after  allowing  time  suffi- 
cient, request  each  one  to  write  in  the  blank  or 
square  what  the  test  calls  for.  This  should  be 
done  bj'  the  child  without  any  explanation  from 
the  teacher  or  any  other  pupil.  If  it  is  not  conven- 
ient for  the  teacher  to  have  as  many  copies  of  each 
as  there  are  pupils,  the  teacher  could  write  one  at 
the  time  on  the  board  and  let  the  children  copy  it. 

These  tests  are  for  children  of  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  Try  them  and  see  how  well 
your  children  can  read  understandingly.  The  grad- 
ing values  are  indicated  in  parenthesis. 

1. 

(2)  The  air  near  the  ceiling  of  a  room  is  warm, 
M'hile  on  the  tloor  it  is  cold.  Two  boys  are  in  a 
room,  James  on  the  floor  and  Harry  on  a  box  eight 
feet  high.     Which  boy  has  the  warmer  place? 

2. 

(3)  If  gray  is  darker  than  white  and  black  is 
darker  than  gray,  what  color  of  those  named  in 
this  sentence   is   lighter   than   gray? 

3. 
■  (3)  We  can  see  through  glass,  so  we  call  it  trans- 
parent.    We  can  not  see  through  iron,  so  we  call 
it  opaqtie.    Is  wood  opaque,  or  is  it  transparent  ? 

4. 

(4)  My  shepherd  dog  can  run  faster  than  any  of 
my  father's  large  herd  of  cattle,  but  he  will  not 
chase  a  rabbit  because  he  learned  long  ago  that 
a  rabbit  could  easily  outrun  him.  If  my  dog  is 
no  slower  than  other  shepherd  dogs,  draw  a  line 
under  the  fastest  runner  of  the  three  animals  named 
below. 

rabbit  shepherd  dog  cow 

5. 
(4)  If  you  find  a  word  in  this  sentence  which  may 
be  used  "to  denote  color,  draw  a  line  under  it,  but 
if  you  do  not  find  such  a  word,  draw  a  line  under 
the  first   word   of  the   sentence. 

6. 
(4)  In  going  to  school,  James  has  to  pass  John's 
house,  but  does  not  pass  Frank's.     If  Harry  goes 
to  school  with  James,  whose  house  will  Harry  pass, 
John's  or  Frank's? 


is  left  into  a  second  stack,  and  the  remainder  into 
a  third  stack.     Which  stack,  is  the  largest? 


(51  A  boy  goes  to  school  in  the  morning,  goes 
home  at  noon  for  lunch,  returns  to  school  at  1 
o'clock,  and  returns  home  at  4  o'clock.  How  many 
times  does  he  travel  the  distance  between  home 
and   school   that   day? 


(5)  Here  are  two  squares.  Draw 
a  line  from  the  upper  left-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  small  square  to  the  lower 
right-hand  comer  of  the  large 
square. 

9. 

(6)  A  farmer   puts   one-half  the   hay   from   his 
field  into  the  first  stack,  then  two-thirds  of  what 


oD 


If  both  squares 
a    cross   in   the 


10. 
(S)  There  are  two  squares  and  a 
circle.  If  the  circle  is  the  largest 
of  the  three,  put  a  cross  in  it.  If 
the  square  is  smaller  than  the  cir- 
cle, put  a  cross  in  the  large  square, 
are  smaller  than  the  circle,  put 
small  square. 

11. 
(8)    Read  these   carefully: 

Bears  are  larger  than  bugs. 
Houses  are  larger  than  bears. 
Then  bugs  are  not  as  large  as  mountains. 
I  have  tried  to  make  no  false  statement  among 
these    four.      If    I    have    succeeded,    underline    f:he 
word  success.     If  I  have  failed,  underline  he  word 
failure. 

success  failure 

12. 
(8)   If  a  man  takes  an  hour  to  walk  around  a 
square,  each  side  of  which  is  a  mile  in  length,  how 
long  will  it  take  him  to  walk  eight  miles? 

13, 
(10)  A  list   of   words   is   gi^'en   below.     One   of 
them  is  needed  to  complete  the  thought  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :   The  roads  became  muddy  when 

the  snow — ■ , 

Do  not  put  the  missing  word  in  the  blank  space 
left  in  the  sentence,  but  put  a  cross  below  the  word 
in  the  list  which  is  next  above  the  word  needed 
in  the  sentence, 
water 
is 

melted 
snow 


TEACHING,    READING,   ARITHMETIC,    SPELL- 
ING AND  LANGUAGE  THROUGH  COOKING. 

The  National  Department  of  Agriculture  is  ren- 
dering a  fine  service  in  its  Co-operative  Extension 
Work  in  Agrieiilture  and  Home  Economics.  Its 
latest  bulletin  on  the  "Use  of  Poultry  Club  Pro- 
ducts" should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  domestic 
science  teacher  in  the  State.  The  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  could  use  the  bulletin  also.  The  pu- 
pils might  take  the  recipes  home  with  them  and 
prove  their  value.  Next  day  there  could  be  a 
lesson  that  would  be  of  great  value.  Yes.  the 
teacher  can  instruct  the  club  in  cooking  without  the 
use  of  a  stove  or  any  equipment  in  the  school 
room.    Use  the  equipment  of  the  home. 

Girls  could  copy  the  recipes  from  dictation  and 
learn  much  about  writin?.  They  could  tell  the  re- 
sults of  their  investigation  at  home  and  improve 
their  laneuage.  They  could  use  the  units  of  meas- 
ure and  learn  some  arithmetic  that  is  worth  while. 
Readins'.  writing,  spelline.  language  and  arithmetic 
cnuld  be  taught  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, because  the  aids  used  in  the  instruction  are 
very  valuable  as  knowledsre.  Here  is  a  real  force 
at  work  that  could  be  used  by  everv  teacher  in  the 
State.  This  was  Pestalozzi's  method  and  these  wer? 
the  aids  he  used. 
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A  PAGE  OF  POEMS  FOR  JANUARY 


Winter.  * 

0  wonderful  -world  of  white ! 
When  trees  are  hung  with  laee, 
And  the  rough  winds  chide, 
And  snowflakes  hide 
Each    bleak   unsheltered   place; 
When  birds  and  brooks  are  dumb.- -what  then? 
Oh,  round  we  go  to  the  green  again. 

— Selected. 

i[    n    n 

Always  Speak  the  Truth. 

Be  the  matter  what  it  may, 

Always  speak  the  truth ; 
If  at  work  or  if  at  play. 

Always  speak  the  truth. 

1[     II     H 

The  Obligation  of  Friendship. 

You  ought  to  be  fine  for  the  sake  of  the  folks 

Who  think  you  are  fine. 
If  others  have  faith  in  you  doiibly  you're  boiind 

To  stick  to  the  line. 
It's  not  only  on  you  that  dishonor  descends; 
You    can't    hurt    yourself    without    hurting    your 
friends. 

You  ought  to  be  true  for  the  sake  of  the  folks 

Who  believe  you  are  true. 
You  never  should  stoop  to  a  deed  that  your  friends 
.  .  Think  you  wouldn  't  do. 

If  you're  false  to  yourself,  be  the  blemish  but  small, 
You  have  injured  your  friends;  you've  been  false  to 
them  all. 

For  friendship,  my  boy,  is  a  bond  between  men 

That  is  founded  on  truth; 
It  believes  in  the  best  of  the  ones  that  it  loves. 

Whether  old  man  or  youth. 
And  the  stern  rule  it  lays  down  for  me  and  for  you 
Is  to  be  what  our  friends  think  we  are  through  and 
through.  — Ex. 

H     H     H 

Our  Heroes. 
Here's  a  hand  to  the  boy  who  has  courage 
To  do  what  he  knows  to  be  right; 
When  he  falls  in  the  way  of  temptation 
He  has  a  hard  battl,e  to  fight. 
Who  strises  against  self  and  his  comrades. 
Will  find  a  most  powerful  foe ; 
All  honor  to  him  if  he  conquers. 
A  cheer  for  the  boy  who  says,  ''No!" 

There's  many  a  battle  fought  daily- 

The  world  knows  nothing  about ; 

There's  many  a  brave  little  soldier 

Whose  strength  puts  a  legion  to  route. 

And  he  who  fights  sin  single-handed 

Is  more  of  a  hero,  I  say. 

Than  he  who  leads  soldiers  to  battle, 

And  conquers  by  arms  in  the  fray. 

Be  steadfast,  my  boy,  when  you're  tempted, 

To  do  what  you  know  to  be  right ; 

Stand  firm  by  the  colors  of  manhood, 

And  you  will  o'er  come  in  the  fight. 

"The  right,"  be  your  battle-cry  ever 

In  waging  the  warfare  of  life ; 

And  God,  who  knows  who  are  the  heroes. 

Will  give  you  the  strength  for  the  strife. 

— ^Phoebe  Gary. 


THE  BABY. 

I  use'  to  be  the  baby 

'Fore  the  other  baby  came, 
I  didn't  know  that  maybe 

I'd  have  to  change  my  name; 
But  now  I'm  only  "Brother," 

He's  "Mother's  precious  pet" 
(I  guess  she's  stayed  my  mother, 

But  I  haven't  ast  her  yet.) 

I  thought,  though  he  was  tiny 

And  he  looked  so  very  queer; 
He'd  get  over  being  whiny. 

When  he  found  that  I  was  here. 
I  thought  before  we  knew  it 

We'd  be  chummy  as  could  be; 
But  I  ain't  goin'  to  do  it, 

'Cause  he  isn't  nice  to  me. 

I  mustn't  even  hold  him 

Lss  he  drops  onto  the  floor, 
An'  it  doesn't  do  to  scold  him; 

It  just  starts  him  in  to  roar. 
I  am  goin'  on  to  seven. 

And  I  go  to  bed  alone ; 
But  I  wish  he'd  stayed  in  heaven 

Till  he'd  got  a  little  grown. 

P'r'aps  some  day  there'll  come  another, 

It  would  be  a  funny  joke; 
Then  he'd  have  to  be  the  brother 

An'  be  told  his  "nose  was  broke." 
It  would  start  him  yellLn'  maybe, 

But  I'd  tell  him  just  the  same,  '     .    •■ 

That  he  couldn't  be  the  baby  ■•Tir'=-T.c'^ 

When  the  other  baby  came. 
— Ethel  M.  Kellej',  in  the  September  St.  Nichols, 
H     H     H 
ONWARD. 

Thank  God  a  man  can  grow!  '   ' 

He  is  not  bound 

With  earthward  gaze  to  creep  along  the  ground: 

Though  his  beginnings  be  but  poor  and  low, 

Thank  God  a  man  can  grow ! 

The  fire  upon  his  altars  may  burn  dim. 

The  torch  he  lighted  may  in  darkness  fail,-^ 
And  nothing  to  rekindle  it  avail, — 

But  high  beyond  his  dull  horizon's  rim, 

Arcturus  and  the  Pleiads  beckon  him! 

— Florence   Earle    Coates,   in   Atlantic   Monthly, 

December,  1906. 


c:lc-!£0 


CHEERING. 

Mistress— "I  shaU  be  very  lonely,  Bridget,  if  you 
leave  me." 

Bridget — "Don't  worry,  mum.  I'll  not  go  until. 
ye   have   a   houseful  of   company." — Boston   Trails. 


No  reading  of  books  can  develop  a  great  person- 
ality; nothing  can  make  you  great  but  thought; 
therefore,  Think,  Think,  THINK  !-WaUace  W.  Wat- 
tles :  The  Science  of  Being  Grate. 


Do  not  forget  that  no  numbers  of  North  Carolina 
Education  are  published  for  the  vacation  months  of 
July  and  August.  The  next  issue  will  be  the  Sep- 
tember number. 
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TTj^.^Tr;  iji:'.ili  try  the  reading  test  li^a:  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  mmiber  of  Education.  Follow  tiie 
suggesnons  and  s^e  how  well  votxr  pupils  can  read. 


The  Southern  Educational  Bureau  of  Baleigh  has 
entered  upon  the  twenty ^ixth  year  of  serrice  in  the 
cause  of  securing  positions  for  teachers.  The  iltr 
tual  Teachers"  Agency  of  Virginia  has  been  consoli- 
dated with  the  Bureau  with  an  experienced  Agency 
Manager  in  charge . 


Dr.  Charles  A  ilcMurry.  of  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teaeliers,  Xahsrilie.  Tctiti.,  writes  the  Edi- 
tor, "I  haTe  been  readii^  your  last  number  of  Nortii 
Carolma  EdacatioD,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  in  its 
eontent  and  Tariety  of  good  material,  it  is  very 
fine.'' 


The  National  Association  of  State  Superrisors 
and  Inspectors  of  Bural  School  will  hold  its  next 
aTinual  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association  at  Kansas  City..  Mo..  February  2Sth  to 
March  2nd-  1917. 


Supt.  E.  W.  -Joyner.  of  Dare,  writes:  "North 
Caroliaa  Education  is  growing  better  all  the  time 
and  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  see  each  teacher  in 
the  county  subscribe  for  it."  And  he  is  a  superin- 
tendent who  does  not  stop  with  desiring — he  is 
sending  in  the  subscriptions. 


How  many  school  principals  understand  the  state 
of  the  school  finances,  so  thoroughly  that  they  can 
make  helpful  recommendations  to  their  boards? 
This  is  an  important  matter  and  school  msn  should 
study  the  business  side  of  the  school  with  as  much 
care  as  they  study  the  course  of  instraction. 


Teachers  who  desire  a  good  method  for  teaching 
children  to  write  a  composition  may  follow  with 
considerable  profit  the  method  used  by  3£iss  Xeta 
Boyee,  fifth  grade  teacher  in  the  Eoanoke  Bapids 
School     A  full  account  of  her  work  appeared  in 


December  Education,  page  15.  Inexperienced  teach" 
ers  should  keep  this  page  before  them  until  they  de- 
velop a  method  of  their  own. 


ASSOCJIATION   OF    COLLEGES   AKD   SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SOUTHEEN  STATES. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  .Schools  of  the  South- 
em  States  was  held  at  Trinity  College,  November 
16-17.  About  one  hundred  delegates  representing 
all  the  Southern  States  were  present. 

One  important  part  of  this  Association  is  the  work 
of  the  Accrediting  Committee  that  classifies  the 
secondary  schools  and  fixes  the  standards  by  which 
the  schools  are  measured. 

Since  this  is  an  important  part  of  the  Association 
the  discussion  revolves  around  the  question  of  stand- 
ards. 

"SVe  shall  have  more  to  say  later  about  the  work 
of  the  Association  as  it  relates  to  the  secondary 
schools  in  North  Carolina. 


A  LESSON  ON  GOVEENMENT. 

Now  is  the  time  to  teach  all  children  and  espec- 
ially the  upper  grammar  ana  high  school  classes 
some  phases  of  civil  government.  The  General  As- 
sembly convenes  in  January.  How  will  it  be  organ- 
ized? Who  will  be  the  presiding  oSeer  of  the 
Senate  and  how  is  he  elected!  Who  will  be  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  House  and  how  is  he  elected? 
"What  other  officers  are  needed  and  how  are  they 
elected?  What  committees  will  be  appointed  and 
why?  What  part  does  the  Governor  take  in  the 
work  of  the  General  Assembly!  How  does  a  bill 
become  a  law? 

Teachers  shotild  read  the  daily  papers  and  each 
day  tell  the  pupils  of  the  work  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  whole  State  is  now  interested  in  this 
department  of  government.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
time  to  teach  children  some  real  civil  government. 


AS  TO  EXAMINATIONS. 

A  city  school  teacher  writes  the  Editor  that  she  is 
informed  "that  you  are  in  favor  of  abolishing 
examinations''  and  she  requests  him  to  '"send  me 
any  material  that  you  may  have  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject." 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "Examination"  is  in- 
terpreted variously.  Therefore,  there  are  many  dif- 
feretn  kinds  of  exercises  labeled  "examinations." 
For  example,  a  personal  interview  with  a  pupil 
or  a  teacher  might  be  the  best  kind  of  an  examina- 
tion. The  evil,  however,  is  found  in  the  habit  of 
waiting  tmtil  pupils  have  reached  a  given  date  in 
the  school  year  when  a  number  of  isolated  and  dis- 
connected questions  is  asked  in  order  for  the  teacher 
to  learn  how  much  of  the  term's  work  the  pupils 
can  recalL  Such  an  examination  is  little  or  no  test . 
of  judgment,  or  power  or  skilL    It  is  a  memory  test. 
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Much  of  the  dishonest  work  in  school  is  the  result 
of  these  memory  tests,  since  tie  chief  value  of 
knowledge  seem^  to  be  found  in  the  one  act  of  re- 
producing a  fractional  part  on  paper. 

Examinatons  may  become  valuable  aids  in  the 
education  of  the  child,  as — - 

1.  Frequent  reviews,  oral  or  written,  in  order  to 
measure  the  progress  of  students  from  week  to  week 
or  month  to  month. 

2.  Generalization  or  summaries  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  topic  or  book  in  order  to  give  the  pupil  an 
idea  of  the  whole  . 

3.  Problems  of  a  practical  nature  that  will  re- 
quire of  the  pupil  the  assimilated  knowledge  of  a 
topic  in  order  to  solve  them. 

The  chief  trouble  is  found  in  the  fact  that  many 
teachers  have  too  narrow  a  meaning  of  the  word 
■  ■  Examination. 


one  of  our  sixth  grades,  where  this  prayer  has  been 
repeated  every  morning  this  term,  there  was  only 
one  child  perfect.  Eighteen  showed  inability  to 
write  it  at  aU.  The  Catholic  creed,  the  Twenty- 
Third  Psalm,  and  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep "  were 
frequently  confused  with  the  Lord's  Prayer." 


ARE  STUDENTS  GROWING  MORE  DEFICIENT 
IN  THEIR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  BIBLE? 

Suprintendent  J.  H.  Phillips  of  Birmingham  gave 
a  test  recently  to  see  what  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
the  elementary  grades  possessed.  In  writing  of  the 
test  Superintendent  Phillips  said  that  the  pupils  of 
the  higher  elementary  grades  were  requested  to 
write  from  memory  the  Lord's  prayer. 

'"The  test  was  submitted  to  more  than  5,000  pu- 
pils,'' he  said.  -As  might  have  been  easily  antici- 
pated, the  results  were  very  surprising.  Any  at- 
tempt at  accurate  classification  of  the  papers  would 
be  impossible.  In  the  second  grades,  only  about 
25  per  cent  could  reproduce  it  in  such  manner  as  to 
show  that  it  had  been  verbally  momorized.  In  the 
seventh  grade,  the  highest  in  which  the  test  was 
submitted,  only  about  50  per  cent  cotild  reproduce 
it  in  writing  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  In  the 
intermediate  grades,  the  percentage  of  fairly  accu- 
rate reproduction  varied  from  25  to  50.  It  was  a 
revelation  to  the  teachers  to  find  scores  of  pupils 
who  had  participated  every  morning  in  the  concert 
repetition  of  the  Lord's  prayer  unable  to  reproduce 
it  consecutively  in  writing,  or  even  to  repeat  it  alone 
A  rough  classification  of  the  5,000  pupils  participat- 
ing in  the  test  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  Number  regarded  as  perfect,  5  per  cent. 

2.  Number  regarded  perfect  in  subject  matter,  but 
defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  etc,  30  per  cent. 

3.  Number  using  wrong  words  or  phrases,  20  per 
cent. 

4.  Number  showing  only  partial  knowledge,  20 
per  cent. 

5.  Number  showing  entire  lack  of  knowledge,  25 
per  cent. 

One  principal,  in  reporting  the  results  of  the  test, 
says: 

' '  The  result  of  the  test  that  surprised  me  most  was 
not  that  children  could  not  write  the  prayer  cor- 
rectly, but  that  there  were  so  many  who  could  not 
repeat  it  individitally.  In  the  second  grades,  out 
of  68  pupils,  only  46  cotild  repeat  the  prayer.     In 


SHOULD  WE  TEACH  SIX  DAYS  A  WEEK? 
By  M.  L.  Early,  Clemmons.  N.  C. 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  by  Mr.  MeBrien 
on  lengthening  the  term  of  otir  rural  schools:  also 
the  original  by  ilr.  Poe  in  the  Progressive  Far- 
mer. 

Most  stirely  we  need  to  improve  our  Southern 
rural  schools.  But  Mr.  Poe's  figures  tend  to  lead 
us  to  a  somewhat  erroneous  conclusion.  The  mere 
fact  that  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  have  practically 
twice  as  long  school  terms  as  we  have  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  their  children  get  twice  as 
much  schooling  and  twice  as  many  chances  for 
success  in  life  as  otir  children.  While  their  chil- 
dren tJTiish  the  seventh  grade  at  13  and  14,  many 
of  ours  make  up  for  the  short  term  and  lost  time 
completing  the  work  at  16  or  IS.  For  instance, 
the  average  age  of  our  eighth  grade  student  is  17. 
The  writer  had  a  chance  at  college  only  after  22. 
Thus  a  great  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  get  an 
excellent  education  even  under  the  disadvantages 
of  short  terms  and  working  on  the  farms  for  six 
or  seven  months  dtiring  the  year.  Of  course  the 
children  in  the  more  favored  States  get  the  same 
thing  in  life  from  two  to  fotir  years  earlier  than 
ours. 

Regardless  of  what  other  States  may  do.  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Southern  rural  schooL  on  account  of 
our  system  of  farming  and  our  climate,  is  chained  to 
a  comparatively  short  term  for  the  present  and  near 
futtire.  Our  larger  boys  are  needed  on  the  farms 
much  of  the  year.  Frankly,  who  is  to  be  hired  to 
take  their  places  and  often  where  is  the  pay  of 
hireling  to  come  from?  We  had  just  as  well  face 
the  facts. 

But  I  do  see  one  sensible  way  by  which  we  can 
lengthen  our  school  work  and  still  keep  the  terms 
short — run  six  days  in  the  week  just  as  all  other 
business  enterprises  do.  Why  not'  Verily.  I  do 
not  believe  otir  children  would  be  overworked.  From 
personal  observation  and  experience  this  seems  to 
be  the  best  present  means  of  lengthening  our  rural 
terms.  To  the  five-day  system  (.taken  from  the 
ancients"*  we  are  bound  only  by  custom.  To  the 
six  months'  term  we  are  botind  largely  by  neces- 
sity of  our  system  of  farming  and  climate. 

At  the  Clemmons  Farm-Life  School  we  are  se- 
riously thinking  of  changing  or  trying  to  change 
to  a  six-day  school  week,  and  thus  accompish  eight 
present -time  months  in  seven.  There  will  be  objec- 
tions, to  be  sure,  but  I  believe  our  people  will  see 
the  logic  in  this  plan  and  take  hold. 


If  he'd  been  anybody  but  a  teacher.  I  think  he'd 
have  looked  discouraged-  but  teachers  have  no 
business  with  discouragement. — Lighton's  "Happy 
Hollow  Farm." 


Few  men  ever  get  rich  on  a  salary  alone.  But 
the  habit  of  thrift  can  be  acquired  on  the  small- 
est salary,  and  that  habit  has  made  many  rich. — 
MacGresor's  Book  of  Thrift. 
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Teachers'  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 
COURSE  FOR  1916-1917. 


THE  READING  CIRCLE  FOR  JANUARY. 

The  book  to  be  used  in  the  spring  term  is  Public 
School  Education  in  North  Carolina,  by  Edgar  "W. 
Knight.  Teachers  should  secure  copies  of  this  book 
at  once. 

I 
First  Assignment 

Read  the  Preface  and  Chapters  I  to  IV,  Inclusive. 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  "history  of 
education?"  By  the  term  "professionalizing  the 
teacher?"  How  can  the  history  of  education  be  of 
help  to  the  teacher?  What  is  the  practical  value  of 
the  subject? 

Chapter  1.  Why  was  educational  growth  slow  in 
.  colonial  North  Carolina  ?  Study  the  questions  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter,  noting  especially  1,  2,  3,  6,  7, 
8,  and  9. 

Chapter  II.  Study  the  suggestions  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter,  noting  especially  questions  1,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  8,  9,  10.  Is  there  anything  in  our  modern  educa- 
tional system  which  suggests  the  principle  of  the 
old  apprenticeship  system? 

Chapter  III.  Distinguish  between  North  Carolina 
under  the  lords  proprietors  and  under  royal  owner- 
ship. Note  any  change  in  education  after  the 
change  in  ownership  in  1729.  Study  questions  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Chapter  IV.  Read  this  chapter  carefully,  noting 
anything  of  educational  or  historical  interest  in 
your  county  during  the  time  covered  by  the  period 
discussed  here.  What  academies  were  in  your  coun- 
ty? Study  questions  3,  4,  -5,  6,  7,  and  8.  Discuss  in 
your  teachers'  meeting  questions  9,  10,  and  11. 
Consider  questions  12  and  13  and  discuss  the  method 
of  teaching  referred  to  in  13. 

II 

Second  Assignment 

Read  Chapters  V  to  VIII,  Inclusive. 

Chapter  V.  Read  this  chapter  carefully,  studying 
the  report  made  by  Murphey  in  1S17.  How  did  his 
plan  for  a  school  system  differ  from  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Walker  the  same  year?  Study  questions 
1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  9,  and  10.  What  arguments  did  the 
governors  of  the  period  use  in  recommending  the 
establishment  of  schools? 

Chapter  VI.  Note  the  growth  of  sentiment  in  fa- 
vor of  the  establishment  of  a  school  fund.  Note  the 
origin  of  the  fund  established  in  1825,  trace  its 
growth,  and  study  its  uses  before  the  war,  its  final 
loss,  and  its  reorganization  in  1903.  Then  study  all 
the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  noting  espec- 
ially 1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  10,  and  11. 

Chapter  Vll.  Why  was  so  little  accomplished  for 
education  between  1825  and  1837?  Study  the  optu 
letter  which  appeared  in  The  Raleigh  Register,  and 
quoted  in  this  chapter,  and  note  the  arguments  made 
against  education.  Have  you  ever  heard  in  your 
community  similar  arguments  against  public  educa- 
tional improvement?  Study  the  letters  of  Dr.  Cald- 
well given  in  this  chapter.  Then  note  questions  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  9. 


Chapter  VIII.  Compare  the  law  passed  in  1839 
with  the  present  school  law  of  the  State.  Compare 
the  course  of  study  provided  for  by  the  earlier  law 
with  the  present  course  for  the  schools.  Consider 
and  discuss  questions  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

A  discussion  of  these  topics  will  appear  in  the 
February  number. 


ONE  HUNDRED  TROUBLESOME  WORDS. 

The  following  words  are  fairly  entitled  to  be 
called  the  hundred  worst  words.  Probably  they  are 
more  often  misspelled  by  high  school  pupils  than 
are  any  other  100  words  in  the  language : 


1   accept 

51   peace 

2   accommodate 

52   piece 

3   affect 

53   plain 

4   all    right 

54   plane 

5   already 

55   planed 

6   angel 

5  6   planned 

7   angle 

57   precede 

8   ahtletic 

58   prejudice 

9  believe 

59   preparation 

10   benefit 

60   principal 

11   business 

61   principle 

12  calendar 

62   privilege 

13   committee 

63   proceed 

14   complement 

64   professor 

15   compliment 

65   quiet 

16   describe 

66   quite 

17   din 

67   receive 

18    dine 

68   recommend 

19   diner 

69   refer 

2  0   dining 

71   referred 

21  dinner 

71   seize 

22   disappear 

72   separate 

23   disappoint 

73   shepherd 

24   effect 

74   seige 

2  5   eighth 

75   similar 

26   equal 

76   stationary 

27   equation 

7  7   stationery 

2  8   except 

78   stopped 

29   forty 

79   studying 

30   forty-five 

80   there 

31   fourth 

81   their 

32    government 

82   to 

33   grammar 

83   together 

34   hoping 

84   too 

35   hopping 

85   truly 

3  6   immediately 

86   two 

2  7   judgment 

87   until 

38   laboratory 

88   village 

3i)    lead 

89   villain 

40   led 

90  weather 

41  loose 

91   weird 

42   lose 

92  where 

43   losing 

93   whether 

44   necessary 

9  4   which 

45   niece 

95   whose 

46   ninety 

96   writ 

47   occasion 

97  write 

48   occurred 

98   writer 

49   parallel 

99   writing 

50   Parliament 

100   written 

— From  "The  Correction  of  Themes."  Houghton" 
Mifflin  Co.,  publishers. 
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would  not  only  not  be  out  of  place, 
but,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  is  re- 
quired for  obt&^ining  the  best  re- 
sults in  class  use.  W.  F.  M. 


NOl'ES  AND  COJOIENT. 

Dr.  William  H.  Mace,  for  twenty- 
five  years  head  of  the  history  depart- 
ment of  Syracuse  University,  and 
also  the  author  of  a  number  of  wide- 
ly known  text  books,  has  been  ap- 
pointed editor  of  their  educational 
texts  by  Rand  McNally   &   Company. 

H  f  H 
The  output  of  educational  litera- 
ture continues  without  abatement, 
says  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  although  during  1915 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  volumes  devoted  to  education,  the 
number  for  1915  being  237  books. 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  give  the  num- 
ber for  the  present  year. 

f     1[     IT 
Newark's  experiment     in     all-year 

schools  is  working  out  so  well  that 
superintendents  and  school  boards  in 
other  cities  are  giving  such  a  plan 
favorable  consideration.  A  very 
illuminating  discussion  of  the  matter 
of  economy  in  our  plan  of  education, 
particularly  in  the  secondary  schools 
is  to  be  found  in  Professor  W.  P. 
Russell's  "Economy  in  Secondary 
Education"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany). Professor  Russell  has  made 
a  comprehensive  study  of  European 
practice. 

S      11      U 
What    is    your   definition    of    "The 

Junior  High  School"?  The  quota- 
tion is  the  title  of  an  illuminating 
24-page  discussion  issued  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  New  York.  It 
was  written  by  Ernest  P.  Wiles, 
Principal  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools  of  Evansville,  Indiana. 
This  city  opened  its  first  Junior 
High  School  in  1912,  the  work  of 
which  is  outlined  in  the  last  five 
pages  of  this  very  interesting 
pamphlet. 

II  H  If 
The  importance  of  history  in  the 
new  "socialized"  curriculum  de- 
mands of  the  teacher  not  only  a  large 
knowledge  of  the  subject  but  wisdom 
in  planning  her  work.  About  two 
hundred  recitation  periods  of  forty- 
five  minutes  each  are  allotted  in 
which  to  teach  a  thousand  years  of 
ancient  history,  twenty  centuries  of 
English  history,  and  the  story  of  our 
own  people.  The  student  is  imma- 
ture; his  knowledge  of  books,  small; 
his  interest  far  from  zealous.     Also, 


he  is  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  and 
by  his  vote  will  one  day  influence, 
for  good  or  ill,  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  Obviously  each  lesson  must 
be  carefully  planned.  An  exceeding- 
ly helpful  guide  to  this  end  is  found 
in  "The  Teaching  of  History"  by  E. 
C.  Hartwell,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  This  dis- 
cusses means  of  arousing  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject,  stimulates  research 
and  historical  judgment,  correlates 
history,  geography,  literature  and 
the  arts,  and  cultivates  ideals  of  gov- 
ernment. (Houghton  Mifliin  Com- 
pany). 

f  1[  H 
The  study  of  arithmetic  In  the 
schools  is  useful  as  mental  training 
and  also  as  a  preparation  for  doing 
the  business  of  life.  Which  use  do 
you  regard  as  having  the  higher 
value?  A  neat  little  pamphlet  on 
"The  Modern  Teaching  of  Arith- 
metic" will  prove  interesting  to 
many  teachers.  It  will  be  sent, 
without  charge  we  suppose,  to 
teachers  who  apply  for  it  to  D.  C. 
Heatb  &  Company,  New  York,  by 
whom  it  is  published  in  connection 
with  a  description  of  the  Walsh- 
Suzzallo    arithmetics. 


NOTICES   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

Irving's  The  Sketch  Book.  Edited 
by  Elmer  E.  Wentworth,  A.  M. 
Cloth,  423  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 
Allyu  &  Bacon,  Boston  and  New 
York. 

One  of  the  largest  volumes  in  the 
"Academy  Classics"  series  of  this 
publishing  houc;';.  It  has  the  at- 
tractive uniform  binding  of  the 
series,  a  portrait  of  Irving,  and  is 
highly  pleasing  in  its  clear  print  and 
high  quality  of  paper.  The  intro- 
duction is  brief,  too  brief,  and  the 
notes  are  none  too  full  for  best  re- 
sults. W.  F.   M. 


George      Eliot's       Silas      Mamer. 

Edited  by  W.  Patterson  Atkinson. 
A.  M.,  Vice  Principal  of  Lincoln 
High  School,  Jersey  City.  Cloth. 
2  02  pages.  Price  30  cents.  Allyn 
and  Bacon,  Boston  and  New  York. 
While  the  binding  is  of  the  "Acad- 
emy Classics"  series,  the  introduc- 
tion (S  pages)  and  notes  (4  pages) 
prepared  nearly  19  years  ago  are 
not  adequate  for  the  present  time 
This  classic  is  now  presented  in  the 
moving  picture  theatres  and  is  read 
by  so  many  pupils  below  the  college 
age,      that     much     fuller  apparatus 


Moni  The  Goat-Boy.  By  Johanna 
Spyri,  translated  by  Elizabeth  P. 
Stork,  with  an  introduction  by 
Charles  Wharton  Stork,  A.  M., 
Ph.D.  Illustrations  in  color  by  Ma- 
ria L.  Kirk.  Cloth,  72  pages.  Price 
50  cents,  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

A  classic  of  Switzerland  and  its 
mountain  life.  It  was  added  in  Octo- 
ber to  the  beautiful  "Stories  All 
Children  Love"  series.  The  style,  the 
story,  the  illustrations  are  all  of  the 
kind  to  captivate  and  charmingly  en- 
tertain children.  Heidi,  by  the  same 
author,  is  another  story  of  the  Swiss 
mountains  published  in  the  same 
series. 


Keep-Well  Stories  for  Little  Folk. 

By  Mary  Farinhalt  Jones  M.,  D. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Cloth,  140 
pages.  School  edition  60  cents  net; 
trade  edition  7  5  cents  net.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Hygienic  facts  in  the  form  of 
stories  that  lay  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  children  and  effectively  im- 
plies upon  their  young  minds  lessons 
of  cleanliness,  good  food,  fresh  air, 
and  exercise.  These  "keep-well" 
stories  bear  a  felicitous  title.  The 
stories  are  set  off  by  many  pictures 
that  strikingly  illustrate  some  worthy 
point  and  now  and  then  a  whole 
health-lecture  is  served  in  a  little 
poem  thrown  in  between-stories.  A 
capita!  little  story  book  it  is,  for 
teachers  or  for  mothers. 


Hungry  Stones  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Bengali  by 
Various  Writers.  Cloth,  2  71  pages. 
Price,  $1  35.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

A  collection  of  thirteen  stories  by 
the  mvstic  poet  of  India  whose  vol- 
ume "Gitanjali"  won  for  him  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Literature.  In  four 
years  he  has  become  probably  the 
most  widely  read  of  modern  poets. 
These  stories  appear  for  the  first 
time  In  an  authorized  English  ver- 
sion. Some  of  them,  notably  "The 
Victory."  was  translated  by  the 
author  himself  and  all  were  trans- 
lated under  his  supervision.  The 
first  venture  into  reading  one  of  these 
stories  brings  the  reader  to  feel,  withi 
Ernest  Rhys,  "the  touch  of  a  born 
tale-teller." 


The  Fanner  and  His  Friends.     By 

Eva  March  Tappan,  Ph.D.  Cloth,  il- 
lustrated, 106  pages.  Price  45  cents. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

This  is  Book  I  of  a  series  of  four 
Industrial  Readers.  It  Is  well  print- 
ed in  clear  type  and  attractively 
illustrated  with  full  page  engravings, 
but  these  features  were  not  needed  to 
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give  enhancement  to  the  charmingly 
written  chapters.  The  book,  while 
not  written  to  provide  agreeable 
reading,  has  the  high  quality  of  be- 
ing captivating  while  it  leads  its 
young  readers  to  see  and  know  and 
understand.  Some  of  the  chapter 
headings  are:  "The  Farmer  of  To- 
day,' "Sugar,  the  Food  of  Hard 
Workers,"  "The  Little  People  of  the 
Hive,"  "Her  Royal  Highness,  the 
Hen,"  "The  Ways  of  Sheep,"  "In  a 
Cotton  Field,"  and  "In  a  Logging 
Camp." 


Socializing  the  Child:  Sarah  A. 
Dynes,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  302  pages.  Silver  Burdett  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

This  book  is  "a  guide  to  the  teach- 
ing of  history  '  in  the  Primary 
Grades."  It  treats  of  certain  aspects 
of  social  education  and  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  ways  and  means  of  en- 
larging the  child's  experience  so  as 
to  favor  the  development  of  the  his- 
toric sense.  Part  I  is  a  study  of 
child  nature.  Part  II  gives  a  full 
and  valuable  treatment  of  history 
aids,  devices  and  the  subject  matter 
necessary  in  developing  the  historic 
sense  of  the  child.  Primary  teach- 
ers will  find  this  book  especially 
helpful. 


Xatural     Freehand     Writing.     By 

John  H.  Haaren,  Associate  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  City  of  New  York. 
Six  Manuals,  32  pages  each.  Per 
dozen,  96  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,   Chicago. 

The  letter  forms  in  this  system 
are  those  prescribed  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education.  The  method  is 
based  on  muscular  movement  exer- 
cises. The  exercises  are  graded  and 
are  usable  by  children.  Specific  di- 
rections accompany  every  lesson. 
Practice  in  the  movement  exercises 
and  letter  forms  is  applied  in  varied 
and  interesting  words  and  sentences. 
The  words  selected  are  short  and  the 
sentences  have  been  chosen  with  a 
view  to  correlation  with  the  work  in 
history.  The  author  has  avoided  many 
pitfalls  which  have  beset  other 
authors  of  writing  systems,  who 
have  had  in  view  the  needs  of  the 
adult  rather  than  those  of  the  young; 
child  at  school. 


Liaboratory  Manual  for  General 
Science.  By  Lewis  Elhuff.  Cloth. 
96  pages.  4S  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Elhuff  lias  made  a  very  un- 
usual manual.  It  is  scientific  in  that 
it  leads  students  to  observe,  make 
correct  deductions,  express  results. 
and  it  is  usable  by  young  people  of 
the  degree  of  immaturity  of  those 
usually  found  in  General  Science 
classes.  The  successful  conduct  of 
the  work  does  not  call  for  inordi- 
nate time  or  comnlicated  apnaratus. 
Each   exercise  is   set   forth   deflnitely 


and  clearly.  Part  of  the  work  may 
best  be  done  in  the  .-schoolroom  or 
laboratory,  and  an  important  part 
may  most  successfully  be  done  out- 
side of  the  school  through  observa- 
tion and  tests  made  in  the  world  as 
it  is.  While  the  manual  is  prepared 
primarily  to  accompany  the  author's 
recent  text  in  General  Science,  it 
should  commend  itself  to  all  teachers 
of  General  Science  who  seek  the  best 
results  without  unreasonable  expen- 
diture of  time  and  effort. 


The  Elements  of  Style:  An  Intro- 
duction to  Literary  Criticism.  By 
David  Watson  Rannie,  M.  D.  Cloth. 
xiv-|-312  pages.  Price,  $1..50  net.  J. 
M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London  and 
Toronto;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

This  very  interesting  new  book  is 
what  its  sub-title  indicates — an  in- 
troduction to  literary  criticism.  While 
useful  to  students  of  English  litera- 
ture it  is  not  without  distinct  value 
for  students  of  English  composition 
who  would  form  a  good  literary  tastp 
and  learn  to  write  in  a  good  style. 
Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are: 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  style, 
the  difference  between  expression  in 
poetry  and  expression  in  prose,  styl? 
suited  to  poetry,  to  oratory,  historv, 
biography,  the  essay,  the  novel  and 
journalism.  Several  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  essential  elements  of 
style,  such  as  words,  phrases,  sen- 
tences, paragraphs,  chapters.  Unity 
is  discussed  in  the  final  chapters, 
which  also  consider  the  influence  of 
fashion  and  individuality  on  expres- 
sion. There  are  numerous  illustrative 
quotations  from  famous  stylists.  An 
index  and  an  analytical  table  of  con- 
tents are  provided. 


The  Short  Story,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  By  W.  Patterson 
.Atkinson,  A.  M.,  Vice-Principal  of 
the  Lincoln  High  School,  Jersey 
City.  Cloth,  238  pages.  Price,  60 
cents.     Allyn    &    Bacon.    New    York. 

This  is  a  recent  addition  to  the 
attra!.-tive  and  very  adequately 
equipped  'Academy  Classics,"  of 
which  a  special  descriptive  circular 
will  be  sent  to  interested  teachers 
who  ask  for  it.  The  volumes  are 
pocket  size,  the  binding  is  attractive 
in  color  and  finish,  and  the  entire 
series  would  form  a  superb  little 
librarv  of  classics.  .  The  introduc- 
tion to  this  particular  volume  dis- 
cusses the  short  storv  in  three  di- 
visions: (11  Definition  and  Develop- 
ment. (2)  Forms.  (31  The  Short- 
Storv  as  Narrative.  Irving,  Poe. 
Hawthorne.  Harte.  Stevenson,  and 
Kipline  are  the  authors  renresented 
bv  portraits  and  nine  stories.  The 
notes,  twenty-eisht  pages,  are  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  and  a  list  of  72 
renre-entative  short  stories  and  a 
brief  bibliography  are  placed  before 
the  text.  W.  F.  M. 


A  Vocational  Reader.  By  Park 
Pressey,  with  an  introduction  by  J. 
Adams  Puffer.  Cloth,  2  44  pages. 
Price,  7  5  cents.  Rand  McNally  & 
Company,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

In  making  this  reader  the  author 
has  sought  to  teach  the  child  to 
think  and  to  work  out  his  own 
problems.  In  purpose  and  material 
it  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  of  the 
kind  for  the  grades.  It  takes  the 
child  before  he  is  too  old  for  guid- 
ance and  gives  him  unsuspected 
help.  It  presents  in  exceptionally 
good  literary  form  interesting* 
stories  of  achievement  by  great  men 
and  women,  such  as  little  known 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  well-known 
people,  thrilling  adventures  experi- 
enced as  part  of  the  day's  work, 
failure  to  succeed  in  a  chosen  field 
followed  by  success  when  a  right 
choice  is  made,  the  influence  of  early 
surroundings  upon  the  careers  of 
some  representative  people.  The 
selections  are  conveniently  grouped 
under  general  heads — "Vocation," 
"Out-of-Door  Occupations,"  "Busi- 
ness," "Mechanics,"  "Home-Mak- 
ing," and  "The  Professions,"  eaoh 
section  comprising  special  articles, 
fiction,  biographical  sketches,  and 
poetry  so  interspersed  that  the  pu- 
pil enjoys  reading  them,  and  at  the 
same  time,  unconsciously  inspired, 
leaves  the  book  with  a  definite  sug- 
gestion toward  his  own  choice  of  a 
career.  Attractively  illustrated  in 
black  and  white,  the  book  contains 
many  pictures  bearing  on  occupa- 
tions, and  several  good  portraits. 


Brief  Histoi-y  of  the  United  States. 

By  Matthew  Page  Andrews.  151 
illustrations,  2  5  black  and  white 
maps,  also  two  colored  maps  and 
colored  illustration.  Net  $1.00.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 

This  book  is  for  students  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  but  it  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  older  people 
owing  to  the  rare  features  of  the 
author's  style.  In  this  school  book, 
he  has  taken  pains  to  give  his  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs  such  simpli- 
city and  clarity  that  they  may  be 
easily  grasped  and  understood.  The 
author's  enthusiasm  for  the  subject 
of  history  and  his  originality  and 
clearness  in  presenting  it  secured  for 
him  the  hearty  co-operation  not  only 
of  a  number  of  secondary  school 
teachers,  but  also  of  many  noted  his- 
torians and  of  English  scholars.  The 
illustrations  and  maps,  carefully 
chosen  and  excellently  presented, 
form  an  illustrated  commentary  upon 
the  text.  Sectionalism  has  been  a 
taint  which  has  spoiled  far  too  much 
of  the  historical  writing  done  in 
America;  the  writers  have  been  of 
the  North,  the  South  or  the  West  and 
have  written  from  a  sectional  point 
of  view.  Mr.  Andrews'  treatment  is 
(Continued   on   page    20.    ) 
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The  Victrola  VI  in  use  at  a  Rural  School 
near  Huntsville,  Ala. 


The  new  Victor  booklet 

containing:  valuable  suggestions 

for  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school 


The  Rural  School  is  the  Community  Center 

of  over  fifty  millions  of  Americans,  most  of  whom  have  heretofore  been  denied  the  g^reat  cultural 
advantagfes  of  good  music. 

The  Victor -Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

now  c^rry  the  world's  best  music  to  the  children  in  the  rural  school,  and  to  their  parents. 

A  New  Booklet, 
"The  Victor  in  Rural  Schools" 

contains  a  store  of  musical  information,  biographies,  lessons  in  teaching-  rote  songs,  and  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school. 

A  list  of  26  Victor  Records  for  $25  includes: 


Songs  of  20  American  Birds 

2  Primary  Stories 

2  American  Poems 

6  Band  Accompaniments  for  Community  Singing 


51  Vocal  Selections 

27  Instrumental  Selections 

2  Marches 

8  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games 

This   list   of    102   distinct    selections    furnishes    material  for  School  Marching,  Calisthenics,  Folk  Dances, 
Writing  Exercises,   Rote  Songs,  Teaching  Exercises,  Ear  Training, 
Nature  Study,  Folk  Songs,  Art  Songs,  Ballads,  Duets,  Opera  Selec- 
tions,   Violin,    'Cello,    Flute,    Harp,    Xylophone,    Bells,    Orchestra, 
Band,  Stories,  and  English  Literature. 

Teachers  may  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  booklet  free  at  any  Victor 
dealer's;  or  a  copy  will  be  sent  upon 
appHcation  to  the 

Educational  Department 


"his  MASTJERS  V'OICE 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 


Victrola  VI,  in  oak— $25 

A  desirable  and-  inexpensive 
instrument  for  Rural  Schools 


c    c      «    c  v        t  e       e 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS. 

Zebulon  is  preparing  for  a  com- 
munity playground.  Mr.  C.  H.  Mac- 
Donald,  city  playground  superinten- 
dent of  Raleigh,  visited  the  town  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  advise  with  those 
interested. 


The  good  influence  of  the  canning 
club  work  is  not  confined  to  the  girls 
it  reaches.  Through  these  girls  it 
is  a  direct  help  to  their  homes.  In 
Northampton  County  nineteen  girls 
put  up  5,649  cans  of  vegetables,  but 
12,-150  cans  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
were  reported  by  women  who  used 
the  girls'  recipes  for  canning. 


Wake  Forest  is  surrounded  by 
such  a  population  that  the  transpor- 
tation idea,  it  is  thought  can  be  work- 
ed out  there  to  better  advantage  than 
in  any  other  section  of  Wake  County. 
As  Wake  Forest  has  been  selected 
as  one  of  the  group  center  schools  it 
will  probably  the  the  first  school 
where  the  transportation  idea  will  be 
put  into  effect. 


li-edell  Will  Get  iloving  Health  Pic- 
tures. 

The  moving  picture  health  car  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  left  Ral- 
eigh Dec.  13  for  Statesville  and  Ire- 
dell County  where,  probably  for  the 
next  six  weeks,  Christmas  week  not 
included,  moving  health  pictures  will 
be  shown  the  people.  This  feature 
of  educational  health  work  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  people  of  Iredell 
through  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, primarily  for  the  schools.  Mr. 
R.  M.  Gray,  county  superintendent 
of  education,  and  Miss  Celeste  Hen- 
kel,  assistant  superintendent,  have 
aranged  a  schedule  including  twelve 
schools  where  the  pictures,  lectures, 
and  free  health  literature  will  be 
given. 

Iredell  is  the  sixth  county  to  liave 
this  education  health  campaign,  the 
other  counties  having  been  Johnston, 
Alamance,  Union,  Anson,  and  Pitt. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Tatum  and  Mr.  H  E.  Ham- 
ilton, of  Raleigh,  have  the  pictures 
in  charge. — Press  Article. 


.\ctivity  In  Currituck   County. 

The  W^oman's  Betterment  Associa- 
tion at  the  Curituck  school  has  fur- 
nished the  auditorium  with  a  nice 
piano.  The  good  ladies  of  this  school 
are  going  to  furnish  the  school  with 
other  needed  furniture.  They  paid 
for  the  piano  $250  and  have  money 
yet. 

The  Reading  Circle  work  is  organ- 
ized by  townships.  The  book  to  be 
used  this  fall  is  Leiper's  "Language 
Work  in  Elementary  Schools."  Pri- 
mary teachers     are  asked     to     read 


carefully  this  book  and  especially  the 
first  two  chapters.  Study  carefully 
Conservation,  Observation,  Storytell- 
ing, Oral  Composition,  Dramatization 
and  Letter  writing,  which  run 
through  these  two  chapters.  Every 
primary  teacher  in  the  county  is 
urged  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
these  topics. 


The  Victor  in   Rural   Schools. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  rather  hand- 
some and  very  interesting  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  "Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company,  Camden,  N.  J.  It  contains 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  music  in 
the  rural  schools  and  also  a  selected 
list  of  records.  Especially  interesting 
is  a  story  of  a  teacher  in  far-away 
southern  Idaho,  in  which  she  tells 
how  her  school  managed  to  buy  a 
Victor  talking  machine  and  what  fol- 
lowed its  installation  as  a  part  of  the 
"curriculum."  We  suppose  this  at- 
tractive little  pamphlet  will  be  sent 
without  charge  to  readers  of  North 
Carolina  Education  who  apply  for 
it  to  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Government  Positions 

For  Teachers 

All  teachers  both  men  and  women  should  try 
the  U.  S.  Government  examinations  to  be  held 
throughout  the  entire  country,  during  the  Winter 
and  Spring.  The  positions  to  be  filled  pay  from 
S600toS1500;  have  short  hours  and  annual  vaca- 
tions, with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately  to 
Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  T228,  Rochester.  N.  Y.. 
for  schedules  showing  examination  dates  and 
places  and  large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  obtainable  and  giving  many  sample  ex- 
amination questions,  which  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 


Special  Winter  Courses 

Peabody  College  is  developing  a  Win- 
ter "Summer  School."  In  this  Winter 
Quarter  students  will  find  a  number  of 
short  courses  of  six  weeks. 

Home  Demonstration  Agents,  par- 
ticularly, will  find  such  courses  as  the  fol- 
lowing especially  designed  for  them,  be- 
tween January  2nd  and  February 
9th:.-- 

Demonstration  and  Canning  Club  Or- 
ganization, Canning  Club  Methods,  Sew- 
ing for  Rural  Schools,  Laundering,  Milli- 
nery for  Home  Workers,  Elements  of  Ag- 
riciilture.  Elements  of  Poultry  Keeping, 
Boys  and  Girls  Clubs,  Rural  Organization, 
Rural  Sanitation,  Applied  Rural  Sociology, 
Special  English  for  Demonstration  Agents, 
Home  Nursing,  Short  Course  in  Cooking, 
Short  Course  in  Nutrition,  Manual  Train- 
ing for  Rural  Schools,  Hand-work  for  Chil- 
dren, and  Sight  Singing. 

Similar  courses  will  be  given  during 
the  second  term,  February  10  to  March 
21. 

A  Special  Bulletin  on  this  subject  was 
published  December  1.  The  preliminary 
announcement  of  the  summer  school  will 
be  issued  about  January  15.  Copies  will 
be  mailed  to  any  who  request  them. 


The  Winter  Quarter  extends  from 
January  2  to  March  21 ;  the  Spring  Quar- 
ter from  March  22  to  June  12 ;  and  the 
Summer  Quarter  from  June  14  to  August 
31  (the  first  term  from  June  14  to  July  20; 
the  second  term  from  July  21  to  August  31.) 

George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

Kansas  City  Superintendence  Meeting  S 
February  26 — March  3. 

You  are  invited  to  use  our  rooms  215-216  Coates 
House,  for  interviews,  correspondence,  etc.  Free 
stenographic  service.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hill,  Mr.  Louis 
Cogswell  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Clark  will  be  in  attendance. 

CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Chicago.       Kansas  City,  Mo.         Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  City.        Spokane,  Wash. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 


South  Atlantic  Teachers^  Bureau 

RALEIGH,  N.   C. 

POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 
TEACHERS  FOR  POSITIONS 

Briefly  stated,  the  task  this  Bureau  has  set  for  itself  is  that  of  bringing  happily 
together  the  capable  teacher  and  the  suitable  position. 

OUR  SERVICE  TO   TEACHERS 

is  rendered  by  placing  them  in  touch  with  good  positions  suited  to  their 
preferences  and  professional  aptitude. 

OUR  SERVICE  TO  EMPLOYERS 

is  rendered  by  recommending  for  their  schools  and  departments  suitable 
teachers  of  demonstrated  capacity  and  efficiency. 

Write  for  particulars  to-day,  addressing 

The  South  Atlantic  Teachers*  Bureau, 

(Incorporated) 
GEORGE  J.  RAMSEY,  President 

(former  president  peace  institute) 

OFFICES  703-705  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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A.  &  M.  Summer  School. 

Among  the  attractive  features  of 
the  A.  &  M.  College  Summer  School 
to  begin  June  12,  it  is  announced 
that  important  courses  will  be  given 
by  Supt.  A.  T.  Allen,  of  the  Salis- 
bury graded  schools  and  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sembly; Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly,  Rural 
School  Supervisor  of  Johnston  Coun- 
ty; Miss  Jlay  Davis,  of  the  State 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  depart- 
ment of  Basketry  and  Weaving; 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Ranson,  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Storytellers'  League; 
and  Mr.  R.  E.  Ranson,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Southport  graded 
schools. 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  MacDonald,  Su- 
perintendent of  Raleigh  Playground 
.work,  will  give  a  practical  course 
in  ihis  line.  There  is  a  growing  de- 
mand throughout  the  country  and 
especially  in  the  South  for  trained 
social  service  workers,  and  men  and 
women  in  good  health  and  having 
a  natural  ability  to  direct  play 
should  be  especially  interested  in 
this  feature  of  the  school. 

Several  plans  are  under  way  to 
make  this  school  one  of  great  value 
to  those  teachers  and  others  en- 
gaged in  rural  work  in  the  State.  A 
preliminary  announcement  appears 
In   our   advertising   pages. 


Many   Cities  Want  Teachers'   Assem- 
bly. 

Asheville,  Charlotte,  Wilmington 
and  Raleigh,  it  has  been  intimated, 
will  be  the  cities  applying  for  the 
meeting  place  of  the  1917  Teachers' 
Assembly  when  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  that  body  meets  on  Janu- 
ary IS.  The  place,  time  of  meet- 
ing and  the  program  will  be  before 
the  executive  committee.  The  pro- 
gram committee  meets  at  the  same 
time. 

The  executive  committee  is  com- 
posed of  A.  T.  Allen,  Salisbury;  N. 
W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill;  R.  H. 
Wright,  Greenville;  E.  E.  Sams, 
Raleigh;  Miss  Essie  Blankenship, 
Charlotte;  M.  B.  Dry,  Gary;  S.  M. 
Brinson,  New  Bern;  H.  W.  Chase. 
Chapel  Hill;  D.  F.  Giles.  Raleigh; 
J.   D.  Everett,  Waynesville. 

The  program  committee  includes 
the  executive  committee  with  the 
addition  of  J.  H.  Highsmith,  Wake 
Forest;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Gareissen. 
Goldsboro;  Mrs.  C.  P.  Blalock,  Fu- 
quay  Springs;  W.  R.  Mills,  Louis- 
burg;  J.  B.  Henson,  Dallas;  C.  C. 
Ha  worth,  Wilson;  Miss  Chelian  Pix- 
ley,   Hendersonville. 


Couldn't  Wait  for  the  Meeting. 

Enclosing  her  subscription  direct, 
one  of  the  most  progressive  teachers 
in  the  State  writes:  "Please  send  at 
once  North  Carolina  Education.  I 
cannot  wait  for  our  teachers'  meeting 
to  join  a  club." 


No  Other  Can  Take  I,ts  Place. 

Sending  in  the  subscriptions  of 
twelve  of  his  Statesville  teachers, 
Supt.  D.  Matt  Thompson  writes  as 
follows  about  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation: 

"No  North  Carolina  teacher  can 
afford  not  to  take  this  journal.  No 
other  can  take  its  place  for  a  North 
Carolina  teacher." 


county   board   of  education   will  s'lp- 
plenient  this  amount  with  $3,000. 

The  bonds  will  be  placed  on  the 
marki.'  at  once  and  worx  ivill  be 
rushed  on  the  building,  ana  it  is 
hoped  to  have  it  ready  for  occupancy 
by  next  October. 


Wake  Forest  District  Votes  Bonds 

In  an  election  held  December   19, 

Wake  Forest  School     district     voted 

$25,000   in   bonds   to   erect   a   graded 

and     high     school     building.        The 


WANTED. 

A  capable  man  or  woman  to  travel,  prefer- 
ably a  teacher.  Permanent  position,  substan- 
tial remuneration.    Address 

Dept.  B,  815  Mutual  Life  BIdg., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

The  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

JUNE  12  TO  JULY  27,  1917 

Courses  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Languages,  Science, 
Mathematics.  Manual  Arts.  Games.  Music,  Story  Telling,  etc.,  for  teachers  in 
Primar>',  Grammar,  and  High  School  grades. 

The  Council  of  the  School  is  composed  of : 


W.  C.  RiDDiCK.  President  of  the  College. 

J.  Y.  JOYNER.  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

W.  A.  Withers.  Director  of  Summer  School. 

J.  Henrv  Highsmith.  Dean  of  School  of  Edu- 
cation. Wake  Forest  College. 

D.  F.  Giles,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  Wake  County. 


B.  W.  KiLGORE.  Director  of  N.  C.  Agricultu- 
ral Exp.  Station  and  Extension  Service. 

T.  E.  Browne.  State  Supervisor  of  Secondary 
Agricultural  Education. 

F.  M.  H.ARPER,  Superintendent  of  Raleigh 
Public  Schools. 

John  A.  P.-\hk,  President  Raleigh  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


A  splendid  opportunity  to  secure  or  renew  a  Teacher's  Certificate ;  to  increase 
efficiency  as  a  teacher;  to  prepare  for  leadership  in  the  new  education  for  agri- 
culture and  other  industries ;  to  receive  inspiration  from  association  with  fellow 
teachers ;  and  to  enjoy  a  sojourn  at  the  State's  Capital  and  Educational  Center. 

For  preliminary  announcement  or  other  information,  address 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director, 

Rooms  216-217  Winston  Hall,        -        -        West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Summer  School  of  the  South 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  KnoxviIle.| 
Sixteenth  Session  June  19  to  July  27,  1917. 

Especially  strong  courses  designed  to  train  teachers  in  PRIMARY 
METHODS,  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  EXPRESS  ION,  GRAMMAR 
GRADE  METHODS,  HOME  ECO.VOMICS,  AGRICULTITRE,  HEALTH 
EDUCATION,  KINDERGARTEN,  LIBRARY  METHODS,  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL    MUSIC,    PENMANSHIP,   and   PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Also  a  wide  range  of  courses  for  entrance  and  college  credit,  includ- 
ing RURAL  ECONOMICS,  MANUAL  TRAINING,  MATHEMATICS, 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  LANGUAGES.  A  full  pro- 
gram of  illustrated  lectures,  concerts,  plays,  and  motion  picttires. 
Excursions  to  points  of  interest. 

Room  reservation  should  be  made  now.  Room  and  board  $33  to  $36 
for  six  weeks. 

Reduced  railroad  rates.     Announcement  sent  on  request. 

Address,  REGISTRAR,  THE  UNIVERSITY, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
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NOTICES   OP   NEW   BOOKS. 

(Continued  from  page  16.) 
tional,  in  scope,  perspective,  and 
sympathy.  Mr.  Andrews  has  made  a 
great  step  forward  and  in  the  schools 
and  among  individual  readers  this 
book  should  have  a  wide  following. 
The  print,  paper,  and  binding  are  of 
the  best  quality  throughout, — adding 
to  the  volume's  library  value. 


Essentials  in  Spelling  for  High 
Schools:  L.  A.  Williams,  I.  C.  Griffin 
and  H.  W.  Chase.  76  Pages.  Price 
2  5  cents.     Alfred  Williams  and  Co. 

According  to  the  authors,  "this 
book  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
select  and  classify  the  writen  vocabu- 
laries of  high  school  pupils.  There 
are  in  all  about  400  exercises;  233 
of  these  are  arranged  (1)  according 
to  analogy  in  spelling,  (2)  according 
to  difficulty  and  liability  to  confusion, 
(3)  unclassified  lists,  and  ^i^  for  re- 
view purposes  using  difficult  and 
troublesome  words.  The  words  of 
the  next  100  exercises  are  selected 
frorn  textbooks  in  the  various  high 
school  subjects — Agriculture,  9  exer- 
cises; Algebra,  2  exercises;  Domes- 
tic Science,  7  exercises;  Geometry,  8 
exercises;  Grammar,  10  exercises; 
American  History,  10  exercises;  Gen- 
eral History,  13  exercises;  Latin,  3 
exercises;  Literature,  11  exercises; 
Physiology,  13  exercises;  Science,  13 
exercises. 

The  remainder  have  been  selected 
"from  examination  papers  in  Ortho- 
graphy for  Teachers'  Certificates  in 
the  various  States"  and  are  classified 
according  to  States;  for  example,  "A 
North  Carolina  List."  "A  Michigan 
List,"  "A  Maine  List."  etc. 

"Essentials  in  Spelling  for  High 
Schools"  is  a  good  book  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  authors  prepared 
it.  Teachers  will  find  it  easy  to  teach 
and  valuable  in  the  teaching. 


The  Story  of  the  United  States  for 

Young  Americans.  By  R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  Secretary  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Historical  Commission.  Cloth, 
xii-|-406  pages  .Price,  40  cents. 
The  Thompson  Publishing  Company, 
Raleigh,  N.   C' 

This  first  edition  of  the  Story  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  adopt- 
ed last  June  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina,  is  notable 
for  its  simple  and  captivating  style. 
It  does  not  depend  for  its  interest 
upon  myth  and  strange  adventure. 
The  vital  facts  of  history  are  used 
as  the  framework  of  a  logical  ac- 
count of  the  beginnings,  growth, 
and  development  of  the  United 
States.  These  facts  have  been 
woven  into  a  well-organized  and 
finely  proportioned  historical  narra- 
tive and  is  not  an  ill-connected  as- 
sortment of  historical  events  col- 
lated because  of  their  story-value. 
Fortunate    is    'the    young    American 


who  passes  into  the  rich  field  of  his 
country's  history  through  so  inviting 
a  gateway.  The  type  is  large  and 
clear,  most  of  the  illustrations  are 
emphatic  with  interest,  and  the  ap- 
paratus, in  the  way  of  questions  for 
review,  pronouncing  vocabulary,  in- 
dex, list  of     important     dates,     and 


maps  (five  colored  maps  to  be  added 
in  the  next  edition)  is  ample  for 
preparatory  study  and  class  use. 


Talks  at  High  School. 

To  better  inform  the  High  School 
students  of  Raleigh  as  to  the  many 


Good  Service. 


We  are  better  equipped  to  serve  the  schools 

of  the  State  than  any  other  house  m 

the  State. 

—CENTRALLY  LOCATED— 

—WE  HAVE  THE  STOCK— 

—WE  HAVE  THE  EQUIPMENT— 

Send  us  your  orders  for  Books  and  Stationery. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


■:3.£Ks-';i-c3F- 


History  Stories  of  Ottier  Lands 

Adopted  for  supplementary  use  by  the  States  of 
ARIZONA,  KANSAS  and  NEVADA. 

Book      I— Tales  From  Far  and  Near,  3rd  year 40c. 

Book    II — Tales  of  Long  Ago,  4th  year 40c. 

Book   III— The  Beginnings,  5th  year 50c. 

Book    IV— Lord  and  Vassal,  6th  year 50c. 

Book     V— The  New  Liberty,  7th  year 60c. 

Book    VI— The  Modem  World,  8th  year 60c. 

The  aim  of  this  series  of  books  is  to  provide  some  broad  out- 
Hnes  of  European  history,  forming  an  excellent  back-ground  for 
American  history.  The  first  two  books  consist  of  simple  stories 
of  all  times;  each  of  the  latter  volumes  deals  with  a  definite 
period. 

The  series  contains  more  than  500  black  and  white  illustrations  and 
maps,  and  80  full-page  reproductions  in  four  colors  of  famous  histori- 
cal paintings. 

JVo  more  beautiful  school  books  have  ever  been  made. 

Row  Peterson  &  Company 


623  S.  WABASH  AVE. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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phases  of  the  life  of  their  home  city, 
a  special  committee  from  the  civic 
department  of  the  Raleigh  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  headed  by  Dr.  George 
J.  Ramsey,  has  outlined  a  series  of 
talks  or  short  lectures  on  Raleigh, 
to  be  delivered  by  prominent  citizens 
of  the  city  competent  to  handle  the 
subjects  assigned.  There  are  thir- 
teen talks  in  the  series,  the  first  one 
delivered  Monday  morning,  No- 
vember 2  7,  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  sec- 
tary of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission. 


Tlie    State   Department    Publishes    ai 
Paper. 

The  North  Carolina  Educational 
News,  a  monthly  publication,  was  is- 
sued in  November  and  according  to 
announcement  it  is  "to  be  issued 
monthly  hereafter."  The  announce- 
ment says: 

"Its  aim  will  be  to  become  a 
medium  of  communication  for  infor- 
mation, suggestion  and  stimulation 
between  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  county  and  city 
superintendents  oi  public  instruction, 
county  and  city  boards  of  education 
and  other  educational  workers. 

"To  this  end  it  will  seek  to  record 
briefly  earh  month,  educational  items 
of  special  interest  and  importance 
about  the  State  and  countv  educa- 
tional work." 


For  a  Rainy  Day  Recess. 

"Can  you  explain  to  me  the  differ- 
ence," asked  a  teacher,  "between 
caution  and  cowardice?"  Little 
Charlie,  who  observed  life  carefully 
for  so  youthful  a  person,  answered, 
"Caution  is  when  you're  afraid,  and 
cowardice  is  when  the  other  fellow's 
afraid!" 

n    n    n 

The  following  letter  is  a  rare  ex- 
ample: "My  Darling  Peggy:  I  met 
you  last  night,  and  you  never  came! 
I'll  meet  you  again  tonight,  whether 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 

A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  September 
26,  1916. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 

ROBT.  H.  WRIGHT,  Pros., 

Greenville,  N.  C. 


you  come  or  whether  you  stop  away. 
If  I'm  there  first,  sure  I'll  write  my 
name  on  the  gate  to  tell  you  of  it; 
and  if  it's  you  that's  first,  why  rub 
it  out,  darling,  and  no  one  will  be 
the  wiser.  I'll  never  fail  to  be  at 
the  trystin'-place,  Peggy;  for,  faith, 
I  can't  keep  away  from  the  spot 
where  you  are,  whether  you're  there 
or  whether  you're  not. 
"Your  own, 

"Mike." 
1[     H     H 

"You  mustn't  neglect  your  studies 
for  athletics." 

"That's  what  father  says,"  replied 


the  young  man.  "But  father  never 
gets  up  and  cheers  when  he  hears 
me  quoting  Latin  in  the  way  he 
cheers  when  he  sees  me  playing 
football." 


Water  Colors,  Colored  Crayons 

Drawing  Papers  Drawing  Boobs 

Construction''  Papers 

Pencils,  Dyes.   Paste 

ART'MATgRIAbS"^^^ 


Chicag. 
Bo3tun 

iLkUiTRKTEbtftlAUQIiUE  FREE      a?£^u 


o 


Compao/ 


Books  That  Teachers  Like 


BENSON'S 

English  Derivatives 

Provides  an  excellent  course  in  the 
derivation  and  meaning  of  words,  for 
use  in  first-year  high  school  and  in 
junior  high  school  classes.    44c. 


SANFORD  AND  BROWN'S 

English  Grammar 

Embodies  the  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
Grammatical  Nomenclature.  A  fresh, 
comprehensive,  and  practical  text.    72c. 


ELHUFF'S 

General  Science 

A  science  course  that  is  rich  in  con- 
tent, scientific  in  spirit,  educative,  and 
instructive  in  the  highest  degree.  $1.20. 

Laboratory  Manual  to  accompany 
the  above  text.    48c. 


WELLS  AND  HART'S 

Geometry 

Comprises  not  only  a  minimum 
course  of  surpassing  clearness  and 
utility,  but  also  a  maximum  course 
that  adequately  meets  the  most  rigor- 
ous demands.    Plane,  80c.    Solid,  76c. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston        New  York        Chicago        Atlanta        San  Francisco 


WATCH  THIS  SPACE  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONCERNING  THE 

Child  World  Readers 

which  soon  will  be  ready  and  which  we  con- 
fidently believe  will  prove  to  be  a  little  better 
than  the  best  series  of  readers  ever  published. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  Publishing  Co. 

Richmond,  Virginia. 
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The  Annual   Declamation   Contest  at 
Trinity  College. 

Fifty-seven  high  school  boys,  rep- 
resenting as  many  high  schools,  par- 
ticipated in  the  annual  declamation 
contest  at  Trinity  College,  Friday, 
December  1.  There  were  two  con- 
tests, the  preliminary  and  the  final. 
The  5  7  declaimers  were  divided  into 
four  groups  and  from  each  group 
three  men  were  chosen  for  the  final 
contest.  William  Bobbitt,  repre- 
senting the  Charlotte  High  School, 
won  the  distinction  of  being  the  best 
declaimer  and  he  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal. 

The  declaimers  in  the  final  con- 
test were:  Floyd  C.  Dixon,  Ayden 
High  School,  -'The  Fiddle  Told;" 
Claude,  Kenly  High  School,  -'Mili- 
tarism :  ALesson  for  America;"  J. 
K.  Dowd,  Elise  High  School,  "These 
Died  for  Their  State;"  Howard 
Hicks,  High  Point  High  School, 
"The  Soldier's  Reprieve;"  William 
Bobbitt,  Charlotte  High  School,  "The 
Nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson;" 
Hubert  Wilson,  East  Durham  High 
School,  "The  Curse  of  Regulus," 
Conley  Robinson,  Boiling  Springs 
High  School,  "Boys  of  America;" 
Fred  Folger,  Mt.  Airy  High  School, 
"The  Death  Bed  of  Benedict  Arnold;" 
Dewey  Ray,  Durham  High  School. 
"The  Spirit  of  America;"  Martin 
Dies,  Cluster  Springs  Academy,  "The 
Unknown  Speaker;"  Erwin  Brooks, 
Siler  City  High  School,  "Eulogy  on 
General  Lee;"  Connor  Eagles,  Tar- 
boro  High  School,  "The  Signing  of 
the    Declaration." 

The  judges  for  the  final  contest 
were  Honorable  A.  L.  Brooks,  of 
Greensboro;  Colonel  John  D.  Lang- 
ston,  of  Goldsboro;  and  H.  B.  Cra- 
ven, Esquire,  of  Ridgecrest,  N.  C. 


A  Unique  Teachers'  Institute. 

Franklin  County  inaugurated  this 
fall  a  unique  teachers'  institute.  For 
five  consecutive  Saturdays  Supt.  B. 
L.  Best  conducted  teachers'  insti- 
tutes with  the  7S  teachers  of  the  4  3 
schools  in  Franklin  County.  A  gen- 
eral meeting  of  all  the  teachers  was 
held  in  Professor  Best's  office  for 
the  first  hour.  Then  Prof.  W.  R. 
Mills,  of  the  Louisburg  graded 
school,  took  the  one-teacher  section 
with  him  at  the  graded  school  build- 
ing; Miss  Ola  Mae  Ferebe,  first- 
grade  teacher  of  the  Henderson 
schools,  took  the  primary  grade  sec- 
tion in  one  of  the  Sunday-school 
rooms  of  the  Baptist  Church;  Supt. 
H.  E.  Craven,  of  the  Franklinton 
schools,  took  the  grammar  grade  sec- 
tion in  another  room  of  the  church, 
while  Professor  Best  had  charge  of 
the  principals,  laying  stress  on  super- 
vision work,  in  his  office. 

Another  feature  of  Superintendent 
Best's  work  will  be  group  meetings 
of  the  teachers,  which  will  be  held 
at  various  places. 


Cut  Down  Your 
Towel  Expense 


Eliminate  laundry  bills  and  cut  down 
towel  waste.  Onliwon  Paper  Towel 
Cabinets  will  do  this.  A  new,  clean 
towel  for  everybody— no  danger  of 
communicating  disease. 


ONLIWON 


PAPER 
TOWEL 


CABINETS 


Are  easily  attached  to  wood,  brick,  tile  or  marble.  Hold  200 
soft,  absorbent  paper  towels  that  will  not  injure  most  delicate 
skin.  They  supply  one  towel  at  a  time.  No  waste — no  tearing- 
no  wash  bills.    They  save  money  and  provide  better  service. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Attractive  Personally 
Conducted  Tours 


OPERATED  DURING 


The  Christmas  HoHdays 

January  ::  February  ::  March 


JACKSONVILLE 

MIAMI 

CUBA 

GULF  OF  MEXICO 


TO 

ST.  AUGUSTINE 
KEY  WEST 
MATANZAS 
NEW  ORLEANS 


PALM  BEACH 
HAVANA 
PANAMA 
MARDI  GRAS 


And  Many  Other  Resorts  of  the  West  Indies. 

Tours  of  Fifteen,  Twenty  and  Thirty  Days  Duration,  Covering 
ilauy  Points  of  Historic  Interest,  Through  Beautiful  Tropical  Scen- 
ery in  Neaz'by  Foreign  Lands  and  Peaceful  Voyages  on  Southern 
Seas. 

Splendid  Itineraries         ::        Attractive  Parties. 

Personally  Conducted  Throughout  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gattis 

and  Chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Gattis. 

Write  for  Booklet. 

GATTIS  TOURS 

Tourist  Agents  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Join  Our  Money-Saving  Magazine  Clubs. 

North  C£irolina  Education  is  Now  Prepared  to  Handle 
Subscriptions  to  All  the  Leading  Periodicals. 


We  Save  You  Time-We  Save  You  Trouble-We  Save  You  Money-Send  Us  Your 

Subscriptions  for  Your  Favorite  lyiagazines. 


SIMPLE    DIRECTIONS — READ    CAREFULLY. 

Single  subscriptions  are  received  only  at  the 
regular  publisher's  price,  which  is  printed  in  the 
figure  column  to  the  right  of  the  name.  For  in- 
stance: if  Scribner's  Magazine  is  wanted  alone 
the  price  will  be  $3.00;  if  Harper's  Magazine 
is  wanted  alone  the  price  will  be  $4.00;  but  if 
both  are  ordered  at  one  time  the  two  form  a 
club  which  entitles  the  subscriber  to  the  club 
rate,  this  being  only  $6.00  for  both  magazines. 

TO  FIND  THE  PRICE  OF  YOUR  CLUB. 

Add  together  the  Class  Numbers  in  the  figure 
column  to  the  left  of  the  name,  and  multiply  by 


five.     The  result  will  be  the  club   price  in  cents. 

For   instance: 

American  Boy,  Class  Number 17 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Class  Number.  ...  40 
American  Magazine,  Class  Number..  15 
Everybody's  Magazine,  Class  Number       2  5 

Total     9  7 

Multiply   by    5    5 

Correct  club  price    $4.85 

Always  state  whether  each  subscription  is  a 
renewal  or  a  new  one  and  when  it  is  to  begin. 

You  may  order  through  us  any  of  the  com- 
binations offered  in  the  standard  agency  cata- 
logues, if  the  catalogue  is  designated. 

We  want  your  subscription  business. 


LIST    OF    PEBIODICAI-S. 

Class  Publisher's 

Number  Price  until 

Jan.   1, 

23      Ainslee's    Magazine m 

35      American    Boy m 

25     American     Magazine     m 

40     American    Magazine    and    Wom- 
an's   Home    Companion,     (both 

to   one    address)     m 

Open      Air       School 


1917. 
1.90 
1.50 
1.60 


;.0(> 


20 

15 
65 

20 
80 
26 
25 
25 
17 
55 
17 
17 
20 
70 
30 

50 
16 
30 
20 
70 
50 
SO 

8 
66 
66 


12 
35 
55 
40 

27 

30 

60 
27 

25 
40 


American 

Journal 

American 

American 


Penman     m 

Printer    m 


Association    Men     (Y.M.C.A.)  .  .m 

Atlantic    Monthly    m 

Baseball    Mag:azlne     m 

Bible    Review     m 

Birds    and    Nature    bl-m 

Black    Cat    m 

Bookman   Magazine m 

Boys'  Life  (Boy  Scouts'  Mag.)  m 

Boys'    Magazine     m 

Breeders'    Gazette    w 

Century     Magazine     m 

Christian    Herald w 

Collier's     Weekly w 

Cooking    Club     Magazine m 

Cosmopolitan    Magazine    m 

Country    Gentlemen    ..w 

Country    Life    in    .America". ..  .m 

Countryside     Magazine     m 

Craftsman     (Home    Building)     m 

Current    Events    40    weeks 

Current   History    Magazine 

Current    Opinion     m 

Delineator     m 

Everybody's      and         Delineator 

(sent    to    one    address) 

Designer     m 

Editor    (Mag.    for    Writers),    s-m 

Editorial    ni 

Educational    Administration    and 
Supervision     ....(10    numbers) 

Educational      Foundations       (10 

nos)    

Elementary       School       Journal — • 

(10     numbers) 

English    Journal (10     Nos.) 

Etude    (for  all  musical  lovers)   m 

Everybody's    Magazine    m 

Everybody's       and       Delineator 

(sent    to    one    address) 

Forum    Magazine    ra 


1.00 
1.00 
3.00 

1.00 
4.00 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.00 
3.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
.40 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 

3.00 

.75 
2.00 
3.00 

2.00 

1.50 

1.60 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 

3.00 
2.50 


30     Good   Housekeeping    m  1.50 

60      Harper's    Bazaar     3.00 

70     Harper's    Magazine     m  4.00 

30      Hearst's     Magazine     ni  1.50 

18      Hoard's    Dairyman    w  1.00 

12     Home    Needlework    Magazine,  .m  .75 
25     Home      Needlework     &     Modern 

Priscllla     1.75 

60     House     and     Garden ni  3.00 

40     House     Beautiful    m  2.00 

23      Housewives    League    Mag m  1.50 

80     Independent     w  400 

30     Industriral    Arts    Magazine.  ..  .m  1.50 

60     Inland    Printer     m  3.00 

45     Journal   of   Education w  2.50 

40     Jour.   Home  Economics   (10  Nos.)  2.00 
60     Jour.    Polit.    Economy    (10    Nos.)  3.00 
18      Kindergarten      Primary        Maga- 
zine    (new    sub) (10    Nos.)  1.00 

30     Ladies'    Home    Journal m  1.50 

15     Ladies    World     m  1.00 

17      LaFollette's    Magazine    m  1.00 

25      Manual  Training  Mag.   (10  nos.)  1.25 

30      Metropolitan     Mag^azine m  1.50 

17  Modern    Priscilla  (Needlework)  m  1.00 
25     Modern      Priscilla      and      Home 

Needlework     m  1.75 

23      Mothers'     Magazine     m  1.50 

30      Motion     Picture     Magazine m  1.50 

60     Moving    Picture    World w  3.00 

70     Nation     w  4.00 

45     National    Geographic    Mag ni  2.50 

45      National     Magazine m  3.00 

80      New     Republic     w  4.00 

100  New  Republic  and  Harper's 
Magazine  (both  to  one  ad- 
dress)       m  8.00 

18  New    York    Times    Book    Review, 

m  1.00 

17     New    York    World.    Trl-weekly..  1.00 
23     Normal      Instructor  —  Primary 

Plans   (10    numbers)  1.25 

SO      North    American    Review ra  4.00 

15  N.    C.    Education     (10    Nos.)  1.00 

40     Nurse      m  2.00 

30     Office    Appliances    m  1.50 

17     Orange    Judd    Farmer    w  1.00 

50     Outing    Magazine    m  8.00 

80      Outlook w  4.00 

•25      Pearson's  ,  Magazine m  1.50 

50      Pictorial    Review m  3.00 

27     Popular    Educator    (10    numbers)  1.50 

30     Popular    Mechanics     m  1.60 

16  Progressive    Farmer    w  1.00 

40     Review   of   Reviews    ni  3.00 

20     Rural    New    Yorker    w  1.00 

60      St.     Nicholas     m  3.00 


30 
37 

75 
50 
23 
45 
17 
30 
60 

8 
35 
55 
50 
18 


20 
40 


Saturday     Evening    Post w  1.50 

School   Arts   Magazine    (10    Nos.)  2.00 

Scientific    American w  4. Oil 

Scribner's  Magazine    m  3.00 

Short    Stories    m  1.50 

Smart     Set      m  3.00 

Something   to    Do    m  1.00 

Storytellers'     Magazine     m  1.50 

Survey     (Social     Service) w  3.00 

Today's     Magazine     m  .50 

Trained     Nurse     ra  2.00 

Travel    Magazine     m  3.00 

Unpopular     Review    q  2.50 

Wallace's   Farmer    w  1.00 

Woman's     Home     Companion.,  m  1.50 
Woman's    Home    Companion    and 

American     Magazine     to     one 

address     3.00 

Woman's     Journal w  1.00 

Woman's    Magazine    m  .76 

World's    Work m  3.00 

(Only   in    Clubs   totalling    J3.00 

or    more). 
World's      Work      and      Harper's 

Mag.    (both    to    one    address)....  7.00 

Writer   (for  Literary  Works).. m  1.00 

Youth's    Companion    w  2.00 


-     THE    STORYTELLERS — (A    BOOK) 

Handsomely     Bound     in    Cloth,     384    pages. 
Sent    by     Mall     Postpaid     for    $1.60. 


Contains  40  Stories  to  Tell;  25  Articles  and 
Editorials  on  Storytelling,  and  Many  Inter- 
esting    and     Suggestive     Illustrations. 

Also  Subscribe  for  STORYTELLERS' 
M.4G.4ZINE.  It  is  Packed  Full  of  Good 
Things  for  You  Every  Month,  Stories  and 
Pictures. 

Storytellers   Magazine,   1   year $1.50 

StoryteUers     (Book)     384    pages 1.60 

Total     $3.10 

BOTH  FOR   ONLY  $2.50. 

A   Thousand   Teachers    Should   Take   Advan- 
tage  of   this    Offer   Before   Christmas. 

Send  all   Orders   to 

NORTH    CAROLINA    EDUCATION, 

Raleigh,    N.    C. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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The  Southern  Educational  Bureau 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

[ESTABLISHED    1891.] 

The  southern  educational  bureau  is  enter- 
tering  upon  its  TWENTY-SIXTH  year  of  successful  service 
to  the  educational  public  throughout  the  South  and  South- 
west. During  that  time  it  has  located  its  members  in  desir- 
able positions  in  thirty-two  States,  including  many  prominent 
positions,  and  it  has  been  instrumental  in  promoting  thou- 
sands of  deserving  teachers. 

During  the  recent  Teachers'  Assembly  several  school  officers  called  to  personally 
express  thanks  for  excellent  ser^-ice. 

To  School  Officers :  Write  us  your  wishes  for  spring  or  fall  term.  They  will  be 
treated  confidentially  and  intelligently.    We  charge  you  nothing. 

To  Teachers  Desiring  and  Deser\4ng  Promotion :  We  are  receiving  applications 
for  desirable  positions  for  next  year.  The  earlj^  months  are  important.  The  sooner  you 
register  with  us  the  better  for  you,  for  us,  and  for  school  officers.  Write  immedi- 
ately for  Special  Membership  proposition. 

N.  B.— The  Mutual  Teachers'  Agency  of  Virginia  has  been  consolidated  with  The 
Southern  Educational  Bureau  at  Raleigh  with  a  view  to  extend  the  scope  and  increase 
the  efficiency  of  each. 


VSRGOPLATE 


(TRADE    MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 


WE  CAN  MAKE 
IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT! 

All  School  Supplies. 


Send  for  the  most  complete  Catalog  printed. 


Virginia  School  Supply  Co, 

p.  O.  Box  1177.  2000-12  W.  Marshall  St. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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J\  Carder  Rope  for  tbe  JTvera^e  IDan 

Governor  T.  W.  Bickett,  at  ''•Bie  close  of  his  Inaugural  Address. 

I  have  endeavored  to  visualize  my  dream  of  a  fairer  and  finer  State.  I  have  outUned  the 
means  by  which  I  hope  to  make  the  dream  come  true.  And  the  means  all  reach  out  to  a  single 
end —  a  larger  hope,  a  wider  door  for  the  average  man  than  he  has  ever  known. 

With  a  six  months'  school  guaranteed  to  every  child;  with  the  forces  of  disease  routed  from 
their  ancient  strongholds;  with  the  C-.rse  of  rum  lifted  from  every  home;  with  our  fields  tilled  by 
men  who  own  and  therefore  love  them;  with  our  harvests  free  from  the  crop  lien's  deadly  blight; 
with  modern  conveniences  and  wholesome  diversions  within  reach  of  every  country  home,  our 
dear  old  State,  released  from  her  bondage  to  the  blood  kin  tyrants  of  ignorance,  poverty,  dis- 
ease and  crime,  will  begin  to  realize  her  finest  possibilities  in  riches  and  grace;  will  assume  her  right- 
ful place  in  the  march  of  civilization,  and  from  the  blue  of  the  mountains  to  the  blue  of  the  sea 
there  will  spring  up  a  hardier,  holier  race,  not  unlike  the  giants  that  walked  the  earth  when  the  sons 
of  God  mated  with  the  daughters  of  men. 
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COMMITTEEMEN'S  MEETING  IN  CHATHAM  COUNTY 


By  Superintendent 

Tnesday,  January  2,  marked  an  epoch,  in  the  school 
history  of  Ch.ath.am.  County.  A  few  minutes  after 
eleven  o'clock  Mr.  John  C.  Luther.  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  called  to  order  a  joiut  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  school  committeemen 
of  the  county.  Xotvvithstanding  the  very  bad  roads 
at  this  season  of  the  year  and  a  morning  that 
threatened  a  raiuy  day,  fifty  committeemen  answer- 
ed the  call  of  the  board  and  the  county  superiu- 
tendent  and  were  present. 

Mr.  Luther  in  a  few  words  impressed  the  im- 
portance of  a  Tery  intimate  relationship  between 
the  board  and  the  committeemen.  Superintendent 
"^Uliamson  in  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  traiued 
teachers  for  the  salaries  that  are  now  being  paid 
in  the  county.  This  was  followed  by  a  very  en- 
thusiastic discussion  of  the  salary  problem.  A  mo- 
tion was  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice  or  vote 
to  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  make  the  TniniTnuTn  sal- 
aries of  all  the  principals  of  schools  not  less  than 
•fiO  a  month,  and  the  minimum  salaries  of  assistant 
teachers  not  less  than  -*:30  a  month.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  all  schools  which  are  now,  by  special 
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tax  or  otherwise,  paying  salaries  equal  to  or  more 
than  these  amounts  shall  have  their  proportion! 
parts  of  this  increase. 

The  county  commencement  which  we  are  going 
to  have  this  spring,  the  duties  of  committeemen  and 
how  the  committeemen  can  make  their  teachers 
better  teachers  were  also  discussed. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  meetings  that  have 
been  and  are  going  to  be  held  in  this  county.  The 
first  one  was  held  last  August  in  connection  with 
the  institute.  Immediately  following  this  meeting 
the  county  superintendent  met  the  committeemen 
in  different  places  in  the  county  and  organized  them 
into  working  groups.  The  efliect  has  been  magical. 
The  co-operative  spirit  among  the  committeemen, 
teachers,  board  of  education  and  the  county  su- 
perintendent is  splendid  and  is  increasing.  The 
evidence  of  this  is  manifested  in  better  equipment, 
fewer  school  troubles  and  in  teachers  who  are  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  their   positions. 

"We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  county  in  the  State 
that  is  coming  to  the  front  any  faster  or  progressing 
more  steadily  than  Chatham.  A  united  pull  is 
being  made  and  the  committeemen  are  the  wheel 
horses.    We  could  not  move  without  them. 


HOW  ONE  DISTRICT  REDUCED  ILLITERACY 


Bv  Holland  Holton. 


The  West  Durham  School  serves  a  district  of 
six  square  miles  west  and  north  of  the  city  of 
Durham.  The  district  has  a  school  census  of  four- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-six  persons  of  school  age. 
This  means  a  total  population  »f  about  five  thous- 
and within  the  school  district.  In  this  population 
there  are  only  seventy-nine  adult  illiterates  and 
seventeen  illiterates  under  seventeen.  And  several 
of  these  moved  in  from  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  reduction  of  illiteracy  in  West  Durham  to 
this  small  percentage  is  an  interesting  story.  It  is 
a  matter-of-fact  story  of  practical  "welfare  work" 
by  a  cotton  manufacturer  for  his  company's  em- 
ployees. Two  years  ago,  Mr.  W.  A.  Erwin,  secre- 
tary treasurer  of  the  Erwin  Cotton  ililLs  Company, 
which  has  two  of  its  largest  mills  in  West  Durham, 
chanced  to  find  a  list  of  illiterate  families  attached 
to  the  school  census.  He  was  interested  in 
picking  out  those  working  in  the  cotton  mills  und 
immediately  planned  with  the  principal  of  the 
school  to  conduct  a  night  school  for  eleven  weeks 
following  the  annual  school  commencement.  The 
school  was  to  m£et  four  evenings  a  week,  and  first, 
second,  and  third  grade  classes  were  to  be  organ- 
ized. Each  class  was  to  have  nightly  one-half  hour 
in  reading,  one-half  hour  in  arithmetic,  fifteen  min- 
utes in  writing  and  fifteen  minutes  for  chapel  ex- 
ercises and  talks  on  sanitation  and  hygiene. 

With  this  plan  of  work  ilr.  Erwin  compiled  a 
careful  list  of  all  his  company's  employees  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families  who  could  profitably  attend 
the  night  school.     To  each  of  these  he  sent  a  per- 


sonal notice  to  meet  him  a  certain  evening  "on 
a  matter  of  serious  personal  concern."  When  the 
evening  came,  he  unfolded  the  plan  of  work  and 
urged  all  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
The  plan  worked,  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen  stu- 
dents enrolled.  The  majority  continued  through 
the  term.  Of  the  thirty -three  illiterates  enrolled 
in  the  night  school  more  than  twenty  were  able  to 
read  through  the  primer  and  first  reader  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  nearly  all  of  the  group  had  ad- 
vanced proportionally  further  in  writing  than  in 
reading,  and  all  were  in  either  second  or  third  grade 
arithmetic  when  the  night  school  closed.  At  the 
close  of  the  term  the  school  presented  each  pupil 
with  a  certificate  of  work  completed  and  ilr.  Erwin 
presented  each  with  a  large-print  Bible. 

In  the  winter  of  last  year,  when  the  school  had 
a  six  weeks'  moonlight  term  for  adult  illiterates, 
the  mill  management  again  took  part.  Mr.  Erwin 
again  took  the  list  of  illiterates  working  for  the 
TPill  or  belonging  to  families  connected  with  the 
mill  and  requested  every  man  and  woman  on  the 
list  to  meet  him  for  consultation.  At  the  constil- 
tation  he  urged  attendance  upon  the  moonlight 
term,  this  time  inducing  twelve  more  adults  to  move 
from  the  ranks  of  illiteracy.  When  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  illiterate  families  had,  by  this  personal 
work  of  the  miU  management,  been  induced  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
sanitation,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  school  to 
enroll  the  younger  members  of  the  sam£  families  in 
the  regular  day-school;  and  other  families  followed 
the  lead  of  their  neighbors. 

Thus  it  happens  West  Durham  has  an  illiteracy* 
less  than  three  per  cent. 
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GOVERNOR  THOMAS  WALTER  BICKETT 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


In  the  presence  of  about  4,000  people  assembled  in 
the  City  Auditorium  of  Raleigh,  on  January  11, 
Governer  Locke  Craige  presented  Thomas  "Walter 
Bicket  to  the  Chief  .Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina,  who  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  office  that  made 
him  the  Governor  of  Xorth 
Carolina. 

The  new  Governor  was  born 
in  Monroe,  Union  County,  N.  C, 
February  28th,  1869.  He  was 
the  oldest  of  four  children.  But 
his  father  died  when  he  was 
only  thirteen  years  old  aud 
much  of  the  responsibility  that 
had  rested  upon  the  father  was 
now  laid  upon  the  eldest  son. 
Does  the  weight  of  responsibil- 
ity stimulate  the  desire  to  be- 
come responsible  and  service- 
able? Who  can  tell?  Some  force 
was  at  work ;  and  young  Bick- 
ett,  completing  the  work  of  the 
Monroe  high  school,  entered 
Wake  Forest  College  in  1886. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Vann,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Educational  Board  of 
the  Baptist  Church  was  living  at 
Wake  Forest  at  the  time,  and  he 
says  that  when  the  Union  County 
lad  entered  college  there  was 
"nothing  in  particular  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  others.  Indeed,  it  was  sev- 
eral motiths  before  I  knew  he  was  there  at  all,  so 
quiet  was  he  and  so  unobtrusive."  But  Dr.  E.  W. 
Paschal,  of  the  Wake  Forest  College  faculty  says: 
"In  his  Latin  and  Greek  his  average  was  about  95." 
The  records  show  that  he  more  than  maintained 
this  record  in  these  subjects  aud  in  English.  In 
mathematics  his  freshman  record  was  about  equal 
to  his  Latin  record,  but  in  his  last  year  mathematics 
drops  to  88  while  Latin  climbs  up  to  96.  In  the 
languages  he  ranked  high  but  in  matliematcis  and 
the  sciences  his  place  was  down  the  line. 

Writing  further  of  his  career  at  Wake  Forest, 
Dr.  Vann  says  that  in  his  first  year,  "I  saw  no 
reason  to  anticipate  any  unusual  career  for  him," 
and  it  was  not  until  his  senior  year  that  the  com- 
munity began  to  focus  attention  upon  the  Union 
County  boy.  In  that  year  he  was  one  of  the  vic- 
torious debaters  in  a  very  spirited  contest;  and  he 
seems  to  be  remembered  by  his  argument  in  that 
debate.  After  twenty-five  years,  however,  his 
friends  still  see  in  him  many  of  the  same  char- 
acteristics that  attracted  the  attention  of  teachers 
and  schoolmates  while  he  was  a  college  student — 
a  good  command  of  language,  strong,  analytical 
power,  an  unbounded  grace  of  humor,  intense  earn- 
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estness,  and  a  genuine  sympathy  for  all  classes  of 
people.  A  college  diploma  never  contains  an  esti- 
mate of  those  qualities.  But  such  as  it  does  eon- 
tain  were  rolled  up  aud  laid  away  and  forgotten 
until  the  paragrapher  searched 
them  out  after  a  generation. 

The  young  college  graduate 
left  the  "outgrown  shell"  of 
academies  in  the  spring  of  1890. 
He  had  to  enter  another  world 
and  build  anew.  His  first  work, 
it  is  said,  was  that  of  teacher  in 
]\Iarion.  The  minutes  of  the 
Winston  graded  school  board  of 
September  5.  1890.  however,  con- 
tains  the   following: 

■•The  application  of  T.  W. 
Bickett,  of  Monroe,  X.  C.  was 
now  presented  and  xipon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Prof.  Blair, 
Prof.  Bickett  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  the  seventh  grade  at 
a  salary  of  ?600  per  year."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  that  salary  compares  today 
with  that  of  the  teacher  of  the 
same  grade. 

■  ■  Professor ' '  Bickett  taught 
iu    Winston   until   the   close    of 

the  school  year  in     1893.     His 

uncle,  D.  A.  Covington,  of  Mon- 
roe, was  one  of  the  leading  law- 
j*ers  of  the  State  and  under  him  the  young  "pro- 
fessor" began  the  study  of  law.  He  completed  his 
course  in  the  University  Law  School  and  in  the 
fall  of  1893  he  dropped  the  professional  title,  open- 
ed an  office  in  Danbury,  N.  C,  and  became  T.  W. 
Bickett,  Esq.,  Attorney  at  Law.  He  praticed  in 
Stokes  and  surrounding  counties  until  the  spring 
of  1895  when  he  moved  his  office  to  Louisburg,  N. 
C,  and  for  twentj"-two  years  he  has  been  a  citizen 
of  that  community. 

Dr.  Yann's  words,  "I  saw  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate am-  unusual  career  for  him"  might  be  said  of 
the  earlier  years  of  his  career  as  a  lawyer.  Those, 
exceptttig  of  course,  his  intimate  friends,  who  are 
now  trying  to  recall  the  siiccessive  stages  of  his 
growth,  since  his  graduation,  skip  from  1890  to 
1907,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly from  Franklin  County — seventeen  years  of 
growth,  silent  growth.  His  college  career  was  a 
period  of  silent  growth  and  then  a  speech  made  him 
famous  in  academic  circles.  His  career  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  not  referred  to  as  something  unique. 
But  from  that  plane  he  stepped  into  State  politics 
and  in  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1908  while  the 
captains  and  kings  were  deciding  the  issues,  this 
man  of  silent  growth  appeared  iu  the  arena  and 
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made  another  speech.  He  was  nominating  a  man  for 
Governor  who  could  not  possibly  wia.  That  speech 
made  him  a  State  figure  and  the  most  agreeable 
phase  of  that  memorable  convention  was  that 
speech. 

Mr.  Bickett  was  not  a  candidate  iu  that  conven- 
tion for  any  ■  ofSce.  But  a  contest  between  long 
standing  candidates  for  the  Attorney  Generalship 
ended  by  dropping  the  contestants  and  nominating 
T.  W.  Bickett;  Esq..  Attorney  at  Law.  Louisburg.  X. 
C.  A  great  speech  had  made  him  famous  and  the 
private  lawA-er  became  the  people's  attorney. 

Eight  more  years  of  silent  growth,  a  period  in 
which  his  public  services  were  recognized  as  being 
of  value,  and  then  came  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era.  Most  people  who  watched  the  last  campaign 
said  that  he  would  be  nominated,  but  no  one  could 
point  to  any  specific  thing  that  made  him  greatly 
stiperior  to  any  of  his  rivals.  They  simply  felt 
that  he  would  win.  His  growth  seems  to  be  so  sym- 
metrical that  there  is  no  single  side  to  him.  and  no 
alliance  with  any  particular  interest.  Therefore, 
there  was  no  specific  cause  why  he  should  win. 

In  his  campaign,  however,  he  set  a  new  standard. 
He  discussed  State  issues  without  bitterness  and 
even  his  political  opponents  could  find  no  personal 
abuse  in  his  remarks,  nor  ridicule  in  his  argument, 
and  the  best  evidence  of  his  fairness  was  a  note  of 
congratulations  from  his  Republican  opponent,  Hon. 
F.  A.  Linney. 

On  January  11,  1917,  he  was  inaugurated  Gov- 
ernor, and  on  that  occasion  he  delivered  the  third 
epoch-making  speech  of  his  life.  The  other  two  gave 
no  index  as  to  what  his  subsequent  acts  would  be. 
In  fact,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  own  ca- 
reer. The  third  one.  however,  outlined  the  future 
direction  of  the  State's  progress  and  what  he  as 
Governor  would  undertake  to  do.  His  growth  can 
no  longer  be  .silent ;  it  must  be  made  in  public,  and 
the  public  will  mark  the  stages.  It  was  a  great 
speech.  ^ViU  he  be  a  great  Governor?  We  shall 
see. 

f     S     IF 

•  

GO^'ERXOR  EICKETT'S  POLICIES  T.VKEX  FROM  HIS 
rSAVGITiAIi  ADDRESS. 

1.  A  constitutional  amendment  granting  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  power  to  exempt  from  taxation  notes  and 
mortgages  given  in  good  faith  for  the  purchase  price  of  a 
home,  in  amount  not  to  exceed  ?3,000,  and  to  run  not 
longer  than  20  years. 

2.  Fundamental  instruction  in  agriculture  in  every 
school,  cultivation  of  school  farms,  and  multiplication  of 
home  demonstration  agents. 

3.  Abolition  of  the  crop  lien  system  by  some  produc- 
tion of  food  articles,  by  establishment  of  field  agents 
of  Department  of  Agiculture  to  assist  in  organizing  of 
credit  unions,  enactment  of  a  law  permitting  credit 
unions  to  charge  a  commision  not  exceeding  10  per  cent 
for  negotiating  loans  for  members,  and  banks  and  in- 
dividuals to  charge  in  lieu  of  interest  a  commission  not 
to  exceed  10  per  cent  on  money  advanced  to  farmers  to 
make  crops. 

4.  Extension  of  the  scope  of  State  Highway  Com- 
mision to  take  over  development  of  water  power,  allow- 
ing the  commission  to  provide  plans  for  furnishing  rural 
telephone  systems. 

5.  Enactment  of  a  law  appropriating  $50,000  for 
the  State  Department  of  Education  to  conduct  motion  pic- 
ture entertainments  or  other  educational  diversions  in 
communities   of   the   State,   two-thirds   of   the   necessary 


expenses  being  paid  by  the  county  boards  of  education 
and   the   people   of   the   community. 

6  Maintenance  of  improved  highways  by  expenditure 
of  the  automobile  tax  for  this  purpose  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  which  should 
be  given  supervisor  powers  over  all  road  or  bridge 
building. 

7.  Levy  an  annual  maintenance  tax  by  counties  or 
districts  issuing  bonds  bearing  certain  per  cent  of 
amount  of  bonds  issued  to  be  worked  out  by  highway 
commission. 

8.  Resubmission  to  popular  vote  constitutional  admend- 
ment  requiring  a  six  months'  school  term  for  every  child 
in  the  State. 

9.  Incorporation  o'  rural  communities  un-ier  vote  of 
the  community. 

10.  Uniformity  in  public  school  system  by  appoint- 
ment of  Central  Education  Commission  of  not  more 
than  seven  men,  with  power  to  name  county  boaras  of 
education,  the  county  board  to  select  superintendent  and 
committeemen, 

11.  Regulation  and  fostering  of  manufacturing  by 
requiring  owners  of  mills  with  available  water  supply 
to  install  running  water  in  homes  leased  to  employes; 
amendment  to  the  State  anti-trust  laws  to  permit  same 
combinations  for  advancement  of  trade  with  foreign 
countries  as  are  proposed  in  Webb  bill  now  pending; 
establishment  of  simple  course  in  manufacture  in  public 
schools,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  textile  department 
of  A.  and  M.  College. 

12.  Investigation  upon  authority  of  the  General  As- 
sembly by  the  Governor,  chairman  of  the  State  Tax 
Commission  and  the  State  Treasurer  into  the  prob- 
lems of  taxation  for  submission  of  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem before  the  General  Assembly  of  1919. 

13.  Compulsory  medical  inspection  of  school  chil- 
dren by  State  statute. 

14.  Passage  of  a  statute  by  the  General  Assembly 
making  it  a  felony  to  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  advertise 
patent  medicines  purporting  to  cure  diseases  for  which 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina Medical  Society  declare  there  has  been  found  no 
cure. 

15.  Provision  in  law  that  venders  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines file  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  a  statement 
showing  medicine's  composition,  and  that  the  board  be 
empowered  to  forbid  the  sale  of  such  proprietary  medi- 
cines in  this  State  if  it  be  its  opinion  that  such  medi- 
cines   are    without   curative    power. 

16.  Provision  enabling  citizens  who  are  necessarily 
out  of  State  at  time  of  election  to  participate  in  elec- 
tions. 

17.  Constitutional  amendment  limiting  constitutional 
officers  of  the  State  to  two  terms  in  office,  county  of- 
ficers to  three  successive  terms,  excepting  from  its  pro- 
visions judicial,  educational  and  health  departments  of 
county  and  State. 

18.  Establishment  of  short  ballot,  popular  election  of 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  and  appointive  sys- 
tem for  administrative  officials. 

19.  Consolidation  of  the  management  of  the  three 
State  Hospitals  by  establishment  of  a  General  Board 
of  Control-,  not  to  consist  of  more  than  seven  members. 

20.  Adoption  of  single  management  for  A.  and  M. 
College  and  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  con- 
struction of  ?200,000  department  building  on  college 
campus. 

21.  Enactment  of  general  law  limiting  time  man 
can  be  sent  to  county  chain  gang  to  two  years. 

22.  Construction  of  prison  quarters  at  the  State  Farm 
and  conversion  of  State  Prison  into  hospital  for  the 
insane,  with  the  administrative  office  remaining  in 
Raleigh. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  TWO  AMERICAN  HEROES 

THE    DEATH    OF    ADMIRAL    DEWEY.  THE  DEATH  OF  BUFFALO  BILL. 


On  Januaiy  16  the  American  flag  of  every  Ameri- 
can naval  vessel  and  station  all  over  the  world 
■was  lowered  in  mouring  to  half  mast  by  order 
of  the  American  government.  This  act  was  a  .signal 
that  the  ranking  naval  officer  of  the  world,  Ad- 
miral George  Dewey,  was  dead,  and  that  this  coun- 
try was  in  mourning. 

This  distinguished  naval  officer  was  born  in  Mont- 
pelier,  Vermont,  on  December  26.  18-37.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  United  States  Xaval  Academy  in 
1858  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  April. 
1861.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil  War  and 
was  an  officer  in  the  squadron  that  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Fisher  on  the  coast  of  Xorth  Caro- 
lina. 

After  the  war  he  became  instructor  in  the  naval 
academy  and  later  served  his  coimtry  in  many  exe- 
cutive capacities.  But  he  preferred  the  sea :  he  was 
by  nature  a  sea-faring  man.  Therefore,  at  his  own 
request,  after  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander he  was  again  assigned  to  sea  service  and 
sent  as  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Asiatic  waters. 
This  was  in  November.  1897. 

On  the  night  of  February  1-5.  1S98.  while  the 
battleship  Maine  was  anchored  in  the  Spanish  wa- 
ters of  Havana  harbor  a  mine  under  the  vessel  ex- 
ploded and  blew  up  the  vessel.  This  act  caused 
the  United  States  to  declare  war  against  Spain  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  Spanish  military 
rule  in  Cuba.  The  Philippine  Islands  in  the  Asiatic 
waters  belonged  to  Spain  also,  and  Commodore  Dew- 
ey was  given  orders  to  proceed  at  once  from  Hong 
Kong  and  capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  squadron 
then  lying  in  Manila  Bay.  The  order  was  nromntly 
obeyed  and  Commodore  Deweyhadthedistinguished 
honor  of  fightins:  the  first  naval  battle  of  the  war. 

He  entered  ifanila  Bay  on  the  night  of  April 
•30,  1898.  and  earlv  next  morning  attacked  the  Span- 
ish fleet  with  such  fierceness  that  within  two  hours 
the  whole  fleet  was  disabled,  but  little  damage  was 
done  to  the  American  fleet. 

The  American  squadron  then  drew  off  and  gave 
the  Spanish  an  opportunity  to  surrender.  In  the 
meantime  the  commodore  and  his  men  h.sid  break- 
fast. About  noon  the  commodore  planned  another 
Bttack.  After  one  hour's  fierce  bombardment  every 
Spanish  vessel  was  sunk.  As  a  residt  of  this  bat- 
tle the  Philippine  Islands  at  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Spain  became  the  property  of  the  I'ni+ed  States. 
This  was  the  most  signal  victory  in  the  historv  of 
the  American  navy,  and  not  an  American  was  lost. 

Congress  thanked  Commodore  Dewey  for  his  ser- 
vices, presented  a  sword  of  honor  to  him.  and  had 
bronye  metals  struck  commemoratins'  the  battle  of 
Manila  Bay  and  distributed  to  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  snuadron.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Reaj-1  Admiral,  and  after  the  war.  March  3,  1899. 
he  received  the  rank  of  Admiral,  a  title  formerly 
borne  only  by  Farragut  and  Porter. 

■Wlien  he  returned  home  in  October.  1899.  he  re- 
ceived a  great  oviation.  He  was  now  the  srreatest 
naval  hero  in  the  world.  Since  1899  he  has  been  the 
ehief  naval  adviser  of  the  American  orovernment. 
He  served  his  country  and  an  appreciative  country 
rewarded  him  for  his  services. 


The  passing  of  William  F,  Cody,  better  known  as 
■'Buffalo  Bill",  removes  from  American  life  the  last 
of  the  old  scouts  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
products  of  the  frontier  life.  He  was  born  in  Scott 
County,  Iowa,  in  1846.  He  first  became  known  as 
one  of  the  riders  of  the  "pony  express,"  a  mail 
service  established  in  1860  between  St.  Joseph.  Mo., 
and  Sacramento,  Cal.  The  mail  was  carried  on 
ponies  a  distance  of  19.50  miles.  This  was  the  long- 
est relay  course  ever  established.  Each  rider  had 
to  cover  a  distance  of  75  miles  daily. 

This  was  in  the  days  before  the  railroads  and 
before  the  Rocky  ^Mountain  country  was  settled,  and 
each  rider  had  adventure  after  adventure  with  In- 
dians, grizzly  bears  and  other  fierce  animals,  and 
highway  robbers.  The  "pony  express"  was  discon- 
tinued in  1861  upon  the  completion  of  the  Pacific 
Telegraph  lines,  and  young  Cody  then  became  a 
trusted  scout  for  the  American  army.  In  1863  he 
enlisted  in  the  regular  armv  and  served  throughout 
the  Civil  War. 

When  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  was  being  con- 
structed the  great  problem  was  how  to  secure  food 
for  the  railroad  employees.  In  1867  Cody  made  a 
contract  with  the  company  to  furnish  its  employees 
■udth  buffalo  meat,  and  in  eighteen  months  he  killed 
over  4.000  buffaloes,  an  average  of  seven  a  day. 
It  was  this  imparalled  service  that  gave  him  the 
name  of  "Buffalo  Bill." ■ 

During  the  next  four  years  he  served  as  scout 
for  the  United  States  army,  and  his  ser-vices  were 
so  valuable  that  he  became  a  member  of  the  cav- 
alry of  the  United  States  army,  and  in  a  battle 
■with  the  Cheyenne  Indians  he  lulled  Chief  Yellow 
Hand  in  a  single  combat.  He  was  now  a  famous 
hunter,  a  valuable  scout,  a  brave  soldier,  a  bold  and 
daring  rider,  and  a  great  Indian  fighter. 

In  1883  he  organized  his  "Wild  West  Show." 
a  spectacular  performance  on  a  tremendoiisly  large 
scale.  It  consisted  of  an  exhibition  of  Indians, 
rough  riders,  cowboys  and  fron+iersmen,  which  he 
organized  into  an  exciting  show.  He  made  a  tour 
of  Europe  and  attracted  the  attention  of  kings  and 
noblemen  as  well  as  the  people  in  sreneral.  The 
"Wild  West  Show"  is  familiar  to  millions  of  boys 
and  girls  in  America. 

''Buffalo  Bill"  served  his  country  well  as  scout, 
rough  rider,  cavalryman.  Indian  fighter,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  his  native  State.  He  has 
given  pleasure  to  people  of  two  continents:  and 
when  he  died  in  January  the  last  of  the  old  scouts 
hit  the  trail  for  another  world. 


HOW  IT  HAPPENED. 

"Abner."  said  mother  severely,  "there  were  two 
pieces  of  cake  in  the  pantry  this  morning  and  there 
is  only  one  now.     How  does  this  happen?" 

"It  musta  been  so  dark  that  I  didn't  see  the 
other  piece." — American  Education. 


The  library  of  the  University  of  Oregon  is  free 
to  residents  of  the  State.  Beginnings  of  substan- 
tial law  and  architectural  libraries  were  made  this 
year.  The  library  now  contains  65.115  volumes, 
2,377  having  been  added  since  June. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


TESTING  A  CLASS  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  class  had  two  recitations  in  geography.  The 
subject  was  "The  Countries  of  North  America."  At 
the  close  of  the  second  recitation  this  question  was 
put  to  the  class:  "What  is  the  important  thing 
in  this  chapter?  In  other  words,  what  is  there  in 
this  chapter  worth  remembering?"  One  pupil  said 
the  important  thing  was  the  discovery  of  America. 
This  fact  was  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  chap- 
ter, but  was  of  very  minor  importance.  Another 
thought  the  Revolutionary  War  was  the  important 
thing.  This  was  also  mentioned,  but  was  of  little 
importance.  A  third  said  the  important  thing  was 
Russia  selling  Alaska  to  the  TTnited  States,  which 
also  occurred  in  the  chapter,  but  was  not  vital.  Fin- 
ally the  pupils  were  asked  to  open  their  books, 
to  do  anything  they  chose  in  order  to  state  the  im- 
portant thing  in  the  chapter.  One  pupil  finally 
said  that  the  important  thing  was  "the  countries 
of  North  America."  A  boy  was  asked  to  step  to  a 
map,  to  name  and  point  to  the  countries  of  North 
America.  He  named  Alaska,  Canada,  the  United 
States,  the  I\Iississippi  Valley,  and  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. 

Here  was  a  class  that  had  spent  two  days  on  a 
simple  chapter  in  geography,  had  mechanically 
memorized  everything  in  it  withoiit  thought,  had 
completed  the  work,  but  had  failed  to  get  the 
one  important  thing — they  could  not  name  the  coun- 
tries of  North  America,  which  were  the  only  thing 
worth  remembering.  In  other  words,  they  did  not 
know  how  to  study,  and  the  character  of  this 
class  work  did  not  require  them  to  study. 

The  work  done  these  two  days  may  be  analyzed 
more   definitely  as   follows: 

Teacher  activity 70% 

Pupil  activity 30% 

Number  of  questions  (estimated)--  108 

Memory  Questions   (estimated) 102 

Organization   by   "pupils 0 

Consideration  of  relative  values  by 

pupils    0 

Pupil  initiative   Good 

Aim  of  lesson Knowledge 

Accomplishment   of  aim Poor 

— Wisconsin  School  Journal. 

USE  OF  THE  DICTIONARY:  ANSWERS  TO 
QUESTIONS  ASKED  IN  JANUARY. 

By  C.  L.  Coon. 

1.  Made  (macron),  hall  (diaeresis),  hat  (breve), 
her   (tilde),  hair   (circumflex),  etc. 

2.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  contains  sum- 
mary of  the  key  of  pronunciation  :pr,eventshaving  to 
turn  constantly  to  key  of  pronounciation. 

3.  Architecture.  Anglo-Saxon,  compare,  collenui- 
al,  for  example,  imperative,  music,  obsolete,  growing 
obsolete,  past  participle,  present  participle,  preter- 
ite or  past,  provincial,  which  see,  synonyms,  verbal 
noon,  namely,  usually,  transitive  verb.  Intransitive 
verb. 

4.  At  top  of  page:  first  and  last  word  on  the 
IDage ;  aids  in  finding  a  word  quickly. 


.5.  Indicates  a  foreign  word  to  be  written  in 
italics ;  refer  to  rules  of  .spelling,  indicate  size  of 
figures. 

6.  Gives  syllabication  of  word,  accent,  diacritical 
marks,  and  respelling  by  sound. 

7.  By  heaver  and  larger  hyphen. 

8.  By  hyphens  and  by  spaces  where  syllable  is 
accented. 

9.  Study  context  and  find  out  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble what  the  unknown  word  must  mean.  Select  the 
meaning  nearest  the  thus  estimated  meaning. 

10.  (a)  Gives  part  of  speech,  unusual  plural 
forms,  i^rincipal  parts  of  verbs  and  irregular  com- 
parison of  adjectives,  etymology  of  the  word;  (b) 
correct  spelling,  syllabic  division,  use  of  hyphen ; 
(c)  meanings  of  the  words  and  good  usuage,  syn-' 
ouyms,  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Show  these  answers  to  other  teachers  in  your 
school.     Compare  answers  with  those  you  "v^Tote. 

A  JACK-O'-LANTERN 

Ask  your  teacher  to  read  this  rhymed  story  to 
you.  You  fill  in  the  blank  places  ■w'ith  just  the 
right  word — words  that  mean  right  and  sound 
right.  Then  maybe  she'll  write  it  for  you  on  the 
blackboard,  and  you  can  write  it  too.  or  learn  it, 
and  say  it  to  mother  when  you  get  home,  or  do 
anything  with  it  you  want  to. 

Grandpa's  garden-gate  unlatch. 
Just  beyond  the  pumpkin , 

Then  one  morning,  Ben  and  Polly 
Spied  two  pumpkins  round  and 

"Oh,  oh,  oh!"  cried  Polly  spry. 
This   will   make    a   pumpkin 

"Don't  believe  that  Grandma  knew  it, 
In  it  goes,  so  she  can it." 

Called   the   other   pumpkin   then, 
"Oh,  just  Avait  a  minute, " 

"Scoop  my  insides  out,  and  see 
What  a  jolly  chap  I'll ! 

"Make  for  me  two  eyes.    Beneath 
Make  a  nose,  and  mouth,  and -. 

"Leave  a  bit  of  stem  for  handle, 
And  inside  me,  light  a 

"I'll  make  lots  of  fun  believe, 
On  a  dark  Thanksgiving 

And  he  did.     If  you  deny  it, 

Next  Thanksgiving,  just  you it! 

— Primary  Education. 

NOTHING  DOING! 

"I  like  this  quaint  little  mountain  village  of 
yours,  waiter.  I  suppose  I  can  get  plenty  of  oxy- 
gen here." 

"No,  sir,  we've  got  local  option." — Sacred  Heart 
Review. 
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INDOOR  GAMES  FOR  PUPILS. 

By  Mr.  Jesse  B.  Aiken. 

During  the  next,  four  weeks  there  will  be  a  prood 
many  days  that  will  be  too  roush  for  the  children 
to  play  CD  the  school  grounds.  If  the  teachers  will 
supervise  some  good,  wholesome  games  indoors  they 
will  not  only  give  the  children  the  needed  recre- 
ation, but  they  will  find  that  they  go  back  to  work 
more  refreshed  and- in  better  spirits  than  if  they 
had  idled  away  the  recreation  period, — the  teacher 
will  also  go  to  her  work  with  steadier  nerves. 

Below  are  given  two  simple,  but  exciting  com- 
petitive games  suitable  for  indoors: 

Passing  the  Ball. 

Two  captains  choose  sides,  each  having  the  same 
number.  Each  captain  has  a  ball — an  apple  or 
eraser  can  be  substituted — and  at  a  signal  from  the 
umpire  pases  it  over  his  right  shoulder  to  one 
.iust  behind  him  who  in  turn  passes  to  one  just 
behind  him  and  so  on  down  the  line.  The  one  at 
the  end  of  line  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  ball  runs 
to  the  head  of  line,  passing  ball  as  soon  as  he  reaches 
his  position  and  thus  the  game  continues — the  cap- 
tain Avho  reaches  the  head  of  his  line  again  first 
wins.     Give  him  hearty  applause. 

Relay  Race. 

Select  two  captains  and  let  them  choose  sides.  Tn 
front  of  each  captain  is  a  basket  or  box,  three  rings, 
about  two  feet  apart,  are  drawn  in  a  line  in  front 
of  basket,  and  as  many  rocks  as  there  are  players 
on  a  side  piit  in  each  ring — the  captain  at  a  given 
signal  begins  the  game  by  running  to  first  ring, 
getting  a  rock  and  putting  it  in  basket,  then  the 
second,  then  third.  Having  placed  one  in  from 
each  ring  he  runs  to  end  of  his  line  and  the  next 
goes  through  the  same  performance.  The  team 
whose  captain  is  the  first  to  head  his  line  again  after 
all  the  rocks  are  in  basket  is  winner. 

THE  NEW  TEACHER. 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  in  New  York  Globe. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day  of  school  the  new 
teacher  said: 

"Now.  children,  listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  have  marked  you,  and  give  you  my  reasons. 

''In  the  first  place,  I  will  explain  that  I  do  not 
mark  at  all  upon  how  well  you  get  your  lessons. 
You  may  really  know  much  more  about  the  sub- 
ject than  you  can  tell.  Besides,  you  are  not  here 
to  get  lessons  and  pass  examinations.  You  are 
here  to  grow.  So  I  mark  you  upon  how  you  show 
that  you  are  making  that  kind  of  effort  which 
forms  character. 

"Jimmy  Pitch  I  have  given  a  good  mark  be- 
cause he  was  the  only  one  in  the  room  who  asked 
what  the  word  'syndicate'  meant.  None  of  the 
rest  of  you  knew.  Why  didn't  you  ask?  Asking 
questions  in  the  best  way  to  learn.  Slurring  over 
things  you  don't  understand  is  the  best  way  to 
become  an  ignoramus.  If  you  are  not  curious  it  is 
a  sign  you  are  stupid. 

"Etta  Rogers  gets  a  good  mark  because  her  finger 
nails  are  clean.  And  she  is  the  only  child  here 
whose  fingers  nails  are  not  in  mourning.  You  will 
find  it  quite  as  important  when  you  grow  up  to 
have  clean  finger  nails  as  to  know  algebra. 


"Emina  Montgomery  is  marked  'good'  because 
when  a  button  was  torn  from  her  dress  at  recess 
she  took  a  needle  and  thread  from  her  desk  and 
sewed  it  on.  Also  she  carefully  picked  up  the 
orange  peel  she  had  dropped.  I  would  rather  have 
you  all  learn  to  clean  up  your  own  litter  and  look 
after  your  own  clothes  than  to  know  how  to  spell 
every  word  in  the  dictionary. 

"Willy  Waters  I  have  given  a  high  mark  because 
when  I  asked  him  who  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
he  said.  'I  don't  know.'  He  probably  had  a  vague 
notion,  but  he  did  not  seek  to  deceive  me.  I  want 
j'ou,  when  you  cannot  tell  a  thing  in  plain  words, 
not  to  hem  and  haw,  but  to  say  at  once,  'I  don't 
know.'  To  have  an  honest  mind  is  better  than 
having  a  stuffed  one. 

"Charles  Stuart  is  commended  because  he  stands 
up  straight,  sits  jioperly  in  his  seat,  and  is  not 
otherwise  slovenly  in  his  habits. 

"When  Jennie  Jones  failed  in  her  spelling  the 
Avord  'choler'  she  went  to  the  foot  of  the  class  with 
a  smile,  and  for  that  she  gets  a  big  mark.  Some 
others  of  you  pouted  and  sulked.  There  is  nothing 
you  can  do  that  is  so  commendable  as  to  be  a  good 
loser.  Anybody  can  succeed  pleasantly;  it  takes  a 
noble  nature  to  fail  good  naturedly. 

"During  the  day  six  promises  were  made  me  by 
six  pupils.  Only  one  of  them,  Henry  Clr,rk,  did 
what  he  promised  to  do.  So  he  has  a  hisrh  rating. 
When  you  become  men  and  women  and  get  the 
habit  of  promising  thoughtlessly  and  not  keeping 
your  word  you  will  be  a  niiisance  to  all  those  who 
have  to  do  with  you.  Do  what  you  say  you  will 
do ;  that  is  better  than  being  able  to  bound  Illinois 
or  tell  the  capital  of  Kamchatka. 

''Now  you  may  run  home,  children.  And  re- 
member that  in  this  school  there  are  no  rules  but 
two:  Do  what  you  think  is  right  and  be  cheerful. 
And  in  case  you  don't  know,  ask." 


LIST  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS  ACCRED- 
ITED BY  THE  COMMISSION  ON  ACCRED- 
ITED SCHOOLS,  1917. 


Asheville: 

High  School, 

Asheville  School. 

Bingham  School. 
•  St.  Genevieve's  Ac'd. 
Chapel  Hill: 

High  School. 
Charlotte: 

Pligh  School, 

Horner  Military.  Sch. 
Concord : 

High  School. 
Durham :  ' 

High  School, 

Trinity  Park  School. 
Elizabeth  City: 

High   School. 
Flat  Rock: 

Fleet  School, 
Goldsboro : 

High  School. 
Hendei'sonville : 

Blue   Ridge      School 
for  Boys 


Hendcrsonville : 

Fassifern   School. 
Laurinburg : 

High  School, 
Mars  Hill: 

Mars  Hill  ColUege. 
Oak  Ridge : 

Oak   Ridge   Institute. 
Raleigh : 

High    School. 
Rocky  Mount : 

High    School. 
Rutherfordton: 

Westminister  School. 
Warrenton : 

Warrenton  High  School. 
Wilmington : 

High  School. 
Wilson : 

High  School. 
Winston-Salem : 

High  School. 

Salem  Academy. 
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A  PLAY  BASED  ON  A  STORY  OF  THRIFT 

By  Mrs.  Robert  E.       Ranson,  Southport,  X.  C. 


Early  in  the  school  year  the  story-teller  of  the 
Southport  school  told  a  number  of  stories  of  thrift 
to  the  various  grades.  One  day  in  addition  to  the 
story  of  thrift  the  attorney  of  the  local  building 
and  loan  association  came  and  explained  how  twen- 
ty-five cents  paid  in  each  week  soon  became  a  paid 
up  share  of  .$100.  He  held  in  his  hand  five  niekles 
and  then  from  his  pocket  drew  a  roll  containing 
one  hundred  crisp  one  dollar  bills.  How  the  boys 
onened  their  eyes!  The  story  was  told  and  not  a 
single  suffgestion  was  made  that  the  boys  and  girls 
ffo  and  do  as  the  thrifty  boy  and  ffirl  of  the  story. 
But  the  twenty-five  cents  in  uickles  and  the  one 
huudi-ed  dollars  in  bright  new  bills  pointed  the 
moral. 

Later  in  the  year  it  was  decided  that  the  storv 
of  thrift  be  dramatized,  and  so  the  story-teller  read 
all  the  stories  in  "Stories  of  Thrift  for  Youns 
Americans"  and  then  she  told  a  story  adanted  from 
several  of  these,  adding  the  bnilding  and  loan  fea- 
ture. This  new  story  was  told  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  fourth  grade.  These  children  were  then  ask- 
ed if  they  wouldn't  like  to  plav  a  ffame  and  make 
believe  they  were  the  boys  and  srirls  in  the  storv 
iust  told.  The  little  folks  readily  agreed  it  would 
be  great  fun  to  do  this.  The  names  of  the  various 
characters  were  given  and  the  children  were  asked 
which  part  they  would  like  to  take.  There  were 
more  volunteers  than  there  were  characters  in  the 
storyr  and  so  the  teacher  had  to  make  the  selec- 
tions, with  the  definite  promise  to  those  left  out  that 
they  were  to  have  a  place  in  the  very  next- story 
dramatized. 

Xone  of  the  lines  of  the  nlav  were  written  out. 
The  children  had  iust  heard  the  story,  and  were 
instructed  to  say  iust  what  they  imasined  the  people 
in  it  said.  Then  since  in  a  story  of  thrift  there  must 
be  a  bank,  an  oflSce.  a  home,  and  other  meeting 
places  of  the  characters  the  bovs  and  ffirls  were 
asked  to  suggest  the  best  locations  in  the  school 
room  for  these  mectin?  places.  This  they  did  taking 
the  livest  sort  of  interest.  With  very  little  fur- 
ther suggestion  from  the  story-teller  or  the  teacher, 
in  charge  of  the  erade.  the  play  began  and  each 
scene  in  the  story  was  given.  The  conversation  was 
not  of  the  memorized  variety,  but  free  and  natursl. 
and.  fn  language,  such  as  one  would  expect  fourth 
grade  boys  and  sirls  to  use.  At  times  the  little 
actors  would  confuse  the  facts  in  the  story,  or  lack 
for  words  to  express  their  thousrhts.  and  there  would 
be  a  halt  in  the  dramatization.  But  a  friendly 
suffsrestion  from  the  story-teller  and  all  would  he 
well.  There  were  two  or  three  rehears;als  and  each 
time  the  wording  was  .iast  a  little  different,  bnt 
after  the  first  time  there  were  no  further  sugr. 
gestions.  The  boys  and  girls  were  encouraged  to 
work  out  the  details  for  themselves. 

After  two  rehearsals  they  decided  they  would 
like  to  give  the  play  at  the  opening  exercises  of 
the  schools,  and  for  the  first  time  the  principal  of 
the  school  heard  the  little  drama.  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  local  building  and 
loan  association  was  scheduled  for  the  evening  of 
January  12.  and  at  the  principal's  sugsestion  the 
little  folks  attended  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders 


and  again  dramatized  the  little  thrift  story.  Again 
all  the  selections  ofvariousscenelocations  were  made 
by  the  children,  and  as  the  meeting  was  held  in 
the  court  house,  the  prisoner's  box  was  selected  as 
the  bank.  It  was  five  or  six  minutes  of  entertain- 
ment for  the  business  men — for  it  was  their  boys 
and  girls,  or  those  of  their  neighbors,  putting  on  a 
play.  But  the  main  purpose  .was  the  educational 
value  to  the  children  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
thrift  lesson  and  also  a  practical  lesson  in  language 
work. 


A   IiESSOX    IX    THRIFT. 

SCENE   I. 
(Ralph's  home — mother,  father  and  little  sister  pres- 
ent.    Father  reading,  mother  sewing,  little  sister  sitting 
on  floor  cutting  paper  dolls.) 

Mother — Ralph  should  have  been  at  home  before  this. 
I  don't  like  the  crowd  of  boys  he  runs  with.  But 
they  are  the  sons  of  neighbors,  and  I  see  no  way  to 
keep  them  apart. 

Father — They  all  have  too  much  time  on  their  hands 
and  too  much  money  to  spend. 

Mother — Yes,  that  is  true,  for  Ralph  never  thinks  of 
the  value   of   either. 

Little  Sister — I  save  my  money,  daddy,  almost  every 
cent  of  it,  and  Ralph  teases  me  about  it,  too. 

Father — I  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to  that.  But 
tell  me,  little  girl,  how  you  save  anything. 

Little  Sister — Oh,  you  see  I  wash  dishes  and  keep 
the  yard  clean,  and  help  mother  with  the  work,  and 
she  pays  me  twenty-five  cents  a  week.  Now  you  wouldn't 
think  that  was  very  much,  but  a  man  came  to  our 
school  one  day  and  told  us  how  people  paid  no  more 
than  that  every  week  and  then  he  showed  us  how  much 
money  they  would  have  in  about  six  or  seven  years.  And 
what  do  you  think?     It  was  a  whole  hundred  dollars. 

Father — Oh.  I  see  you  carry  a  share  of  building  and 
loan.     Have  you  been  able  to  pay  it  every  week? 

Little  Sister — Yes,  sir,  every  week,  for  if  you  don't 
you'll  be  fined  a  quarter.  And  then  anyway,  it  isn't 
so  hard  to  do  a  thing,  if  you  make  up  your  mind  you 
are  going  to   do   it. 

Father — Do  you  put  all  you  make  in  the  building  and 
loan? 

Little  Sister — No,  not  quite  all,  for  I  make  a  little 
extra  money  sometimes.  But  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that 
last  week  I  would  have  been  fined.  You  see,  I  was  sick 
all  week  and  didn't  earn  my  quarter.  But  just  on  Sat- 
urday a  woman  came  to  our  house  and  wanted  to  buy 
some  shoes.  So  I  sold  her  a  pair  that  were  too  small 
for  me,  and  there  was  my  money  for  the  building  and 
loan. 

Father — Ralph  would  do  well  to  follow  your  example, 
little  sister.  Mother,  has  he  received  his  money  from 
his  aunt  yet? 

Mother — No.  and  he  is  beginning  to  believe  it  isn't 
coming  this  Christmas. 

Little  Sister — He  has  been  as  mad  as  an  old  wet  hen 
about  it  all  day. 

f Postman  whistles). 

Father — There  is  the  postman  now.  Run  to  the  door, 
sister. 

Postman — (at   door) — Here  is  a  letter  for  Ralph. 

Little  Sister — Well,  I  am  glad  it  came,  for  he  has 
been  expecting  it  for  several  days. 

(Sister  re-enters   room,    and   hands   letter   to   father.) 

Father — Well,  this  is  his  letter  from  his  auntie,  and 
I  suppose  she  has  sent  him  five  dollars,  as  usual,  i 
wish  there  was  some  way  to  get  him  to  save  his  money. 
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(Enter   Ralph,   running.) 

Fatlier — A  letter  for  you,  Ralph.     , 

Ralph — Well,  I  am  certainly  glad  it  is  here.  I  was 
afraid  it  wasn't  coming.  I  didn't  have  but  two  dollars 
ahead,  and  I  have  just  got  to  have  a  new  ball  and  bat, 
and  a  football,  and  a  gun  and  a  new  football  suit.  And 
I   don't   see   how   seven    dollars   is    going   to    buy   it   all. 

(Ralph  reads  letter  and  in  anger  throws  it  on  floor  and 
little    sister    tries    to    get    it.) 

Father — What   is    wrong,    Ralph. 

Ralph — My  aunt  has  never  been  a  boy.  or  she  would 
not  have  written  a  letter  like  that. 

Father — Did  she  not  send  you  any  money? 

Ralph — Yes,  but  listen  what  she  says  (reads)  "Dear 
Ralph:  I  am  sending  you  a  check  for  five  dollars,  which 
you  are  to  deposit  in  the  savings  bank.  If  on  your 
birthday  which  comes  five  months  from  now,  you  have 
increased  the  amount  to  ten  dollars,  I  will  send  ten 
more  to  add  to  that. 

YOUR   LOVIXG  AUNT." 

Now,  what  good  does  money  do  a  fellow,  it  he  can't 
spend   it?      All   of  the  other  boys   spend   theirs. 

Father — No,  'Ralph,  you  are  mistaken.  All  boys 
do  not  spend  their  money.  There  are  boys  in  the  build- 
ing where  I  work  who  don't.  My  office  boy  helps  to 
support  his  widowed  mother,  and  then  manages  to  have 
a  little  bank  account. 

Ralph — He  is  not  one  of  our  boys. 

Father — How  would  you  like  to  go  down  tomorrow  and 
spend  the  day  in  the  office?  We  will  lunch  together 
and  go  to  the  bank  and  deposit  your  money. 

Ralph — I'd  like  it  fine  to  take  lunch  with  you.  but  I 
don't  want  to  put  my  money  in  the  bank. 

SCENE  II.      ■ 

(Father  and  Ralph,  as  they  go  down  town.) 
Father — You    don't    look    like    the    same    boy.      Hair 

combed,  teeth  brushed,  nails  cleaned,  shoes  shined  and 

I  believe  you  have  on  new  trousers. 

Ralph — No,    sir,   they   are   not   new.      I    got   up   early 

and  cleaned  and  pressed  my  old  ones. 

SCENE  III. 
(At  Lunch.) 

Father — Well,  Ralph,  how  do  you  like  my  office  boy? 

Ralph — Fine. 

Father — His  mother  runs  a  grocery  store  in  the  edge 
of  town. 

Ralph — Why,  father,  he  has  some  money  of  his  own, 
for  he  showed  me  his  bank  book,  and  told  me  how  he 
got  four  per  cent  interest. 

(Man  joins  Ralph  and  his  father.) 

Father — Ralph,  this  man  is  the  president  of  the 
largest  college  in  the  State.  Mr.  Jones.  I  am  taking 
my  boy  to  the  bank  today  to  make  his  first  savings 
bank  deposit. 

Mr.  Jones — He  is  not  too  young.  He  might  like 
to  know  that  some  of  the  finest  boys  that  we  have  ever 
had  in  college  were  able  to  be  there  because  they 
started  bank  accounts  when  no  older  than  he. 

SCENE  IV.. 

(The  Bank — Father  and  Ralph  wait  their  turn  while 
a  number  of  people  make  deposits,  the  last  being  an 
old  woman  who  puts  in  $10.) 

Father — Mrs.  O'Brien,  how  did  you  get  together  ten 
dollars? 

Mrs.  O'Brien — Oh,  I  saved  my  dimes  and  quarters, 
sir,  and  saving  money  is  just  like  running  store  bills, 
counts  up  before  you  know  it. 

Father — (To  cashier) — That  woman  scrubs  floors  for 
a  living. 

Banker — I  am  not  surprised,  for  it  is  the  poor  people 
who  have  the  most  money  in  our  bank. 


Father — This  is  my  son.  He  wants  to  open  a  savings 
account,  and  has  five  dollars  to  begin  with. 

Ralph — Seven,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Banker — (Handing  Ralph  bank  book) — Always  bring 
this  book  with  you  when  you  come  to  make  deposit. 

SCENE  V. 
(Father's  Office.) 

Office  Boy — I  am  very  sorry,  sir.  but  I  will  have  to 
leave  you.  My  mother  is  not  well,  and  needs  me  in 
her  little  store. 

Father — I  am  sorry  to  lose  you,  my  boy.  If  there  is 
ever  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  let  me  know. 

Office  Boy — I  am  very  much  obliged,  sir. 

Ralph — Father,  may  I  fill  his  job. 

Father — I  don't  know,  son;  you  may  try.  You  will 
fellows  seen  anone  else  tihs  pretty  hard  up  and 
come  directly  from  school. 

Ralph — All  right,  sir,  and  may  I  have  my  money  for 
my  very  own? 

Father — I  don't  object,  provided  you  are  able  to  ac- 
count for  all  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

SCENE  VI. 

(Year  later.     Number  boys  in  street.     Ralph  passes.) 

First  Boy — Hello,  stingy. 

Second  Boy — Come,  let's  go  see  the  movies. 

Third  Boy — You  needn't  be  afraid,  I'll  pay  your  way 
and  set  you  up  to  peanuts,  too. 

Fourth  Bo — I'll  take  you  to  the  soda  fountain,  you 
haven't  had  a  drink  for  a  year. 

Fifth  Boy — I'll  set  up  to  cigarettes. 

Ralph — No  thank  you,  boys.  I  am  in  a  hurry.  Have 
a  little  business  at  the  bank  before  it  closes.  Father 
promised  to  lend  a  man  some  money,  but  since  I  have 
saved  the  amount  he  needs,  and  the  bank  pays  only  four 
per  cent  interest,  and  he  will  give  me  six  per  cent  and 
secure  me  with  a  mortgage  on  his  home,  father  says  it 
will   be   a   good   investment   for   me. 

Boys — Come  on  fellows,  let's  have  a  good  time.  Sorry 
for  stingy.  He  has  got  the  swell  head.  Every  time  he 
sees  any  of  us,  he  tries  to  put  that  bank  book  in  an 
outside  pocket. 

SCENE  VII. 
(Ralph  returning  from  bank  passes  boys) 

Fifth  Boy — Lending  money,  eh? 

Ralph — Yes.  just  a  little  to  your  father.  And  if  you 
fellows  see  anyone  else  that  is  pretty  hard  up  and 
will  give  me  good  security  I  might  be  able  to  help  them 
out. 

First  Boy — Ralph  said  he  had  a  mortgage  on  your 
home. 

Second  Boy — No  one  is  going  to  get  one  on  our  home, 
if  I  can  help  it.  Because  if  that  boy  can  save,  I  can, 
too. 

Third  Boy — I  guess  If  you  had  been  helping  your 
father  to  save  a  little  instead  of  helping  him  to  spend, 
things    might   be    different    at   your   house. 

First  Boy — I  tell  you  what  let's  do.  Suppose  we  de- 
cide to  save,  too.  But  let's  don't  try  the  savings  bank. 
We  had  better  take  the  building  and  loan  plan,  'cause  we 
need  something  to  make  us  come  across  with  the  pay- 
ments every  week.  Then  we'll  all  be  stockholders,  and 
it'll  sound  pretty  big  when  we  tell  Ralph  we  have  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  building  and  loan  stockholders. 

(The  lines  were  written  after  the  children  had  been 
over  it  a  number  of  times.) 


ACCIDENTALLY  SARCASTIC. 

Mistress :  ' '  Bridget.  I  told  you  twice  to  have  muf- 
fins for  breakfast.     Have  yoti  no  intellect?" 

Bridget:  "Xo.  mum;  there's  none  in  the  house." 
— Christian  Register. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STORY  TELLERS'  LEAGUE 

BY  MRS.  R.  E.  RANSON,  PRESIDENT,  SOUTHPORT,  N.  C. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  MONTH  OF  MANY  CELEBRITIES 


The  month  of  February  is  a  month  for  holiday 
celebrations.  Lincoln's  birthday  comes  February  12, 
followed  by  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  February  14, 
and  then  Washington's  birthday  on  the  twenty- 
second.  Early  last  fall  it  was  suggested  that  the 
stroy-teller  would  find  "Good  Stories  for  Great 
Holidays, ' '  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  a  most  fruit- 
ful source  of  holiday  stories.  In  this  book  there 
are  ten  good  Lincoln  stories,  four  Valentine  stories, 
and  five  good  Washington  stories.  In  "Tell  It  Again 
Stories,"  Ginn  and  Company,  there  can  be  found 
a  good  Washington  story  and  a  good  Valentine 
story.  If  the  story-teller  has  these  books  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  story  material  for  these  three  holi- 
days. 

Lincoln's  birthday  is  not  generally  celebrated  in 
North  Carolina,  but  he  has  been  called  the  typical 
American,  and  the  children  will  be  interested  in  the 
above  stories. 

The  resourceful  teacher  can  use  the  Washington 
birthday  .stories  for  the  purpose  of  dramatization. 
The  children  can  play  that  they  are  having  a  Wash- 
ington party,  and  as  favors  draw  names  of  Wash- 
ington stories.  As  each  name  is  drawn  let  the 
child  tell  the  story.  When  the  last  one  has  been 
told,  have  a  flag  raising.  Children  would  delight  in 
saluting  the  flag  and  in  singing  all  the  patriotic 
songs  they  know. 

THE  FEBRUARY  PROGRAM. 

Miss  Annie  Cherr.v,  Lillington,  N.  C. 

Febmary,  not  only  the  shortest  but  the  busiest 
school  month  in  the  year,  is  at  hand  once  more.  So 
numerous  are  the  birthdays  and  the  deathdays  of 
the  great  and  good,  there  is  hardly  a  day  in  this 
short  month  we  can  pass  over  without  being  able 
to  recall  the  life  of  some  great  patriotic  spirit, 
lover  of  the  beautiful,  and  even  one,  who  has  been 
handed  down  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  ages.  The 
lessons  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  short  considera- 
tion of  such  noted  figures  gives  to  the  alert  teacher  a 
wealth  of  varied  material  for  her  story -telliuff  period, 
February,  with  its  Lincoln's, Washington's, Dickens', 
and  LongfelloAV's  birthdays  and  its  Valentine's 
Day,  cannot,  you  can  well  see,  be  otbervdse  than  a 
busy  month;  so  every  mde-awake  teacher  is,  of 
course,  busy  arranging  her  most  attractive  series 
of  story  hours. 

Every  child  knows  the  names  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  but  I  doubt  if  many  of  them  have  an  idea 
of  hoAV  these  two  men  lived  and  what  kind  of  people 
they  really  were.  Here  is  a  convenient  time  for 
the  story-teller  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  poorly 
pictured  comparisons  of  the  two  men  and  make 
them  so  real  and  tnie,  they  will  be  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  child's  mind.  A  vivid  contrast  can 
be  shown  in  the  luxury  and  eultiire  of  Washing- 
ton's home  with  the  meagre  cabin  in  the  wilds  of 
the  "Hoosier  State,"  where  Lincoln's  'childhood 
was  spent.  Endeavor  to  show  how  the  early  strug- 
gles of  Lincoln  left  their  characteristic  mark  upon 


his  physical  being;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in 
Washington  Ave  see  culture,  dignity,  and  refinement, 
as  the  result  of  a  reserved,  well-rounded  early  home 
training.  Lead  the  children  to  see  why  it  is  that 
Lincoln,  like  Washington,  is  worthy  of  our  love  and 
admiration,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  poverty  he  was 
forced  to  endure. 

Although  we  are  willing  to  consider  Febiiiary 
the  patriotic  month,  we  must  not  forget  that  Long- 
fellow, "the  Children's  Poet,'  'and  Dickens,  the 
writer  of  many  of  our  best  short  stories,  must  have 
a  place  on  our  story-telling  program.  Nor  do  we 
wish  to'  overlook  the  rare  opportunity  for  presenting 
many  lessons  in  charity,  gentleness  and  courtesy 
given  to  us  in  the  story  of  the  good  St.  Valentine. 
Whether  we  think  of  this  story  as  a  myth,  or 
as  a  bit  of  ancient  history,  we  must  confess  that 
it  portrays  a  truth  far  too  beautiful  for  us  to  over- 
look. 

The  following  program  for  some  of  the  siDecial 
days  in  February  is  given  merely  as  a  suggestion 
to  the  enthusiastic  teacher  and  story-teller: 

Section  1 — Charles  Dickens'  Birthday. 

1.  Give  an  interesting  account  of  the  life's  his- 
tory of  Charles  Dickens,  the  great  story-writer. 

2.  Adapt  jand  tell  stories  from  "Little  Dor- 
rit,"  "Old  Curiosity  Shop."  "Little  Nell,"  and 
"Oliver  Twist."  These  will  give  good  pictures  of 
some  of  the  early  struggles  of  Dickens,  e.  g.  ''Lit- 
tle Dorritt"  tells  about  the  debtors'  prison,  where 
his  father  was  placed  because  he  could  not  pay  his 
debts.  In  "Oliver  Twist"  he  writes  about  the  mis- 
erable daj^s  he  spent  in  an  undesirable  factory. 

Section  2 — Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthday. 

1.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  boyhood  of  Lin- 
coln. 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  Lincoln's  early  struggles  and 
show  how  he  overcame  these  obstacles  and  became 
one    of   our   greatest   national   figures. 

3.  Give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  dedication  of  the 
cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  at  which  time  Lincoln  made 
a  most  wonderful  triumph  over  the  people  in  a 
thrilling  speech. 

4.  The  folloArtng  stories  are  taken  from  Frances 
Jenkins  Olcott's  "Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays": 
"He  Rescues  the  Birds,"  "Lincoln  and  the  Little 
Girl,"  "Training  for  the  Presidency,"  "WTiy  Lin- 
coln was  Called  'Honest  Abe,"  "A  Stranger  at  Five 
Points,"  "A  Solomon  Come  to  Judgment,"  ''George 
Pickett's  Friend,"  "Lincoln  the  LaAvyer,"  "The 
Courage  of  His  Convictions,"  "His  Springfield  Fare- 
well Address,"  and  "Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Bible." 

5.  "A  Little  Lad  of  Long  Ago,"  found  on  page 
267  "For  the  Children's  Hour,"  published  by  Milton 
Bradley  Co.,  New  York. 

Section  3 — Saint  Valentine's  Day. 

1.  In  connection  with  the  origin  of  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day,  adapt  and  tell  the  story  of  the  good 
St.  Valentine. 

2.  "Saint  Valentine,"  "APrisoner's  Valentine," 
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''A  Girl's  Valentine  Charm,"  "Mr.  Pepy's  His  Val- 
entine," and  "Cupid  and  Psyche,"  are  good  Val- 
entine stories  taken  from  "Good  Stories  for  Great 
Holidays"  (pages  41-44). 

3.  "Stuart's  Valentine,"  and  "Big  Brother's 
Valentine"  selected  from  "The  Children's  Hour" 
(pages  255-257). 

Section  4 — Washington's  Birthday. 

1.  Adapt  and  give  a  graphic  picture  of  the  life 
of  Washington  in  the  order  as  suggested  in  the  out- 
line below. 

2.  Teacher  and  pupils  should  make  vivid  con- 
trasts between  the  early  days  of  Washington  and 
Ldncoln ;  the  physical  difference  that  the  different 
life  of  these  two  men  produced ;  the  costumes  worn 
during  Washington's  life  and  those  in  Lincoln's 
day ;  the  difference  in  the  social  life  of  the  two  pe- 
riods ;  the  reasons  for  considering  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington great  men. 

3.  "Three  Old  Tales,"  "Young  George  and  the 
Colt,"  ''Washington  the  Athlete,"  ~" Washington 
at  Yorktown, "  and  "Washington's  Modesty,"  all 
from  "Good  Stoi'ies  for  Great  Holidays"  (pages  59- 
67). 

Section  5 — Longfellow's  Birthday. 

1.  The  following  stories  should  be  told  by  the 
teacher  or  some  of  the  larger  pupils: 

a.  The  Boyhood  of  Longfellow. 

b.  Longfellow's  First  Printed  Poem. 

c.  Longfellow  as  a  College  Professor. 

d.  Longfellow's  Home  in  Later  Years. 

e.  Longfellow's  Kindness  to  Children. 

f.  Longfellow's  Careful  Work. 

g.  Longfellow's  Chair. 

2.  Adapt  and  tell  the  story  of  "The  Village 
Blacksmith,"  "Paul  Revere 's  Ride,"  "The  Chil- 
dren's Hour,"  "The  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  "The  Arrow  and  the 
Song,"  and  selections  from  ''Hiawatha."  Later 
these  stories  should  be  dramatized  by  the  children, 
especially,  "The  Children's  Hour,"  "The  Village 
Blacksmith"  and  certain  scenes  from  "Hiawatha." 

Section  6 — Miscellaneous — Winter  in  General. 

1.  The  following  stories  suitable  for  the  cold, 
bleak,  ^vinter  day  can  be  found  in  "The  Children's 
Hour,"  pages  125-137:  "Winter,"  "Silvercap,  King 
of  the  Frost  Fairies,"  "What  Broke  the  China 
Pitcher,"  "The  Legend  of  the  Dipper,"  "The  Show- 
man," and  "Grandfather's  Penny." 

Little  Boy  Abe. 

Little  Boy  Abe  had  a  homely  face. 
But  his  heart  was  kindly  and  true; 
And  I  think  that  I  will  try  to  be 
Like  Little  Boy  Abe — wouldn't  you? 

Little  Boy  Abe  had  an  awkward  way, 
But  his  thoughts  were  noble  and  wise; 
And  I  think  a  boy  can  be  like  him, 
If  hard,  very  hard,  he  tries. 

Little  Boy  Abe   dressed  in  homespun   clothes, 
But  his  wit  was  keen  and  bright; 
And  I  think  a  boy  will  never  be  dull 
If  he  thinks  with  all  his  might. 

Little  Boy  Abe  was  very  poor, 
But  he  did  his  best  every  day; 


And  1  think  a  boy  can  do  his  best,  too. 
If  he   folloAvs  Little  Abe's   way. 

Little  Abe  grew  into  a  man 

Beloved  by  the  people  all; 

And  I'm  going  to  try  to  grow  great,  like  him, 

Even  if,  now,  I  am  small. 

— Virginia  Baker. 

Like  George  Washington. 

We  cannot  all  be  Washiugtous 
And  have  our  birthdays  celebrated ; 
But  we  can  love  the  things  he  loved. 
And  hate  the  things  he  hated. 

He  loved  tlie  truth,  he  hated  lies, 

He  minded  what  his  mother  taught  him; 

And  every  day  he  tried  to  do 

The  simpliest  duties  that  it  brought  him. 

Perhaps  the  reason  little  folks 
Ai-e  sometimes  great  when  they  grow  tall, 
Is  just  because,  like  Washington, 
They  did  their  best  when  they  were  small. 

■ — Selected. 


An  Acrostic. 

• 

Great  was  the  hero  whose  name  we  shall  spell. 
Eager  to  do  his  work  nobly  and  well. 
Orderly,  too,  in  all  his  ways. 
Righteous  was  he  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Good  we  are  told,  from  his  earliest  youth 
Earnest  his  efforts  for  freedom  and'  truth. 

Wise  with  a  wisdom  sent  from  above. 

Ardent  his  hope  for  the  country  we  love. 

Strong  was  his  arm  when  in  Liberty's  fight. 

Honest  his  purpose  that  RIGHT  should  be  MIGHT. 

Indomitable  was  his  courage  we  know. 

Noble  in  thought  his  worthy  deeds  show. 

Grand  is  the  record  that's  left  us  to  read. 

True  to  his  God  and  his  country  in  need. 

Obedient  ever  to  duty's  command. 

None  was  so  great  in  all  the  land. 

ALL — And  now  you  may  see,  wlien  our  spelling  is 
done. 

We  give  you  the  name  of  good  GEORGE  WASH- 
ING. 

— Ada  Simpson  Sherwood. 


School  Calendar  for  1917. 

January  1 — New  Year's  Day. 

January  19 — R.  E.  Lee's  Birthday. 

January  17 — ^Benjamin  Franklin's  Birthday. 

February   12 — Lincoln's    Birthday. 

February  14 — St.  Valentine's  Day. 

February  22 — Washington's  Birthday. 

March  or  April — Easter. 

May  1— May  Day. 

Second  Sunday  in  May — Mother's  Day. 

May  10— Memorial  Day. 

First  Monday  in  September — Labor  Day. 

Otocber  12 — Columbus  Day. 

October  31 — Hallowe'en. 

Last  Thursday  in  November — Thanksgiving  Day. 

December  25 — Christmas. 
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"Qiathaia  Coanty  School  News."  that  in  order  not 
to  leave  oirt  a  angle  child,  the  big:  eoimtj-  com- 
iizeneeznent  -srill  be  preceded  by  a  eonmnmity  fair  in 
es;-i  of  xhe  six  divisioiis  of  the  eotimty  that  were 
z  z:ie  for  teachers"  meetings.  The  program  of  the 
iiir  "srill  be  practically  the  same  on  a  smaller  scale 
as  that  of  tie  c-otmrr  connnenc-emenT. 


^^ai  izs.-^  7-  Irzzz  z  ::  -zz  experience  •with 
-"^:^ty  set::-  ;  z__t^.v^  . z-  Send  yoTir  ans^rer 
in  tim^e  for  the  editor  to  pmrt  it  or  make  tzse  of 
it  in  the  March  number.  He  Trotild  be  glad  to 
hsTe  aiaswers  from  all  who  haxe  learned  by  expeii- 
ez:ce  zizat  some  things  ^onld  be  axoided.  some  ornit- 
tezL  sczz  -  z.  and  some  made  better. 


THE  BEGDvSTN'G  OF  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS  EN 
NOETH  CAROLINA— 1S67  TO  1887. 

.•?tiT-eTinTendent  Cizaries  L.  0>3n  has  eontribnted 
to  the  Gr&ensboro  News  a  xerx  valuable  ardele 
under  the  aboxe  title  in  TrMeh  he  elearlv  shoT^s  that 
"  school  STTStem  in  North  Caro- 


tiTSTT  sraC' 


sr*^"? 


-z^a  'R"as  m  "WThmngtoiL  A  histoiy  of  the  many 
attempts  by  xaiiotis  toims  to  Tote  taxes  for  the 
support  of  sehczl?  shzw?  that  the  eitizass  them- 
seixes  in  some  z^-:;^  es  did  xote  the  tax  and  in 
others  wotild  have  xoted  the  tax  t-z  the  General 
Assemllx  azzz  zz-  :  :"zrzs  stood  in  tke  way — an  exi- 
lenee  tnat  z^e  z:  :£:T^iZTe  spirit  of  the  people  was 
-  ^  :  f  the  ^irit  of  its  represenxatixes.  In  eon- 
^.i^zz_^-  zz;  arriele  Si^eiintendent  Coon  says: 

■-r^-Z-  ii—  the  exidene?  I  '-21:  gather,  this  Char- 
-Otte  graded  school  did  ::z::  zz^er  in  any  important 
resr-ecz  zzizz  Zt  — :  ~i.:  ^:,Lrl  sz  "is"  of  Wil- 
mzrgzc^  ^  rz  :  _z  zz  -z.^  z  Miss  Brad- 
--:                  -  -'  :    -;    :z   1^6^-■e9,  or  from 

--  :_.-z  z— _:  ;-^-  —  ^■^-■:.  zy  the  Peabody  board 
—  zntained  from.  lS6-y-l?73  in  Wilmington,  Wash- 
--^'i'jTi.  Xew  B-:  I  FaxetteTille.     But  exen  if 

"— i  were  not   -  zzatter  seems  to  me  to  be 

s^ttieLi  i>  ythe  z-— ; — -z  issued  bx  Sxiperintendent 
H.  a.  Blake,  gzv:^  ^^  accotml  of  the  Xew  Han- 
oxer  puttie  spools  for  Is73-T4.  In  deseiihing  the 
schools  :  z  ^^zz:zington.  Stiperintendent  Blake  says: 
'The  pz:  „  :-rjls  of  the  eity  are  maintained  fi>r 
-  "  _"_-  T^z^ning  this  year  on  the  thirteeith 
-:  1 '"  ^^i  closing  on  the  Sfth  01  June, 
l^•  -  T  grades,  primary,  intermediate, 

and  ^  -.'  r il?.  " 

This  report  r 

z  grades 

.     -iinarx  r 

Tims  it  will  ": 
3ex.  Mr.  Boone 
TO    Biehmond    z 


was  e 


tz  ^ets  forth  the  work  of  the 
"_T  :iiy  s^MMiJs  of  Wilmington, 
z  z  :  J  geometry  and  the  like. 

-   -hat  on  the  day  before  the 

-  :ze  train  at  Chaziotte  to  go 

■-'    i^zrmation    abont    ^aded 

-  '  sehool  begai  its  fall 

establidi  the  Wil- 

z   in  Febmray, 
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IMPOBTAirr   PUBLIC   SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  General  Ajssemblr  is  confronted  with  fonr 
important  measures  pertaining  to  education:  (1> 
The  election  of  County  School  Boards  by  popuar 
vote:  {2 J  a  uniform  certification  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  superintendents:  (3)  an  Educational  Com- 
mision  with  power  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
State  public  school  system:  and  l-l,»  a  biU  to  make 
the  teaching  of  adult  illiterates  a  part  of  the  State  s 
educational  systenu 

The  first  of  these,  the  election  of  County  School 
Boards,  has  entered  the  General  Assembly  from  two 
or  three  different  sources.  But  in  each  instance  the 
initiation  has  come  from  members  of  the  General 
Assembly.  This  is  the  most  perplexing  as  well  as 
the  most  important  bill  that  the  members  of  both 
houses  win  have  to  handle,  beaense  of  its  bearing 
on  State  politics. 

The  most  important  biU  from  the  professional 
standpoint  is  the  second  measure  mcntiwied  abore 
— ^that  pertaining  to  the  uniform  certification  of 
teachers,  principals  and  supeiintendents.  This  bill 
was  thoroughly  discussed  during  the  last  Teachers 
Assembly.  It  contains  four  important  learores :  1 
The  creation  of  a  board  of  examiners  and  institute 
conductors  to  consist  of  State  Sui>erintendent,  ex- 
officio  chairman,  the  director  of  teacher  training,  ex- 
officio  secretary,  and  six  institute  conductors  to  be 
nominated  by  the  executire  committee  of  the  Teach- 
ers" Assembly  and  appointed  by  the  Governor.  \2) 
This  board  is  empowered  to  fix  a  standard  for  and 
issue  certificates  to  all  teachers,  principals  and  su- 
perintendents of  both  county  and  city  schools. 
(3)  It  is  required  to  issue  to  all  teachers  now  hold- 
ing a  first  grade  or  State  certificate  and  to  aU  county 
superintendents  and  to  aU  city  school  teachers,  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  certificates  without  ex- 
amination; moreover,  the  board  is  empowered  to 
make  permanent  without  examinations  such  eeni- 
fieates  in  accordance  with  re«iurrements  and  regu- 
lations. (.1)  The  sis  institnte  conductors  will  have 
charge  of  aU  institute  work,  the  reading  circle. 
and  county  associations ;  and  are  empowered  to  make 
other  provisions  for  teacher  training  in  the  several 
counties. 

These  are  the  two  most  important  edueational  bills 
before  the  General  Assembly.  K  that  body  would 
place  the  election  of  the  county  boards  back  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  but  would  provide  for  the 
election  of  only  one  every  two  years,  and  if  it  would 
enact  the  present  certification  biU.  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation would  be  generally  improved-  The  people 
themselves  could  then  control  the  business  side  and 
the  profession  would  control  the  professional  side 
and  each  would  be  a  check  against  the  other. 

There  are  objections  of  course  to  the  election  of 
county  boards  by  the  people,  but  it  would  hardly 


be  as  objectionable  as  the  pres-  "  theae 

objections  could  be  more  than  oSsec  by  ihe  v      ; 
this  State  board  or     -  -  :-   -      -'    :,,-__- 
ductors  who  will  wo:  -   .. 

teachers  twelve  months  in  the  year,  iloreover.  un- 
der these  bills  : '  " "  -  - 
would  not  have 

in.  selecting  incompetent  teacher-  .. "_  ^- 

ents. 

The  other  t^^:  t=.  :^-  -^^.„"_.- .  —.mis- 

sion bill  and  :_t  lliteraey  biLL  seem  to  be  so 

necessary  that  :l  lis    yet     appeared. 

Therefor-.   :t  i?    ^    -         .  -  -,-  — :      _  ^^g 

nnle^  a  -^'-^    ^t   t.:    -        -  i.'y 

boards  by  the  people   ;  .ressive 

tional  legisli*'  :.  i-      -"  _-  -zzr.. 


-•    -  - 

^•"jH- 

:- "    " 

.       -j^iy 

OuJue 

.  the  plan 

-  ^  ^ 

rl- 

-  --     - 

~        _2_2 

•h-lfc.-r 

--^ 

'--    ^- 

-      r      "            ••- 

-       - 

SCHOOL  CEjiDII  rOZ  HOME  W02S. 
Superintendent  B.  H.  Latham,  of  "Wiosroii-Salem. 
■writes  in  the  Winston-Salem  Xews : 


despised  operations  of  hoTisehol 
of  givirr   -      '    '     -t.-.  ^■-_.  ^__ 

mesne  ''  - '        r  ~ 

scL;    . 

fee::  -     -  .    . 

terz:    z  f     \  :     ::. 

S  -dent  L  C.  •>:  -_ 

in  t_  -  rsr"^-  ^  det£_7^  ^-^ 

ere  I:-   :       .     .  r  work.     This  p. 
children  in  me  system  and  speciiies  the  home  work 
and  the  amount  of  credit  that  will  be  given. 

All  such  plans  are  worthy  of  careful  srudy.  There 
is  a  distinct  Talne  in  thesi.  and  they  should  suc- 
ceed. If  t1  -  '  "  -  -'-'":  ~"  ^r 
found  in  tL-  -  _  -  :  :_t 
children — most  likely,  however,  in  the  parents  wh:. 
see  occult             -    ; 

value  to  the _.__ ^^  _;  .  ___  :_ .. 

Parents  may  see  an  educational  v^alue  in  the  giris 

making  a  graduating  dress  at  hom^e.       - 

boys  lee-iing  or  TniTkrng  the  eow^  —  _: 

is  not  necessary  to  lighten  the  t:ir  Ir^    _ 

The  part  the  home  is  to  play  in  rhi-i  seheme  wiii 

make  it  or  mar  it.    Tfer  ■-       ^  =— es  to  soeeeeed. 

but  study  the  reaction  <::  - 


SOME  THINGS  A  SCHOOL  TEACHSE  SHOULD 
DO  BESIDES  TEACH. 

The  purpose  of  the  teacher  in  a  eommnnity  ^ 
to  teach  the  children.  But  suppose  the  family  is 
so  poor  that  tiie  mother  or  tlie  father  needs  the 
help  of  the  ehfldrea.  The  teseher  ^HHild  study  tlie 
homes  to  see  how  many  ways  she  ean  make  the 
children  useful  to  the  home:    This  will  be  {SiidBe- 
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tive  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  and  ^^^ll  open  the 
way  for  the  larger  education  of  the  child. 

Suppose  the  family  does  not  need  the  help  of  the 
children?  This  is  no  excuse  for  making  the  children 
a  positive  burden.  Again,  the  home  should  be  vis- 
ited and  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  home 
should  be  secured.  Are  you  teaching  nature?  En- 
courage the  children  to  plant  flowers  and  trees. 
Are  you  teaeliing  physics  in  the  high  school?  En- 
courage the  boys  to  consider  work  of  producing 
running  water  in  the  home.  How  much  horse-power 
does  the  mother  actually  expend  in  carrying  water 
from  a  distance  to  the  home?  Get  the  puplis  meas- 
ure the  distance  and  calculate  how  many  miles 
the  mother  has  walked  since  the  high  school  boys 


were  born.  A  good  problem  in  mathematics.  Physics 
is  valuable  to  the  community  if  it  economizes  time, 
energy  and  money. 

Good  reading  matter  should  be  provided  for  the 
home.  Few  doubtless  have  a  good  library.  But  that 
is  insufficient.  The  community  should  have  a  cir- 
culating reading  club.  All  the  citizens  could  take 
a  few  magazines.    Make  a  catalog  of  helpful  articles. 

Send   this  paper  to   Mrs.   A. and   ask   her   if 

the  article  on  poultry    raising    is    valuble.      Send 

this  magazine  to  Mr.  B who  takes  an  interest 

in  politics  and  ask  him  if  this  article  on  Federal 
"log-rolling"  is  fair.     Send  this  magazine  to  Mrs. 

C and  ask  her  if  the  suggestions  on  pure  food 

are  helpful.  In  this  way  you  can  be  helpful  to  the 
community. 


Teachers'  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 
COURSE  FOR  1916-1917. 


SECOND      LESSON      IN     KNIGHT'S     PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Read  Chapters  IX  and  X,  Inclusive. 

Chapter  IX.  Compare  the  growth  of  the  school 
system  under  Wiley  to  the  educational  development 
in  the  State  during  the  so-called  experimental  pe- 
riod. What  difficulties  confronted  him?  What  were 
his  actual  educational  achievements?  How  does 
he  compare  with  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard? 
What  was  his  educational  philososphy?  What  were 
Braxton  Craven's  contributions  to  public  education 
in  North  Carolina?  Note  his  educational  philoso- 
phy. How  has  the  examination  and  certification  of 
public  school  teachers  in  the  State  improved  since 
Wiley's  administration?  What  improvement  is  still 
needed  to  insure  a  more  professionalized  body  of 
teachers  in  the  State?  Criticise  the  school  system 
between  1853  and  1860.  What  educational  influ- 
ences did  North  Carolina  have  on  other  Southern 
States?  Why  were  so  few  women  engaged  in  teach- 
ing before  the  Civil  War?  Study  carefully  ques- 
tions 10,  11,  13,  and  14. 

Chapter  X.  Note  the  great  variety  of  texts  in  use 
in  the  State  before  1860.  Make  a  search  for  any 
old  books  in  your  community  and  compare  them 
with  texts  now  in  use  in  the  State.  How  were 
texts  adopted  in  the  State  before  the  war?  How 
are  they  adopted  in  the  State  today?  What  is 
your  criticism  of  the  present  method  of  adopting 
school  books  in  North  Carolina?  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  copy  of  The  New  England  Primer?  Of  Pike's 
Arithmetic?  Of  Jess's  iArithmetic?  Of  Morse's 
Geography?  Note  the  description  of  educational 
conditions  in  Burke,  Alamance,  Union,  and  Wilkes 
Counties  in  1857.  What  was  a  "noisy"  school? 
Study  all  the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
noting  especially  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  and  13. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  JANUARY  LESSON. 

By  E.  W.  Knight. 
The  history  of  education  is  not  necessarily  the 
history  of  schools  merely  but  it  concerns  the  the- 


ory of  education,  the  forces  or  conditions  which 
produce  the  theory  or  theories,  and  the  details  of 
educational  practices  and  administration.  The  sub- 
ject has  both  a  professional  and  practical  value  for 
the  teacher;  and  the  inspirational  value  of  the  story 
of  a  struggle  for  schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion is  itself  sufficient  justification  for  its  study. 

The  history  of  education  in  North  Carolina  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  suggests  two  questions:  When 
did  the  State  first  commit  itself  to  the  theory  of 
schools  for  the  masses  of  its  people?  and  When 
was  that  theory  first  put  into  practice?  Between 
these  two  questions  comes  a  third  which  naturally 
concerns  the  reasons  for  North  Carolina's  long  de- 
lay in  inaugurating  a  system  of  public  schools. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  original  constitution 
committed  the  State  to  education.  Here  it  should 
be  remembered  that  North  Carolina  was  the  first  of 
the  Southern  States  and  the  second  of  all  the  States 
in  the  Union  to  incorporate  in  its  constitution  a 
provision  for  schools.  This  was  a  forward  step; 
but  it  was  many  years  before  this  mandate  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land  was  obeyed. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this  delay.  For 
many  years  following  the  Revolutionary  War  life 
in  America  was  full  of  tense  struggles  and  priva- 
tions. Forests  had  to  be  cut,  roads  and  other  means 
of  communication  had  to  be  established,  and,  before 
the  day  of  inventions  and  labor-saving  machines, 
these  and  other  tasks  taxed  the  resources  of  a  peo- 
ple whose  life  was  already  laborious  and  toilsome. 
The  little  wealth  which  had  been  accumulated  be- 
fore that  event  was  swept  away  by  the  Revolu- 
tion and  pi-osperity  was  slow  to  return.  Moreover, 
population  Avas  sparse  and  isolated,  and  therS  were 
few  interests  on  which  genuine  community  co-opera- 
tion and  enterprises  could  be  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted. Numerous  other  conditions  likewise  aided 
in  retarding  public  educational  progress.  (See 
chapters  V  and  VII.) 

But  with  the  report  of  Murphey  in  1817  another 
forward  step  was  taken.  It  stimulated  wholesome 
educational  interest,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
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Literary  Fund  in  1825,  and  became  the  basis  of  the 
school  system  finally  established  in  1839.  With 
this  report  a  new  impetus  was'  given  to  educa- 
tional tought  and  the  agitation  for  public  schools 
became  more  or  less  intense.  Out  of  Murphey's 
work  a  wholesome  sentiment  grew,  and  he  became 
known  as  the  father  of  public  education  in  the 
State. 

The  next  landmark  in  the  State's  educational 
growth  was  the  establishment  of  the  Literary  Fund. 
The  real  significance  of  this  endowment  is  empha- 


sized in  Chapter  VI. 

Finally  in  1839,  after  a  prolonged  agitation  closely 
akin  to  a  fight,  the  first  school  law  was  passed 
in  North  Carolina.  It  was  primitive  and  defective, 
but  it  marked  a  forward  step  in  the  educational 
growth  of  the  State.  The  law  is  given  in  full 
in  the  text  and  should  be  studied  closely  and  com- 
pared with  the  present  law  of  North  Carolina. 

In  the  March  number  of  Education  a  discussion 
of  the  reorganization  period  under  Calvin  H.  Wiley 
will  appear. 


READING  CIRCLE  WORK  IN  LOWE'S  GROVE  FARM  LIFE  SCHOOL 

By  S.  G.  Husketh. 


We,  as  teachers  in  Lowe's  Grove  High  School  and 
Farm  Life  School,  believe  in  and  seek  to  empha- 
size two  things:  (1)A  professional  and  information- 
al study,  to  the  end  that  such  study  may,  through 
the  teacher,  improve  the  work  in  the  school  room. 
(2)  A  knowledge  of  prevailing  conditions  in  the 
conimunity,  to  the  end  that  the  school,  through  co- 
operation of  teachers  and  patrons  may  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  community.  No  amount  of  pro- 
fessional training  can,  we  think,  take  the  place  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  pupils'  home  life,  and  of  the 
social  and  intellectual  needs  of  the  community. 

As  to  the  first  point  mentioned,  we  use,  accord- 
ing to  the  teacher  and  the  grade  of  work  done, 
such  periodicals  as  the  "Normal  Instructor" — 
Primary  Plans,"  "Current  Events,"  "North  Caro- 
lina Education,"  "Review  of  Reviews,"  "Literary 
Digest,"  "New  York  Independent,  "and  "Progres- 
sive Farmer,"  and  encourage  pupils  to  read  them. 

In  the  primary  department,  story-telling,  story- 
reading,  stfencil  work,  paper  cutting,  etc.,  form 
parts  of  the  work.  In  this  was  healthful  rivalry  for 
representation  in  the  community  fair. 

In  the  grammar  school,  our  teacher  has  piipils 
to  make  outlines  of  work  in  history  and  recite  from 
outlines.  "Jennings'  Outlines"  and  ''great  Epochs  in 
American  History  from  Columbus  to  Roosevelt," 
are  used  by  teacher,  and  in  geography,  Edward  Van 
Dyke  Robinson's  "Commercial  Geography"  is  used 
to  supplement  the  text.  In  arithmetic,  problems  on 
the  profits  of  the  community's  cotton  crop,  based 
on  the  varying  prices  proved  interesting.  Arnold's 
"Waymarks  for  Teachers,"  and  Leiper's  ''Language 
Work"  are  used.  In  the  grammar  school  we  also 
have  a  Junior  and  Senior  Literary  Society  with 
program's  adapted  to  the  use  of  each. 

In  the  high  school,  as  in  other  departments,  we 
try  to  link  the  school  work  vrith  the  life  of  the 
conimunity.  Problems  in  percentage  of  the  analyses 
of  fertilizers,  soil  tests,  milk  tests,  etc.,  are  given 
by  teacher  of  agriculture  and  kept  in  note  books, 
and  special  problems  in  interest,  bank  discounts, 
etc.,  of  farmer's  notes  in  Lowe's  Grove  Credit 
Union  are  worked  out  by  pupils  in  regular  class 
in  arithmetic. 

In  history  and  English,  the  teacher  requires  out- 
lines of  parallel  work,  the  making  and  keeping  of 
note  books  and  outlines,  and  letters  and  themes  on 
familiar  subjects  as,  "How  I  Spent  Christmas," 
"School  News,"  etc.,  consiting  of  debates,  songs. 


papers  and  current  events  and  topics  of  the  day, 
readings,  etc. 

In  Domestic  Science,  the  study  of  physiology,  food 
values,  houeshold  management  is  emphasized  and 
worked  out  in  laboratories.  An  extension  class  for 
the  ladies  of  the  community  is  held  each  week. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  we  seek,  by  vis- 
iting, to  know  the  pupils  in  their  homes — to  know 
that  some  come  four  miles  to  school  while  others 
come  half  a  mile,  that  some  need  to  be  excused 
for  being  tardy  while  others  do  not,  that  some  have 
more  eneouragemlent  at  home  than  others.  We 
know  in  a  general  way  at  least,  the  home  life  of 
every  child  in  the  conmiunity. 

We  have  also  an  informal  teachers'  club,  which 
meets  to  consult  for  the  needs  of  the  school  and 
the  good  of  the  community. 

And  last,  we  have  just  organized  a  community 
service  league,  by  which  we  hope  to  study,  co-oper- 
atively, the  needs  of  our  community  and  how  to 
minister  to  them. 


ADVICE  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  FUMIGATION. 

By  Superintendent  H.  B.  Smith. 

La.st  September  we  had  a  few  cases  of  diphtheria' 
among  the  school  children.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Rankin, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  for  some 
advice  on  the  subject  of  fumigation.  His  reply  was 
as  follows : 

"I  do  not  believe  in  the  fumigation  of  school 
houses  on  general  principles.  If.  you  have  had  a 
case  of  diphtheria  in  some  school  room  of  very  re- 
cent oceurance,  that  is,  within  a  week,  it  might  be 
well  to  fumigate  the  room,  but  as  for  fumigating 
whole  school  buildings  just  on  general  principles 
neither  our  State  Board  of  Health  nor  any  other 
State  Board  of  Health  that  I  know  of  would  con- 
cur in  the  idea.  If  a  school  room  is  given  a  good  scub- 
bing,  well  dusted  and  the  desks  %Wped  off  with  some 
solution  of  bichloride  or  carbolic  acid  and  the  build- 
ing thoroughly  aired  nothing  further  needs  to  be 
done." 

Dr.  Rankin's  letter  further  establishes  in  my 
mind  the  belief  that  the  schools  are  wasting  thous- 
ands of  dollars  each  year  on  worthless  disinfect- 
ants, deodorants,  fumigants,  soaps,  etc.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  a  week  passes  without  our  being  called 
upon  by  one  or  a  half  dozen  agents  trying  to  sell 
these  "goods."  They  have  pictures  of  germs,  and 
a  fine  line  of  talk  to  convince  us  that  we  are  false 
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to  our  trusts  if  vre  fail  to  buy  and  use  freely.  They 
are  perfectly  sure  that  the  health  of  the  community 
is  at  stake. 

If  I  am  not  seriously  in  error.  t-\vo-thirds  of  the 
preparations  on  the  market  are  worthless,  and  the 
other  third  is  worth  about  half  of  what  we  are 
paying  for  it.  Ve  school  men,  together  with  the 
sheriffs  of  the  counties,  are  spending  a  great  deal 


of  the  peoples'  money  on  so-called  disinfectants  that 
do  not  disinfect  or  do  anything  else  worthwhile. 
"We  are  also  oiling  floors  Avith  preparations  that 
greatly  increase  the  inflammability  of  the  build- 
iags.  Some  companies  are  pushing  the  sale  of  a  pa- 
tented brush  that  oils  the  floors  with  kerosene  oil ! 

Isn't  it  about  time  for  some  effective  legislation 
on  these  mattei-s? 


News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  -A:N"D  COALMEXT, 

Whipple's  3S  rules  on  "How  to 
StEdj-  Effectivelj-"  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  a  number  of  secondary 
schools.  It  is  designed  for  use  by 
high  school,  normal  school,  and  col- 
lege students. 

H     1     H 

Use    Xorth    Carolina    Poems      for 

commencement  prizes.  Only  ten 
copies  of  the  cloth  edition  left.  The 
price  Is  no-sr  SI. 10  each.  Send  your 
order  immediately  to  North  Carolina 
Education,   Raleigh,    X.    C. 


err 


Over  2  50  pages  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial suitable  for  practice  in  brief 
making  is  included  in  Professor 
Mascy's  "The  Brief,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Much  of  this  -was  heretofore  un- 
available in  a  single  volume. 

II    ir    It 

Oral  English,  business  English, 
letter-writing,  and  newspaper  Eng- 
lish— four  phases  of  English  instruc- 
tion which  are  demanding  attention 
•at  present  are  treated  from  a  fresh 
point  of  view  in  Miller's  "Practical 
English  Comiwsition,"  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  English 
teachers  will  find  a  wealth  of  sugges- 
tion in  the  four  books  of  this  series. 


XTEW  BOOKS. 


First  I>es«ons  in  .American  History 

By  Dr.  3.  E.  Forman  author  of  Ad- 
vanced American  History,  Advanced 
Civics,  etc.  Cloth.  3  43  pages.  Price, 
65  cents.  The  Century  Company, 
Xew  York, 

The  author's  story  "centers  around 
the  men  who  have  been  leaders  in 
American  life,"  but  it  is  not  a  series 
of  mere  biographical  stories.  It  is  a 
real  history  of  the  country's  growth 
presented,  as  the  author  thinks  it 
should  be  presented  to  beginners, 
largely  in  its  biographical  aspects. 
Particularly  stimulating  and  sug- 
gestive are  the  questions  preceding 
the  chapters.  Test  questions  on 
the  text  follow  each  chapter.  A 
unique  and  instructive  feature  is  the 
series    of    picture-maps    showing   the 


successive  changes  in  the  country  as 
its  growth  and  development  took 
place. 


Xnniber  Stories.  By  Alhambra  G. 
Demlng.  Cloth  205  pages.  Price 
60  cents.  Beckley-Cardy  Company, 
Chicago,  Ills. 

Stories  to  be  read  to  pupils  in  the 
intermediate  grades.  Their  primary 
aim  is  drill  in  the  essentials  of  arith- 
metic as  applied  to  children's  experi- 
ence. Other  lessons,  such  as  sys- 
tem, industry,  courtesy,  thrift,  ana 
consideration  of  parents  are  taught 
bv  susgestion. 


How  to  Study  Effectively.  By  Guy 

Montrose  Whipple,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Illinois.  Cloth, 
44  pages.  Price,  50  cents.  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  Bloom- 
ington.  Illinois. 

This  is  a  handy  little  "pocket 
classic"  of  real  suggestive  and  direc- 
tive value.  Without  padding  or  rub- 
bish or  wearisome  tuning  of  fiddles, 
the  author  lays  down  a  series  of 
rules  and  sound  maxims  with  just 
enough  explanation  to  make  them 
serviceable  to  the  average  high-school 
or  college  student.  The  suggestions 
have  value,  too,  for  the  teacher  of 
the  elementary  grades:  and  to  them 
as  well  as  to  students  of  the  higher 
grades  these  "3S  rules  for  acquiring 
v.-orking  habits  of  study"  are  confi- 
dentlv  commended. 


Thintins  as  a  Science.  By  Henry 
Hazlitt.  Cloth.  2  51  pages.  Price, 
SI. 00  net.  E.  P.  Button  &  Company, 
Xew  York. 

"A  lot  of  dull,  heavy  stuff,"  you 
may  say.  Far  from  it.  The  book 
is  written  in  an  easv.  human  sort  of 
style — the  capital  "I"  bobbing  up 
now  and  then — and  is  neither  dull 
nor  heavy.  The  author  builds  on 
the  nrinciple  that  the  mind  can  be 
made  efficient,  iust  as  the  bodv  can. 
by  care  and  exercise.  He  indicates 
methods  which  will  increase  one's 
effectiveness  in  thinking,  in  the 
practical  use  of  the  mind.  Some  of 
the  chapter  title<?  are  "Thinking  With 
^Method."  "A  Few  Caution=."  "Con- 
centration." "Debate  and  Conversa- 
tion." "Thinkin"  and  Reading." 
"Writine-  One's  Thoughts."  "Things 
Worth  Thinking  About."  "Thinking 
as   an   Art."  and   "Books  on  Think- 


ing." If  you  are  an  untrained  thinker, 
reader,  or  writer,  this  straightfor- 
ward, simple,  and  practical  book  will 
do  you  good  service. 


Cardinal  Newman's  Dream  of 
Gerontius.  with  Introduction  and 
Commentary  for  use  in  High  Schoolsi 
Academies,  and  Colleges.  By  Julius 
Gliebe,  O.  F.  :M..  Franciscan  Friary, 
Oakland,  California,  Cloth,  12  mo., 
92  pages.  Price,  30  cents.  Schwartz, 
Kirwin,   &  Fauss.  Xew  York. 

Cardinal  Xewman's  poetic  master- 
piece is  here  put  into  form  for 
study  as  a  classic.  It  is  a  dramatic 
poem  on  the  contemplation  of  death 
and  reflects  the  theology  and  em- 
ploys the  phrasing  of  the  Catholic 
faith  relating  to  the  subject  treated. 
Gladstone  assigned  it  to  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  literature  of  its  time 
twenty  years  after  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, and  in  the  more  than  fifty 
years  since  its  first  appearance  it 
has  been  republished  many  times, 
one  edition  having  seen  forty-five 
reprints,  it  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  German,  and  has  been 
ca^t  into  an  oratorio.  The  introduc- 
tion and  full  notes  seem  to  provide 
everything  that  could  he  desired  in 
the  way  of  apparatus  for  study. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Enslish 
Cla.«sics.  Revised  edition.  By  Wil- 
liam P.  Trent,  Columbia  University; 
Charles  L.  Hanson,  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School,  Boston,  and  William 
T.  Brewster,  Columbia  University. 
Cloth.  302  pages.  60  cents.  Ginn  and 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  revising  this  fine  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  English  classics, 
after  five  years  of  use  by  teachers,  the 
authors  have  made  only  negligible 
omissions  from  the  first  edition  and 
have  made  not  a  few  imnro%-ements 
b-  substitution  and  addition.  The 
Soy  is  added  to  make  two  selections 
from  Cooper;  Coleridge  is  represen- 
tive  by  selections  instead  of  the 
single  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner; 
The  Revolt  of  the  Tartars  gives  place 
to  Selections  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; The  Traveller  is  add«d  to 
make  three  selections  from  Gold- 
smith; the  Golden  Treasury  is  sub- 
stituted for  Gray's  Elegy;   and  desir- 

Xo  better  offer:  Two  Xormal 
Question  Books.  Lusby's  Examiner, 
price  $1.  and  the  Teachers'  and  Stu- 
dents' Quiz,  price  50c. ,  both  post- 
paid for  only  SI. 2 5,  Teachers'  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Grayson,  Ky, 
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able  additions  are  made  by  including 
Macaiilay's  Speeches  on  Copyright 
and  Lincoln's  Cooper  Institute  Ad-» 
dress.  The  binder  has  slightly  re- 
duced the  size  of  the  book  also, 
making  it  uniform  in  this  respect 
with  the  well-known  English  Classics 
of  the  same  publishers — a  thought- 
ful and  welcome  improvement.  To 
teachers  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  this  helpful  volume,  it  should 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  it  does  not 
contain  the  text  of  the  classics  men- 
tioned, but  is  a  handbook  of  intro- 
ductions to  and  guidance  in  the 
study  of  them. 

The  Hound  of  Heaven  By  Fran- 
cis Thompson,  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch  and  Notes  by  Jlichapl  A. 
Kelly.  C.  S.  Sp..  and  an  Introduction 
hv  Katherine  Bregy.  Cloth.  fi9  pages. 
Price.  50  cents.  School  Editions, 
linen  25  cents,  paper  15  cents.  Peter 
Reilly.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

This  poetic  masterpiece,  written 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
aeo  by  one  whose  "unhidden  frail- 
ties" make  his  genius  all  the  more 
apoealing  and  who  has  been  dead 
now  near  ten  years,  is  here  oresented 
in  form  for  class-room  study.  Of  ex- 
ceptional' tenderness  of  concention 
ani  at  many  points  of  exquisite 
beauty  of  expression,  the  poem  has 
lived  and  held  the  favor  it  won  when 
first  published  in  England  four 
ye^rs  after  it  was  composed.  It  has 
only  1R3  lines,  but  the  notes  are  so 
ample  as.  with  the  repeated  text,  to 
fil'  thirty-five  pases,  constituting  al- 
most a  commentary.  But  this  full- 
ness is  not  unwelcome,  nor  could  the 
notes,  ample  as  they  are.  have  suf- 
ficed without  the  svranathetic  intro- 
duction and  biographical  sketch. 


How  to  Use  Your  Mind.  By  Harry 
D^  Kitson.  Ph.D..  Department  of 
Psychology.  University  of  Chicago. 
12  mo.  cloth.  216  pages.  Price. 
$1.00  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

This  book  was  written  for  use  as 
a  text  in  a  "Methods  of  Study"  class 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
first  chapter  is  upon  the  Intellectual 
problems  of  the  college  freshman, 
but  these  problems  are  the  same 
that  greet  any  man  or  woman  upon 
undertaking  new  work.  We  then 
pass  on  to  an  emphasis  upon  the 
importance  of  notetaking  and  the 
best  methods  with  which  to  take 
notes.  Then  follow  a  concise  but 
scientific  presentation  of  how  the 
mind  works  when  studying,  a  chap- 
ter upon  the  formation  of  study 
habits  with  enlightening  treatment  of 
James'  work  upon  habits:  chapters 
are  then  given  to  the  memory,  atten- 

If  preparing  for  a  teachers'  exam- 
ination, send  SI  to  the  Teachers' 
Supply  Co.  of  Grayson.  Ky..  for  Lus- 
by's    Normal    Question    Book. 


tion,  and  reason  and  the  value  of  ex- 
pression as  an  aid  to  each.  The  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  book  is  the  ap- 
parent fact  that  it  was  written  upon 
the  basis  of  direct  experience  with 
students.  The  material  is  sound, 
practical,  and  helpful.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  valuable  contribution  to 
the  science  and  development  of  su- 
pervised  study. 


proper  tools,  the  use  of  pattern  maga- 
zines, the  housewife's  proper  method 
of  making  her  budget,  etc.,  etc.  Wo- 
men are  overwhelmed  by  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  commercial  patterns  and 
the  author  tells  just  in  what  cases 
and  to  what  extent  they  should  be 
used.  The  illusrations  throughout 
are  new  and  have  been  made  from 
especially  prepared  models. 


Clothing  For  AVomen.  By  Laura 
I.  Baldt.  7  colored  plates.  2  62 
illustrations  in  text.  4  54  pages.  Svo. 
Net,  $2.00.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Publishers.  Philadelphia. 

For  the  woman  or  girl  who  does 
her  own  or  her  family's  sewing  this 
book  will  prove  a  guide  in  her  actual 
constructive  work.  It  contains  a  fund 
of  information  concerning  the  prices 
and  values  of  materials  with  interest- 
ing suggestions  upon  design,  color 
and  the  art  of  dress.  It  will  also 
give  great  help  in  problems  concern- 
ed with  the  saving  of  income,  by  the 
author's  information  upon  how  a  wo- 
man should  plan  her  budget.  It  is 
the  first  issued  of  the  "Lippincott's 
Home  Manuals"  and  it  gives  promise 
t'uat  the  series  will  be  of  ttanscendent 
economic  value  to  women.  In  form- 
ing a  wardrobe  you  purchase  before 
you  sew.  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  first  part  of  this  excellent  book 
is  devoted  to  "how  and  what  to 
buy."  The  second  part  is  devoted  to 
the  principles  and  problems  of  cloth- 
ing design.  The  construction  of 
clothing  is  the  big  subject  of  the 
third  part.  It  is  just  the  book  that 
is  needed  to  make  the  work  of  a  wo- 
man iu  her  home  more  satisfying 
and  worth  while.  All  manner  of  de- 
tails are     considered,     such     as     the 


The  Teachers'  and  Students'  Quiz, 
a  pocket  size  Normal  Question  Book, 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  only  50c. 
Teachers'   Supply  Co..  Grayson,  Ky. 


THE  BIG  IDEA  IX  EDrCATION. 

The  Visual  Jlethod  of  Teaching  Agricul- 
ture with  I  H.  C.  Charts  and  Booklets. 
SIMPLE.  PRACTICAL.  IMFRESSI^-E.  Lift 
present  day  methods  out  of  the  shadows  of 
the  abstract  into  the  sunlight  of  Human 
Understanding.  Send  ten  cents  for  sample 
booklets. 

EDVCATIOXAL  DEPARTMENT.  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  of  X.  J..  Har- 
vester Building.   Chicago. 

TEACHERS   WAXTED    SlOO   TO 
S150  MONTH. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  C  S-  Govern- 
ment examinations  to  be  held  throughout 
the  entire  country  during  March  and  April. 
The  jwsitions  to  be  filled  pay  from  $1200  to 
$1SOO.  have  short  hours  and  annual  vaca- 
tions with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately 
to  Franklin  Institute.  Dept,  W.  227.  Rochester. 
X,  T..  for  schedule  showing  all  examination 
dales  and  places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  obtainable  and  giving 
many  sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

Kansas  City  Superintendence  Meeting 
February  26— March  3. 

You  are  invited  to  use  our  rooms  215-216  Coatee 
House,  for  interviews,  correspondence,  etc.  Free 
stenographic  service.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hill.  Mr.  Louis 
Cogswell  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Clark  will  be  in^attendancs. 

CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENXY 

Chicago.       Kansas  City.  Mo.         Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  City.       Spokane,  Wash. 

Jacksonville.  Fla. 


WE  CAN  MAKE  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 


VIRGOPLATE 

(trace   mark) 

BLACKBOARD 


OF  ALL  SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


Send  for  a  Complete  Catalog. 


Virginia  School  Supply  Company 

p.  O.  Box  1177.        2000-12  W.  Marshall  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOL  NEWS  1U5IEFS. 

The  uew  Murpliey  School  in  Ral- 
eigh is  expected  to  be  ready  for  use 
about  the  first  of  March. 

Says  t  he  Marsh ville  Home: 
"Measles  and  mumps  are  cutting 
didoes  in  this  section  just  now." 

individual  drinking  cups,  water  cool- 
er, waste  basket,  shovel,  fifteen  win- 
dow lights,  crayon  and  two  dozen 
hat  racks." 

The  Chatham  County  School  News 
is  neat,  bright,  and  newsy.  The  first 
issue  is  sent  out  by  Supt.  P.  M.  Wil- 
liamson under  date  of  January.  We 
have  made  use  of  it  freely  in  this 
issue. 

The  White  Cross  school  in  Chat- 
ham County  raised  $6.5.00  at  a  box- 
supper  in  November.  This  tells  what 
the  school  did  with  the  money: 
"With  this  we  have  bought  twenty 
patent  desks,  shades  and  curtains  for 
all  the  windows,  maps  and  pictures. 

Demonstration  in  milk  and  soil 
testing  for  farmers  will  form  a  new 
departure  in  moonlight  school  in- 
struction in  Wake  County.  The  test- 
ing feature  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  in  addition  to  arithme- 
tic,  reading,   spelling  and   writing. 

Heretofore  the  office  nf  the  Wake 
County  Superintendent  has  issued  a 
bulletin  for  primary  work  only.  This 
year  it  will  issue  a  bulletin  for  the 
use  of  all  grades  up  to  the  seventh. 
It  will  be  prepared  by  the  three  su- 
pervisors: Miss  Carraway,  Miss  Ver- 
non, and  Miss  Hudson. 

On  account  of  Increase  in  attend- 
ance in  the  Sanford  graded  schools 
and  increase  in  fifth  and  seventh 
grades,  partly  due  to  semi-annual 
promotions,  it  became  necessary  to 
employ  another  teacher  to  take  care 
of  the  overflow.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gilmore 
has  been  employed  to  teach  these 
grades. 

That  the  English  departments  of 
our  colleges  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  modern  litera- 
ture is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a 
fifth  large  edition  has  iust  been  re- 
quired of  Cunliffe  and  Isomer's  "Writ- 
ing of  To-day,"  a  collection  of  prose 
articles  of  all  types  by  well-known 
living  writers. 

Mecklenburg  will  continue  to  make 
use  of  the  group  teachers'  meetings 
this  year.  They  have  been  found  bv 
Supt.  Matthews  and  his  assistant. 
Miss  Eloise  Rankin,  to  be  the  most 
beneficial  that  the  board  has  taken 
up  since  the  opening  of  the  schools 


for  the  year  of  1916-17.  These 
meetings  not  only  aid  the  teachers 
but  they  also  stimulate  a  necesary 
amount  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
communities  in  which  the  schools 
are  located,  and  also  reveal  an  in- 
crease in  the  school  spirit  among  the 
students  themselves. 

Three  thousand  tubes  of  tooth- 
paste were  distributed  in  one  day 
last  month  to  the  teachers  of  Dur- 
ham and  Durham  County.  The  pu- 
pils who  receive  the  paste  will  be 
asked  to  sign  a  pledge  promising  to 
wash  their  teeth,  and  the  tubes  will 
be  distributed  only  to  those  appear- 
ing in  school  with  new  brushes. 

Notwithstanding  the  cold  rainy 
weather,  fifty  Lee  County  teachers 
were  present  at  their  county  me°t- 
ing  in  ,Tonesboro  January  13 — one  of 
the  best  meetings  yet  held.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  Saturday 
morning,  February  3rd,  at  half-past 
ten  o'clock  in  the  new  High  School 
building.  At  this  meeting  a  new 
line   of  work   will   be   discussed. 

Supt.  B.  P.  Gentry,  of  Harnett, 
has  adopted  the  group  plan  of  hold- 
ing meetings  for  his  teachers.  Sev- 
eral meetings  have  already  been  held 
in  the  various  communities  of  the 
county  for.  the  rural  schools,  but  the 
meetin.g  at  Duke  January  2  0  was  the 
first  for  the  larger  schools.  The 
group  meeting  plan  brings  together 
tht  teachers  who  have  the  same 
problems  to  work  out  and  eliminate^ 
the  necessity  for  a  program  for  all 
classes  of  teachers. 


Cliatham  AVill  "Paint  in  a  Day." 

Chatham  County  is  getting  ready 
to  paint  at  least  fifty  school  houses 
in  one  day  next  summer. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  going 
to  pay  for  one-half  the  paint,  the 
district  will  pay  for  the  other  half, 
and  the  men  of  the  community  will 
apply  the  paint,  and  the  ladies  fur- 
nish the  dinner. 

Begin  right  now  to  make  your 
school  house  one  of  the  number.  De- 
tails of  plan  will  be  printed  next 
issue. — Chatham  County  School 
News. 


ONLY  TEN  COPIES  LEFT. 

Only  ten  copies  of  iSorth  Carolina 

Poems  (Edited  by  E.  C.  Brooks,  with 
an  introduction  biographical  sketch- 
es, and  notes)  now  remain  in  the 
cloth  binding  and  only  four  in  pa- 
per. If  you  wish  to  own  a  copy, 
send  11.10  for  the  cloth  or  60  cents 
for  the  paper  edition  to  North  Caro- 
lina Eclucaticii,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  at 
once. 


ipiBlS'f  SONGS 

Qreatest  Selling-  Song!  Book  in  World 


This  famous  "101  Best  gtjpja  Every  Teacher  should 
Songs"  ha3EoId2. 500,-  ■■*!■  get  Free  Sample 
OOOcopies  through  merit  alone.  It  13  in  easy  keys,  words 
and  music  complete.  Both  Fcholaisand  teachers ac know  1- 
edp;e  it  the  best  book.  lOc  copv,  ppd.,  ?0c  doz.,  ppd., 
S^-Ac  in  100  lots,  F.O.B  '^'^--"cago.  Send  for  Free  Sample. 
THE  CABLE  CO.,    1213     Cable  Buildlngp    CHICAGO 


WANTED. 


A  capable  man  or  woman  to  travel,  prefer- 
ably a  teacher.  Permanent  position,  substan- 
tial remuneration.    Address 

Dept.  B,  815  Mutual  Life  B  Idg., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BETTERJPOSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 
BETTER  TEACHERS  FOR  GOOD  POSITIONS 

The  efficient  teacher  has  little  opportunity  to  look  for  a  better  position.  The 
busy  employer  has  little  time  for  careful  investigation.  We  brin^  together 
teacher  and  employer  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

A  number  of  positions  open  for  next  fall  in  colleges  and  high  class  private 
schools. 

President  wanted  for  a  woman's  college ;  also  a  business  manager  wanted  for 
another  woman's  college--both  Southern  institutions. 

City  superintendents  are  already  asking  us  to  line  up  well  equipped  specialists 
for  the  fall  term. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


The  South  Atlantic  Teachers^  Bureau^ 

GEORGE  J.  RAMSEY,  President 

(former  president  peace  institute) 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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GtirLFORD       TEACHERS       FAVOR 
PENSIONS. 


Also  Hear  Mrs.  Cunningliam  on  the 
Impoi-taiice  of  Training  the  Chil- 
dren  in  Habits  of  Fire  Prevention. 

The  second  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Guilford  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  January  13,  in  the 
courthouse. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Cunningham,  who 
has  charge  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  State  Insurance  Department, 
was  present  and  talked  to  the  teach- 
ers on  "Safety  First."  She  explain- 
ed first  the  work  of  the  department 
under  which  she  is  working,  that  it 
does  not  sell  insurance,  hut  super- 
vises the  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  the  State. 

Fire  drills  to  teach  the  children 
to  get  out  of  a  building  quickly  was 
urged  by  Mrs.  Cunningham,  espec- 
ially if  the  building  is  a  two-story 
structure.  She  asked  the  teachers  to 
try  to  keep  the  boys  from  smoking 
and  especially  to  warn  the  little  tots 
about  carelessness  in  handling 
matches. 

"Last  year."  said  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham, "192  children  were  burned  to 
death  in  North  Carolina.  No  one 
burned  these  children  Intentionally. 
A  fender  before  the  fire  costs  about 
fifty  cents,  and  yet  year  after  year 
these  little  tots,  having  no  sense  of 
danger,  fall  too  near  the  fire  and 
are  burned  to  death.  In  the  schools 
of  the  State  I  find  all  kind  of  stoves. 
and  not  one  in  five  is  set  up  right. 
The  most  of  them  are  set  right  square 
on  the  floor,  and  the  pines  run  all  the 
way  across  the  building  and  are 
hung  so  loosely  that  a  little  jar  will 
knock  them  down." 

The  association  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  bill  for  pensioning  teach- 
ers. Each  department  appointed  a 
representative  to  confer  with  the 
county  board  of  education  to  disciiss' 
this  matter. 

The  departments  appointed  repre- 
sentatives to  confer  with  the  county 
superintendent  in  regard  to  the 
county  commencement  for  next 
spring. 

The  primary  department  of  the 
association  held  a  very  profitable 
meeting  in  which  Miss  Williams,  of 
the  Normal  Collese,  talked  to  the 
teachers  on  third  grade  reading; 
Misses  Lindley  and  Crutchfield,  of 
the  Jamestown  High  School,  gave 
talks  on  busy  work;  Miss  Marv 
Sharps,  of  the  Pomona  school,  gave 
the  second  installment  in  Leiper's 
"Language  work  in     the  Elementary 


Water  Colors,  Colored  Crayons 
Drawing  Papers  Drawing  Boobs 

IMDUSTRlAb  St^/p.:;: 
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ART-MAieRIAbS' 


Grades;"  and  Miss  Ora  Scott,  of  the  He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal 

South  Buffalo     school,     taught     the  of  good   at  once  will   never   do   any- 
teachers  a  song,     "The     Carpenter,"  thing. — Samuel  Johnson. 

for  the  little  children.  

The  several  departments  of  the  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  obey  Christ, 
association  hold  their  next  meetings  no  matter  how  you  feel. — ^Henry 
on  the  10th  of  February.  Ward  Beecher. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

The  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

JUNE  12  TO  JULY  27,  1917 

"There  can  be  no  enduring:  prosperity  for  the  men  who  till  the  land  until 
the  basic  principles  of  good  farming  are  universally  understood  and  universally 
applied. •■ 

"It    is    my    purpose    to    make    every    school    a    farm    life    school." 

'"No    warrant    should    issue    for    the    salary    of    any    teacher    save    upon    certificate 
that  the  prescribed  course  in  agriculture  had  been  fully  and  faithfully  taught.' 
— Extracts    from    Governor   Bickett's   Inaugural    Address. 

Besides  Agriculture,  there  will  be  courses  in  Education,  Home  Econo- 
mics, Languages,  Science,  Mafhematics.  Manual  Arts,  Games,  Music, 
Story  Telling,  etc.,  for  Teachers  in  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  School 
grades. 

For  preliminary  announcement  or  other  information,  address, 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director, 

Rooms  216-217  Winston  Hall,        -        -        West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  University  of  North  CaroHna 
Summer  School  for  Teachers. 

THIRTIETH  SESSION,  JUNE  12-JULY  27,  1917. 

The  thirtieth  session  of  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers  will 
open  on  June  12th  and  continue  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  exclusive  of 
registration  and  examination  periods,  closing  July  27th.  The  days  for 
registration   will  be   June   12th  and    13th. 

THE    FACUI-TY — A    strong    faculty    of    specialists    and    successful    teachers    and    super- 
intendents,   chosen    because    of    their    recognized    ability    In    their    r&i'ticular    fields 
and     their    especial    fitness    for    the    work    they    are    to    do. 
FOR  WHOM  COURSES  ARE  PLANNED — Professional  and  Cultural  Covrsea  are  planned 
for 
Teachers   of   Primary   Grades. 
Teachers    of    Grammar    Grades. 
High   School    Teachers    and    Principals. 
Teachers    of    Special    Subjects. 

County    and    City    Superintendents    and    Supervisors. 

Candidates     for    Admission    to     College     who     wish     to     make     up     deflciencles     In 
entrance    requirements, 

7.  Teachers  who  expect  to  make  the  State  Examination  for  Professional  Certifi- 
cates in  July,  whether  applying  for  the  original  certificate,  renewal,  or  addi- 
tional  credit. 

8.  College  and  University  Students  who  desire  to  earn  extra  credit  towards  the 
A.    B.    degree. 

9.  Students,  Teachers,  and  others  wishing  to  pursue  Professioual  and  Cultural 
Courses    leading    to    the    A.    B.    and    A.     M.    degrees. 

COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CREDIT— Many  of  the  courses  offered 
count  for  credit  towards  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees.  Graduates  of  standard 
Colleges  may.  in  four  summers,  complete  work  leading  to  the  A.  M.  degree.  To 
undergraduates  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  pursue  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B. 
degree. 

EXPENSE — Reduced  rates  will  be  offered  by  the  railroads.  Other  expenses,  Includ- 
ing regisration  fees,  room  in  college  and  good  table  board  at  Swain  Hall,  need 
not   exceed    from   $35    to   $45    for   the    entire    term. 

WRITE   FOR   COMPLETE   ANNOUNCEMENT — A   Bulletin   containing 

detailed  information  as  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, the  list  of  instructors,  lecturers,  etc.,  will  be  ready  in  March, 
This  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  anyone  interested. 
For  further  information,  address  N.  W.  WALKER, 

Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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AVilniiiigtoii    Has    a    Motion    Picture. 

The  Hemenway  school  authorities 
of  the  Wilmington,  N.  C,  system 
have  secured  a  motion  picture  ma- 
chine through  the  efforts  of  the  pu- 
pils. When  the  machine  is  installed 
the  school  will  be  placed  on  an  edu- 
cational circuit,  and  many  interest- 
ing films  will  be  shown  dealing  with 
geography,  history,  botany  and  zool- 
ogy. 


A     Durham    County    Donnitory    De- 
stroyed by  Fire. 

The  dormitory  at  the  Parrish  agri- 
cultural high  school  at  Bahama, 
Durham  County,  and  all  of  the  fur- 
nishings in  the  building  were  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire  on  January 
17,  entailing  a  property  loss  of  more 
than  $3,000.  The  teachers,  one  stu- 
dent and  three  children  of  the  prin- 
cipal, who  were  sleeping  in  the  dor- 
mitory, narrowly  escaped  with  their 
lives  from  the  building  which  was 
a  mass  of  flames.  The  property  loss 
is  partially  covered  by  insurance. 


\ew        Departure        for       Moonlight 
Scliools  in  Wake  County. 

Demonstration  in  milk  and  soil 
testing  for  farmers  will  form  a  new 
departure  in  moonlight  school  in- 
struction in  Wake  County  to  be 
inaugurated  when  the  moonlight 
school  at  Union  Level,  Little  River 
township,  opens  Tuesday  night  for 
its  initial  session.  Misses  Grace 
Smith  and  Nina  Harris  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  school  and  prospects 
are  for  a  large  enrolment.  The  test- 
ing feature  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  in  addition  to  arithme- 
tic, reading,  spelling  and  writing. 
This  school  will  be  the  fourth  one 
to  open  in  the  county  this  term. 


i'ecure   Picture     Machine     for     Their 
School  AVoik. 

County  Agent  Mack  and  Miss 
Mary  Rowe,  rural  supervisor  of 
schools,  have  secured  a  movie  ma- 
chine wherewith  to  illustrate  their 
lectures  on  school  and  farm  life  and 
work  in  Catawba  County.  They  will 
tour  the  community  clubs  of  the 
county,  discussing  educational  and 
agiricultural  subjects,  showing  oiu 
the  screen  what  they  are  talking 
about.  The  machine  is  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  community  clubs  in  co- 
operation with  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  these 
"movies"  will  stimulate  the  club 
work  of  the  women,  boys  and  girls. 


The   Measles   in   Greensboro. 

The  Greensboro  News  said  early 
in  Januarv:  "Measles  has  still  fur- 
ther delayed  the  opening  of  the  city 
schools,  the  city  commissioners  yes- 
terday morning  resolving  unon  ad-  ji, 
vice  of  Dr.  F.  C,  Hyatt  and  AV.  C.  X. 
Hammel.  the  superintendent  of  thej 
schools,  not  to  open  them  until  Jan-[ 
uary  22.    There  is  one  exception;  the 


high  school  is  to  be  opened  as  an- 
nounced, on  Tuesday  morning  of 
next  week,  January  9.  This  was  de- 
cided upon  because  the  high  school 
students  have  nearly  all  already 
suffered  from  the  measles  and  there- 
fore are  to  a  reasonable  certainty 
immune   from     further     attack.     All 


the  other  schools  will  remain  closed, 
and  furthermore,  the  commission- 
ers call  upon  the  Sunday-school  su- 
perintendents and  teachers  and  upon 
the  moving  picture  theater  mana- 
gers to  discourage  the  congregation 
anywhere  of  children  under  15  years 
of  age." 


Southern 
Teachers ' 
Agency. 

';  Columbia,  S.  C. 


A  BETTER  POSITION 

and  How  to  Secure  It,  is  the  title  of 
our  new  20-page  booklet  telling  all  about 
Southern  opportunities.    Ask  for  it. 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN,  President, 

JUNE  19th  to  AUGUST  2nd. 

COIRSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT.    COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  EN- 
TRANCE.     COURSES    FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
COURSES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Several    hundred    different    coursts    in    the    following:    subjects: 

Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Field  Botany,  Chemistry,  Domestic  Economy.  Draw- 
ing, Education.  English.  French.  Games.  Geography.  German.  Greek.  History,  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin,  Library  Methods,  Manual  Training.  Mathematics.  School  Music, 
Philosophy,    Physical    Training,    Physics,    Psychology.    Story    Telling,    Writing. 

Special  courses  in  Drawing.  School  Music.  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics, 
Playgrounds  and  Recreation.  Manual  Training.  Kindergarten  with  Observation  Classes, 
Montessori  Methods  with  Observation  Work.  Library  Methods,  Scout  Masters'  Course, 
Domestic    Science,    Special    School    of    Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates,  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of    Music,    Drawing,    JIanual    Training    and    Agriculture. 

Attendance   last   session   from   26   States. 


The  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America. 

Pleasant  summer  climatt- — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   $15    to    non -Virginians.      Rt;duced    railroad    ratts. 

Music  Festival,  Fourth  of  July  Pageant,  Lectures,  Rural  Life  Conference,  Enter- 
tainments, Cheap  Excursions  to  Washington,  Luraj-  Caverns,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Monti- 
cello. 

Preliminary   announcement  in   February. 

Sixty-page   announcement   will    be   sent   upon    application    to   Chas.    G.    Maphis, 

DIKECTOR  OF  THE  SUSIMER  SCHOOL,    UNIVERSITY,    VIRGINIA. 

MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 


Summer  School  of  the  South 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.| 
Sixteenth  Session  June  19  io  July  27,  1917. 

Especially  strong  courses  designed  to  train  teachers  in  PRIMARY 
METHODS,  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  EXPRESS  ION,  GRAMMAR 
GRADE  METHODS,  HOME  ECO.X'OMICS,  AGRICULTURE,  HEALTH 
EDUCATION,  KINDERGARTEN,  LIBRARY  METHODS,  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL    MUSIC,    PENMANSHIP,   and  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Also  a  wide  range  of  courses  for  entrance  and  college  credit,  includ- 
ing RURAL  ECONOMICS,  MANUAL  TRAINING,  MATHEMATICS, 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  LANGUAGES.  A  full  pro- 
gram of  illustrated  lectures,  concerts,  plays,  and  motion  pictures. 
Excursions  to  points  of  interest. 

Room  reservation  should  be  made  now.  Room  and  board  $33  to  ?36 
for  six  weeks. 

Reduced  railroad  rates.     Announcement  sent  on  request. 

Address,  REGISTRAR,  THE  UNIVERSITY, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
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A     State     High     School     Contest     at 
Wake   Foiest   College. 

The  Literary  Societies  o£  Wake 
Forest  College  in  co-operation  witii 
the  college  authorities  have  inaugu- 
rated an  Annual  High  School  Dec- 
lamation Contest  to  be  held  thia.  year 
at  Wake  Forest  College  Friday 
evening,  March  9.  Rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  Contest  have 
been  prepared  and  will  be  supplied 
upon  request.  Two  prizes  will  be 
awarded — a  medal,  costing  $12.50, 
will  go  to  the  best  speaker,  and  a 
pin  bearing  the  emblem'  of  the  two 
societies  and  costing  $5.00  will  go 
to   the   second   best  speaker. 

The  following  list  of  books  con- 
taining suitable  selections  lor  dec- 
lamations  is   recommended: 

New  Century  Perfect  Speaker,  by 
John  Coulter,  price  7  5  cents;  New 
Pieces  That  Will  Take  Prizes  in 
Speaking  Contests,  by  Harriot 
Blackstone,  price  9  5  cents;  Cum- 
nock's School  Speaker,  by  R.  M. 
Cumnock,  price  65  cents;  Pieces 
That  Have  Taken  Prizes  in  Speaking 
Contests,  by  Craig  Gunnison,  price 
9  5  cents. 


staged  differently.     Instead  of  form-      etteville    street    to    the    Capitol    and 


A    Novel   AVay   to   Raise   Betteiinent 
Funds. 

In  the  initial  number  of  his  very 
neat  and  newsy  Chatham  County 
School  News,  Supt.  F.  M.  William- 
son prints  the  subjoined  letter  and 
says  of  the  plan  indicated  that  it  is 
practicable  "only  in  Chatham."  The 
letter  came  from  one  of  his  colored 
teachers  and  is  as  follows: 

Goldston,  N.  C,  Jan.  S,  1917. 
Dear  Mr.  Williamson: 

I  enclose  a  postoffice  order  for 
$5.45  for  which  please  order  for  our 
school  eighteen  feet  of  blackboard, 
moulding  and  chalk  trough,  and  one 
dozen  erasers.  My  pupils  caught 
and  sold  rabbits  to  raise  the  money. 
Yours  truly, 
ELIJA  H.   GOLDSTON. 


Wake    County    Commencenient   on    a 
Different  Plan  This  Year. 

Wake  county  school  commence- 
ment this  year,  which  will  be  held 
Friday,  April  6,  will  be  different 
from  the  commencements  of  the  past 
two  years.  Instead  of  the  exhibits 
and  speeches,  the  exercises  this  year 
will  conform  more  to  the  commence- 
ments of  larger  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  State.  The  plans  were  an- 
nounced by  Superintendent  Giles  at 
the  meeting  of  the  county  teachers. 

The  first  part  of  the  commence- 
ment will  be  held  in  the  morning, 
beginning  at  10  o'clock,  and  will  con- 
sist of  debates  between  representa- 
tives of  different  schools,  declama- 
tions, recitations,  story  reproduction, 
written  spelling  and  awarding  of  di- 
plomas to  the  seventh  grade  grad- 
uates. 

The  parade,  which  has  always 
been  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  commencement,     will     also     be 


ing  in  Nash  Square  and  marching  to 
the  auditorium  before  the  exercises, 
the  parade  this  year  will  be  imme- 
diately following  the  morning  exer- 
cises, be  formed  at  the  auditorium 
and  the  children  will  march  up  Fay- 


thence  to  Nash  Square  for  dinner. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  com- 
mencement will  be  devoted  to  a  mu- 
sical entertainment  ,at  which  repre- 
sentatives from  each  school  will  take 
part. 


Books  for  Teachers 

E.NGLisH    IN    THE    COUNTRY    SCHOOL,    Walter   Barnc's $1.25 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  elementary  school  teacher  in  giving  in- 
struction in  Reading,   Spelling,   Grammar  and   Composition. 

Re.\dixg  i.\  Public   Schools,   Thoinan  H.  Brigys .$1.25 

This  book,  especially  valuable  for  teachers'  reading  courses,  presents 
the  subject  of  teaching  children   to   read   appreciatively. 

How  TO  Teach  Arithmetic,  J.  C.  Brown,  L.  D.  Coffman $1.25 

The  aim  has  been  to  present  definitely  and  concretely  all  important 
principles ;  illustrative  material  is  abundant. 

Country  Life  and  Cou.xtry  School,  Mabel  Carney .$1.25 

Here  is  given  a  portrayal  of  existing  rural  conditions  with  a  con- 
structive, inspirational  program  for  improvement. 

Methods  of  Teaching,  U'.  IV.  Charters $1.25 

This  text,  to  be  used  in  Normal  Schools,  works  out  general  methods 
of  teaching  in  terms  of  the  function  of  subject  matter. 

The  Personality  of  the  Teacher,  Charles  MeKenny $1.00 

The  author  shows  what  qualities  go  to  make  up  a  strong  desirable 
personality   in   a   teacher   and   how   to   develop   these   qualities. 

The  New   Education,   Hcott   Hearing     $1.25 

A  vigorous  statement  of  the  important  movements  in  public  educa- 
tion within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Educational  Meaning  of  Manual  Arts  &  Industries,  R.  K.  Row,  $1.25 
A  treatment  of  the  reasons  for  the  modern  movement  in  manual  arts, 
and  the  proper  work  to  lie  done  in  each  school  year. 

The  High  School  Problem,  F.  B.  Pearson $1.25 

A  statement  of  the  problems  confronting  the  high  school  teacher, 
with    helpful    suggestions. 

Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Pape,  S.  II.  Clark $1.25 

A  masterpiece  on  the  teaching  of  literature  and  of  silent  as  well  as 
oral   reading. 

Row  Peterson  &  Company 

623  S.  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Serving  the  Schools. 

This  has  been  our  chief  effort  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  we  are  still 
"pressing  that  button." 

We  carry  the  best  stock,  better  equipped,  and  are 
giving  better  service,  than  any  house  in  this  State  or  sec- 
tion of  country. 

The  new^ly  adopted  books  for  1917-1922  we  have  in 
stock  and  are  now  supplying  the  schools  that  can  use 
them.    Send  for  list. 

Good  Selection  of  Speech  and  Dialogue  Books. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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Btmcombe    and     AshevUle     Provides 
School  for  Waj-ward  Youth. 

The  county  of  Buncombe  and  the 
city  of  Asheville  have  taken  an  ad- 
vance move  that  other  cotinties  and 
towns  should  ohserve.  On  January 
4.  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  city  and  county,  it 
was  decided  to  open  a  temporary 
reform  school  for  the  young  boys 
who  appear  before  the  local  courts. 
The  city  will  furnish  the  site,  near 
the  old  waterworks  site,  pay  SlOO  per 
month  and  bear  one-half  the  ex- 
penses of  the  institution.  The  urgent 
need  of  the  school  has  been  felt  for 
some  time,  the  old  school  having 
been  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  last 
July.  Touthful  offenders  are  said 
to  be  on  the  increase  before  the  lo- 
cal courts. 


A  Gift   of  One  Thousand   Dollars  to 

Durham   County   Agricultural 

School. 

Ex-Sherifi  J.  R.  Blacknall,  chair- 
man of  the  Durham  County  Board 
of  Education,  announced  on  January 
17th  that  he  had  received  from. 
3Jx.  W.  W.  Fuller,  of  New  York,  a 
check  for  81,000  as  a  gift  for  the 
Lowe's  Grove  farm  life  school.  The 
money  wil  be  expended  on  the  farm 
at  the  school  under  the  direction  of 
the   county  board   of   education. 

Plans  of  a  definite  nature  for  ex- 
penditure of  the  recenit  contribu- 
tion of  $1,000  will  be  formed  by 
the  county  board  of  education 
shortly.  The  school  now  has  seven- 
ty-one acres  of  land.  Some  of  the 
land  which  is  now  timbered  will  be 
cleared  and  placed  in  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation; more  live  stock  will  prob- 
ably be  purchased,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  laboratory  for  agricul- 
tural work  at  the  school  may  be  en- 
larged. It  is  said  that  one  thousand 
and  one  improvements  may  be  made 
and  no  time  will  be  lost  by  the 
board  in  mapping  out  a  definite 
plan  for  developing  the  Lowe's 
Grove  farm  life  school. 


Two  Triangle  Debates  in  Currituck 
County. 

Supt.  R.  W.  Isley  has  sent  out  the 
following  regulations  governing  the 
two  triangular  debates  In  his  county: 

Currituck,  Moyock.  Knotts  Island 
will  form  the  first  triangle  and  may 
enter  any  grades  in  the  debate.  Har- 
binger. Jarvisburg  and  Poplar  Branch 
will  form  the  second  triangle  and 
will  enter  the  6th  and  Tth  grades 
only.  Currituck  will  send  a  team 
to  Moyock,  Moyock  a  team  to  Knotts 
Island  and  Knotts  Island  a  team  to 
Currituck;  Harbinger  a  team  to 
Poplar  Branch;  Poplar  Branch  a 
team  to  Jarvisburg.  and  Jarvisburg 
a  team  to  Harbinger.  The  home 
team  will  uphold  the  affirmatiTe  and 
the  visiting  teams  the  negative  of 
the  question.  The  question  is:  "Re- 
solTed,  That  the  Federal  Government 


should  own  and  operate  the  rail- 
roads." 

The  teachers  are  to  select  three  or 
five  judges.  Judges  are  to  render 
decision  on  written  ballot  .without 
conference.  They  are  to  count  argu- 
ment on  basis  of  50  per  cent  and  de- 
livery on  basis  of  50  per  cent. 

The  length  of  the  first  spech  may 
be  ten  minutes  only  and  the  second 
speech  five  minutes  only.  Both 
speech  may  be  written  and  memo- 
rized— but  it  will  be  best  to  be  able 
to  do  other  work  on  reply. 

The  debates  will  be  held  at  the 
above  places  on  Friday  night,  Feb- 
ruarv   2:5rd.   1917. 


If  two  schools  should  win  both 
sides  of  the  question,  the  best  nega- 
tive team  of  one  school  and  best  af- 
firmative of  the  other  would  be  al- 
lowed to  debate  at  county  commence- 
ment. If  no  two  schools  win  both 
sides,  the  best  affirmative  and  best 
negative  teams  in  the  county  will 
be  selected  to  debate  at  county  com- 
mencement. The  number  of  votes 
that  each  team  wins  will  or  may 
help  put  it  on  the  county  commence- 
ment debate. 


Xone  but  God  is     worthy     of  the 
whole     offering     of     man. — Phillips 

Brooks. 


LITZRATLTiE— FASCINATIXG  LITKKATXTRE— 
FROM   THE  \'ERY"   FIRST  SEXTEXCE 

Child  World  Readers 


New  Stories,    and   Old 
Stories  in  New  Settings 

Will  be  ready  in  the  Spring.  Send  your  address 
now  while  you  think  of  it  and  you  will  receive 
sample  pages  as  soon  as  the  books  are  off  the  press. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company 


Richmond,  Virginia. 


NEW  AND  PROGRESSIVE  BOOKS 


Knowles's  Oral  English 

Teaches  students  how  to  prepare 
what  is  worth  hearing  as  well  as  how 
to  acquire  the  art  of  effective  deliv- 
ery. The  section  on  argument  and 
persuasion  teaches  the  rules  of  de- 
bate, how  to  prepare  and  test  proof, 
how  to  make  a  brief,  how  to  refute, 
and  how  to  persuade  and  convince. 
Cioth.  367  pages.  $120. 


Short  and   Elson's 

Introduction  to  Mathematics 

For  eighth-  and  ninth-year  classes. 
Correlates  arithmetic,  elementar>-  al- 
gebra, and  constructive  geometry. 
In  Heath's  Junior  High  School  Series. 
Cloth.  210  pages.    $1.00. 


Wells  and  Hart's 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

This  geometry  stands  pre-eminent  in 
its  adaptation  to  present  require- 
ments because  of  its  clearly  indicated 
"safe  and  sane  minimum  coinse," 
as  recommended  by  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen.  Plane,  85  cents.  Solid, 
re  cents.  Plane  and  Solid,  $1.32. 

Elhuff  s  General  Science 

A  course  for  first-year  classes,  that 
is  rich  in  content,  scientific  in  spirit, 
educative,  and  instructive  in  the  high- 
est degree.      Cloth.     Illustrated. 
441  pages.    $12S. 

Elhuff's  Laboraton  Manual  for 
General  Science 

96  pages.    48  cents. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 
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A  Sacce&sful  County  Creamery  Asso- 
ciation. 

In   the   spring   of    1010    several   o£  ' 
the    progressive    farmers    of    Frank- 
lin County,  Tennessee,  decided  to  trj' 
to  get  a  creamery  association  started. 

As  a  lot  was  donated  by  an  in- 
terested party,  there  was  no  expense 
for  this.  These  farmers  then  bor- 
rowed money  from  the  bank  to  pay 
for  the  buildings. 

A  man  who  had  taken  a  thorough 
course  in  butter  making  was  hired 
to  take  charge  of  this  new  creamery. 
The  cream  is  brought  in  by  the 
farmers  themselves  or  by  a  man 
who  is  hired  to  bring  the  cream  for 
about  2  5  patrons. 

When  this  association  first  start- 
ed there  were  about  2  50  cows  and 
these  were  of  all  breeds;  now  there 
are  2.500  cows,  nearly  all  are  pure- 
bred and  quite  a  few  are  registered 
Jersey  cows. 

First-class  butter  is  made  and 
there  is  no  trouble  in  selling  it. 
Orders  are  sent  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  Southern  States  for  our  butter, 
as  it  is  so  pure  and  in  such  good 
condition. 

livery  year  there  has  im-au  a 
steady  increase  in  the  output,  in 
1913  $3,400  worth  of  business  was  * 
done;  the  next  year  the  output  was 
$5,300;  in  1915  the  business 
amounted  to  $7,500;  and  for  this 
year  (1916)  $10,000  worth  of  busi- 
ness will  be  done. — Harvey  Benson, 
in  The  Progressive  Farmer. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Raleigh 
Times  writes  that  the  Harnett  Coun- 
ty schools  under  the  supervision  of 
Supt.  B.  P.  Gentry  and  Rural  Super- 
visor, Miss  Annie  Cherry,  are  making 
progress.  These  able  workers  in  a 
little  more  than  one  year  have 
aroused  interest  in  the  schools  and 
put  new  life  in  the  school  work  such 
as  Harnett  County  has  not  known 
before. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Ever>'  energy-  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Summer  term  begins  June 
12,  1917. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


C.  W.  WILSON 

DIRECTOR, 
Green\-llle,  N.  C. 


!    Cut  Down  Your 
\    Towel  Expense 


Eliminate  laundr>-  bills  and  cut  down 
towel  waste.  Onliwon  Paper  Towel 
Cabinets  uill  do  this.  A  new,  clean 
towel  for  even-body— no  danger  of 
communicating  disease. 


ONLIWON 


t",^!?  cabinets 


Are  easily  attached  to  wood,  brick,  tile  or  marble.  Hold  200 
soft,  absorbent  paper  towels  that  ^ill  not  injure  most  deUcate 
skin.  They  supply  one  towel  at  a  time.  No  waste — no  tearing- 
no  wash  bills.    They  save  money  and  pro\ide  better  service. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Attractive  Personally 
Conducted  Tours 

OPERATED  DURING 

January  ::  February  ::  March 


JACKSONVILLE 

MIAMI 

CUBA 

GULF  OF  MEXICO 


TO 

ST.   AUGUSTINE  PALM  BEACH 

KEY  WEST  HAVANA 

MATANZAS  PANAMA 

NEW   ORLEANS  MAEDI  GRAS 


And  Many  Other  Resorts  of  the  West  Indies. 

Tours  of  Fifteen.  Twenty  and  Thirty  Days  Duration,  Covering 
Many  Points  of  Historic  Interest,  Through  Beautiful  Tropical  Scen- 
ery in  Nearby  Foreign  Lands  and  Peaceful  Voyages  on  Southern 
Seas. 


Splendid  Itineraries 


Attractive  Parties 


Personally  Conducted  Throughout  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gattis 
and  Chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Gattis. 

Write  for  Booklet. 

GATTIS  TOURS 

Tourist  Agents   Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway   Raleigh.  X.  C. 
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SCHOOJj  DESKS 
OFFICXE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'  DESKS 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DESKS 
KECITATION  SEATS 
OPERA  CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'  CHAIRS 
WINDOW  SHADES 

SWEEPING  POWDER 
FIXX)R  OIL 
CRAYON 


The  Southern 
Desk  Company 

HICKORY,  N.  C 
BOX  776. 

The  Only  Desk  Factory 
in  the  South. 


BLACIvBOARDS 
SLATED  CLOTH 
LIQUID  SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING  CASES 
PORCH  SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 


Founded  1838 


Chartered  1859 


A  Christian  college  steadfast  in  its  fidelity  to  its  highest  ideals  and  noblest  tradi- 
tions. Among  the  few  well  endowed  Southern  institutions  of  learning.  A  large 
faculty  of  thoroughly  trained  and  wisely  chosen  teachers.  New  and  excellent  build- 
ings.   Large  and  beautiful  campus.    Modern  laboratories  and  fine  library. 

Classical  and  scientific  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  Graduate  courses 
in  all  departments.    Schools  of  Engineering,  Education  and  Law. 

Special  attention  given  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet  address 


R.  L.  FLOWERS 


Secretary  to  the  Corporation 


Durham,  North  Carolina 
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EDUCATION 

A.  (Journal  of  Education,  Rural  Progress, 
and  Civic  Bcttcrnncnt 


I 


Vol.  XI.     No.  T. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  MARCH,  1917. 
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Cbe  Uisioti  of  a  Great  Institution 

The  closing  paragraph  of  President  Riddick's  Inaugural  Address,  A.  &  M.  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  February  22,  1917. 

There  is  behind  us  a  history  that  is  short,  but  full  of  achievement ;  there  is  ahead  of 
us  the  vision  of  a  great  institution  devoted  to  industrial  training  and  technical  educa- 
tion in  their  broadest  sense,  whose  field  of  endeavor  shall  be  limited  only  by  its  ability 
to  serve ;  an  institution  in  which  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  of  engineer- 
ing, of  chemistry  and  of  the  textile  industries  shall  be  taught  to  their  most  abstruse 
limits;  and  from  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  humblest  farmer,  mechanic  or  mill 
operative  may  receive  that  instruction  which  will  increase  his  efficiency  and  earning 
capacity,  and  therefore  make  of  him  a  better  and  more  useful  citizen ;  an  institution 
which  stands  for  democracy  of  education,  and  shall  recognize  no  distinction  in  the  dig- 
nity of  vocations,  except  that  which  comes  from  the  superior  skill,  intelligence  and 
character  of  those  who  ply  them ;  an  institution  whose  aim  shall  be  to  promote  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  efficiency  of  those  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  in- 
fluence; and  above  all,  an  institution  which,  while  educating  and  training  for  effi- 
ciency in  material  things,  shall  never  forget,  or  fail  to  impress  upon  its  students,  that 
the  final  aim  of  education  is  to  elevate  and  expand  the  soul  of  man,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  become  a  more  effective  agent  for  the  uplift  of  humanity  and  the  bringing  of 
God's  kingdom  upon  earth. 
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MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


"Military  training  in  the  schools  conceived  as 
militarj'  drilling  is  undesirable  and  unavailing ;  mil- 
itary training  conceived  as  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  p)hysical,  moral  and  civic  education  is  de- 
sirable and  even  necessary,"  declares  Dr.  W.  S. 
Small  in  a  chapter  on  educational  hygiene  in  the 
Annual  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Department  of  Interior. 

Dr.  Small  points  out  that  military  training  thus 
conceived  "offers  a  possibility  of  unifying  and  en- 
nobling the  now  confused  and  disjoined  activi- 
ties in  the  field  of  physical  and  moral  discipline. 
The  phjrsical  and  moral  values  of  both  gymnastics 
are  well  understood,  but  both  lack  comprehensive 
and  iinifying  motive.  All  system  of  gymnastics  are 
individualistic.  Their  appeal  is  to  the  desire  of  the 
individual  for  physical  perfection.  Competition  is 
narrowly  individualistic.  Systems  of  athletics  are 
mostly  based  upon  group  competitions,  and  if  prop- 
erly managed  are  very  valuable,  not  only  for  phy- 
sical development,  but  also  for  training  in  the  very 
fundamentals  of  social  morality.  But  the  philosophy 
of  athletics  is  the  i^hilosophy  of  play,  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  play  is  \the  philosophy  of  instinct — a 
philosophy  that  is  not  comprehensive  enough  to 
serve  as  a  sole  basis  of  physical  and  moral  educa- 
tion. Military  training  rightly  conceived  includes 
these  motives  and  subordinates  them  to  the  ideal  of 
IDatriotism." 


The  report  describes  and  discusses  the  so-called 
"Wyoming  plan"  originated  by  Capt.  E.  Z.  Steever, 
U.  S.  A.,  outlines  the  plans  of  the  New  York 
military  commission  in  relation  to  physical  training, 
and  analyzes  the  relation  of  military  training  to 
school  organizations,  concluding  that  "military 
training  in  the  strict  and  technical  sense  will  not 
be  grafted  upon  the  schools,  but  military  training 
in  the  sense  of  a  comprehensive  j^rogram  for  phy- 
sical, moral,  and  civic  education  in  which  some  ap- 
propriate military  affairs  may  be  included  is  likely 
to  find  its  way  into  all  schools." 


"THE  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE." 

Since  Portland,  Wash.,  was  awarded  the  1917 
convention  of  the  National  Education  Convention, 
tremendous  interest  has  been  aroused,  even  among 
the  jesters.  The  latest  witty  announcment  was  the 
offering  of  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  "little 
red  school  house."  The  author  of  the  story  claims 
that  he  has  looked  for  a  school  building  of  that 
color  for  more  than  30  years,  and  has  been  un- 
successful in  finding  one. 

However,  the  idea  took  root  with  the  Portland 
decorations  committee,  and  teachers  who  attend  the 
convention  July  7  to  14  will  see  a  red  school  house. 
They  will  see  a  lot  of  them,  because  all  of  the  pub- 
lic telephone  booths  will  be  fashioned  to  represent 
the  little  red  building  for  sprouting  ideas.  Red 
school  houses  will  be  found  at  every  street  corner, 
and  miniatures  will  hang  from  the  wires  at  street 
intersections.     Thev  will  be  illuminated  at  night. 


New  Books  by  Well-known  Southern  Educatoi* 

Leonidas  Warren  Payne,  Jr., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Texas,  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of  Pennsyh^ania,  and  author  of 

"Southern  Literary  Readings" 

Professor  Payne,  a  practical  teacher,  experienced  in  high  school,  normal  school,  and  college 
work,  is  one  of  the  energetic  younger  men  making  a  success  in  his  chosen  field.  His  books  reflect 
the  new  spirit  in  education. 

AMERICAN  LITERARY  READINGS 

Leonidas  Warren  Payne 

A  basal  text  for  use  in  American  literature  classes,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  academies,  the  book  is  designed  to 
place  the  study  of  literature  itself  above  the  study  of  the  history  of  literature.  The  book  embodies  the  best  selections  from 
the  best  American  authors  dating  from  Hawthorne's  time  to  the  present  day.  Purely  literary  in  tone,  these  comprise  both 
prose  and  poetry  such  as  people  should  know.  The  short  story  is  prominent,  and  poetry  is  provided  in  great  variety  and 
abundance.    A  feature  of  tlie  book  is  the  unusually  interesting  notes  and  biographies.    There  are  many  aids  for  teachers. 

Illustrated  with  twenty-three  portraits,  one  map  and  one  ground  plan.    Cloth,  600  pages.    Price,  $1.40. 

LEARN  TO  SPELL 

Leonidas  Warren  Payne 

Another  book  of  the  new  school— one  that  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  study  of  spelling  must  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
vocabulary  of  the  high  school  and  college  student.  It  is  based'  on  tested  experience- -words  actually  and  commonly  mis- 
spelled by  the  student  in  his  home,  school  and  industrial  experience.  It  contains  many  invaluable  lists,  this  in  particular, 
"  Words  Frequently  Misspelled,"  gathered  in  reading  themes  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges.  Forty  practice 
lists  of  troublesome  words  in  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  still  a  third  list  which  comprises  an  army  of  offenders 
three  thousand  strong.  Invaluable  to  the  student,  who  is  required  to  note  his  errors  in  the  individual  record  pages  pro- 
vided.    Price,  40  cents. 
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THE  INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  RIDDICK 


The  most  importaut  educational  event  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  month  of  February  was  the 
inaugm-ation  of  Professor  Wallace  C.  Riddick  as 
President  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College.  About  a  year  ago  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill 
announced  that  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year 
he  would  retire  from  the  presidency  in  order  to  de- 
vote his  time  exclusively  to  historical  research.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  made  a  careful  investigation  of 
conditions  and  needs,  studied  men  and  measures 
out  of  the  State  as  well  as  within  the  State,  and 
came  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  Professor 
Wallace  C.  Riddick,  head  of  the  Department  of  En- 
gineering of  the  A.  &  M.  College,  was  the  best 
qualified  man  for  the  presidency.  He  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  State's 
greatest  technological  institution  on  July  1,  1916, 
and  on  February  22,  1917,  he  was  formally  inaug- 
urated as  President. 

The  Inaugural  Exercises. 

Governor  T.  W.  Bickett,  opening  the  ceremonies 
after  invocation  by  Bishop  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire, 
paid  tribute  to  the  ideals  and  aims  of  A.  and  M. 
Colege  about  to  inaugurate  its  -fourth  president.  The 
future,  he  said,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

"I  insist  and  shall  insist,"  Governor  Bickett  de- 
clared, "that  this  great  college  be  given  what  it 
needs  in  the  matter  of  men  and  appliances  so  that 
it  may  stand  second  to  none  in  all  this  broad  land. 

''The  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  president-elect," 
he  added,  "he  was  at  work  o  nthe  gridiron,  bend- 
ing low  and  infusing  his  own  irresistible  and  un- 
conquerable energy  into  the  football  team  then  un- 
der his  supervision.  Ever  since  then  his  work  has 
been  close  to  the  ground.  He  is  essentially  of  the 
soil  and  loves  its.  He  is  representative  of  the  best 
traditions  of  our  people  and  in  his  own  quiet  but 
masterful  efficiency  he  is  an  illustration  of  our 
State's  motto,  'To  Be  Rather  Than  to  Seem.'  " 

Dr.  Henry  Sturgis  Drinker,  President  of  Lehigh 
University  was  then  presented  to  the  audience. 

Dr.  Drinker  paid  his  tribute  to  the  college  and 
to  the  ideal  behind  its  establishment.  He  bore  the 
greeting  of  Lehigh  and  its  endorsement  of  the  worth 
and  ability  of  the  man  chosen  to  lead  the  institution 
to  further  and  greater  successes  and  usefulness. 

He  insisted  that  the  duty  of  higher  institutions 
is  not  only  for  the  promotion  of  education,  but  to 
aid  in  the  promotion  of  national  and  local  move- 
ments looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  people.  He 
touched  on  forestry,  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  conservation  of  vital  resources. 

Following  this  address,  Governor  Bickett  present- 
ed Mr.  Herbert  Quick,  member  of  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board,  and  writer  of  note.  It  is  of  interest  to 
the  teachers  of  North  Carolina  that  Mr.  Quick  is 
the  author  of  "The  Brown  Mouse,"  one  of  the  read- 


ing circle  books.  He  made  a  strong  plea  for  a  bet- 
ter rural  school. 

"The  greatest  problem  of  North  Carolina,"  he 
declared,  "is  to  develop  a  system  of  really  rural 
schools."  And  he  declared  that  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  are  some  of  the  best  rural  schools  in 
the  United  States. 

"And  I  regret  to  say,"  he  added,  "that  it  also 
has  some  of  the  worst." 

He  had  severe  condemnation  for  the  rural  school 
system  of  the  United  States,  saying,  "Our  rural 
school  at  best  is  but  a  bad  copy  of  the  city  school. 
They  are  taught  by  little  city-minded  girls,  as  a 
rule,  and  half  paid  boys  who  are  trying  their  best  to 
get  out  of  the  country,  and  who  have  a  thorough 
disdain   for   rural   life." 

"The  whole  idea  of  rural  schools,"  he  said, 
"seems  to  be  away  from  rural  life  and  rural  needs, 
and  against  the  working  out  of  those  problems  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  farm  and  the  school. 

''Our  boys  and  girls  are  shooting  with  educa- 
tional bows  and  arrows  in  an  age  of  machine  guns 
and  high  powered  rifles,"  he  declared. 

Ex-President  D.  H.  Hill  was  next  presented.  He 
discussed  the  origin  of  agriciiltural  education  and 
the  part  that  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege is  taking  in  promoting  industrial  training. 
Then  as  he  presented  Professor  Wallace  C.  Riddick, 
president-elect  for  the  oath  of  office,  he  concluded: 
"May  this,  my  last  service,  be  the  best  I  have  ever 
rendered  this  institution." 

President  Riddick 's  Address. 

The,  new  president  paid  honors  to  his  three  pre- 
decessors under  whom  he  had  served.  He  then 
spoke  of  college  spirit  as  it  had  worked  in  his  in- 
stitution. He  traced  this  spirit  through  the  farm 
life  schools,  and  through  education  made  attractive 
to  the  whole  people,  adding:  "It  has  been  the  the- 
ory of  this  institution  that  education  will  not  be- 
come universal  until  the  system  is  broad  enough 
to  fill  the  various  needs  of  all  mankind. 

"And  today,"  he  concluded,  "I  solemnly  pledge 
the  college  to  continuance  and  wherever  possible, 
an  increase  of  this  work. 

"There  is  behind  us  a  history  that  is  short,  but 
full  of  achievement ;  there  is  ahead  of  us  the  vision 
of  a  great  institution  devoted  to  industrial  train- 
ing and  technical  education  in  their  broadest  sense, 
whose  field  of  endeavor  shall  be  limited  only  by  its 
ability  to  serve ;  an  institution  in  which  the  science 
and  practice  of  agriculture,  of  engineering,  of  chem- 
istry and  of  the  textile  industries  shall  be  taught  to 
their  most  abstruse  limits ;  and  from  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  humblest  farmer,  mechanic  or  mill 
operative  may  receive  that  instruction  which  will 
increase  his  efficiency  and  earning  capacity,  and, 
therefore,  make  of  him  a  better  and  more  useful 
citizen:  an  institution  which  stands  for  democracy 
of  education  ,and  shall  recognize  no  distinction  in 
the  dignity  of  vocations,  except  that  which  comes 
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from  the  superior  skill,  intelligence  and  character 
of  those  who  ply  them;  an  institution  whose  aim 
shall  be  to  promote  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
efficiency  of  those  who  come  within  the  sphere  of 
its  influence ;  and,  above  all,  an  institution  which, 
while  educating  and  training  for  efficiency  in  ma- 
terial things,  shall  never  forget,  or  fail  to  impress 
upon  its  students,  that  the  final  aim  of  education  is 


to  elevate  and  expand  the  soul  of  man,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  become  a  more  effective  agent  for  the 
uplift  of  humanity  and  the  bringing  of  God's  King- 
dom upon  earth." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  fraternal  greet- 
ings were  extended  from  other  institutions.  The 
morning  exercises  was  followed  by  a  luncheon  in 
the  afternoon,  and  a  reception  in  the  evening. 


THE  VALUE  OF  HOME  STUDY  UNDER  PARENTAL  SUPERVISION 

E.  C.  Brooks. 


We  may  safely  assiune,  I  think,  that  parents  who 
are  daily  interested  in  the  progress  of  their  chil- 
dren, will,  if  they  have  the  opportunity,  supervise 
the  children's  home  study.  This  is  true  regardless 
of  the  provision  made  by  the  teacher  for  aiding  the 
child  to  prepare  the  exercise  in  school.  Let  me  be 
personal.  1  had  three  children  in  school  a  fews 
years  ago  and  it  pleased  me  very  much  when  the 
teachers  announced  that  my  children  would  have 
ample  opportunity  to  prepare  their  lessons  at  school. 
These  provisions  were  made  because  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  the  teacher  was  the  properly  quali- 
fied person  to  supervise  the  children's  study.  More- 
over, it  was  urged  that  methods  of  teaching  have 
so  changed  in  these  latter  days  that  parents  are 
unable  to  instruct  the  children  in  a  way  that  will 
not  conflict  with  the  school  methods.  Home  study 
and  home  preparation  should,  therefore,  give  way 
to  school  study  and  school  preparation. 

These  directions  were  pleasing  to  me  because  I 
had  served  as  principal  and  later  as  superintend- 
ent, and  these  words  souiided  so  much  like  my  old 
arguments  that  I  knew  the  reasoning  was  sound, 
and  my  household  was  advised  to  let  the  teacher 
teach  the  children,  and  I  was  willing  to  dismiss 
the  whole  question. 

When  the  reports  began  to  come  in,  however, 
there  was  an  unmistakable  warning  that  unless  my 
children  made  considerable  improvement  they  would 
be  classed  with  the  repeaters  and  the  retarded,  and 
then  home  study  and  parental  supervision  were 
again  inaugurated  in  my  household  regardless  of 
the  improvement  in  school  methods. 

The  foregoing  story  is  told,  not  because  it  is 
an  exceptional  case,  but  because  it  seems  to  be  the 
rule.  Parental  supervision  of  the  activities  of  the 
child  is  an  instinct.  It  is  therefore  general  and 
unavoidable.  But  for  this  instinct  parents  would 
not  make  the  sacrifice  to  send  the  children  to  school 
These  questions,  then  are  pertinent:  Can  a  public 
school  be  so  conducted  that  the  assistance  of  the 
parents  may  be  entirely  eliminated?  If  such  a  school 
is  possible,  is  it  desirable? 

After  pondering  over  these  ciuestious  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  I  observed  that  children  who  received 
close  attention  from  their  parents  tended  to  prog- 
ress faster  as  a  rule  than  those  who  came  from 
homes  where  this  attention  was  wanting,  either 
through  negligence  or  through  inability  to  give  the 
right  kind  of  attention.  This  question  then  arose: 
Is  not  the  grading  of  the  child  adjusted  uncon- 
sciously to  home  study  under  parental  supervision? 
In  other  words,  the  child  who  receives  double  in- 
struction, from  the  parent  and  from  the  teacher, 
makes  better  progress  than  the  child  who  receives 


the  single  instruction  of  the  teacher.  Hence  a  school 
that  is  so  organized  that  the  more  progressive  stu- 
dents may  save  a  year  or  more  is  as  a  rule  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  recognizing  parentl  su- 
pervision. 

The  value  of  such  an  organization  has  been  dis- 
cussed so  thoroughly  and  so  generally  of  late  years 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  it  here.  "Elastic 
grading,"  "the  Cambridge  plan,"  "the  Portland 
plan,"  "the  evil  of  the  graded  system,"  etc.,  sub- 
jects which  have  been  so  constantly  before  the  pub- 
lie,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  discussion  has  been 
so  generally  admitted,  that  the  argument  is  here 
accepted.  But  the  question  to  be  considered  is: 
To  what  etxent  is  the  orgauization  of  such  a  school 
adjusted  to  home  study  under  parental  supervision? 

In  order  to  secure  sufficient  information  to  war- 
rant a  reasonable  conclusion,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grades  of  the  city  schools  of  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  were  studied.  The  grading  of  the  Durham 
schools  is  elastic  and  is  a  modification  of  the  Camb- 
ridge plan.  Each  grade  has  at  least  two  sections, 
A  and  B,  and  the  student  in  the  A  section  of  the 
fourth  grade  may  gain  a  year  between  the  fourth 
grade  and  the  high  school  (high-school  work  begins 
with  the  eighth  grade.) 

The  home  conditions  and  the  home  study  of  268 
pupils  were  studied.  They  were  classified  in  school 
as  follows:  fourth  grade,  122;  fifth  grade,  74;  sixth 
grade,  72.  These  268  pupils  came  from  all  classes 
of  homes  in  the  town  of  Durham.  Some  were  from 
the  factory  district,  while  others  came  from  the 
more  fashionable  and  wealthier  homes  of  the  city; 
but  a  large  majority,  of  course,  came  from  the  mid- 
dle-class families. 

As  each  home  was  visited  the  following  blanks 
was  used,  on  which  was  recorded  the  result  of  the 
visit : 

Grade 

Name    of   Child Age  

Name   of  Parent Street  Address ... 


Subjects  Studied  at  Home 

Amount  of 
Home  Work 

Assistance  at 
Home 

Class  Standing 

Arithmetic 

Geography            

Language 

History... 

Hygine        ..    ..  

Reading 

1.  Does  the  child  study  in  a  room  separate  from 
the  family? 

2.  What   subject   seems   most    difficult   for   the 
child  ? 
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3.  Remarks  as  to  the  nature  of  the  assistance, 
the  condition  of  the  home,  and  J;he  possibilities  of 
good  supervision : 

After  each  home  had  been  visited  and  the  fore- 
going blank  had  been  filled  out  for  each  child,  the 
superintendent  supplied  the  class  standing  of  each 
child,  which  was  written  immediately  after  each 
subject  in  the  above  form.  The  school  sends  out 
monthly  reports,  and  this  survey  was  made  at  the 
end  of  the  fall  term.  Each  pupil  had  received  four 
reports.  The  method  of  reporting  the  class  stand- 
ing is  as  follows: 

A  grade  of  1  =  90  to  100  per  cent. 

A  grade  of  2  =  75  to  89  per  cent. 

A  grade  of  3  =  60  to  74  per  cent. 

A  grade  of  4  =  failure. 

Results  in  the  Fourth  Grade. 

In  the  fourth  grade  122  pupils  were  studied.  The 
home  of  each  pupil  was  visited,  the  parents  were 
consulted,  the  home  conditions  were  studied,  the 
interests  of  the  parents  were  noted,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  home  supervision  were  estimated.  Of 
these  piapils  65  were  classitied  in  the  A  section. 
That  is,  they  were  considered  the  more  progressive, 
since  they  would  in  all  probability  gain  a  year  by 
the  time  the  high  school  was  reached.  The  remain- 
ing 57  were  classified  in  the  B  section.  A  majority 
of  the  pupils  in  this  section  wovild  in  all  proba- 
bility reach  the  high  school  in  four  years,  but  a 
considerable  number  would  require  five  years  to 
complete    the    four    grades. 

Since  there  are  as  a  rule  no  repeaters  in  the  Dur- 
ham schools,  except  under  very  extraordinary  con- 
ditions, it  was  decided  to  take  the  class  standing  of 
the  pupils  as  a  criterion,  and  for  convenience  to  di- 
vide the  pupils  into  two  groups:  (1)  those  who 
made  an  average  of  2  or  more  in  all  subjects  re- 
quiring previous  preparation,  and  (2)  that  who 
made  an  average  of  less  than  2  in  all  such  subjects. 
The  survey  of  the  A  section  of  the  fourth  grade  is 
interesting.  There  was  a  total  of  65  pupils  in  this 
section.  Of  this  number,  38  came  from  homes  where 
the  home  study  was  supervised  and  where  the  con- 
ditions for  home  study  and  home  supervision  were 
very  favorable.  For  the  first  term,  30  of  these  made 
an  average  grade  of  2  or  more.  Only  8  had  a 
grade  of  less  than  2.  The  number  that  received  no 
home  assistance  or  who  came  from  homes  where 
conditions  were  either  not  natuarlly  favorable  or 
where  parents  did  not  have  sufficient  control  over 
their  children  to  require  home  work  of  them  was  not 
so  large,  numbering  only  27.  Of  this  number  13 
had  a  grade  of  2  or  more,  while  14  had  a  grade  of 
less  than  2. 

The  A  section,  however,  shows  not  only  those  who 
are  taught  at  home,  but  the  naturally  quick  and 
ambitious  students,  for  in  every  such  grade  there 
will  be  a  limited  number  of  pupils  who  come  from 
the  poorest  and  most  illiterate  homes.  Hence  the 
13  students  in  the  section  who  made  an  average  of 
more  than  2  and  yet  received  no  home  assistance 
might  have  included,  and  doubtless  did  include,  a 
number  of  such  pupils. 

In  the  B  section,  however,  the  evidence  is  more 
nearly  conclusive.  In  this  section  57  children  were 
studied.  It  was  found  that  29  of  these  pupils  re- 
ceived home  assistance,  and  of  this  number,  26  re- 
ceived a  grade  of  2  or  more,  while  only  3  fell  be- 
low that  average  grade.     But  28  pupils  received  no 


home  supervision,  and  only  4  made  an  average 
grade  of  2  or  more,  while  24  fell  below  2.  Very 
nearly  all  of  these  122  pupils  studied  at  home.  But 
home  work  without  parental  supervision  was  of  lit- 
tle value  except  to  pupils  of  the  A  section. 

These  results  indicate  that  the  organization  of 
the  fourth  grade  is  adjusted  unconsciously  to  home 
supervision,  and  that  the  child  of  mediocre  endow- 
ments coming  from  a  home  where  the  parents  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  attention  to  his 
progress  has  little  chance  of  success  in  school.  On 
the  contrary,  the  school  has  a  tendency  to  run  over 
such  a  child  and  drop  him  by  the  wayside  as  the 
educational  chariot  progresses. 

TABLE  I 

Fourth  Grade. 


Section  A 

Section  B 

Total 

Grade 
above  2 

Grade 
below  2 

Grade 
above  2 

Grade 
below  2 

Home  supervision 

No  home  supervision 

30 
13 

8 

14 

26 
4 

3 

24 

67 
55 

Total - 

43 

22 

30 

27 

122 

Results  in  the  Fifth  Grade. 

The  results  shown  in  the  fifth-grade  survery  are 
very  similar.  In  this  grade  74  pupils  were  studied. 
They  were  classified  in  school  as  follows:  A  section, 
38 ;  B  section,  36. 

In  the  A  section  21  pupils  received  home  assist- 
ance, and  only  1  of  these  fell  below  an  average  of 
2.  But  17  received  no  home  assistance,  and  of  this 
number  only  2  fell  below  the  grade  of  2.  The 
standing  of  this  section  was  high.  Only  3  pupils 
out  of  38  had  an  average  grade  of  less  than  2.  Here 
again  we  have  the  quick,  bright,  ambitious  child 
easily  adaptable  to  school  work  and  seemingly  able 
to  do  his  own  work  without  supervision.  In  ad- 
dition, the  pupils  are  a  year  older  and  are  able 
to  rely  more  on  themselves  than  when  just  en- 
tering the  grammar-school  grades. 

It  is  in  the  B  section  again  that  the  pathetic  story 
has  its  setting.  Here  36  pupils  were  studied,  of 
whom  24  received  home  assistance  and  supervision. 
Of  these  19  made  a  grade  of  2  or  more,  while  only 
5  fell  below  2.  However,  of  those  who  received  no 
home  assistance  and  had  to  rely  solely  on  their 
own  initiative  or  on  such  help  as  they  might  find, 
10  fell  below  2,  while  only  2  could  stand  with  the 
elect. 

TABLE  II 

Fifth  Grade. 


Section  A 

Section  B 

Grade 
above  ^ 

Grade 
below  2 

Grade 
above  2 

Grade 
below  2 

HOme  supervision 

No  home  supervision 

20 

15 

1 
2 

19 
2 

5 
10 

45 
29 

Total 

35 

3 

21 

15 

74 

Results  in  the  Sixth  Grade. 

It  is  noticeable  in  the  fifth  grade  that  home  su- 
pervision is  not  quite  the  important  factor  that  it 
is  in  the  fourth  grade,  although  the  difference  is 
very  slight.  In  the  sixth  grade,  however,  the  ef- 
fect of  home  supervision  on  the  standing  of  the 
child  is  not  so  marked  although  it  is  still  an  import" 
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ant  factor.  The  72  sixth-grade  pupils  studied  were 
classified  as  follows:  A  section,  33;  B  section,  39. 
In  the  A  section  20  pupils  came  under  home  super- 
vision. Of  these,  18  made  an  average  grade  of  2  or 
more,  while  only  2  fell  below  2.  But  of  the  13  who 
received  no  home  assistance,  12  made  an  average 
grade  of  2  or  more,  while  only  1  fell  below  2.  The 
record  of  the  A  section  of  the  sixth  grade  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 

The  test  came  again,  however,  in  the  B  section. 
Here  39  pupils  were  studied.  Of  this  number,  18 
received  home  supervision,  of  whom  15  made  an  av- 
erage grade  of  2  or  more,  while  only  3  fell  below 
2.  But  21  received  no  home  supervision,  and  of 
these,  11  made  an  average  grade  of  2  or  more,  while 
10  fell  below  2. 

TABLE  III 

Sixth  Grade. 


Section  A 

Section  B 

Total 

Grade 
above  2 

Grade 
below  2 

Grade 
above  2 

Grade 
below  2 

Home  supervision. 

No  home  supervision 

18     ■ 
12 

2 

1 

15 
11 

3 
10 

38 
34 

Total -- 

30 

3 

26 

13 

72 

Conclusion. 

The  survey  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 
seems  to  justify  this  conclusion :  Where  the  parents 
are  capable  of  guiding  the  child  and  are  inclined 
to  supervise  the  home  stud.y,  their  children  succeed 
in  school.  But  where  the  parents  are  illiterate  or 
for  other  reasons  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  super- 
vise the  home  study,  their  children  as  a  rule  either 
made  slow  progress  or  are  failures  entirely  when 
measured  by  the  progress  of  their  companions  in 
school.  The  grammar  school,  as  it  is  organized 
generally,  is,  therefore,  consciously  or  unconsciously 
adjusted  to  the  home  work  of  the  child  under  pa- 
rental supervision,  and  the  assistance  of  the  parents 
is  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  work  of  the  teacher, 
for  without  it  the  children  do  not,  as  a  rule,  succeed 
in  school. 

This  survey  shows,  moreover,  that  the  pupils  of 
the  grammar  grades  of  the  Durham  schools  are  well 
graded.  Here  are  found  the  ungraded  rooms  for  the 
misfits,  provi-sions  made  for  the  more  progressive 
students,  and  consideration  for  the  less  progressive. 
But  this  fact  still  remains,  that  with  these  provi- 
sions working  so  well  that  there  are  very  few  re- 
peaters the  progress  of  the  child  through  the  gram- 
mar grades  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  home 
from  which  he  comes  and  the  care  with  which  the 
parents  supervise  his  study. 

Since  these  things  are  so,  the  school  that  under- 
takes to  prohibit  or  even  limit  the  home  study  with- 
out becoming  thoroughl.y  acquainted  with  the  pa- 
rents and  having  a  thorough  understanding  as  to 
how  much  the  teacher  can  do  and  the  parents  should 
do,  is  not  only  hitting  at  random  in  the  educational 
world,  but  is  running  counter  to  a  natural  instinct. 
The  most  important  step  to  take,  therefore,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  for  the  school  suprevisor  to  make  the 
teacher  conscious  of  this  important,  because  nec- 
essary, factor  and  to  bring  about  such  a  co-opera- 
tion between  the  teacher  and  the  parent  that  each 
may  know  the  part  that  he  is  to  take  in  this  im- 
portant work,  in  order  that  the  worry  and  labor  and 


confusion  in  the  home  and  the  distrust  of  the  teacher 
that  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  horae 
where  the  parents  supervise  the  home  work  may  be 
reduced  to  a  mininmiim.  The  teacher  shoidd  be- 
come the  supervisor  of  the  home  supervision  as  well 
as  the  teacher  of  the  children  in  school,  since  home- 
study  without  parental  supervision  is  of  litttle  value, 
especially  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 

Mothers'  meetings,  parents'  meetings,  community 
meetings,  are  attempts  to  bring  about  a  better  co- 
operation between  the  home  and  the  school,  and 
they  seem  to  fail  just  at  this  point:  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  already  overworked  home  of  this  burden, 
the  school  has  tried  to  take  over  the  whole  task  of 
educating  the  child,  and  this  is  both  an  impossible 
and  an  undersirable  task  as  the  schools  are  now  or- 
ganized. Many  fnuctions  of  the  home,  instead  of 
being  carried  over  to  the  school,  should  be  restored 
to  the  home,  and  it  is  one  of  tlie  functions  of  the 
school  to  restore  them  to  the  home  and  then  aid  the 
home  in  keejiing  them.  But  when  circumstances 
make  it  impossible  for  the  home  to  assist  in  the 
child's  education  some  provision  should  be  made  in 
school  to  supply  that  deficiency  without  taking  over 
permanently  functions  that  naturally  belong  to  the 
home. 


THE  VALUE  OF  PERSEVERANCE. 

Demosthenes,  that  poor  stuttering  son  of  a  but- 
ler, became  the  most  famous  orator  of  ancient  times. 
Virgil,  the  son  of  a  baker,  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  Latin  poets.  Aesop,  the  son  of  a  slave,  and  al- 
most a  slave  himself,  managed  to  acquire  imperish- 
able fame.  Thomas  "Wolsey,  the  son  of  a  butcher, 
became  Cardinal  of  the 'Church  of  Rome,  and  next 
to  the  King,  in  his  day  the  most  powerful  person 
in  the  English  Dominion.  "William  Shakespeare,  also 
the  son  of  a  butcher,  yet  one  of  the  most  famous 
poets  the  world  has  ever  beheld.  Oliver  Cromwell 
rose  from  a  comparatively  humble  station  to  be 
Protector  of  the  English  Commonwealth.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  a  journeyman  printer  in  his  early 
days:  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated philosophers  and  statesmen.  William  Guil- 
ford, the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  was  in 
youth  an  humble  shoemaker's  apprentice,  and  for 
want  of  paper,  was  obliged  to  work  his  algebraic 
problems  upon  leather  with  an  awl.  Robert  Burns, 
plowman,  of  Ayreshire,  Scotland,  was  afterwards 
the  greatest  of  Scotch  poets.  James  Cook,  for  a 
long  time  a  common  sailor,  but  afterwards,  on  voy- 
age of  discovery,  sailed  three  times  aroi;nd  the 
world.  Jeremy  Taylor  was  a  barber's  boy,  and 
afterwards  a  D.  D.  Thomas  Tedford,  the  great 
civil  engineer,  was  once  a  shepherd's  boy.  Inlige 
Jones  was  at  first  a  journeyman  carpenter,  and  af- 
terwards the  chief  architect  of  his  age.  Halley,  the 
astronomer,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  soap  boiler. 
Haydn,  the  composer,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  wheel- 
wright. Henry,  the  chemist,  was  the  son  of  a  weaver. 
Smeaton  and  Rennie,  eminent  engineers,  were 
both  of  them,  at  one  time,  merely  makers  of  mathe- 
matical instruments.  And  when  you  have  read  the 
lives  of  all  these,  ask  yourself  whether  persever- 
ance had  not  as  much  to  do  in  making  these  men 
great,  as  anv  other  quality  which  they  possessed. — 
The  Searchlight. 


Watch  the  date  on  j'our  label. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEEMEN 


The  interest  aroused  by  North  Carolina  Education 
ill  organizing  school  coinmittteeiuen  into  an  active 
body  of  educational  workers  is  spreading.  Superin- 
tendent Washington  Catlett,  of  New  Hanover  Coun- 
ty, writes  the  editor: 

"You  seemed  so  interested  in  this  feature  that  I 
thought  you  would  be  pleased  to  know  of  our  work. 
....  We  have  held  meetings  annually,  but  at  our 
meeting  in  December  the  committeemen  were  so  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  co-operation  that 
they  formed  an  association  and  will  hold  monthly 
meetings.  I  anticipate  great  results  from  this.  It 
will  bring  together  monthly  the  most  useful  factor 
in  the  school  organization.  Heretofore  they  have 
been  acting  for  each  district  alone,  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  welfare  and  needs  of  the  school. 
They  are  business  men  and  their  experienc  and 
judgment  in  the  affairs  of  life  will  add  greatly  to 
the  administration  of  schools." 

REPORT  OF  NEW  HANOVER  MEETING. 

For  the  purpose  of  co-operating  in  the  promotion 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  rural  schools  in  New 
Hanover  County,  a  number  of  committeemen  from 
the  various  school  districts  of  the  county  met  at 
the  Hemenway  school  for  their  regular  afternoon  at 
2  o'clock  and  organized  the  New  Hanover  County 
School  Committee  Association.  Saturday  morning 
at  10:30  o'clock  the  Rural  Teachers'  Association  met 
at  the  Hemenway  school  for  their  regular  monthly 
session  and  the  reading  circle  work  was  commended. 

Woodus  Kellum,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  called  the  meeting  of  the  rural  school 
committeemen  to  order  in  the'  afternoon  and  ex- 
plained to  them  the  proposed  bond  issue  of  $250,000, 
reading  the  pro  rata  amount  that  each  rural  school 
district  in  the  county  would  receive  and  to  what 
use  it  would  be  made  in  improving  each  school  and 
promoting  the  educational  work.  The  committee- 
men seemed  pleased  with  the  idea  of  the  issuance 
of  bonds  to  extend  the  work  in  their  districts. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the  need  of  con- 
certed action  and  co-operation  among  the  sixty-three 
school  committeemen  of  the  county  the  association 
was  formed  and  Committeeman  J.  P.  Herring,  of 
the  Masonboro  Sound  school  district,  was  elected 
president;  Mr.  J.  R.  Morris,  of  the  Acorn  Branch 
school  district,  was  elected  vice-president,  and  Prof. 
Washington  Catlett,  county  superintendent  of  pub- 
ic iinstruction,  was  elected  secretary.  It  was  decid- 
ed that  the  association  should  meet  at  2  o'clock  on 
the  last  Saturday  in  each  month. 

It  is  believed  by  the  committeemen  that  the  form- 
ing of  the  organization  will  mean  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  rural  schools.  The  selection  of  compe- 
tent teachers,  promotion  of  civic  work  and  the 
handling  of  all  educational  questions  can  hereafter 
be  more  intelligently  accomplished. 

REPORT  OF  DURHAM  COUNTY  MEETING. 

With  more  than  60  Durham  County  school  com- 
mitteemen and  representatives  from  rural  school  of 
the  county  present  a  joint  meeting  of  local  school 
aiithorities  and  the  county  school  board  was  held 
Saturday  at  one  o'clock  in  the  education  depart- 
ment assembly  hall  of  the  new  court  house. 

This  meeting  marked  the   opening  of  a  number 


of  joint  meetings  between  local  and  held  county 
school  authorities  to  be  held  in  this  city. 

Plans  were  made  for  holding  one  of  these  meet- 
ings once  every  three  months.  The  second  will 
be  held  on  Saturday,  April  28. 

Object  of  the  meeting  is  to  bring  about  a  closer 
relation  between  school  committeemen  and  school 
officials  of  the  county,  looking  toward  improving 
of  the  education  s.ystem  of  the  county.  Prof.  C.  W. 
Massey,  superintendent  of  school,  explains. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  displayed  by  those 
attending  the  meeting  and  numbers  of  enthusiastic 
talks  were  made  by  numbers  of  those  present. 

Among  those  who  spoke  were  Prof.  Massey  and 
Prof.  W.  H.  Wannamaker,  member  of  the  county 
school  board.  Prof.  Massey  talked  on  the  duties  of 
school  authorities  and  teachers. 

He  urged  the  beautifying  of  school  grounds  by 
the  county  teachers.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
tliat  15  years  ago  there  were  no  liigh  school  studies 
taught  in  Durham  County,  while  today  there  are 
588  high  school  students  attending  the  county 
schools.  The  meeting  closed  with  an  informal  dis- 
cussion by  the  committeemen  of  school  problems. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  MIGHT  TRY 
THIS 

I  wonder  if  any  of  the  county  superintendents 
have  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  taking  their  com- 
mitteemen in  a  body  to  visit  the  various  schools 
of  their  own  county.  I  put  on  such  a  tour  this 
autumn.  We  spent  two  days  visiting  and  inspect- 
ing at  least  one  school  in  each  twonship.  Every 
one  was  so  Avell  pleased  that  it  was  decided  to  make 
the   county  trip   an   annual  affair. 

As  I  have  said,  this  was  a  tour  of  inspection.  My 
idea  was  that  the  trustees  with  poor  school  houses, 
abominable  lighting  facilities,  no  ventilation,  dis- 
graceful school-room  decoration  (and,  by  the  way- 
I  veritably  believe  the  average  school-room  decora- 
tor is  a  criminal  by  birth),  underpaid,,  and  conse- 
quently, undertrained  teachers,  might  be  spurred 
into  working  improvements  of  inestimable  value 
to  their  townships,  b.y  merely  seeing  splendid  build- 
ings, well-lighted,  well-ventilated  and  beautifully 
decorated  school-rooms,  excellent  equipment  and 
the  best  teachers  money  can  employ.  I  got  up  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm  myself.  The  average 
committeeman  needs  education  ;  needs  to  contrast  his 
poor  schools  with  other  people's  good  ones.  Then 
he  needs  to  be  compelled  to  do  a  little  reflecting. 
Too  many  of  them  are  content  to  get  elected  and 
then  leave  the  schools  as  well  off  as  they  found 
them.  The  trip  was  assuredly  worth  the  effort. 
A  committeeman  said  to  me,  "Why  didn't  we  ever 
do  this  before?"  And  three  committeemen  are  al- 
ready talking  enlarged  buildings,  more  playgrounds 
and  better  equipment. — Educator  Journal. 


FOR  COMMENCEMENT  PRIZES. 

Use  North  Carolina  Poems  for  commencement 
prizes.  Only  five  or  six  copies  left.  The  price  for 
the  Cloth  Edition  is  $1.10,  postpaid ;  Paper  Covered 
Edition,  60  cents.  Send  your  order  today  to  North 
Carolina  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices, 


TESTING  A  CLASS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

An  opportunity  came  one  morning  to  determine 
the  habits  of  study  of  pupils  in  a  seventh  grade. 
The  teacher  of  this  grade  had  just  announced  that 
her  pupils  had  covered  thoroughly  the  subject  of 
percentage.  These  simple  questions  were  then  put 
to  the  class,  ample  time  being  given  for  thought: 

What  is  300%  of  $2?  Only  one  gave  the  correct 
result.  What  is  Vs  %  of  $16  ?  Not  one  gave  the 
correct  result.     %%   was  confused  with  12%%. 

The  pupils  were  asked  to  write  he  following  per 
cents  in  a  column  as  decimals,  with  decimal  points 
under  one  another  as  though  adding:  2.5%  ;  2%%  ; 
250%  ;  V4,%.  Hardly  a  pupil  could  do  this  correctly. 
Here  was  a  class  which  had  finished  percentage 
but  did  not  know  the  FUNDAMENTALS  of  the  sub- 
ject. No  one  was  more  surprised  than  the  teacher 
herself  at  the  inability  of  these  pupils  to  apply  what 
they  were  supposed  to  know  of  percentage.  After 
a  conference  the  teacher  asked  for  a  month  in  which 
to  TEACH  the  subject.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
another  test  was  given  and  the  results  were  truly 
surprising. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  the  above  teachers 
were  normal  school  graduates  and  were  regarded 
as  good,  average  teachers. — Wisconsin  School  Jour- 
nal. '^      -^ 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Sallie  B.  Newman. 

Interest  in  geography  teaching  has  been  awaken- 
ed in  the  school  this  year  by  having  the  classes 
make  a  study  of  home  geography. 

The  fifth  grade  cut  a  cardboard  the  shape  of 
Chatham  County,  then  covered  the  cardboard  with 
cotton,  bound  it  with  rabbit  fur,  and  designated  the 
railroads  with  yellow  grains  of  corn.  A  poem  on 
the  county  officers  was  also  prepared  by  this  class. 
They  have  written  original  county  stories  and  have 
their  county  song. 

The  teaching  of  geography  should  begin  at  home 
where  things  are  seen  and  known  and  then  go  out 
to  the  great  world,  where  things  are  be.yond  the 
pupils'  sight  and  knowledge.  Every  pupil  should 
know  where  his  county  is  with  reference  to  the 
State  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  counties  which  bound 
it.  He  should  know  something  of  the  nature  of  its 
.soil,  its  mineral  wealth,  its  forest  value,  its  drain- 
age and  its  water  power.  He  should  know  when  it 
was  settled,  and  who  settled  it,  the  deeds  of  its 
great  men  in  peace  and  war,  the  occupations  of  its 
citizens,  and  the  possibility  of  its  future  growth  and 
development. 

This  work  can  be  begun  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades,  but  the  eigth  grade  in  connection  with  a 
review  of  Dodge's  Comparative  Geography  is  mak- 
ing this  kind  of  geography  and  history  study  of 
Chatham. 

Each  pupil  began  this  study  of  drawing  a  county 
map.  Then  with  a  general  outline  they  have  de- 
veloped a  topical  outline,  and  under  each  topic  of 
the  outline  at  least  one  sentence,  though,  some- 
times there  are  more  than  one  sentence.  The  point 
is,  if  there  is  any  simple  statement  of  value,  that 
may  be  made  about  the  county,  the  pupil  should 


know  it,  write  it,  and  be  able  to  say  it. — Chatham 
County  School  News. 

J*      J* 

SPELLING  IN  THE  ERLANGER  SCHOOL. 

By  Macon  Epps. 

I  have  tried  to  get  results  in  spelling  in  a  number 
of  way.s,  but  I  have  never  found  results  so  gratifying 
as  the  way  we  are  teaching  it  now.  In  order  that 
I  may  make  what  I  am  going  to  say  a  little  plainer, 
or  perhaps  a  little  more  impressive,  I  want  to  first 
use  a  simple  illustration. 

Suppose  a  stranger  were  to  go  into  a  town  to 
address  an  audience  of  one  hundred  men,  whom 
he  had  never  seen.  But  before  he  began  his  address 
someone  would  introduce  him  to  every  man  present, 
taking  one  after  another.  How  many  would  he  re- 
member the  next  day,  or  even  when  he  got  around? 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  stranger  would  meet 
five  or  six  of  these  men  at  a  time  in  a  conference, 
talk  with  them,  reason  with  them,  learn  the  ex- 
pressions of  their  faces,  color  of  their  hair  and  eyes, 
etc.,  then  how  many  would  he  remember  the  next 
day? 

This  is  exactly  the  principle  on  which  we  have 
based  our  spelling  from  the  third  grade  up,  and 
have  had  splendid  results.  We  give  them  from  16 
to  20  words  at  a  lesson,  depending  on  the  grade, 
but  not  over  five  new  ones]  For  instance,  to  get 
a  starting  point,  we  give  them  five  for  the  first 
lesson;  ten  for  the  next:  fifteen  for  the  third;  and 
twenty  for  the  fourth.  Adding  five  new  words  each 
lesson,  and  therefore  reviewing  the  first  five  for  four 
successive  days.  After  this  we  drop  off  five  words 
each  day  and  add  on  five  new  ones  as  usual.  This 
gives  the  child  an  opportunity  to  spell  each  line 
four  days,  and  therefore  thoroughly  learn  it. 

We  believe  it  is  as  hard  for  a  child  to  learn  from 
20  to  30  words  at  a  lesson  as  it  is  for  the  speaker 
just  mentioned  to  learn  his  audience  at  one  intro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  nmeh  easier  for  a 
child  to  learn  five  new  words, in  a  day,  with  the 
review,  than  it  is  for  the  stranger  to  learn  five  of 
his  audience  in  a  conference. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  term  of  school  here,  the 
children  seemed  to  be  far  below  the  average  in 
spelling,  but  since  we  have  fallen  on  this  plan  they 
soell  far  better  than  the  average  class.  They  sel- 
don  miss  a  word.  We  write  the  lesson  four  days 
in  a  week  and  spell  orally  for  head  marks  ones. 

One  might  think  at  a  glance  that  this  is  too  nrach 
review  and  not  enough  progress.  But  when  it  is 
figured  out  one  can  readily  see  that  it  is  not.  For 
instance,  if  a  child  had  to  take  20  words,  say.  for  a 
lesson,  that  would  mean  100  words  a  week;  400 
words  a  month;  3200  words  a  year  of  eight  months; 
Then  beginning  at  the  fourth  grade  and  continuing 
through  the  tenth  the  child  would  have  attempted 
to  learn  22,400  which  I  believe  is  impossible  for  any 
child  to  learn  in  that  length  of  time.  That  is  more 
words  than  any  one  needs  to  know.  Again,  if  we 
give  the  child  five  new  words  a  day,  that  will  mean 
25  new  words  a  week ;  100  a  month ;  800  for  8 
months ;  and  5600  for  the  child  till  he  leaves  the 
high  School. 
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PRACTICAi-  AGRICULTURE  THROUGH  FIELD,  ens  and  Hill.     (State  adopted  text).     Gin 

SCHOOL   AND   HOME   PROJECTS.  &  Co.,  New  York. 

T3-,,  c   n    T3„K;r,«-m^  '3-  First  Principles  of  Soil  Fertility — A.  Vivian. 

($1.00).    Orange  Judd  Co..  New  York. 

This  series  of  circulars  is  intended  to  be  helpful  9.     Buuletins    of    State    Experiment    Station    and 

to    rural   teachers   in    the    teaching    of   agriciilture.  gtate  Department  of  Agriculture,  West  Raleigh,  X. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  prepare  the  material  in  the  q     (Free). 

simplest  and  most  practical  manner,  so  as  to  place  a.  no.  32— Soil  Survey  Work  in  Xorth  Caro" 

it  within  the  reach  of  the  largest  number  of  teach-  lina. 

ers.     Only  those  experiments  have     been     included  b.  Xo.  24 — How  to  Use  Lime  on  the  Farm, 

which  will  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  aver-  g.  Xo.234 — Farm  Draining  in  Xorth  Carolina, 

age  school  equipment.  d.  Xo.236— The     Prevention    and    Control    of 

An  original  method  has  been  employed  in  present-  Erosion  in  Xorth  Carolina, 

ing  this  material,  by  grouping  the  experiments  in  e.  Xo.  121 — Hillside  Terraces  or  Ditches, 

three   classes,   to-wit :   School,   tield   and   home   pro-  .3.    Bullentins  of  U.  S  .Department  of  Agriculture, 

jeets.    Thus  the  school  room  subject  becomes  closely  Washington,  D.  C.     (Free.) 

affiliated  with  the  work  that  can  be  done  at  home.  a_  Xo.  40 Farm  Drainage. 

and    field    conditions    become    correlated    with    the  b.   Xo.  257 Soil  Fertilitv. 

work  of  the  school.  c.    Xo.   266— Management   to    Conserve   Jlois- 

The  projects  have  been  further  classified  into  di-  ture  of  Soils, 

vi.sions  that  correspond  to  the  months  of  the  school  j.  Xo.  245— Renovation  of  Worn-out  Soils, 

year.     A  circular  will   be   issued   each  month   con-  g.  Xo.  20— How  to  Prevent  Warping  of  Soils. 

taining  projects  suitable  for  that  time  of  the  year.  f.    x'o.  278— Leguminous  Crops  for  Green  Ma- 

Particularly  is  thi.s  material  adaptable  to  the  three-  nures. 

teacher  school,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  elements  of  g.  Xo  342— Conservation  of  Soil  Resources, 

general  agriculture,   and  founded  upon  a   one-year  „     •     ^  i     -n-  u     ^i-x   •    •        «   -i  <^         1 

course  of  study.  Project  1— Field— Obtaining  Soil  Samples. 

Soils-OutHne  of  Subiect  Matter  for  Class  Room  \   Object-To  obtain  samples  of  soil  by  spade 

Work.  method. 

.,,.'.,                   ,   ,  2.     Material — Spade,    small     air-tight    vessel,    oil 

In  pi-esentmg  the  subject  of  soils  to  rural  boys  ^i^^j^  jg  inches  square, 

and  girls,  emphasis  should  be, placed  upon  the  im-  3      Directions-Carefullv  remove  grass     and     all 

portant^ problems  of  soil  fertility  and  crop  adapta-  .-egetation  from  the  sport  from  which  soil  sample 

tion.     These  problems  are  of  paramount   economic  -^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^      j^-     ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^            ,^      ^^^^ 

importance.      The    purpose    of    productive    agricul-  ^-^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^.^U  ^^^^^j^  ^^^  perpendicular.     Lav  the 

ture  IS  to  increase   production  without   decreasing  ^jj  ^j^^j^  -^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^j^  ^^  ^^^^^   -^  ^.^^ 

soil   fertility      It   is  not  satisfactory,   therefore,   to  g^  ^^^^^         -^^^  ^,^g  perpendicular  side.    With  the 

teach  only  the  origin,  geological   classification  and  ^^^   ^;^^  ^^^-^   ^^^.       ^^  ^^^^   ^^jj_   ^^^^.        ^,^^   ^^-j 

composition  of  soils ;  rather  must  the  work  treat  of  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^,^^1^     ^j^^^.  ^^^^^.       ^^^^  -^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.. 

plant  food    mamtamance  of  soil  fertility,  manures,  ^.^^^^^.^   ^j^^   ^j^^l^_   ^^  ^^-^   thoroughlv,    and   place 

commercial     green    and    barnyard    and   such    other  ^^^^  ^^,^    j^^  -^  ^j^^  ^.^^^^j^  j^^.  j,^^^^^.^  ^^^      ^^^  ^^ 

phases  of    he  subject,  which  will   suggest  to  boys  ^^.^.        ^^^^^^^-^  ^^      j^^     ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^.^    ^^^. 

and  girls  the  necessity  of  ever  making  soils  richer.  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^-^  j^^^^^  ^^.^j^„  ^.^^^  ^^^^_ 

A.  Subject  soil. 

1.  Definition  of  soil — origin — kinds.  4.     Data — Record  carefully  description  of     each 

2.  Geological   classification   of  soil— sedentary—  sample  of  surface  and  sub-soil  obtained,  noting  the 
transported.  following : 

3.  Types  of  soil — clay — ^loam — silt — sand — grav-  Character  of 
el.  vegetation 

4.  Relation  of  moisture  to  soil.  Sample  Xo.      Color    Texture    Depth         Growing 

5.  Relation  of  air  to  soil.  1 1 1 ' ' 

7.  Physical  elements  of  soils.  2 1 ' ' 

6.  Relation  of  temperature  to  soil.  3 1 1 ! ! 

a.  Clay.  4 1 1 1 1 

b.  Sand.  F' 

e.  Humus  or  organic  matter.  5.  Questions — a.  Wliat  is  the  chief  difference  be- 

8.  Chemical  composition  of  soils.  •  tween  surface  and  sub-soil  ?    b.  What  contains  more 
a.  Most  important  plant  foods.  elements  of  fertility?    c.  Why  is  deep  and  throough 

1.  X'^itrogen.  plowing  advisable? 

2.  Phosphorus.  ■ 

3.  Pota.sh.  FOR  COMMENCEMENT  PRIZES. 

8.     How  plant  foods  are  supplied.  f^-gp    Xorth    Carolina    Poems    for    commencement 

a.  Barnyard  manures.  prizes.     Onlv  five  or  six  copies  left.     The  price  for 

b.  Greeu    manui-es- cover    crops— crop    rota-  ^bp  ci„^i^  Edition  is  $1.10.  postpaid:  Paper  Covered 
^^°^-  Edition,  60  cents.     Send  vour  order  today  to  North 

c.  Commercial  fertilizers.  CaxoUna  Education,  Raleigh.  X.  C. 

B — References. 
1.     Text  Books. 

a.  Agriculture  for  Beginners — Burkett,  Stev- 


Watch  the  date  on  your  label  and  renew  your  sub- 
scription promptly. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STORY  TELLERS'  LEAGUE 

BY  MRS.  R.  E.  RANSON,  PRESIDENT,  SOUTHPORT.  N.  C. 


STORIES  FOR  THE  OPEN  AIR  AND  FOR  COUNTY  COMMENCEMENT 


With  the  coming  of  spring  days  the  story  tell- 
ing groiip  can  gather  in  the  open  air  for  the  stories. 
All  the  winter  the  meetings  have  been  in  doors, 
but  the  ideal  place  for  story  telling  is  in  the  open 
air.  The  grass  will  begin  to  grow  green,  and  the 
violets  and  the  pussy  Avillows  will  put  in  their  tirst 
appearance,  and  the  boys  and  girls  will  want  to  be 
in  the  great,  big  outdoors.  After  they  have  played 
until  tired  they  will  be  glad  to  hunt  some  suuny 
spot  and  listen  to  the  story.  It  will  be  the  story 
teller's  opportunity. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  the  county  com- 
mencements and  a  large  part  of  the  exercises  should 
be  stories  told  by  the  children.  Then  it  seems  that 
in  arranging  the  program  the  school  authorities 
should  remember  that  addresses  and  speeches  by 
orators  no  matter  how  eminent  rarely  appeal  to 
the  children  with  sutficient  force  to  hold  their  at- 
tention when  they  are  laboring  under  the  excite- 
ment due  to  a  trip  to  the  county  seat  to  attend 
the  County  Commencement  exercises.  The  very  best 
story  teller  in  the  count}' — ^Avhether  man  or  woman — 
should  be  selected  to  tell  the  little  folks  stories.  The 
teachers  who,  all  the  year,  have  been  telling  stories 
to  their  children  will  be  qualified  to  take  their  part 
of  the  program.  The  little  folks  will  enjoy  them, 
and  who  among  the  older  folks  will  not  delight  in 
a  well  told  story?  Last  year  one  county  superin- 
tendent, as  was  noted  in  the  papers,  secured  a  pro- 
fessional story-teller  to  entertain  the  children.  The 
County  Commencement  ought  to  be  the  time  when 
a  whole  county  could  be  made  to  realize  the  merit  of 
the  story-tellers'  art. 

MARCH  PROGRAM. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Coltrane,  Jamestown. 

Since  President  Woodrow  Wilson  is  to  be  inaugu- 
rated on  March  4  it  would  be  well  to  tell  the  children 
stories  of  a  number  of  the  presidents.  These — or 
some  of  them — can  be  found  in  the  various  school 
libraries.  February  was  a  month  of  birthday  cele- 
brations, but  it  doesn't  seem  that  many  of  the 
world's  great  men  and  women  whose  lives  are  fa- 
miliar to  boys  and  girls  were  born  in  March.  Saint 
Patrick's  day,  however,  comes  in  this  month,  and 
the  resourceful  teacher  can  get  a  story  of  Saint  Pat- 
rick and  tell  the  children,  and  then  there  might  be 
innumerable  Irish  songs,  stories  and  jokes. 

The  program  given  below  is  a  miscellaneous  one, 
and  has  most  to  do  with  spring.  Following  the  pro- 
gram is  a  March  story  of  Revolutionary  times  in 
North  Carolina. 

Bag  of  Wind,  A  Legend  of  the  North  Land.  The 
Sun  and  The  Wind,  all  from  "The  First  Book  of 
Stories  for  the  Story  Teller." 

The  Boy  Who  Discovered  the  Spring,  Thumbelina, 
Little  Daylight,  The  Story  of  Merrymind,  How  the 
Cricket  Brought  Good  Fortune,  all  from  ''Stories 
Children  Need." 

Sybil's  Pussies,  The  Little  Acron,  Pulling  Up  the 


Corners,   Dilly  Dally,     all     from   "Tell     It  Again 
Stories. ' ' 

THE  ENCAMPMENT  OF  CORNWAT-LIS  AT  DIX- 
ON'S MILL. 

By  Mrs.  E.  J.  Coltrane. 

"Boys,  go  hide  the  horses,  and  hide  the  bridles, 
too;  the  Red  Coats  are   coming!" 

This  was  the  command  given  by  a  father  to  his 
son  a  few  days  follo\\'ing  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Courthouse,  March  15,  1781. 

After  this  indecisive  battle  General  Cornwallis, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  and  his 
luen  began  their  march  to  the  sea.  On  the  seventh 
day  of  the  journey  they  halted  at  Dixon's  Mill  on 
Cane  Creek  near  Snow  Camp  in  the  southern  end  of 
Alamance  County. 

Imagine  what  excitement  reigned  when  2000  Red 
Coats  appeared  in  this  quiet  Quarker  settlement. 
Two  long  lines  of  soldiers  in  scarlet  came  marching, 
marching,  marching,  heralded  by  rolling  drum  and 
piercing  fife.  The  turn  of  the  road  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  landscape  served  to  make  the  spec- 
tacle more  imposing.  The  British  flags  fluttering  in 
the  sun,  the  glittering  swords,  the  shining  caps  and 
epaulets  of  officers  on  horseback,  added  a  thrill  to 
the  beholders.  Heavy  wagons  bearing  artillery  and 
army  baggage  brought  up  the  rear.  They  now  ar- 
rived at  the  luill  and  called  a  halt.  Night  was  fast 
approaching,  and  glancing  about  they  rapidly  de- 
cided to  pitch  camp  amid  these  favorable  surround- 
ings. The  officers  came  up  to  the  stone  house  of 
the  miller,  Simon  Dixon,  and  ordered -his  family  to 
vacate.  The  mother  and  the  children  who  were 
at  home  took  refuge  in  a  fulling  mill  up  the  creek. 

A  story  has  been  handed  do^^m  that  the  old  lady 
in  her  haste  and  excitement  forgot  her  pipe,  but 
returned  for  it  when  her  smoking  time  came  round. 
The  guards  on  duty  refused  to  let  her  pass,  but 
after  some  delay  and  parleying  the  attention  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  inside  the  house,  was  called  to  the 
trouble.  He,  after  sufficient  explanation  had  been 
made,  granted  her  the  privilege  to  pass  in  and  get 
her  pipe,  which  she  did  with  evident  satisfaction. 

While  the  general  and  his  officers  were  locating 
themselves  comfortably  in  the  stone  manson,  the 
army  outside  was  stacking  the  arms  in  long  lines 
between  the  house  and  the  mill  located  about  fifty 
yards  below.  One  little  neighborhood  boy  came 
peering  about  to  see  what  he  could  see,  and  a 
guardman  said,  "Bo.y,  whre  is  your  old  blunder- 
bus?" 

Stretching  northward  from  the  mill  large  fields  of 
grain  could  be  seen.  This  was  soon  to  be  tram- 
pled down  by  the  scores  of  cattle  which  the  sol- 
diers would  soon  capture  from  the  neighboring  far- 
mers. High  rail  fences  were  consumed  in  camp- 
fires  to  keep  the  soldiers  warm.  The  cattle,  when 
slaughtered,  were  taken  to  the  church  nearby  and 
cut  up  on  the  benches,  where  they  were  stored 
away   awaiting   consumption. 
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Perhaps  the  most  promising  thing  in  prospect 
was  the  grist-mill  nearby  filled  with  grain.  "Here's 
grain  and  a  mill  to  grind  it,"  they  exclaimed.  "Pour 
on  some  water,  we'll  have  some  meal,"  they  said. 
But  the  water-wheel  refused  to  move.  "The  thing's 
surely  bewitched,"  some  half-credulous  cried.  Eng- 
lish, Scotch  and  Welsh  poured  out  abusive  language 
on  the  rebel  old  mill  for  a  full  half-hour,  but 
never  a  move  did  the  wheel  make,  and  not  a  miller 
in  their  number  could  they  find  that  understood  how 
the  miller  had  let  the  lightering  rod  down  when  he 
left  the  mill  thereby  preventing  the  wheels  from 
turning  around. 

During  the  sojourn  of  the  army  those  two  days 
six  soldiers  died  of  wounds  inflicted  at  Guilford 
Courthouse,  and  they  were  buried  at  the  graveyard 
of  Cane  Creek  church.  Tradition  says  that  there 
were  some  cannon  left  here  also,  but  no  search  has 
ever  brought  them  to  light.  The  only  souvenir  that 
remains  there  today  that  came  in  actual  touch  with 
the  honored  guest  in  the  stone-house  is  an  arm- 
chair in  which  Lord  Cornwallis  sat.  It  is  today 
owned  by  a  descendant  of  Simon  Dixon,  the  miller. 
The  mill  has  been  rebuilt  several  times  on  the  or- 
iginal foundation,  and  the  cellar  of  the  stone-house, 
though  nearly  filled  with  stones  and  soil,  can  yet 
be  located. 

BETWEEN  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 

Lucy  Larcom. 
That  weary  time  that  comes  between 
The  last  snow  and  the  earliest  green ! 
On   barren  clod  the  wide  fields  lie. 
And  all  our  comfort  is  the  sky. 

"We  know  that  sap  is  in  the  tree, — 
That  life  at  biiried  roots  must  be; 
Yet  dreary  is  the  earth  we  tread. 
As  if  her  very  soul  were  dead. 

Before  the  dawn  the  darkest  hour. 
The  blank  and  chill  before  the  flower ! 
Beauty  prepares  the  background  gray 
"Whereon  her  loveliest  tints  to  lay. 

Ah,  patience !  ere  dreana  of  it, 
Spring's  fair  new  gospel  will  be  writ. 
Look  up !  good  only  can  befall, 
While  heaven  is  at  the  heart  of  all ! 

MARCH. 

Lucy  Larcom. 
March !  March  !  March !  They  are  coming 

In  troops  to  the  tune  of  the  wind : 
Red-headed  woodpeckers   drumming, 

Gold-crested  thrushes  behind ; 
Sparrows  in  brown  jackets  hopping 

Past  every  gateway  and  door; 
Finches  with  crimson  caps  stopf)ing 

Just  where  they  stopped  years  before. 

March  !   March !   March  !   They  are  slipping 

Into  their  places  at  last : 
Little  white  lily-buds,  dripping 

Under  the  showers  that  fall  fast ; 
Buttercups,  violets,  roses; 

Snowdrop  and  bluebell  and  pink; 
Throng  upon  throng  of  sweet  posies, 

Bending  the  dewdrops  to  drink. 


March !   March  !   March  !     They  will  hurry 

Forth  at  the  wild  bugle-sound ; 
Blossoms  and  birds  in  a  flurry, 

Fluttering  all  over  the  ground. 
Hang  out  your  flags,  bird  and  willow! 

Shake  out  your  red  tassels,  larch ! 
Up,  blades  of  grass,  from  your  pillow ! 

Hear  who  is  calling  you — March ! 


HOW  A  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  AND  A  COM- 
MUNITY CLUB  HAVE  WORKED  TOGETHER. 

By  Roy  Thomas,  in  the  Progressive  Farmer. 

A  conference  attended  by  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  representatives  of  the  Ba- 
hama Community,  was  held  last  fall  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  plans  to  help  the  farmers  solve 
the  questions  of  better  schools,  better  homes,  more 
fertile  and  productive  farm.s,  better  crops,  better 
marketing  facilities,  etc.  As  a  result  of  this  meet- 
ing a  committee  was  appointed  on  rural  relations. 
In  turn,  the  farmers  organized  a  "Community 
Club,"  which  is  so  to  speak,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  rural  conununity.  These  two  bodies 
work  jointly  in  carrying  out  any  plan  of  improve- 
ment. The  farmers,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
a  definite,  responsible  and  representative  organ- 
ization and  be  in  a  position  to  work  more  effectively 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  strengthened  the 
Community  Club  by  enrolling  nearly  every  person 
in  the  community  as  a  member  of  the  club.  The 
club  has  a  membership  of  over  one  hundred  noAV. 

Now,  I  shall  give  briefly  the  work  accomplished 
so  far: 

1.  Last  fall,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
ran  agricultural  demonstration  train  over  its  roaci. 
but  the  schedule  did  not  call  for  a  stop  at  Baham. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Conimerce  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
train  to  stop  in  front  of  the  farm  life  school,  which 
was  a  convenient  place  for  the  pupils  and  people. 
The  display  of  agricultural  products  and  animals 
did  much  to  stimulate  a  greater  interest  in  growing 
better  crops  and  animals  in  the  community. 

2.  A  rural  credit  union  was  organized  in  Jan- 
uary with  twenty-five  charter  members.  The  put- 
ting of  6  per  cent  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
farmers  has  enabled  many  of  them  to  escape  the 
high  time  prices  in  buying  fertilizers  and  supplies 
for  cash. 

3.  As  a  means  of  encouraging  the  dairy  indus- 
try the  Chamber  of  Commerce  placed  dairy  lab- 
oratory materials  at  the  Bahama  Farm  Life  School. 
A  number  of  the  farmers  have  had  the  milk  of 
their  coavs  tested  for  butter  fat,  and  as  a  result 
many  "boarder  cows"  have  been  replaced  with 
profitable  cows. 

4.  Probably,  the  most  important  result  has  been 
the  closer  relationship  developed  between  the  city 
and  the  farmer.  Much  of  the  old  feeling  of  the 
distrust  and  suspicion  of  the  farmer  for  the  city 
man  has  given  way  to  a  spirit  of  confidence  and 
friendliness.  The  farmers  realize  now  that  the 
city  merchant  is  interested  in  their  success  and  is 
willing  to  help  in  any  way,  not  from  a  charitable 
standpoint,  but  from  the  view  of  increased  pros- 
perity to  both. 


On  your  label  is  a  date;  renew  before  it  is  too 
late. 
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Superintendent  F.  M.  WiUiamson,  of  Chatham 
County,  says  that  out  of  119  teachers  in  his  county 
only  33  are  teaching  in  the  same  school  this  year 
as  of  last  year,  and  that  56  are  teaching  for  the 
first  time  in  the  countv. 


The  teachers  of  West  Durham  graded  school  made 
502  visits  to  parents  during  the  month  of  January. 
It  is  well  known  that  January  was  not  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  month  for  r\-isitiug.  Such  live 
work  is  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  very 
fine  success  of  that  school. 


The  school  year  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Xow, 
honestly,  have  you  one  time  stopped  to  think  over 
this  Ciuestion — ^Why  am  I  using  history,  geography, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  literature,  etc.,  in  teaching 
children?  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to 
know  just  what  your  purpose  has  been  in  using 
these  subjects. 


President  Eobert  H.  Wright,  of  the  East  Carolina 
Training  School,  has  been  offered  the  presidency  of 
Maryland  Normal  College  at  a  salary  considerably 
higher  than  that  received  by  him  in  his  present 
position.  The  fact  that  President  Wright  declined 
the  offer  will  carry  miich  pleasure  to  his  host  of 
friends  in  this  State.  His  work  as  President  of 
East  Carolina  Training  School  is  a  monument  to 
him.  He  has  built  a  great  institution,  one  that 
is  rendering  a  unique  service  to  the  State,  and 
his  decision  to  remain  in  the  State  gives  one  more 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  State's  educational 
progress. 


THE  COUNTY  COMMENCEMENT, 
The  season  is  at  hand  when  the   County   Com- 
mencement is  the  most  talked  of  part  of  the  edu- 
cational work.    Superintendents  and  teachers  should 
have  a  care  for  those  things  especially: 

1.     The  comfort  of  the  children  should  be  plan- 
ned first.     Wherever  the  exercises  are  held  places 


should  be  seciired  where  children  may  have  protec- 
tion from  cold  and  rain  and  from  bodily  inconven- 
ience. 

2.  The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grade 
children  should  not  be  marched  into  a  small  build- 
ing to  hear  a  big  man  talk  on  a  broad  subject. 
If  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  they  wish  to  go. 
let  the  teachers  take  charge  of  them.  It  is  chil- 
drens"  day  as  well  as  parents'  day.  Let  a  good 
story  teller  interest  the  little  folks,  while  the  speak- 
er of  the  day  is  discussing  the  grown  man's  prob- 
lems. 

3.  The  school  exhibits  shoud  be  conveniently 
and  attractively  arranged.  If  the  speaking  is  in 
the  morning,  announce  at  the  close  of  the  morn- 
ing's exercises  that  the  afternoon  will  be  spent  in 
inspecting  the  school  work.  It  would  be  decidely 
educative  for  some  teacher  to  stand  near  the  ex- 
hibits of  her  school  and  explain  to  the  crowd  as  it 
passes  by  how  the  work  was  done,  its  meaning 
and  is  value. 

4.  Enough  marshals  should  be  provided  to  handle 
the  crowd  conveniently.  It  will  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  wait  until  the  last  minute  and  find  that 
you  do  not  have  chairs  enough  to  seat  the  speak- 
er and  the  graduating  class,  that  you  do  not  know 
whether  to  meet  in  this  building  or  in  that,  that 
you  do  not  know  whether  to  begin  on  time  or 
wait  a  half -hour;  that  you  do  not  know  where  to 
find  the  children  who  are  to  part  in  the  program. 
In  other  words,  don't  prove  yourself  to  be  a  very 
poor  executive.  - 


GARDENING  IN  ELEMENTARY  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

That  home  gardening,  directed  by  the  school,  is 
the  most  effective  way  for  bringing  boys  and  girls 
into  a  closer  relationship  with  the  affairs  of  life 
is  asserted  by  C.  D.  Jarvis  in  a  bulletin  on  "Gar- 
dening in  Elementary  City  Schools"'  just  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Mr.  Jarvis  declares:  "In  or  about  almost 
any  city  there  may  be  found  an  abundance  of  land 
that  may  be  used  for  productive  gardening  by  school 
children.  Within  the  limits  of  many  cities  there  is 
sufficient  land,  if  intensively  cultivated,  to  supply 
the  people  with  all  the  vegetables  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  thi  fruits  and  flowers  needed.  This  im- 
used  land  should  be  brought  under  cultivation." 

In  order  that  the  best  use  may  be  made  of  this 
land  for  educational  and  productive  purposes,  it  is 
suggested  that  trained  and  experienced  teachers  of 
gardening  should  be  employed  in  every  city.  ' '  Such 
teachers  would  instruct  the  children  directly  and  the 
parents  indirectly,"  declares  Mr.  Jarvis,  "with  the 
result  that  in  a  few  years  a  generation  of  capable 
gardeners  would  be  developed.  But  the  development 
the  real  purpose  and  the  main  result  of  this  work-. 
With  a  common  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
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possibilities  of  crop  production,  the  wage-earner  of 
the  future  will  not  need  to  measure  his  income 
soley  by  the  size  of  his  pay  envelope.  He  will  con- 
sider, also,  the  productive  capabilities  of  his  garden 
plat  and  the  extent  to  which  it  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  living.  He  will  see  the  advantages  of  a  suburban 
home,  contrasted  with  the  crowded  and  unwhole- 
some tenement." 

The  Bureau  of  Education's  bulletin  points  out  the 
of  strong-bodied,  efficient,  and  contented  citizens  is 
possibilities  of  gardening  from  the  point  of  view  of 
democracy  in  education ;  its  usefulness  in  developing 
thrift  and  industry ;  its  value  as  a  substitute  for  il- 
legal child  labor;  and  its  justification  ui  inculcating 
the  joy  of  living.  The  bulletin  also  analyzes  the 
methods  of  introducing  gardening  into  the  schools; 
describes  the  different  types  of  gardens ;  shows  the 
kinds  of  instruction  and  supervision  that  have  prved 
iiseful;  and  goes  somewhat  into  detail  in  planning 
garden  plots  and  the  disposal  of  the  garden  crop. 


of  the  elementary  subjects  of  these  grades  so  little 
new  material  and  so  much  review  that  the  effect  upon 
a  bright  mind  is  more  often  to  produce  conceit 
and  indifference  than  real  intellectual  efforts.'' 


A  CHANCE  FOR  THE  BRIGHT  PUPIL. 

Superintendent  of  School,  K.  R.  Rogers,  James- 
town, New  York,  in  his  last  report  to  the  Board 
of  Education  describes  his  plan  for  permitting  stu- 
dents to  do  so  much  work  as  they  are  capable  of  do- 
ing.   He  says. 

"Pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eigth  grades  of  two 
schools  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  depart 
somewhat  from  the  fixed  course  of  study.  Classes 
have  been  organized  from  the  more  capable  and 
ambitious  pupils  in  Latin,  German  and  drawing  on 
the  basis  of  allowing  one  year  high  school  credit 
for  two  years  of  this  work  in  each  subject. 

"It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  almost  without  ex- 
ception the  pupils  who  have  taken  the  additional 
work  in  high  school  subjects  have  led  their  classes 
in  the  regular  work  in  the  common  branches.  In 
fact,  in  a  number  of  cases  they  have  not  only  car- 
ried this  higher  work  with  credit,  but  have  at  the 
same  time  gone  on  in  advance  of  the  regular  sche- 
dule and  been  promoted  to  the  high  school  six 
months  or  a  year  earlier  than  the  regular  time. 
Others  taking  the  high  school  subjects  will  enter  the 
high  school  at  the  regular  time,  but  will  enter  with 
high  school  credits  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

"This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  forcing  pro- 
cess. The  studies  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
years  of  the  elementary  coiirse  do  not  need  to  occupy 
the  full  time  of  capable  students.    There  is  in  most 


A  SEVEN-YEAR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  AND  A 
FOUR-YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Which  is  better  a  seven-year  grammar  school  or 
an  eight-year  grammar  cshool?  The  High  School 
Quarterlj-  of  Georgia  has  compiled  a  study  of  the 
Southern  States  and  this  is  the  result: 

Alabama, — There  is  no  disposition  to  have  an  eight- 
year  elementary  school.  It  was  tried  once,  but  the 
schools  beginning  with  Birmingham,  have  the  seven- 
year  plan. 

Arkansas — About  two-thirds  are  organized  on  the 
basis  of  seven-years.  "So  far  as  I  know,"  says 
Prof.  B.  W.  Torreyson,  State  High  School  Inspec- 
tor, the  seven-year  plan  has  proved  satisfactory. 

Lomsiana — The  seven-year  plans  is  uniform  in  all 
the  high  schools  of  this  State,  with  the  exception  of 
New  Orleans  and  its  is  preparing  to  return  to  the 
seven-four  plan  in  1917- "18. 

South  Carolina — "So  far  as  I  know,"  says  Prof. 
W.  H.  Hand,  State  High  School  Inspector,  "there  is 
no  desire  in  South  Carolina  to  give  the  eighth  school 
year  to  the  elementary  schools." 

Texas — "An  eleven-year  system."'  says  Prof.  J.  L. 
Henderson,  '•wiU  take  care  of  the  children  until  they 
are  18  yeai-s  old.  In  my  judgment  this  is  about  the 
time  that  young  men  and  young  women  may  safely 
be  admitted  to  college." 

Georgia — In  Georgia  there  are  only  two  school 
systems  run  on  the  eight-year  plan.  All  the  others 
either  organized  the  seven-year  school  or  adopted  it 
later. 


A  GOOD  USE  OF  THE  FORGETTING  SEASON. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  in  school  this 
winter  will  return  to  their  homes  and  have  about 
eight  months  to  forget  what  they  have  learned  in 
the  last  four  months.  I  would  suggest  to  them  that 
they  make  good  use  of  the  school  libraries  and  other 
good  literature  during  the  summer,  to  keep  their 
minds  active,  and  also  try  to  digest  what  they  read. 
It  is  not  the  amount  that  we  read  that  counts,  but  it 
is  what  we  get  out  of  it  and  the  mental  training  that 
we  get  while  at_  it. — Jennings  correspondent  of 
The  Statesville  Landmark. 


On  your  label  is  a  date;  renew  before  it  is  too 
late. 


Teachers '  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 
COURSE  FOR  1916-1917. 


THIRD  LESSON  IN  KNIGHT  S  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Read  Chapters  XI  to  X^'II,  Inclusive. 

Chapter  XI.     Read   this   chapter   carefully,   and 
then  study  the  questions  given  at  the  end.  noting 


especially  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7.  and  8.  What  was  the 
actiial  influence  of  the  war  on  education  in  the 
State  ?    In  the  South  ? 

Chapter  XII.  What  were  the  educational  condi- 
tions in  the  State  during  the  reconstruction  period? 
Study  questions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.    Com- 
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pare  the  program,  of  the  Teachers'  Association  in 
1S74  with  the  program  of  the  last  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly held  in  the  State. 

Chapter  XIII.  Read  this  chapter  and  note  the 
principle  on  which  appropriations  were  made  from 
the  Peabody  Ftmd.  How  much  aid  did  tout  com- 
munity receive  from  this  endowment?  Study  the 
questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  noting  espe- 
cially 3,  5,  6.  7.  and  S. 

Chapter  XTT.  Note  the  messages  of  the  gover- 
nors after  1S76  and  their  arguments  for  increased 
educational  advantages.  TVhat_were  the  defects  of 
the  school  svstem  between  ISn  and  1900?  Study 
questions  1,  2,  3,  i,  7,  S,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13. 

V 

Fifth  Assignment. 

Read  Chapters  XV  to  XVII,  Inclusive. 

Chapter  XV.  Why  is  Charles  B.  Aycock  known 
as  the  ••educational  Governor"  of  North  Carolina? 
VThat  were  his  educational  achievements?  "Who 
were  his  co-laborers  for  educational  advancement? 
What  were  the  actual  educational  conditions  in  the 
State  when  he  was  elected  Governor?  Compare 
educational  conditions  then  with  conditions  iu  1860. 
Discuss  the  educational  campaigns  of  1902- '04. 
Studv  questions  2,  i,  5.  6,  7,  S.  and  9. 

Chapter  XVt.  Read  this  chapter  carefully  and 
then  note  the  questions  at  the  end,  paying  especial 
attention  to  1.  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11.  and  12. 

Chapter  XVII.  This  chapter  was  contributed  by 
State  Superintendent  James  T.  Joyner  and  contaius 
his  own  prophecy  for  the  future  development  of 
publi  education  in  Xorth  Carolina.  Read  it  care- 
fully and  note  the  educational  achievements  yet 
to  be  made  in  the  State. 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  FEBRUARY  LESSON. 
By  E.  W.  Knight. 

In  the  February  number  of  North  CaJoUna  Educa- 
cation  the  history  of  Xorth  Carolina's  educational 
efforts  was  discussed  up  to  the  passage  of  the  first 
school  law  iu  1839.  Although  that  law  was  primi- 
tive and  defective  in  a  lack  of  provision  for  cen- 
tral supervision  and  direction  of  the  school  system, 
it  was  more  or  less  advanced  iu  at  least  two  re- 
spects. In  the  first  place,  the  principle  of  school 
support  provided  for  in  this  legislation,  that  of  a 
local  tax  combined  with  the  annual  income  from 
the  permanenj  public-school  endowment  which  was 
established  in  ,182-5.  was  a  sound  principle  and 
served  to  stimulate  local  initiative  and  community 
co-operation.  This  stimulus  was  greatly  needed  not 
only  in  this  State  and  the  South  generally,  but 
throughout  the  entire  country  at  that  time.  And 
this  c^ontinued  the  principle  of  school  support  in 
the  State  until  the  Civil  "War.  The  other  advanced 
feature  of  the  system  created  by  this  school  law 
was  the  democratic  principle  on  which  the  system 
was  to  operate.  The  schools  were  to  be  open  free 
to  all  rather  than  to  the  poor.  This  feature  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  ante-bellum  educational 
endeavor  in  the  Southern  States.  The  earliest  school 
plan  of  practically  every  other  State  in  the  South 
gave  preference  to  the  poor  of  the  community, 
with  the  result  that  prejudice  early  deevloped 
against   public    schools   and  persisted     for     many 


years.  Xorth  CaroHna  was  slow  to  adopt  a  school 
plan,  but  the  one  finally  adopted  proved  to  be,  in 
many  ways,  in  keeping  with  the  best  educational 
theory  of  the  period.  In  this  fact  there  is  just  cause 
for  pride:  any  other  plan  could  not  have  given  the 
State  such  a  creditable  school  system  before  the 
war. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  plan  was  its  lack  of  cen- 
tral supervision,  but  this  was  corrected  in  1852 
when  Cahin  H.  Wiley  became  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  Up  to  that  time  the  county  officials 
had  been  negligent,  teachers  were  scarce  and  poorly 
trained  for  their  duties,  and  the  great  diversity  of 
habits  among  the  people  of  the  State  made  it  dift'i- 
cult  for  the  school  sto  make  any  satisfactory  prog- 
ress. But  from  the  day  Wiley  entered  office  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  conditions  improved  with 
the  result  that  Xorth  Carolina  is  given  the  distinc- 
tion of  educational  leadership  in  the  entire  South- 
ern States  before  1S60.  This  position  was  largely  ac- 
quired through  the  wisdom,  energy,  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  superintendent. 

Dr.  Wiley  served  in  the  capacity  of  State  super- 
intendent until  1866.  During  these  thirteen  years 
of  labor  he  worked  consistently  and  hopefully  for 
a  complete  reorganization  and  improvement  of  all 
the  educational  forces  of  the  State.  He  made  tours 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  in  an 
effort  to  aruse  interest  in  the  great  cause  which  lay 
so  close  to  his  heart.  Considering  the  obstacles 
under  which  he  worked  his  services  compare  fav- 
orably with  thos  of  Horace  ilann  in  Massachusetts 
and  of  Henry  Barnard  in  Connecticut.  Facilities 
for  travel  were  poor  and  Wiley's  tours  of  the  State 
had  to  be  made  by  private  conveyance  and  at  his 
own  expenses,  even  though  his  annual  salary  was 
only  $1,500.  His'  correspondence  with  local  school 
oflficers  was  enormous  and  at  a  time  when  he  could 
not  have  typewriters  or  fountain  pens.  Moreover, 
he  was  not  allowed  a  clerk  to  aid  him  in  a  position 
heavily  burdened  with  routine  and  clerical  duties. 
His  heart  never  failed,  however,  and  gradually  he 
gave  the  State  a  creditable  system  of  schools.  His 
leadership  was  greatly  appreciated  and  his  services 
and  advice  were  often  sought  outside  his  State.  Vir- 
ginia. South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  tried  to  copy  the 
educational  example  of  Xorth  Carolina,  and  Wiley 
was  invited  to  appear  before  the  Legislature  of  Geor- 
gia for  the  purpose  of  aiding  that  State  in  improving 
its  school  system. 

During  his  years  of  faithful  service  Dr.  WUey  pre- 
pared some  of  the  textbooks  in  the  school,  (see 
chapter  IX),  organized  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
and  edited  a  teachers'  journal.  His  influence  was 
rapidly  expanding,  and  his  wise  leadership  kept  the 
schools  open  through  the  dark  days  of  the  war. 
As  late  as  1865,  When  Johnston  surrendered.  Wiley 
was  receiving  official  school  returns  from  many  of 
the  counties.  With  the  loss  of  the  school  funds, 
however,  through  a  gradual  depreciation  of  Con- 
federate currency,  the  schools  were  forced  to  sus- 
pend. But  a  creditable  record  had  been  made. 
Statistics  covreing  the  period  from  1852  to  1860  may 
be  found  in  Chapter  IX,  and  Chapter  X  furnishes 
facts  concerning  actual  educational  practices  in  the 
State  during  these  years. 

In  the  April  number  of  North  Carolina  Education 
there  will  appear  a  disciLssion  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  schools  after  the  war  and  reconstruction. 
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The  \'ictroIa  VI  in  use  at  a  Rural  Scbctol 
near  Huntavflle.  Ala. 

The  Rural  School  is  the  Community  Center 

of  over  fift\-  millions  of  Americans,  most  of  whom  have  heretofore  been  denied  the  ^eat  cultural 
advantages  of  g-ood  music. 

The  Victor -Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

now  carry  the  world's  best  music  to  the  children  in  the  rural  school,  and  to  their  parents. 

A  New  Booklet, 
"The  Victor  in  Rural  Schools" 

contains  a  store  of  musical  information,  biographies,  lessons  in  teaching  rote  songs,  and  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school. 

A  list  of  26  \'ictor  Records  for  S25  includes: 

51  Vocal  Selections  Songs  of  20  American  Birds 

27  Instrumental  Selections  2  Primarj-  Stories 

2  Marches  2  American  Poems 

8  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games  6  Band  Accompaniments  for  Communitv  Singing 

This  list   of   102   distinct    selections    furnishes   material  for  School  Marching,  Calisthenics,  Folk  Dances, 
Writing  Exercises,  Rote  Songs,  Teaching  Exercises.  TS-ai  Training, 
Nature  Study,  Folk  Songs.  Art  Songs,  Ballads,  Duets,  Opera  Selec- 
tions,   \"iolin,    'Cello,    Flute,    Harp.    Xylophone,    Bells;    Orchestra, 
Band,  Stories,  and  English  Literature. 

Teachers  may  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  booklet  free  at  any  \  ictor 
dealers:  or  a  copy  will  be  sent  upon 
application  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Ceonden,  N.  J. 


Victor 


Victrola  VI  in  oak-$25 


mexpensave 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


?^OTES  AXI)  COMMENT. 

In  one  of  his  books  on  "Practical 
English  Composition"  (Houghton, 
ilifflin  Company),  Edwin  L.  Miller 
says  "English  is  not  an  easy  subject. 
It  is  the  hardest  subject  in  the  curri- 
culum. To  succeed  iu  English,  three 
things  are  required:  (1)  work;  (2) 
work;    (3)   WORK." 

«     K     H 

In  connection  with  the  training  of 
Latin  teachers  at  the  University  of 
AVisconsin  at  Madison  a  sheet  of 
"Latin  Xotes"  is  issued  perio-dically. 
Its  aims  are:  intercommunication 
among  teachers;  to  gather  and  pre- 
sent practical  suggestions  about 
teaching  Latin;  to  give  useful  infor- 
mation in  the  way  of  noticing  new 
books  and  equipment,  and  to  aid  and 
supplement  the  work  of  the  Publicity 
Committee  of  the  Latin  Teachers' 
Association.  The  number  for  Febru- 
arl  10  discusses  the  "Latin  Teach- 
er's Handicaps  and  Some  Sugges- 
tions for  Meeting  Them." 


Literature  for  School  Use — a  Notable 
.Anniversary. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  this  spring 
the  following  modest  announcement 
appeared  in  the  Literary  Bulletin  of 
a    Boston   publishing   house: 

"-A-merican  Classics  for  Schools. — Under  this 
title  Houghton,  Slifflin  &  Company  will  pub- 
lish a  series  of  small  volumes  consisting  of 
selections  from  the  works  of  the  most  emi- 
nent .Vmerican  ^\Titers,  with  special  reference 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  voung  people, 
particularly  in  schools.  These  selections  will 
be  made  with  studious  care  to  include  only 
those  iiieces  which  youthful  readers  will  easily 
understand  and  appreciate,  and  which,  by  the 
charm  of  their  style,  will  be  to  their  readers 
an  inspiration  and  incentive  to  the  study  of 
good  literature." 

Publishers  and  editors  builded 
better  than  they  knew.  So  well  did 
these  classics  meet  and  continue  to 
meet  the  interests  of  the  schools, 
that  not  only  the  literature  of  the 
day  of  their  initiation  was  laid  un- 
der tribute  but  the  riches  of  former 
times  and  the  harvests  of  succeeding 
days  yieWed  their  golden  treasuries, 
until  in  all  more  than  2, SCO  titles 
and  now  assembled  in  "the  series  of 
small  volumes  selected  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  young  people."  It  Is  not  possible 
to  estimate  how  large  an  influence 
these  little  books  have  had  In  the 
education  of  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls.  Not  only  to  the  schools  with- 
in our  borders  do  they  find  their 
way  but,  girdling  the  world,  they 
bring  to  those  in  the  uttermost 
parts, — Alaska,  Hawaii,  China.  In- 
dia, Turkey,  South  America. — some 
message  from  the  master  writers  and 
thinkers. 

The  mastery  of  the  eight-foot  li- 
brary in  which  these  volumes  can 
be  confined  would  assure  a  more 
than  ordinary  acnuaintance  with  the 
worth-while  in     literature  from  Ho- 


mer to  the  present  day.  For  a  mod- 
erate sum  a  choice  library  of  his- 
tory, geography,  poetry,  essays, 
fiction,  and  mythology  can  be 
selected  for  school  use,  from  the 
lowest  grade  through  the  high 
school,  or  a  delectable  library  got 
together  for  the  modest  home  that 
would  not  fall  far  short  of  proving 
a  perpetual  fountain  of  intellectual 
youth. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


When   a   Fellow   Needs   a   Friend. 

By  John  J.  Gifford.  An  envelope 
booklet.  Price  35c;  postpaid,  3Sc. 
Stone  Publishing  Company,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

A  short  foreword  by  Charles  H. 
Ingersoll,  of  dollar-watch  fame,  gives 
a  touch  of  human  interest  to  this 
little  book  of  verses.  They  are  free 
and  easy — at  one  or  two  points  to 
free;  some  are  rollicking,  some  se- 
rious, a  few  saturated  with  pathos. 

\  Rural  .Arithmetic:  A  Text-book 
for  Grammar  Grades  and  Secondary 
Schools.  By  Irwin  A.  Madden  and 
Edwin  A.  Turner.  Cloth.  25S  pages. 
Price  65  cents  net.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  authors,  one  a  professor  of 
agriculture  and  the  other  a  director 
of  a  training  school,  both  of  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  be- 
lieve that  rural  life,  which  directly 
concerns  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
our  people,  can  supply  adequate  ma- 
terial for  the  mastery  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  arithmetic.  This 
book    is    well     organized,    beginning 


Enter  College  in  March 

One-third  of  a  coIlej!;e  year's  work 

can  be  done  at  Peabody  College  be- 
tween March  2  2nd  and  June  12th. 
Or  two-thirds  of  a  year's  work  can 
be  done  between  April  and  August, 
by  attending  t]ie  Spring  and  Summer 
Quarters. 

In  Elementary  Education  ten 
courses  will  be  given  during  the 
Spring  Quarter.  By  Prof.  McMurry, 
Principles  and  Practice  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School,  Saturday  Studies 
for  Teachers,  and  Super\-lsion  of  In- 
struction; by  Prof.  T.  Alexander. 
Special  Observational  Studies  in  Ele- 
mentary School;  by  Prof.  Shoninger, 
Number  Work  for  Grades  I  and  III, 
and  Problems  in  Critic  Teaching; 
and  by  Miss  Crawford,  Kindergarten 
Activities  and  Materials,  and  Teach- 
ing in  the  Kindergarten. 

A  preliminary  announcement  of 
the  Summer  School  was  issued  in 
January,  and  the  annual  catalog  con- 
taining the  1917  Summer  School 
courses  will  be  issued  in  March. 
Write  for  them. 

The  Spring  Quarter  extends  from 
March  22  to  June  12;  the  Summer 
Quarter  from  June  14  to  August  31 
(the  first  term  from  June  1 1  to  July 
20,  the  second  term  from  July  21  to 
August  31.) 

George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers 

N.ISHAILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

with  the  simpler  and  proceeding  to 
the  more  difiicult  farm  problems. 
The  cost  of  growing  farm  crops  is 
folowed  by  the  composition  of  ferti- 
lizers, then  come  feeding  problems, 
household  eeonomy,  building  con- 
struction, business  forms,  and  farm 
accounts. 


Just  Coming  From  the  Press 

Child  World  Readers 

By  Miss  Sarah  Withers,  Mrs.  Hetty  S.  Browne  and  William  Knox  Tate 

PRIMER  now  ready 
READERS  soon  to  follow 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Primer — the  most  appeal- 
ing primer  to  a  child  ever  published ;  the  j|rimer  of 
charming  stories  and  exquisitely  beautiful  pictures- 
pictures  made  by  an  artist  and  not  by  a  carpenter. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company 

Richmond,  Virginia. 
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High    School    Building    at    Knap    of 
Reeds   Burned. 

The  High  School  building  of  Knap' 
of  Reeds  was  burned  February  12. 
It  is  believed  that  he  fire  was  of  an 
incendiary  origin.  On  Saturday  be- 
fore there  was  held  an  election  for 
levying  a  spcial  tax  tor  Increasing 
the  equipment  of  the  school.  It  was 
carried  by  a  very  narrow  margin  and 
the  feeling  was  so  severe  that  many 
believe  the  fire  was  the  result  of 
the  election. 

The  fire  was  discovered  at  2 
o'clock  this  morning  by  Charlie 
Roberts,  a  progressive  citizen  of 
the  village,  and  Principal  J.  Ralph 
AVeaver.  'The  blaze  seems  to  have 
broken  out  in  the  building  where 
no  flue  penetrated,  and  fire  was  last 
placed  in  the  furnace  early  Satur  lay 
morning.  The  building  , piano,  and 
school  furniture  were  enveloped  in 
the  flames.  The  loss  was  appraised 
at    $2,600,   with   $2,000   insurance. 

The  election  on  Saturday  had 
been  waged  under  heavy  handicaps, 
insuring  a  victory  by  31  votes  for 
and  2  6  votes  against  the  measure. 
The  bond  issue  imposed  contem- 
plated the  erection  of  a  $6,000  build- 
ing, adequately  equipped.  Knap  of 
Reeds  borders  on  the  Durham  coun- 
ty line,  and  accommodates  a  school 
population  of  110.  An  old,  deserted 
building  will  be  used  till  the  new 
structure  can  be  erected. 


Progress    on    Endowment    Fund    for 
Greensboro  College. 

Special  progress  is  being  made  in 
raising  the  $150,000  for  endowment 
and  a  new  dormitory  for  the  Greens- 
boro College  for  Women.  Gifts  so 
far  received  insure  the  construction 
of  the  new  dormitory,  which  is  to 
cost    $40,000. 

The  largest  gift  made  to  the  col- 
lege during  the  campaign  is  by  C. 
G.  Bailey,  of  Advance,  whose  $10.- 
000  subscription  has  just  been  an- 
nounced. This  splendid  gift  was  re- 
ceived last  week  while  Dr.  Turren- 
tine  and  Mr.  Curtis  were  canvassing 
Winston-Salem.  Among  the  Twin 
City  contributors  were  M.  D.  Stock- 
ton. $1,000;  Hugh  D.  Chatham,  $500, 
and  M.  A.  Walker,  $500.  There 
were  other  subscriptions  by  Winston- 
Salem   people. — News   and   Observer. 


Additions  to  Summer  School  Staff  of 
the  A.  &  M.  College. 

In  addition  to  those  already  an- 
nounced, the  following  lecturers  will 
be  on  the  staff  of  the  A.  &  M.  Sum- 
mer School:  Dr.  T.  C.  Amlck.  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Elon  College: 
Wm.  Hand  Browne,  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
A  &  M.  College;  Dr.  T.  P.  Harrison, 
Dean  and  Professor  of  English,  A. 
&  M.  College;  R.  Blinn  Owen.  ]^Tusie 
Department  of  St.  Mary's  School;  L. 
L.    Vaughn,    Assistant    Professor    of 


Experimental  Engineering,  A.  &  M. 
College;  Dr  .L.  F.  Williams,  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.  &  M. 
College;  Dr.  F.  A.  Wolf,  Professor 
of  Botany,  A.   &  M.  College. 

Dr.  D.  H.  HilU  of  the  State  His- 
torical Commission,  will  deliver 
three  lectures.  Dr.  Emilie  W.  Mc- 
Vea,  President  of  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege of  Virginia,  will  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  upon  "Woman  and  Her 
New  Responsibilities."  Dr.  C.  Al- 
phonso  Smith  will  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures.  Mr.  Jack  London,  of  the 
\.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  New  York,  will 
teach  writing. 


as  well  as  to  make  it  a  text-book  in 
the  schools. 

The  Forsyth  County  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  University  and  the 
Twin-City  Club  is  backing  the  sur- 
vej'. — Greensboro  Daily  News. 


Economic    and    Industrial    Survey    of 
Forsyth  County. 

A  survey  of  Winston-Salem  and 
Forsyth  County,  embracing  eeononiic. 
industrial,  social  and  educational  ex- 
tension department  of  the  University, 
and  will  be  carried  out  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  specific  lines  of  in- 
vestigation are  in  charge  of  various 
members  of  the  University  faculty. 
Prof.  L.  A.  Williams,  of  the  school 
of  education,  and  director  of  the 
correspondence  work,  will  be  in  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  school  survey,  as- 
sisted by  Prof.  R.  H.  Latham,  of 
the  'Winston-Salem  schools.  Prof. 
E.  C.  Branson  will  be  general  direc- 
tor of  the  economic  and  social  survey 
of  the  county  and  Prof.  C.  L.  Raper, 
head  of  the  department  of  economics, 
will  probably  direct  the  industrial 
survey  of  the  city  of  Winston-Salem. 
The  studies  will  be  published  in  book 
form  about  June  1,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  those  behind  the  survey  to 
get  a  copy  of  this  report  into  the 
hands  of  every  person  in  the  county. 


Dr.   C.   Alphonso   Smith  Goes  to  An- 
napolis. 

Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  who  has 
held  the  chair  of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  for  nearly  nine 
years,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy, 
where  he  will  be  at  the  head  of  the 
English  department.  His  resigna- 
tion from  the  University  of  Virginia 
is  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
present  session. 

Dr.  Smith  came  to  the  University 
of  Virginia  as  the  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
professor  of  English  in  September, 
1909.  Only  a  year  after  taking  the 
chair  at  the  University  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  Roosevelt  exchange  pro- 
fessor to  Germany  and  was  absent 
during  1910-11  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  He  is  the  founder  qf  the 
Virginia  Folklore  Society,  a  member 
of  the  Modern  Languages  .Associa- 
tion of  America  and  a  contributor 
to  many  periodicals.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Die  Americanish  Litera- 
tur,"  "What  Can  Literature  Do  for 
Me?"  associate  editor  of  "World's 
Orators,"  "O.  Henry  Biography," 
etc. 

Dr.  Smith  married  !Miss  Susie 
Calendine  Heck,  of  Raleigh,  and  has 
an  interesting  family,  two  girls  and 
a  son. 


Wisdom  is  not  an  intellectual  ex- 
cellence only;  it  is  a  moral  excel- 
lence as  well. — ]Maclaren. 


When  Spring  is 


Approaching 


and  we  can  see  that  Mother 
Nature  is  making  anew  every- 
thing, why  not  do  the  same 
thing  in  that  School  Room  ? 
Place  your  order  with  us  for  anything  you  need  to  do 
this. 

Steel  Desks,   Blackboards,   Maps,   Charts,   Teachers' 
Desks  and  Chairs,  Window  Shades,  Wire  Guards,  Liquid 
Slating,  Floor  Dressing,  and  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention. 
Every  order  receives  prompt  attention. 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 

p.  O.  Box  1177.  ....  Richmond,  Va. 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS. 

Kinston  is  to  have  a  new  school 
building,  the  fourth.  It  Is  to  cost 
$25,000. 

The  new  Murphy  school  building 
in  Raleigh  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  March   5. 

The  Belmont  high  school  has  just 
moved  into  its  handsome  new  thirty 
thousand-dollar  building. 

A  day  in  Raleigh  while  the  Leg- 
islature is  in  session  has  been  en- 
joyed profitably  by  some  of  the 
classes  of  a  number  of  schools. 

The  board  of  education  of  Chat- 
ham County  has  designated  the 
school  year  beginning  July  1  as 
"Paint  Year." 

Chowan,  New  Hanover,  Pasquo- 
tank, Perquimans  and  Watauga  are 
the  only  counties  in  the  State  now 
which  have  no  public  high  schools  in 
operation. 

Raeford  has  let  the  contract  for  a 
new  $2S,000  school  building.  It  will 
be  built  of  brick  and  have  fourteen 
class  rooms  and  an  auditorium  to 
seat   600. 

Fire  destroyed  the  boys'  dormitory 
of  the  Methodist  Orphanage  at  Ral- 
eigh Monday  night,  February  19.  No 
one  was  injured.  The  boys  lost 
nearly  all  of  their  clothing. 

Gastonia  opens  two  new  school 
buildings  this  week.  One  is  in  East 
Gastonia  and  the  other  is  in  West 
Gastonia.  They  are  both  alike.  Each 
has  15  class  rooms,  an  auditorium. 
and  modem  equipment  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

October  15-2  0  has  been  announced 
as  the  date  of  the  State  Fair  in  Ral- 
eigh this  year.  Other  dates  are  as 
follows:  Winston-Salem,  October 
2-5;  Greensboro,  October  9-12;  Fay- 
etteville,  October  2  3-2  6,  and  Char- 
lotte, October  SO-November  3. 

The  Iredell  county  commencement 
will  be  held  April  5th  and  6th,  the 
seventh  grade  examinations  March 
19,  the  last  teachers'  association 
March  24,  county  field  day  April  6. 
A  long  list  of  prizes  will  be  offered. 
The  county  commencement  an- 
nouncement is  most  interesting. 
Write  Miss  Celeste  Henkel,  Assis- 
tant Superintendent,  Statesville,  for 
a  copy. 

In  seven  schools  of  Wake  Countv 
visited  by  Miss  Nora  Pratt,  a  trained 


nurse,  who  is  making  medical  in- 
spection visits  to  the  schools  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Z.  M.  Caviness, 
county  physician,  reported  that  she 
found  fully  7  5  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren examined  defective  in  somt^ 
manner.  The  defects  mainly  have 
to  do  with  the  teeth,  vision,  hearing, 
throat  and  nose  deformities  and 
breathing.  The  enrollmeiU  of  the 
schools  visited  totals  606,  but  on  ac- 


count of  an  epidemic  of  measles  the 
attendaiice  was  considerably  under 
normal.  A  total  of  32  4  children 
were  found  defective  in  some  partic- 
ular. 


WANTED. 

A  capable  man  or  woman  to  travel,  prefer- 
ably a  teacher.  Permanent  position,  substan- 
tial remuneration.    Address 

Dept.  B,  815  Mutual  Life  Bldg., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


"Gold  Medal  Crayons" 

For  Every  Use. 

Highest  Award  Always. 


;craypla; 


I;,7  Colors 


SCHOOL'^^^CRAYONS 

_fOR_£0ucATIONAL  C0L0RW<""< 


l")tl  ■  .:.-■  MAI«UrJlCT«»tU,  -BY    ,,       ■ 

tBINNEYi&iSMITHXO. 


..:,>     -.j.'-ggn 


Wax  Crayon 

Pressed  Crayon 
Pastel  Crayon 
Lecturers'  White  and 

Colored  Chalk,  etc. 


Send  for  Teachers'  free  sample  set,  catalog  and  color  chart. 

MADE  ONLY   BY 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 


S3  FULTON  ST. 


NEW  YORK. 


BETTER 


POSITIONS 
TEACHERS 


FOR  GOOD 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 


College  presidents,  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals all  over  the  South  are  asking  us  to  nominate 
well  equipped  teachers  for  the  fall  term. 

We  are  unable  to  meet  the  demand. 

If  you  are  fitted  for  a  better  position  we  should 
be  able  to  help  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  register. 
Write  for  particulars. 


South  Atlantic  Teachers'  Bureau, 

GEO.  J.  RAMSEY,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President,  RAI.EIGH,  N.  C. 
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Preparations  are  being  made  for 
county  commencement  in  Sampson 
County.  The  date  fixed  is  Friday, 
May  4.  The  program  agreed  upon 
by  the  teachers  in  session  recently 
includes  the  presentation  of  diplo- 
mas to  the  pupils  of  the  county  fin- 
ishing the  work  of  the  seventh  grade 
and  of  promotion  certificates  to  pu- 
pils finishing  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  Tlie  exercises  will  be  held 
at  the  fair  grounds. 

During  the  last  year  new  build- 
ings for  2  0  rural  high  schools  have 
either  been  constructed  or  are  in 
course  of  building  and  11  other 
schools  have  made  provision  for  new 
buildings  not  yet  commenced,  ac- 
cording to  the  biennial  report  of 
Prof.  N.  W.  Walker,  State  Inspector 
of  Public  High  Schools.  The  new 
buildings  erected  or  being  construct- 
ed cost  $285,200,  while  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  proposed  construc- 
tions will  cost   $151,000. 

During  the  year  ending  January 
31,  1917,  there  were  borrowed  from 
the  Olivia  Raney  Library  in  Raleigh 
3  4,593  volumes,  of  which  31,0  9  6 
were  fiction.  The  average  daily  cir- 
culation was  117  with  the  largest 
daily  circulation  on  January  2  0, 
when  2  80  books  were  borrowed.  The 
library  has  a  total  number  of  6,503 
borrowers  registered,  5S3  being  reg- 
istered during  the  year.  The  library 
offers  valuable  assistance  to  students 
in  its  reference  stacks. .  The  refer- 
ence attendance  is  estimated  at  97  2. 

A  community  service  school  simi- 
lar to  those  held  in  other  counties 
last  summer  was  held'  in  Bladen 
County  in  February  by  Secretary  W. 
C.  Crosby.  Taxation,  recreation  fa- 
cilities, and  good  roads  were  the 
principal  topics  discussed  during  the 
session  of  the  school.  Mr.  B.  H..  But- 
ler gave  a  series  of  addresses  on 
taxation,  Mr.  C.  T.  McDonald,  of 
Raleigh,  spoke  on  and  demonstrated 
playground  work,  while  Mr.  D.  H. 
Einslow,  federal  road  engineer,  dis- 
cussed road  building  and  mainte- 
nance. 


Guilford  County  Conunenceinent  and 
Examinations. 

Supt.  Thos.  R.  Foust  and  his 
teachers  have  decided  to  have  the 
Guilford  County  commencement  on 
Saturday,  May  5.  The  exercises  will 
be  held  in  Greensboro  and  consist 
of  declamation  and  recitation  con- 
tests, an  address,  songs,  drills,  etc. 


Water  Colors,  Colored  Crayons 
Drawing  Papers  Drawing  Books 


PRAMG 

IhOUSTRlAb  p'::::.:^:;;,": 

ART-MATiRJAbS'cl^^,^ 

IILkUSTtSKTEbtATAUObUEFREE      Au'allti 

•  Toronto 


The  seventh  grade  examination  is 
^to  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  21. 
This  examination  will  be  held  at 
the  eight  high  schools  of  the  coun- 
ty,— Pomona,  Guilford  High  School, 
Jamestown,  Bessemer,  Pleasant  Gar- 
den,   Summerfield,    Monticello,      and 


Gibsonville.      A   committtee    was   ap- 
pointed  to   prepare   the   questions. 


The  Teachers'  and  Students'  Quiz, 
a  pocket  size  Normal  Question  Book, 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  only  50c. 
Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts 

JUNE  12  TO  JULY  27,  1917 

Courses  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Languages,  Science, 
Mathematics,  Manual  Arts,  Games,  Music,  Story  Telling,  etc.,  for  teachers 
in  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  School  grades. 
The  Council  of  the  School  is  Composed  of: 

B.  W. 


GlI.OOEE,  Director  of  N.  C.  Agricul- 
tural Exp.  Station  and  Extension 
Service. 

T.  E.  Browne.  State  Supervisor  of  Sec- 
ondary   Agricultural    Education. 

F.  M.  Harper.  Superintendent  of  Raleigh 
Public   Schools. 

John  A.  P.\bk,  President  Raleigh  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


His  Excellency,  Governor  T.  W.  Bickett. 

W,  C.  RiDDICK,  President  of  the  College. 

J.  Y.  JOYNER,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic  Instruction. 

W.  A.  Withers,  Vice-President  of  the 
College. 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Dean  of  School  of 
Education,    Wake    Forest    College. 

D.  F.  Giles,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  Wake  County. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  .secure  or  renew  a  Teacher's  Certificate ;  to  in- 
crease efficiency  as  a  teacher ;  to  prepare  for  leadership  in  the  new  educa- 
tion for  agriculture  and  other  industries ;  to  receive  inspiration  from  asso- 
ciation with  fellow  teachers ;  and  to  enjoy  a  sojourn  at  the  State's  Capital 
and  Educational  Center. 

For  preliminary  announcement  or  other  information,  address 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director, 

Rooms  216-217  Winston  Hall,        -        -        West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  University  of  North  CaroHna 
Summer  School  for  Teachers. 

THIRTIETH  SESSION,  JUNE  12-JULY  27,  1917. 

The  thirtieth  session  of  the  Summe?*  School  for  Teachers  will 
open  on  June  12th  and  continue  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  exclusive  of 
registration  and  examination  periods,  closing  July  27th.  The  days  for 
registration   will  be  June   12th  and    13th. 

THE  FACULTY — A  strong  faculty  of  specialists  and  successful  teachere  and  super- 
intendents, chosen  because  of  their  recognized  ability  in  their  rartlcular  fields 
and     their    especial    fitness    for    the    work    they    are     to    do. 

FOB  WHOM  COURSES  ARE  PLANNED — Professional  and  Cultural  Cor.rsea  are  planned 
for 

1.  Teachers  of  Primary  Grades. 

2.  Teachers    of    Grammar    Grades. 

3.  High    School   Teachers   and    Principals. 

4.  Teachers    of    Special    Subjects. 

5.  County    and    City    Superintendents    and    Supervisors. 

6.  Candidates    for    Admission    to    College    who    wish    to    make    up    deficiencies    In 
entrance   requirements. 

Teachers  who  expect  to  make  the  State  Examination  for  Professional  Certifi- 
cates in  July,  whether  applying  for  the  original  certificate,  renewal,  or  addi- 
tional  credit. 

College  and  University  Students  who  desire  to  earn  extra  credit  towards  the 
A.    B.    degree. 

Students,  Teachers,  and  others  wishing  to  pursue  Professional  and  Cultural 
Courses    leading    to    the    A.    B.    and    A.     M.    degrees. 

COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CREDIT— Many  of  the  courses  offered 
count  for  credit  towards  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees.  Graduates  of  standard 
Colleges  may,  in  four  summers,  complete  work  leading  to  the  A.  M.  degree.  To 
undergraduates  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  pursue  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B. 
degree. 

EXPENSE — Reduced  rates  will  be  offered  by  the  railroads.  Other  expenses,  Includ- 
ing regisration  fees,  room  in  college  and  good  table  board  at  Swain  Hall,  need 
not   exceed    from   $35    to   $45    for   the   entire    term. 

WTIITE   FOR   COMPLETE   ANNOUNCEMENT — A   Bulletin    containing 
detailed  information  as  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, the  list  of  instructors,  lecturers,  etc.,  will  be  ready  in  March. 
This  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  anyone  interested. 
For  further  information,  address  N.  W.  WALKER, 

Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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I'ender  Coinmeiicenioiit  March  23. 

The  scliools  of  Pender  will  hold  a 
county  commencement  at  Burgaw 
March  2  3.  This  commencement  will 
be  different  from  the  others  that 
have  been  held  there,  in  that  it  will 
relate  only  to  school  work  and  will 
not  include  exhibitions  of  fancy 
work  and  things  of  that  kind.  It  is 
possible  that  there  will  be  a  county 
fair  at  the  same  time  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  other  things  mentioned. 


School   House   Biimeil. 

The  Bost  public  school  house, 
seven  miles  southwest  of  Newton, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  an  hour  after 
school  had  been  dismissed  Friday 
afternoon.  February  2  3,  and  when  no 
one  was  known  to  be  about  the 
place.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that 
the  building  caught  from  the  flue. 
Only  recently  a  new  equipment  of 
desks  had  been  placed  and  these 
with  all  other  contents  were  burned. 
Several  years  ago  the  school  lost  its 
building   in    much    the   same    way. 


Cheese  Factories   Pay   in  Watauga. 

The  cheese  factories  in  Watauga 
County  declared  a  dividend  of  50  per 
cent  for  the  past  season  be-ides  lay- 
ing aside  30  per  cent  for  surplus 
fund.  Their  product  is  in  great  de- 
mand. Considering  the  fact  that 
these  factories  run  only  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall  this  is  a 
very  fine  showing  indeed.  It  shows 
the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this 
industry  in  our  mountains.  Eighty 
per  cent  on  capital  for  a  few  months 
in  the  year  is  very  extraordinary. 


The  Health  Car  Delights  Iredell. 

To  the  Editor. — We  have  just  fin- 
ished the  medical  inspection  in  Ire- 
dell County.  We  are  following  it  up 
with  the  Moving  Picture  Health  Car. 
This  has  given  more  genuine  pleas- 
ure in  our  county  than  any  one  thin<2: 
we  have  undertaken  this  year.  This 
is  being  financed  entirely  in  the  com- 
munities, in  many  instances  by  the 
Woman's  Home  Demonstration 
Clubs.  At  a  previous  Monthly  Teach- 
ers Association  we  had  the  Health 
Moving  Pictures  shown  the  teachers. 

The  new  map  of  Iredell  County 
will  be  comnleted  this  week. 

A  campaign  against  flies  's  to  be 
carried  on  in  this  county.  Circulars 
giving  minute  details  as  to  raakins' 
flv  traps  were  distributed  to  all 
teachers  in  the  county  an'^  to  mem- 
bers of  all  clubs.  H.  C.  H. 


High   School  Declaimer's   Contest  at 
Wake  Forest. 

The  fir=t  State  High  School  De- 
rlaimers'  Contest  ever  helfl  at  Wpk° 
Forest  Collesre  is  scheduled  for 
March  Sth  and  9th,  when  over  twen- 


ty-five students  representing  some 
of  the  leading  preparatory  schools 
of  the  State  will  compete  for  three 
valuable  prizes.  Present  indications 
point  to  success  for  this  the  initial 
step  in  bringing  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege  into   closer  relation      with     the 


schools  from  which  it  draws  the  ma- 
jority of  its  students. 

If  preparing  for  a  teachers'  exam- 
ination, send  $1  to  the  Teachers' 
Supply  Co.  of  Grayson,  Ky.,  for  Lus- 
by's    Normal    Question    Book. 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


"A  BETTER  POSITION" 

HOW  TO  SECURE  IT 

Our  New  Illustrated  Booklet  telling  of  SOUTHERN 

OPPORTUNITIES 
One  of  the  Larger   Modern  and  More   Aggressive 

Agencies.    Covering  Closely  the  Southern  Field. 
15  YEARS      -      .      -     SAME  MANAGEMENT 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  .ILDERMAN,  President. 

JUNE  19th  to  AUGUST  2nd. 

COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT.  COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  EN- 
TRANCE.  COURSBiS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
COURSES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Several    hundred    different    courses    in    the    following    subjects: 

Agriculture.  Astronomy,  Biology.  Field  Botany,  Chemistry.  Domestic  Economy.  Draw- 
ing, Education.  English.  French,  Games,  Geography,  German,  Greek,  History,  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin.  Library  Methods.  Manual  Training,  Mathematics.  School  Music, 
Philosophy,    Physical    Training,    Physics.    Psychology,    Story    Telling.    Writing. 

Special  courses  in  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics, 
Playgrounds  and  Recreation,  .Manual  Training,  Kindergarten  with  Observation  Classes, 
Montessorl  Methods  with  Observation  Work,  Library  Methods,  Scout  Masters'  Course, 
Domestic    Science,    Special    School    of    Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates,  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of    Music.    Drawing,     Manual    Training    and    Agriculture. 

Attendance  last  session  from  26  States. 


The  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America. 

Pleasant  summer  climate — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   $15    to    non -Virginians.      Reduced    railroad    rates. 

Music  Festival,  Fourth  of  July  Pageant,  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference,  Enter- 
tainments, Cheap  Excursions  to  Washington,  Luray  Caverns,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Monti- 
cello. 

Preliminary  announcement  in  February. 

Sixty -page   announcement   will   be   sent  upon   application    to   Chas.    G.    Maphis, 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMIVIER  SCHOOL,    UNIVERSITY,    VIRGINIA. 

MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 


Summer  School  of  the  South 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
Sixteenth  Session  June  19  io  July  21,  1917. 

Especially  strong  courses  designed  to  train  teachers  in  PRIMARY 
METHODS,  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  EXPRESS  ION,  GRAMMAR 
GRADE  METHODS,  HOME  EC0.\'OMICS,  AGRICULTURE,  HEALTH 
EDUCATION,  KINDERGARTEN,  LIBRARY  METHODS,  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL    MUSIC,    PENMANSHIP,   and   PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Also  a  wide  range  of  courses  for  entrance  and  college  credit,  includ- 
ing RURAL  ECONOMICS,  MANUAL  TRAINING,  MATHEMATICS, 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  LANGUAGES,  A  full  pro- 
gram of  illustrated  lectures,  concerts,  plays,  and  motion  pictures. 
Excursions  to  points  of  interest. 

Room  reservation  should  be  made  now.  Room  and  board  $33  to  $36 
for  six  weeks. 

Reduced  railroad  rates.     Announcement  sent  on  request.  , 

Address,  REGISTRAR,  THE  UNIVERSITY, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
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Prizes   Offered   Wake   Students. 

As  an  inducement  to  encourage 
more  interest  in  good  roads  and 
better  health,  conditions  among  the 
school  children  of  Wake  County,  a 
gold  medal  and  prizes  have  been  of- 
fered for  the  best  es&ays  on  these 
two  subjects  to  be  presented  at  the 
county  school  commencement  this 
spring.   . 

The  County  Board  of  Health,  indi- 
vidually, has  offered  a  gold  medal 
for  the  best  essay  submitted  by 
county  students  on  "How  Can  the 
Sanitary  Conditions  of  Our  School 
District  Be  Improved."  This  prize 
is  open  to  every  pupil  in  the  county. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Crow,  through  the 
North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Associ- 
ation, has  offered  $1  cash  prizes 
for  the  best  76  essays  from  each  of 
the  76  schools  in  the  county  on 
"Good  Roads,"  and  in  addition,  he 
has  also  offered  a  $10  cash  prize  for 
the  best  one  out  of  the  76  essays 
submitted.  All  students  in  the 
county  will  be  eligible  to  compete 
for  a  prize,  but  there  must  be  at  least 
five  pupils  from  each  school  entering 
the  contest. 

The  Agricultural  and  Good  Roads 
Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  offered  a  $10  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  "Rural  Beautlfications. 
■ — State    Journal. 


fered  the  students  of  the  high  schools 
»•  for  the  best  paper  on  "How  to  Live 
Long."  A  first  and  second  prize  of 
$10  and  $5  are  offered  both  the  pub- 
lic  and    the     high     schools     for     the 


school  grading  highest  on  health 
composition  work,  recitation  on  the 
health  catechism,  correction  of  phy- 
sical defects  and  highest  average  at- 
tendance for  the  1916'-17  session. 


b 


Davidson    Offers    Prizes    for    Health 
Composition  Work. 

In  order  to  awaken  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  preservation  of  public 
health,  Davidson  County  has  inaugu- 
rated a  prize  contest  for  the  public 
and  high  school  students  of  that 
county.  Sixty  dollars  in  prizes  are 
to  be  given  for  composition  work  on 
health  subjects,  recitations  on  the 
health  catechism,  correction  of  great- 
est number  of  physical  defects  as  re- 
ported by  school  principal  and  high- 
est average  attendance. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Long,  whole-time  coun- 
ty health  officer  of  Davidson,  is  the 
author  of  this  novel  campaign  for 
teaching  health  in  the  schools  and 
awakening  interest  in  better  health 
throughout  the  county.  He  has  en- 
listed the  co-operation  of  the  three 
banks  of  Lexington  and  the  bank  of 
Thomasville  to  the  extent  that  they 
each  offer  a  $10  prize,  while  Doctor 
Long  offers  four  $5  prizes. 

A  prize  of  $10,  second,  $5,  is  offer- 
ed the  student  of  the  public  schools 
preparing  the  best  paper  on  "Ty- 
phoid Fever,  Its  Source,  Modes  of 
Transmission  and  Methods  of  Pre- 
vention," while  a  similar  prize  is  of- 

No  better  offer:  Two  Normal 
Question  Books,  Lusby's  Examiner, 
price  $1,  and  the  Teachers'  and  Stu- 
dents' Quiz,  price  50c.,  both  post- 
paid for  only  $1.25.  Teachers'  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 


Books  for  Teachers 

English    in    the    Cou.\'try    School,    Walter   Barnes $1.25 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  elementary  school  teacher  in  giving  in- 
struction in  Reading,  Literature,  Spelling,  Grammar  and  Comiio- 
sition. 

Readi.ng  in  Public   Schools,  Thomas  B.  Briggs $1.25 

A  high-class,  practical  help  for  all  teachers  of  reading;   emphasizes 
reading  to  understand  and  appreciate. 

How  TO  Teach  Akithmetic,  J.  C.  Brown,  L.  D.  Coffman $1.2.5 

The  aim  has  been  to  present  definitely  and  concretely  all   important 
principles ;  illustrative  material  is  abundant. 

Country  Life  and  Countbt  School,  Mabel  Carney $1.25 

Here  is   given  a   portrayal   of  existing   rural   conditions   with   a   con- 
structive, inspirational  program  for  improvement. 

Methods  of  Teaching.  W.  W.  Charters $1.25 

This   text,   for   the   progressive,   growing   teacher,    works   out   general 
methods  of  teaching  in  terms  of  the  function  of  subject  matter. 

The  Personality  of  the  Teacher,  Charles  McKennij $1.00 

The  author  shows  what  qualities  go  to  make  up  a   strong  desirable 
personality   in   a   teacher   and   how   to   develop   these   qualities. 

The   New   Education,    Scott   Hearing     $1.25 

A  vigorous   statement  of  the  important  movements   in   public   educa- 
tion within  the  last  ten  years. 
The  Educational  Meaning  of  Manual  Arts  &  Industries,  R.  K.  Roic,  $1.25 
A  statement   of  the  reasons  for  the  modern  movement  in  manual  arts, 
and  the  proper  work  to  be  done  in  each  school  year. 

The  High  School  Problem,  F.  B.  Pearson. $1.25 

A    statement    of   the    problems,  confronting    the    high    school    teacher, 
with    heljjful    suggestions. 

Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page,  S.  H.  Clark $1.25 

A  masterpiece  on  the  teaching  of  literature  and  of  silent  as  well  as 
oral  reading.    Should  be  used  in  all  normal  and  high  schools. 

Row  Peterson  &  Company 

623  S.  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Something  To  Do — 

If  your  classes  are  at  a  loss  for  something 
to  read— something  to  fill  m  with — write 
us  for  list  of  supplementary  readings  by 
grades. 

We  can  supply  your  school  needs,  whether 

books,  stationery  or  office  supplies. 

Prompt  Service — We  have  the  stock.    We  have  the 
mail  service. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

Raleigh,  ISlorth  Carolina. 
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J.  E.  Jloses  Named  Pig  Club  Agent. 

Taking  the  place  of  Mr  B.  P.  Folk, 
who  resigned  to  go  into  general 
farming  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Moses,  formerly  county 
agricultural  agent  in  Escambia 
County,  Alabama,  has  been  selected 
as  pig  club  agent.  Mr.  Moses  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute  at  Auburn  in  1911.  He 
specialized  in  the  production  of 
swine  and  after  graduation  went  to 
take  charge  of  the  animal  industry 
department  of  one  of  the  State  farm 
schools  of  Arkansas,  being  located 
at   Magnolia. 

For  three  years  he  had  charge  of 
this  work,  and  in  addition,  had 
charge  of  the  large  swine  herd  own- 
ed by  the  school.  He  left  this  place 
to  go  into  county  agent  work  in 
Alabama.  He  will  begin  his  duties 
in  North  Carolina  on   February   2  0. 

Mr.  Moses  has  had  considerable 
e.xperience  in  the  promotion  of  pig 
clubs  while  county  agent  and  this 
with  his  technical  knowledge  of  the 
swine  industry  should  make  him  a 
valuable  member  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Extension  Service.  The  pig 
club. work  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  phases  of  the 
extension  work  in  which  the  college 
and  department  is  engaged.  In  1915 
768  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled. 
In  1916  about  1,538  were  enrolled. 
This  shows  a  growth  of  over  100 
per  cent  in  the  two  years  time. 

.Money  Raised  by  Xegioes  for  School 
Improvements. 

Amount    of     money 

(reported) 

bronght  forward  $3,074.59 
Alamance  County..?    11.00 

Brunswick    County.  11.96 

Beaufort   County...  27.50 

Bertie  County 210.3  9 

Chowan    County.  .  .  7.42 

Cumberland  County  290.77 

Durham    County...  50.20 

Duplin    County.  .  .  .  86.00 

Edgecombe     County  82.02 

Forsyth    County...  18.50 

Guilford)    County...  36.75 

Gates    County 119.81 

Halifax    County....  64.08 

Hyde   County 29.90 

Johnston    County..  28.50 

Mecklenburg  Co'nty  12.70 

Moore    County 100.00 

Pitt    Count. y 328.00 

Pender  County....  7.00 

Robeson   County...  10  0.95 

Randolph   County..  110.00 

Sampson    County...  70.00 

Vance    County 71.00 

Wake    County 87.33 

Wilson   County.  .  .  .  22.80 


1,994.5S 


Total     $5,069.17 


Sheridan's  Teachers'  Agency 

special  service  for  North  Carolina  teachers 
and  schools.  Under  management  of  experi- 
enced teachers.  Personal  attention,  business 
methods,  reasonable  terms. 

For    Register    and    New   Manual,    address: 

Sheridan's   Teachers'   Agency, 

Charlotte,        -        -     -     -      -        N.   C. 


Teachers   B^*=*>"^  us.  Govern- 
ment  Clerks 

Hundreds  of  clerks  are  wanted  in  the  State,  Army, 
Navy,  Interior,  and  other  departments  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Salary  $840  to  $1500  with  rapid  increase.  Life  Joos, 
shoit  hours,,  long  vacations.  Alt  teachers  are  advised 
to  try  tiie  examination  to  be  held  throughout  the  entire 
country  during  March  and  April. 

Write  immediately  to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  A227, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  of  dates  and  places  and 
large  descriptive  book  showing  the  positions  obtainable 
and  giving  many  sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  ch  irge. 


FORASINGLE- FEE ''YOU  JOIN  ALL  OFFICES 


::hicago  new  york  Baltimore 

WAY  HALL  Flat  Iron  Bld'g.  Munsey  Bld^. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  CHATTANOOGA.TENN. 

U.S.  Trust  Blo'o-  TeMpwe  Covrt 


KANSAS    CITY,  MO. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  BLD'&. 
SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Champer  Of  coriM&Rce  Bloc 


The  Buff  Buckram.  Binding  of 

Webster's  New  Internatiowal 

Dictionary.  It  is  now  recommended  in  preference  to  the  sheep  binding  for 
use  in  Schools,  Public  Libraries,  Offices,  Homes,  or  wherever  subjected 
to  hard  and  constant  service. 

Tests  prove  that  this  Buckram  excels  other  binding  materials  in  strength,  resistance 
to  rubbing  wear,  to  stretching,  to  moisture,  to  the  fading  effect  of  sunlight,  etc. 
Since  1907  the  tlnited  States  Government  has  used  it  for  permanent  publications. 
Many  librarians  insist  upon  the  Buckram  binding.      For  more 

than  two  years  this  binding  of  the  New  International 

[^^^^^^^^Sl    has  successfully  met  the  severe  tests  of  actual  con- 
"  stant  use. 

The  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  is  The  One  Supreme 
Authority.      It  is  an  all-knowing  teacher,  a  univer- 
H^  sal  question  answerer,  made  by  specialists  to  meet 
your  needs. 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.    !2,000  Biographical  Entries. 

New  Gazetteer,  nearly  30,000  Subjects.    Thousands  of 

^.(jki    other  references.  6000  Illustrations.  2700  Pages.   Hun- 

dreds  of  NEW  Words  not  given  in  any  other  dictionary. 

100  Valuable  Tables  of  Coins,    Weights,    Religious 

Sects,  etc. 

REGULAR  EDITION:  NET. 

Buff  Buckram,  marble  edge,  indaxed,  $12.00 
Sheep,  "        '^         "  14.00 

Write  for  specimen  pages,  etc.     Free,  to  Teachers, 
a  new  booklet.  "Unlocks  the  Door."  containing  twenty- 
one  Lessons  in  the  Use  of  Merriam- Webster  Dictionaries. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Sprinsfield,  Mass. 


'Chatham     County    commencement 
will  be  held   Saturday,  April    7. 


Books  That  Teachers  Like 


BENSON'S 

English  Derivatives 

Provides  an  excellent  course  in 
the  derivation  and  meaning  of 
words,  for  use  in  first-year  high 
school  and  in  junior  high  school 
classes.     48  cents. 


S.^NFORD   AND   BROWN'S 

English  Grammar 

Embodies  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen 
on  Grammatical  Nomenclature.  A 
fresh,  comprehensive,  and  practi- 
cal text.     72  cents. 


ELHITFF'S 

General  Science 

A  science  course  that  is  rich  in 
content,  scientific  in  spirit,  educa- 
tive, and  instructive  in  the  high- 
est degree.     $1.28. 

Laboratory  >Ianual  to  accom- 
pany the  above  text.     4  8  cents. 


WELLS  AND  HART'S 

Geometry 

Comprises  not  only  a  minimum 
course  of  surpassing  clearness  and 
utility,  but  also  a  maximum 
course  that  adequately  meets  the 
most  rigorous  demands.  Plane, 
8  0  cents.     Solid,  76  cents. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston        New  York        Chicago         Atlanta         San  Francisco 
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New   Victi'ola  Music  for  Mai-ch. 

Caruso  has  chosen  as  his  March 
offering  to  the  great  public  who  en- 
joy his  art  on  the  Victrola  "The 
Song  of  June"  by  the  gifted  French- 
man Godard.  It  is  typical  of  a  ten- 
dency among  modern  French  song 
composers  to  produce,  not  a  ballad, 
which  tells  a  story,  nor  yet  a  lyric, 
which  expreses  a  passion,  but  ratlier 
a  "picture"  in  tones.  In  the  present 
song,  Godard  has  expressed  a  mood 
evoked  by  the  changing  colors  ot  a 
June  sunset,  the  songs  of  birds  in 
the  darkening  air,  and  the  whisper 
of  gentle  winds.  Caruso  presents 
Godard's  lovely  work  with  a  charm, 
an  artistry  and  a  liquid  flow  of  voice 
admirably  befitting  the  music  and 
its    inspiration. 

Julia  Gulp's  new  Victor  Record  is  a 
favorite  melody  of  Scotland,  "The 
Cottage  Maid,"  with  musical  ar- 
rangement by  Beethoven,  no  less! 
This  month  the  Victor  offers  a  rec- 
ord of  "Dixie"  straight  from  the 
heart  of  a  Southern  girl,  who  enjoys, 
too,  the  honor  of  being  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  brilliant  opera  singers — . 
Mabel  Garrison.  Miss  Garrison  sings 
this  song  with  a  captivating  radiance 
of  voice  and  spirit,  and  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  Orpheus  Quar- 
tet, she  makes  a  most  stimulating 
and  inspiring  record. 

Geraldine  Farrar  is  sure  to  delight 
her  many  admirers  by  her  interpre- 
tation of  Jensen's  tender,  "Murmur- 
ing Zephyrs."  The  gentle  rippling 
accompaniment  of  the  piano  in  this 
record  is  in  effective  contrast  to  the 
clear  limpid  tones  of  Farrar's  voice. 
Particularly  striking  are  the  ringing 
staccato  notes  that  leap  upward  to- 
wards the  close  of  each  verse,  car- 
rying with  them  a  delightful  sug- 
gestion of  fairy  bells. 

And  these  are  but  the  beginning 
of  a  long  list  of  the  new  recorcls  for 
the  month  of  March.  Any  Victor 
dealer  will  gladly  entertain  you  with 
the  music  you  wish  to  hear. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Summer  term  begins  June 
12,  1917. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


C.  W.  WILSON 

DIRECTOR, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


Cut  Down  Your 
Towel  Expense 


Eliminate  laundry  bills  and  cut  down 
towel  waste.  Onliwon  Paper  Towel 
Cabinets  will  do  this.  A  new,  clean 
towel  for  everybody— no  danger  of 
communicating  disease. 

ONLIWON  x™L  ABI  NETS 

Are  easily  attached  to  wood,  brick,  tile  or  marble.  Hold  200 
soft,  absorbent  paper  towels  that  will  not  injure  most  delicate 
skin.  They  supply  one  towel  at  a  time.  No  waste — no  tearing- 
no  wash  bills.    They  save  money  and  provide  better  service. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Attractive  Personally 
Conducted  Tours 

OPERATED  DURING 

January  ::  February  ::  March 


JACKSONVILLE 

MIAMI 

CUBA 

GULF  OF  MEXICO 


TO 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  PALM  BEACH 

KEY  WEST  HAVANA 

MATANZAS  PANAMA 

NEW  ORLEANS  MARDI  GRAS 


And  Many  Other  Resorts  of  the  West  Indies, 

Tours  of  Fifteen,  Twenty  and  Thirty  Days  Duration,  Covering 
Many  Points  of  Historic  Interest,  Through  Beautiful  Tropical  Scen- 
ery in  Nearby  Foreign  Lands  and  Peaceful  Voyages  on  Southern 
Seas. 

Splendid  Itineraries     ::     Attractive  Parties 

Personally  Conducted  Throughout  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gattis 
and  Chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Gattis. 

Write  for  Booklet. 

GATTIS  TOURS 

Tourist  Agents   Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway   Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Summer  Session  June  and  July,  1917 

COLLEGIATE  COURSES  June  1  to  July  27  (Eight  Weeks).    TEACHER  TRAINING  COURSES 

June  15  to  July  27  (Six  Weeks).     HOUSEKEEPERS'  COURSES  June  15  to  July  27   (Six 

Weeks) .    TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  COURSES  July  13  to  July  27  (Two  Weeks). 

'The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  is  maturing  plans  to  give  the  teachers  and  other  women 
of  the  State  exceptional  advantages  during  the  next  Summer  Session.  The  collegiate  work  will 
begin  June  1st  and  the  teacher  training  courses  will  begin  June  15th,  and  the  session  will  close 
July  27th.    Among  other  interesting  features  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 


I.  Courses  for  college  entrance: 

These  courses  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
young  women  who  wish  to  enter  college  next  fall  but  find 
themselves  deficient  in  one  or  two  units  required  for  ad- 
mission. 

II.  Courses  with  college  credit: 

Many  of  the  regular  college  courses  will  be  offered  and 
when  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will  give  the  stu- 
dents  pursuing   them    college   credit. 

III.  Courses  for  teachers  of  the  primary  grades: 

Strong  courses  in  primary  methods  and  such  other  sub- 
jects as  will  aid  the  primary  teacher  will  be  offered. 

1\'.      Courses    for   gTanujiar   grade    teachers: 

Abundant  provision  will  be  made  for  teachers  of  the  gram- 
mar grades   of  our   schools. 

V.      Coui-ses    for    teachers: 

The  Department  of  Education  and  the  other  departments 
of  the  College  will  offer  work  especially  designed  to  be  helpful 
to   the  high  school  teachers  of  the   State. 


YI.     Special  lectures: 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  have  a  series 
of  lectures  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  on  "Education ;"  by  Dr.  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  on  "English  Litera- 
ture:"'  by  Dr.  Frederic  L.  Paxson,  of  the  University  of 
"Wisconsin,  on  "American  History."  Several  others  equally 
prominent  in  the  educational  world  will  be  added  to  this 
list. 

VII.      Teachers'  Bureau: 

A  well  organized  Teachers'  Bureau  will  be  conducted  at 
the  College  to  aid  those  attending  to  secure  desirable  posi- 
tions. 

VII.     Living  ari'angements: 

All  students  attending  the  Summer  Session  may  secure 
board  and  room  in  the  College  dormitories  at  exceedingly  low 
rates. 

A  bulletin  giving  detailed  information  will  be 
mailed  to  anyone  requesting  it. 


Address,     J.  I.  FOUST,  President,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'  DESKS 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DESKS 
RECITATION  SEATS 
OPERA  CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'  CHAIRS 
WINDOW  SHADES 

SWEEPING  POWDER 
FLOOR  OIL 
CRAYON 


The  Southern 
Desk  Company 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 
BOX  776. 

The  Only  Desk  Factory 
in  the  South. 


BLACIfBOAKDS 
SLATED  CLOTH 
LIQUID  SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
PILING  CASES 
PORCH  SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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EDUCATIOK 

A.  cJournal  of  Education,  Rural  Progress, 
and  Civic  Betterment 


Vol.  XI.     No.  8. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  APRIL,  1917. 


F*rlcc  :    $1  a  Year. 


Gardens  and  Cbildren 

James  Oppenheim,  in  The  Countryside. 


Gardens  are  like  children 

And  he  who  loves  a  garden 

Knows  the  possession  of  delicate  things 

Mystic  with  possible  glory: 

Knows  how  out  of  seeds 

If  only  the  soil  t»%  rich  and  sweet, 

And  the  weeds  pulled, 

And  the  weather  propitious. 

All  the  love  he  may  lavish, 

The  thought  and  toil  he  may  bending  give 

Will  bring  up  out  of  the  Earth 

Flares  of  color. 

Drifts  of  fragrance, 

Living  contours  of  form, 


That  in  their  summer  passing 

Shall  give  back  the  trouble  and  sustaining  joy 

Of  children  that  turn  out  well. 

II 

This  garden  is  a  vision  of  what  the  human  world 

may  be 
When  we  can  be  as  much  gods  to  children 
As  we  are  gods  to  flowers: 
When  the  joyous  mothers  can  give  the  years 
To  enriching  the  soil, 
And  rooting  out  weeds  and  poisons, 
And  pruning,  and  sprinkling,  and  sheltering. 
So  that  the  human  buds  may  open 
Into  banks  of  dancing  flowers. 
Blowing  their  laughter  into  the  summer  air. 
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OLD— BUT  EVER  IMEW 

The  world's  best  literature— in  story  and  verse  and  other  forms— which  has  become  a  part  of 
our  everyday  thinking  and  feeling,  we  call  the  classics.  A  classic  is  not  necessarily  old ;  rather  it 
is  something  so  good  that  it  never  grows  old.  In  our  schools  all  other  reading  should  be  supple- 
mentary to  the  study  of  the  best  in  literature— these  classics. 

EVERYDAY  CLASSICS 

We  announce  the  publication  of  a  new  series  of  readers  under  this  name  and  of  this  character. 
The  editors  are  Professors  Franklin  T.  Baker  of  Teachers'  College,  and  A.  H.  Thorndike  of  Colum- 
bia University.  Authorities  on  literature  and  the  teaching  of  literature,  they  are  likewise  familiar 
with  the  conditions  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  pedagogy  of  elementary  reading.  The  series 
begins  where  the  mechanics  should  have  been  learned— in  the  third  grade.  The  Third,  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Sixth  Readers  are  now  ready. 

THE  HIGH  POINT 

The  wisely  chosen  content,  the  careful  gradation,  the  really  helpful  "  Helps  to  Study,"  the  new 
type  of  Teacher's  Manual— these  features  set  new  standards.  So  do  the  illustrations,  by  Willy  Po- 
gany  and  other  noted  artists— the  best  that  have  ever  been  put  into  school  books.  In  this  series  is 
reached  the  high  point  in  school  readers. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE 


Founded  1838 


Chartered  1859 


A  Christian  college  steadfast  in  its  fidelity  to  its  highest  ideals  and  noblest  tradi- 
tions. Among  the  few  well  endowed  Southern  institutions  of  learning.  A  large 
faculty  of  thoroughly  trained  and  wisely  chosen  teachers.  New  and  excellent  build- 
ings.   Large  and  beautiful  campus.    Modern  laboratories  and  fine  library. 

Classical  and  scientific  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  Graduate  courses 
in  all  departments.    Schools  of  Engineering,  Education  and  Law. 

Special  attention  given  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  booklet  address 
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AN  ACT  CREATING  A  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  AND  INSTITUTE 

CONDUCTORS 


I 


Section  1.  There  shall  be  and  is  hereby  constituted 
a  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors, 
which  shall  consist  of  six  members — three  men  and 
three  women — of  recognized  ability,  character,  pro- 
fessional training,  and  successful  experience  in 
teaching  or  in  supervising  schools,  to  be  designated 
as  Institute  Conductors,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  three  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  three  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  a  term  of  four  years.  AH  vacancies  oc- 
curring in  the  membership  of  said  board,  by  death  or 
resignation  or  othenvase,  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  shall  be  ex-ofificio 
chairman  of  said  board,  and  the  State  Supervisor  of 
Teacher  Training  and  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  for  the  Colored  Race  and  the  Chero- 
kee Indians  shall  be  ex-officio  secretary.  The  salary 
of  each  institute  conductor  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  at  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $2,500 
per  year  exclusive  of  expenses.  For  immoral  con- 
duct, incompetency,  failure  to  perform  duty,  or  other 
good  and  sufficient  cause,  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation may  remove  from  office  any  member  of  said 
Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors,  after 
due  notice  in  writing  to  said  member  of  the  charges, 
who  shall  be  given  at  least  five  days  to  appear 
and  answer  and  offer  evidence,  and  who  shall  have  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  the  courts  of  the  State. 

Sec  2.  Said  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute 
Conductors  shall  have  entire  control  of  examining, 
accrediting  without  examination,  and  certificating 
all  applicants  for  the  position  of  teacher,  principal, 
supervisor,  superintendent,  and  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  all  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  North  Carolina,  urban  and  rural,  and  no 
person  shall  be  employed  or  serve  in  said  schools 
as  teacher,  principal,  supervisor,  superintendent,  or 
assistant  superintendent  who  shall  not  be  certifi- 
cated for  such  position  by  said  board  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act:  Provided,  however,  that  the 
examination  and  certification  of  all  applicants  for 
second  and  third  grade  certificates  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  the  county  superintendent  of  each  county 
or  of  the  town  or  city  superintendent  of  each  town 
or  city  system  operated  under  special  act  or  char- 
ter. Said  board  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  examining,  accrediting  without  examination,  and 
certificating  all  such  applicants,  for  the  renewal  and 
extension  of  certificates,  and  for  the  issuance  of 
life  certificates.  No  certificate  issued  by  said  board 
shall  be  valid  until  approved  and  signed  by  the 
county  superintendent  of  the  county  or  the  city  su- 
perintendent of  the  city  in  which  the  examination 
of  the  holder  of  said  certificate  was  held,  or  in 
the  schools  of  which  the  holder  of  said  certificate,  if 


issued  without  examination,  applies  to  teach.  Any 
certificate  when  so  approved  by  said  countj'  or  city 
superintendent  shall  be  of  State-wide  validity,  and 
in  case  said  county  or  city  superintendent  shall  re- 
fuse to  approve  and  sign  any  such  certificate,  he 
shall  notify  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers and  Institute  Conductors  and  state  in  writ- 
ing the  reasons  for  such  refusal,  and  said  State 
Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors  shall 
have  the  right,  upon  apj^eal  by  the  holder  of  said  cer- 
tificate, to  review  and  investigate  and  finally  deter- 
mine the  matter. 

Sec.  3.  All  State  high  school  certificates,  fiveyear 
State  elementary  school  certificates,  and  first-grade 
county  certificates  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  this  act  shall  continue  in  force  until  the 
date  of  their  expiration  as  stated  in  each  certificate, 
after  which  the  present  holder  of  such  certificates 
shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors 
may  adopt  in  regard  to  the  issuance  or  renewal, 
with  or  without  examination,  of  certificates  of  the 
same  class.  Said  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute 
Conductors  shall  issue  to  all  city  superintendents, 
to  all  county  superintendents,  and  to  all  assistant 
superintendents  in  service  at  the  time  of  the  ratifi- 
cationof  this  act,  temporary  superintendents'  or  as- 
sistant superintendents'  certificates  without  exami- 
nation, and  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
renewal  and  extension  of  the  same,  and  in  case  of 
undoubted  fitness,  competency,  and  progressive  ef- 
ficiency, evidence  of  which  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  said  board,  it  shall  issue  to  all  such  su- 
perintendents and  assistant  superintendents  a  per- 
manent certificate  without  examination  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  said  board  may  adopt.  On 
or  before  uly  1,  1917,  the  superinteudeut  or  other 
supervising  officer  of  every  city,  town,  or  other  spe- 
cially chartered  school  that  now  has  power  and  au- 
thority to  elect  teachers  without  a  county  or  State 
certificate  shall  file  with  the  State  Board  of  Examin- 
ers and  Institute  Conductors  a  complete  list  of  the 
names  of  all  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors 
in  service  in  the  school  or  schools  under  his  super- 
vision during  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
together  with  a  certified  statement  from  them  and 
from  said  superintendent  or  supervising  officer  of 
the  qualifications,  preparation,  professional  training, 
and  teaching  experience  of  each,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  said  superintendent  or  supervising  of- 
ficer as  to  the  grade  of  certificate  to  which  each  is 
entitled.  Whereupon,  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
and  Institute  Conductors  may  authorize  and  cause 
to  be  issued  to  such  teachers,  principals,  and  super- 
visors, without  examination,  a  permanent  certificate 
of  the  grade  recommended,  subject,  however,  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  said  board  for  keeping  per- 
manent certificates  in  force. 

Sec.  4.     The  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Insti- 
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tute  Conductors  shall  prepare  questions  for  the  ex- 
aminations authorized  under  this  act,  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  cause 
lists  of  the  questions  so  prepared  to  be  printed,  and 
shall,  before  the  date  of  such  examination,  send  in 
sealed  packages,  not  to  be  opened  until  the  day  of 
examination,  to  each  superintendent  or  other  person 
appointed  to  conduct  said  examinations  in  the  va- 
rious counties  or  cities  of  the  State,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  such  lists.  The  second  Tuesday  in  April,  July, 
and  October  of  each  year  is  hereby  designated  for 
said  examinations,  which  may  be  continued  from  day 
to  day  for  three  successive  days,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  said  board  may  adopt,  but  not  ex- 
amination shall  commence  on  any  other  day  than 
the  first  day  of  each  period  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  no  examination  shall  be  held  at  any  other 
time :  Provided,  however,  that  said  board  may  in  its 
discretion  provide  for  special  examinations  to  be 
conducted  b.y  such  persons  as  it  may  appoint.  Said 
examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  the  county  su- 
perintendent of  each  county  for  all  applicants  in 
his  county,  and,  in  cities  and  towns  of  five  thousand 
or  more  inhabitants,  said  examinations  for  appli- 
cants for  j)ositions  in  the  schools  under  their  supei- 
vision  may  be  conducted  by  the  licensed  superin- 
tendents of  the  schools  in  said  cities  and  towns.  All 
examination  papers  shall  be  promptly  transmitted  to 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and 
Institute  Conductors.  All  examinations  of  applicants 
for  superintendents'  certificates  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may 
adopt  therefor.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  concerned,  said  board  may  grant  a 
temporary  certificate  or  permit  valid  in  the  county 
or  city  designated,  to  any  teacher  who  at  the  time 
of  the  last  preceding  examination  was  not  in  the 
State,  or  who  at  such  time  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  taking  the  exmiaination,  as  evidenced  by  the 
certificate  of  a  ph.ysician.  Such  temporary  certifi- 
cate or  permit,  however,  shall  be  valid  only  from  the 
date  of  issuance  to  the  date  on  which  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors  sahll  make 
their  report  upon  applicants  at  the  next  succeeding 
regular  examination,  and  no  such  temporary  certifi" 
eate  or  permit  shall  be  renewed. 

Sec.  5.  Said  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute 
Conductors  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  when  adjudged  by  it  to  be 
absolutely  necessary,  employ  competent  persons  to 
assist  in  the  reading  and  grading  of  examination 
papers,  and  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sons not  to  exceed  five  dollars  a  day  for  the  time 
employed,  to  be  paid  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
chairman  of  the  board  out  of  the  funds  provided  un- 
der this  act.  Said  board- is  authorized  to  employ  a 
stenographer  at  such  compensation  as  it  may  fix  and 
to  have  done  as  public  printing  by  the  State  Printer 
all  printing  necessai-y  for  its  work. 

Sec.  6.  After  July  1,  1917,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  board  of  trustees  or  school  committee  of 
any  public  school  that  receives  any  public  school 
money  from  county  or  State  to  employ  or  keep  in 
service  any  teacher,  supervisor,  principal,  superin- 
tendent or  assistant  superintendent  that  does  not 
hold  a  certificate  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Upon  notification  by  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners   and   Institute   Conductors  J:o   the   State 


Board  of  Education  or  to  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion that  any  school  committee  or  board  of  trus- 
tees is  employing  or  keeping  in  service  a  teacher, 
supervisor,  principal,  superintendent,  or  assistant  su- 
perintendent in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  said  State  Board  of  Education  shall  withhold 
from  such  county  any  and  all  appropriations  from 
the  State  Treasury  for  such  school,  and  said  county 
board  of  education  shall  withhold  from  said  school 
any  and  all  appropriations  from  the  county  school 
fund  until  the  law  has  been  complied  with.  The 
county,  town,  or  city  superintendent  or  other  offi- 
cial is  hereby  forbidden  to  approve  any  voucher  for 
salary  for  any  such  person  employed  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  county,  town,  or  city  schools  is  hereby  forbidden 
to  pay  out  of  the  school  fund  the  salary  of  any  such 
person. 

Sec.  7.  In  co-operation  with  the  Supervisor  of 
Teacher  Training  and  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  for  the  Colored  Race  and  for  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  said  board  shall  plan,  direct,  and 
supervise  the  work  of  said  schools,  and  shall  have 
general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  work  of  all 
teachers'  associations  and  reading  circles  and  of 
such  work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  profes- 
sional training  and  home  study  for  teachers. 

Sec.  8.  Said  Board  of  Examniers  and  Institute 
Conductors  shall  plan,  direct,  and  the  six  members 
of  the  board  designated  herein  as  Institute  onduc- 
tors,  shall  conduct,  biennially  in  each  county  in 
North  Carolina  a  county  teachers'  institute  for  not 
less  than  two  weeks  for  the  public  school  teachers 
of  said  county,  at  such  time  and  place  therein  as 
may  be  designated  by  said  board,  having  due  re- 
gard in  fixing  the  time  and  place  to  the  conven- 
ience of  the  teachers  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  county  board  of  education  and  county  superin- 
tendent. All  piiblie  school  teachers  of  the  State, 
rural  and  urban,  including  all  public  high  school 
teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and  superinten- 
dents, are  hereby  required  to  attend  biennially  some 
county  institute  continuously  for  two  weeks  or  some 
summer  school  for  teachers  accredited  by  said  board, 
continuously  for  one  entire  term  of  such  summer 
school,  unless  excusel  from  attenlance  by  said 
board  for  sickness. evidenced  by  the  certificate  of  a 
physician,  or  for  other  cause  adjudged  by  the  board 
to  be  providential.  Failure  to  attend  such  institute 
or  accredited  sununer  school,  unless  so  excused,  shall 
debar  any  person  so  failing  from  teaching  or  super- 
vising in  any  public  school,  high  school,  urban  or 
rviral,  until  such  person  shall  have  attended  some 
county  institute  or  summer  school  as  herein  required, 
and  said  board  is  authorized  to  cancel  the  certificate 
of  any  person  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Said  board  shall  provide  for 
separate  county  institutes  for  two  or  more 
counties  for  the  teachers  of  either  race,  and 
to  provide  for  holding  the  county  institute  of 
any  county  in  which  an  accredited  summer  school  is 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  said  summer  school. 
Said  board  is  hereby  authroized  to  employ  compe- 
tent negro  teachers  to  assist  in  conducting  the  coun- 
ty institutes  for  negro  teachers  and  to  fix  their  com- 
pensation, which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  act.  That  the  schedule  of  institutes 
shall  be  arranged  annually  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  regular  session  of  the  public  schools,  rural  or 
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urban,  in  any  county  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  county  board  of  education  or  the  trustees  of  ur- 
ban schools  operated  under  special  charters. 

Sec.  9.  There  shall  be  the  following  classes  of  first 
grade  certificates:  (1)  Superintendents'  and  Aissist- 
ant  Superintendents';  (2)  High  School  Principals'; 
(3)  High  School  Teachers';  (4)  Elementary  School 
Teachers';  (5)  Elementary  Supervisors',  and  (6) 
Special.  Said  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  In- 
stitute Conductors  may  subdivide  and  shall  define 
in  detail  the  different  classes  of  first  grade  certifi- 
cates, determine  the  time  of  their  duration  and  val- 
idity, prescribe  the  standards  of  scholarship  for 
same,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  examina- 
tion for  them  and  for  their  issuance,  and  their  re- 
newal or  extension. 

Sec.  10.     Any  person  who  purlions,  steals,  buys. 


receives,  or  sells,  gives  or  offers  to  buy,  give,  or 
sell  any  examination  question  or  copies  thereof  of 
any  examination  jjrovided  and  prepared  by  law  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  examination  for  which  they  shall 
have  been  prepared,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
or  imprisoned  or  both  in  the  discretion  of  the  csurt. 

Sec.  11.  (Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $25,000 
annually  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  other  ex- 
penses authorized  under  this  act.) 

Sec.  12.  Sections  4162  and  4167  of  chapter  89  of 
1905,  as  amended  by  the  General  Assemblies  sub- 
sequent to  1905,  and  all  other  laws  and  parts  of  laws 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  13.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  ratification. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE,  MAN- 
UAL TRAINING,  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Section  1.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  North 
arolina  shall  appoint  a  commission,  said  commission 
to  serve  without  compensation,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  prepare  courses  of  study  in  agriculture,  manual 
training,  and  home  economics  for  the  public  schools 
of  the  State ;  and  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  printed  in  bulletin  form, 
said  bulletins  to  be  used  in  all  of  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina  as  supplementary  texts  and  guides 
in  teaching  these  subjects.  These  bidletins  shall  con- 
tain courses  of  study  and  readily  usable  outlines  in 
nature  study,  soils  and  soil  fertility,  crop  production 
and  management,  gardening  and  fruit  growing,  live- 
stock farming,  including  dairying  and  poultry  rais- 
ing, forestry,  grading,  packing  and  shipping  farm 
products ;  manual  'training ;  hom^  economics,  in- 
cluding domestic  art  and  domestic  science ;  together 
with  suggestions  for  rural  organization,  community 
building,  and  rural  life  development. 

Sec.  2.  These  courses  shall  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  to-wit :  A  course  for  the  elementary  schools 
and  a  course  for  the  high  schools.  These  two  major 
groups  may  be  subdivided  as  the  commission  deems 
wise. 

Provided,  that  the  subject  matter  in  each  division 
and  subdivision  shall  be  adapted  to  the  proper  grade. 

Provided  further,  that  in  the  courses  of  agricul- 
ture, manual  training,  and  home  economics  provi- 
sions be  made,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  for  the  veri- 
fication and  demo'nstration  of  the  principles  taught 
in  the  class-room. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  taught  in  the  class-room, 
the  commission  shall  prepare  and  prescribe  a  system 
of  credits,  whereby  boys  and  girls  shall  receive 
school  credits  for  work  done  outside  of  school  hours 
upon  the  farm  and  in  the  home. 

Provided,  that  said  system  be  worked  out  in  co- 
operation with  an  in  recognition  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  credits  obtaining  for  work  done  in  the  class- 
room as  a  regular  part  of  school  instruction. 

Sec.  4.  The  commission  herein  provided  for  shall 
fix  the  minimum  time  to  be  given  to  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,    manual   training,    and   home    economis 


in  all  of  the  grades ;  furthermore,  the  coirunission 
shall  have  in  mind,  in  preparing  these  regulations, 
the  oneteacher  school,  the  two-  and  three-teacher 
school,  the  four-  and  five-teacher  school,  and  all 
other  regularly  arganized  graded  schools  as  dis- 
tinct types,  for  which  this  material  is  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  require 
more  grades  to  be  taught  in  any  school  than 
are  now  taught  as  required  by  the  public  school 
laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Provided  further,  that  all  boys  shall  be  required 
to  have  books  and  attend  all  recitations  in  agricul- 
ture and  nianual  training,  and  that  all  girls  shall 
be  required  to  have  books  and  attend  all  recitations 
in  home  economics,  when  they  are  taking  said 
courses. 

Provided  further,  that  this  shall  not  be  construed 
to  exclude  boys  from  taking  home  economics  or  girls 
from  taking  agriculture  and  manual  training,  if 
they  so  desire. 

Sec.  5.  Schools  operating  in  towns  of  a  popu- 
lation of  two  thousand  or  more  may  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  permission  granted 
such  schools  through  their  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion, when  said  boards  have  made  proper  applica- 
tion for  their  schools  to  be  in  this  wise  relieved. 

Provided,  that  this  commission  shall  prepare 
courses  of  study  in  home  gardening,  school  garden- 
ing, manual  training,  and  home  economics  suited  to 
the  needs  of  such  schools. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  education  of  any  county  in 
North  Carolina  may  secure  by  donation,  purchase, 
or  condemnation  proceedings,  or  through  leasage, 
one  or  more  acres  of  land,  adjacent  to  or  near  any 
school  site,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  and  demon- 
strating the  principles  taught  in  the  class-room,  im- 
der  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  commission 
may  prescribe. 

Sec.  7.  The  bulletins  on  agriculture,  manual  train- 
ing, and  home  economics  shall  be  published  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  as  provided  in  this  act, 
and  printed  by  the  State  Printer  as  State  printing, 
and  shall  be  furnished  to  the  teachers  of  the  State 
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without  cost,  and  to  the  children  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  the  actiial  cost  of  printing  and  distributing. 
Sec.  8.  All  teachers  offering  to  teach  any  grade 
above  the  third  in  any  rural  school  in  North  Caro- 
lina shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  subjects  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  and 
home  economics,  insofar  as  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects  applies  to  their  respective  grades,  not  later 
than  twelve  months  after  said  bulletins,  upon  which 
the  work  in  the  respective  grades  is  based,  shall 
have  been  issued.  Furthermore,  the  bulletinss  herein 
provided  for  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  course  of 
study  in  summer  schools  for  teachers,  conducted  at 
the  various  State  institutions.  Also,  that  the  bulle- 
tins provided  for  herein  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  teachers'  reading  circle  and  teachers'  institute 
work  of  the  State.  In  addition,  each  and  every 
county  superintendent  in  the  State,  together  with 
the  vState  Board  'of  Exauainers,  is  herewith  em- 
powered   to    require    satisfactory    evidence,    by    ex- 


amination or  otherwise,  of  the  ability  of  every 
teacher,  in  every  county,  to  teach  the  subject  matter 
contained  in  the  bulletins  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  9.  That  each  and  every  public  school  in 
North  Carolina  shall  teach  agriculture,  manual 
training,  and  home  economics  unless  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  this  act  by  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  five. 

Sec.  10.  Each  and  every  county  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  North  Carolina  shall  report 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
within  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  school 
in  his  county,  as  to  whether  or  not  such  courses  as 
are  herein  provided  for  are  being  taught. 

Sec.  11.  That  ten  copies  be  sent  to  every  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Sec.  12.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force  from 
and  after  its  ratication. 


OTHER  SCHOOL  LAWS  ENACTED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  1917 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO  SECURE 
A  SIXTH   MONTHS'   SCHOOL   TERM 

The  Constitution  now  requires  the  counties  to 
maintain  a  four  months'  school  term.  But  m  order 
to  give  the  people  a  chance  to  make  a  six-months' 
term  compulsory  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
people  to  vote  on  an  amendment  at  the  next  general 
election  to  change  the  constitutional  requirement 
from  four  months  to  six  months. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  ADULT 
ILLITERATES. 

A  law  was  enacted  appropriating  .$2.5.000  annually 
for  two  years  to  teach  adult  illiterates.  It  provides 
that  the  State  Board  shall  duplicate  any  amount 
raised  by  any  county  or  community  for  the  conduct 
of  any  school  for  teaching  illiterates  over  fourteen 
years- of  age,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  month 
with  an  enrollment  of  not  less  than-fen  pupils.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  is  empowered  to  use  $5,- 
000  of  the  appropriation  for  the  organization  and 
direction  of  said  work. 


AN  ACT  TO   IMPROVE   SOCIAL   AND   EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONDITIONS  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

This  law  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  pro- 
vide for  a  series  of  rural  entertainments,  varying  in 
number  and  cost  and  consisting  of  moving  pictures, 
selected  for  their  entertaining  and  educational 
values,  which  entertainments  may  be  given  in  the 
rural  school  houses  of  the  State  as  herein  provided: 
The  cost  shall  be  borne,  one-third  by  the  State  and 
two-thirds  by  the  county  or  the  community.  The 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  co-operate  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  entertainments.  $2.5,000  is  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose. 


THE  NE'W  METHODS  OF  ELECTING  COUNTY 
BOARDS. 

The  new  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  nomi- 
nated in  the  year  1918  and  biennially  thereafter,  at 


the  party  primaries  or  conventions,  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  other  county  of- 
ficers are  nominated,  a  candidate  or  candidates,  by 
each  political  party  of  the  State,  for  member  or 
members  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  take 
the  place  of  member  or  members  of  said  board  whose 
term  next  expires. 

It  provides  further  that  the  names  of  such  per- 
sons so  nominated  in  each  county  shall  de  duly  cer- 
tified by  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, within  ten  days  after  their  nomination  is 
declared  by  said  County  Board  of  Elections,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  present  all  such  names 
to  the  next  General  Assembly.  It  shall  then  be  the 
duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  elect  one  or  more 
of  the  candidates  so  nominated.  The  term  of  ofSce 
of  such  member  elected  by  the  General  Assmbly 
shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  of  the  year 
in  which  he  is  elected. 

All  vacancies  causedby  death  or  resignation  are 
to  be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  said  County 
Board  of  Education  until  the  meeting  of  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 


CREATING  A  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMIS- 
MISSION. 

A  State  Educational  Commission  was  created  con- 
sisting of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  the  term  of  office  of  two  years.  The  duties 
of  the  commission  are  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  school  laws  of  the  entire  public  school  system 
of  the  State,  a  careful  surve.y  of  existing  educa- 
tion conditions  and  a  co-operative  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  educational  systems  of  other  States ; 
to  modify  the  public  schools  laws  of  the  State ;  and 
to  make  recommendations  of  such  amendments, 
changes  and  additions  to  the  school  laws  as  in  its 
opinion  may  be  needed. 

The  commission  is  authorized  to  investigate  the 
methods  and  costs  of  supplying  text-books  to  the 
public  schools  of  this  and  other  States,  and  also  to 
report  on  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  State 
printing  plant  for  the  purpose  of  printing  text-books 
and  doing  the  other  printing  of  the  State.  More- 
over, it  is  empowered  to  investigate  public  school 
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teachers  pensions  in  the  several  States;  and  to  call 
to  its  aid  without  expense  to  the  State,  public  or 
provide  foundations  such  as  the  Carnegie  lioard  or 
the  General  Education  Board-  of  the  National  De- 
partment of  Education;  which  may  assist  in  making 
a  State  survey  or  in  securing  other  information 
:-.pecified  in  the  act. 

OTHER  SCHOOL  LEGLISLATION. 


Free  Text-Books  for  Dependent  Children  of  Ran- 
dolph County. 

To  Randolph  C'ounty  belongs  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing first  in  the  State  to  furnish  free  school  books. 
The  distribution  of  the  books  is  confined  to  depen- 
dent children  receiving  instruction  from  the  first 
to  the  seventh  grades,  inclusive.  The  act  requires 
the  county  commissioners  to  furnish  the  necessary 
text-books,  to  be  paid  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
county. 

Dependent  children  under  the  act  are  construed  to 
mean  all  such  children  as  have  no  estate  or  other 
means  with  which  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
necessary  books,  and  whose  parents,  guardian  or 
other  person  standing  in  the  relation  of  parent,  have 
not  the  means  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary 
books. 

State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  Created. 

For  the  purpose  of  accepting  the  provision  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Educational  bill,  provid- 
ing for  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  government 
with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  education  in 
agriculture  and  the  trades  and  industries,  and  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects,  a 
State  board  of  vocational  education  was  created, 
said  board  to  consist  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  and  the 
director  of  the  agricultural  extension  service  of  the 
State.  This  board  is  to  administer  the  funds  accru- 
ing to  the  State  under  the  Federal  act. 

Nashville  Township  Compelled  to  Appoint  Women 
Trustees. 

The  people  of  Nashville  township,  Nash  County, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
women  as  school  trustees  and  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Ross  directing  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Nash  County  to  appoint  not  less  than  two 
women  as  members  of  the  school  committee  or  school 
trustees  for  the  district  comprised  by  the  township 
of  Nashville,  became  a  law.  « 

Compulsory  Physical  Examination  of   School   Chil- 
dren 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
prepare  and  distribute  to  the  teachers  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  instructions  and  rules 
for  the  pliysical  examination  of  the  children  attend- 
ing the  schools.  It  'is  made  incumbent  on  (the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  have  these  instructions 
explained  to  all  the  teachres  by  a  physician. 

Upon  receiving  the  instructions  and  rules  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  make  a  physical 
examination  of  ever.y  child  attending  school  and  en- 
ter on  cards  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 


a  record  of  such  examination.  The  examinations 
are  to  be  made  at  the  time  directed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  It  is  required  that  every  child 
be  examined  at  least  once  every  three  years. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  directed  to  designate 
in  each  county  a  physician  to  whom  the  record 
cards  made  out  by  the  teacher  shall  be  sent.  In 
case  a  county  has  a  whole  time  health  officer  he  is 
designated  by  law. 

In  case  of  serious  defects  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  physician  to  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
such  child  to  bring  the  child  before  the  physicians 
for  thorough  examination.  Failure  to  respond  to 
this  request  is  made  a  misdemeanor. 

The  physician  is  to  receive  sixty  cents  for  each 
child  examined,  to  be  paid  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners. The  whole  time  health  officer  is  to  receive 
no  additional  compensation  for  making  the  exami- 
nations. 

After  examinations  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
physician  to  advise  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
treatment  that  oiight  to  be  given  to  the  child. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  are  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  with  physicians  and  dentists  in  each 
county  to  treat  the  school  children  found  upon  such 
examinations  to  have  physical  defects,  upon  a  re- 
duced scale  of  fees;  if  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
can  be  made  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  authorized 
to  pay  twenty  per  cent  of  such  reduced  cost  of  treat- 
ment, provided  the  county  commissioners  will  pay 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  such  treatment. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  treatment  of 
children  found  to  be  defective  $10,000  or  so  much 
as  is  needed  is  appropriated. 

A  Misdemeanor  to  Desecrate  the  U.  S.  Flag. 

The  desecration,  multilation  or  improper  use  of 
the  United  States  flag  is  made  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $^0.  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  30  days.  The  party  violat- 
ing the  law  shall  also  forfeit  a  penalty  of  $.50  for 
each  ofifense  to  be  recovered  with  costs  in  a  civil 
action,  or  suit  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  and 
such  action  or  suit  may  be  brought  by  and  in  the 
name  of  any  citizen  or  this  State,  and  such  penalty 
when  collected,  les  sthe  cost  and  expenses  of  the 
action  or  suit,  shall  be  paid  one-half  to  the  person 
suing  and  one-half  to  the  school  fund  of  the  county 
in  which  the  suit  is  brought.  Two  or  more  penalties 
may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  the  same  action. 


The  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
a  gift  of  $180,000  for  a  library  building  and  the  Pea- 
body  trustees  have  provided  for  a  permanent  an- 
nual expenditure  utdou  the  library  of  $10,000.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Peabody  Teachers  College  to 
establish  one  of  the  best  libraries  for  teachers  in 
the  United  States.  The  library  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Peabody  Teachers  College  by  the  Pea- 
body Normal  and  the  I^niversity  of  Nashville  is  said 
to  have  been  for  many  years  the  oldest,  largest,  and 
best  teachers'  library  in  the  country. 


Watch  the  date  on  your  label  and  renew  yoiu-  sub- 
scription promptly. 
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A  TENTATIVE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


We  are  beginning  in  this  issue  the  outline  and  dis- 
cussion of  a  course  of  study  of  tlie  elementary 
grammar  and  high  school  grades.  The  outline  of 
the  tirst  grade  appears  in  this  issue.  It  is  a  tenta- 
tive outline  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the  Durham 
city  schools.  We  are  inviting  discussions  and  critic- 
isms from  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents. 
and  are  not  named  because  they  are  considered  the 
best.  Therefore,  we  are  not  seeking  a  discussion  as 
to  the  best  texts  to  use.  Our  purpose  is  to  bring 
out  the  best  thought  on  what  a  course  of  study 
shoidd  contain  and  what  should  be  accomplished 
in  each  grade.  All  criticisms  should  be  sent  to  the 
Editor  of  North  Carolina  Education  or  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Durham  City  Schools.  In  the 
May  issue  we  shall  publish  the  outline  of  the  second 
grade. 

DURHAM  CITY  SCHOOLS— COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Reading. 

Reading,  for  the  teacher,  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  The  mechanical  and  the  interpretative.  In 
the  first  year,  the  teacher  must  deal  with  these  two 
phases  as  with  two  subjects. 

It  is  clear  that  no  child  can  be  a  good  reader  until 
he  is  able  to  master  the  mechanical  phase  (mastery 
of  phonetic  elements,  word  recognition,  phrase  rec- 
ognition). It  is  equally  clear  that  the  calling  of 
words  in  a  consecutive  order  is  not  necessarily  good 
reading. 

Success  in  the  teaching  of  reading  depends  largely 
upon  the  interest  of  the  teacher.  There  are  very 
few  primers  or  first  readers  which  are  interesting 
in  themselves.  It  is  only  when  the  teacher  puts 
life  and  interest  in  them  that  she  meets  with  suc- 
cess. 

Books — "The    Aldine    Primer,"    "The    Aldine    First 
Reader." 

These  are  the  two  basal  books  for  use  in  the  first 
year.  The  manual  "Learning  to  Read"  gives  de- 
tailed plans  for  developing  both  phases  of  reading 
and  for  much  of  the  language.  This  should  be  fol- 
lowed as  nearly  as  possible. 

When  the  pupils  have  gained  sufficient  power  they 
will  be  given  "supplementary  readers." 

The  phonetic  and  word  drills  should  be  carried 
on  each  day,  even  after  the  basal  readers  have  been 
completed.  The  pupils  can  b  made  independent  only 
by  using  daily  the  knowledge  acquired  from  the 
charts.  It  is  not  enough  for  pupils  to  blend  words 
from  the  chart,  they  should  apply  the  phonetics 
learned  to  all  new  words. 

Requirements  for  Promotion  to  Second  Grade. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  The  Aldine  Primer,  The 

Aldine  First  Reader,  At  Least  Four  Supple- 

plementary  Readers. 

The  pupils  should  recognize  and  be  able  to  write 
from  dictation  the  following:  (The  teacher  using 
the  key  words  in  dictation) — 

The  constants,  the  short  vowels,  the  longer  vowels 
— ee,  y,  old,  ay,  all,  ew  (\i),  ew  (oo),  ow  (how),  ow 
(o),  00,  00,  ight,  ea,  ea,  ai,  aw,  ar,  air,  are  (bare), 
o,  oa,  ir,  er.  oy,  th.  sh,  c  (ice),  age-g. 

The  pupils  should  be  able  to  read  any  word  com- 


posed of  these  phonetic  facts,  the  word,  if  a  long 
^one,  being  divided  into  syllables. 

They  should  be  able  to  read  intelligently,  smooth- 
ly, with  good  expression  and  in  a  pleasing  tone  of 
voice. 

Readers  for  First  Year. 

Basal — Aldine  Reading  and  Phonic  Chart,  Aldine 
Primer,  Aldine  First  Reader. 

Additional  Readers — Free  and  Treadwell  Primer,  Pro- 
gressive Read — I,  Riverside — I,  In  Fableland,  Story 
Hour — I,  Wide  Awake — I,  Howe  Reader — I. 

Supplementary — When  Mollie  Was  Six — White.  The 
Petter  Rabbit  and  Benjamin  Bunny  Stories — Potter. 
Oriole  Stories — Lane.  Reynard,  The  Fox.  The  Adven- 
ture of  Mabel   (Peck). 

Language. 

The  careful  teacher  will  watch  not  only  the  for- 
mal language  lesson,  but  also  the  utterances  of  the 
pupils  in  all  of  their  work.    The  aims  are — 

(1)  Free  Expression. 

(2)  Correct  Expression. 

The  first  work  is  to  make  the  child  feel  at  ease — 
the  material  to  be  used  is  the  child's  own  experiences 
and  observations.  The  lessons  are  conversational 
and  very  informal.  Free  expression  must  not  be 
hampered  by  correcting  errors,  unless  the  correction 
can  be  made  in  an  unobtrusive  manner. 

Story  work — the  telling  of  good  stories  by  the 
teacher,  the  reproduction  and  dramatization  of  these 
stories  by  the  pupils — should  begin  as  early  in  the 
year  as  possible.  Suitable  verses  are  to  be  mem- 
orized, and  language  games  for  the  correction  of 
errors  are  to  be  played. 

Oral  Language  Work. 

Original  Expression — 1.  Conversation  Exercises.  2. 
Observation  Exercises.  3.  Story  Telling:  (a)  Repro- 
duction,     (b)   Creations  of  Fancy. 

Imitative  Expression — 1.  Memory  Work.  2.  Drama- 
tization.     3.      Language   Games. 

Written  Work — 1.  Single  Sentence  Work.  2.  Copy- 
ing.    3.     Dictation. 

3.     General  Work — 1.     Word  Cards.     2.     Letter  Cards. 

Requirements  for  Promotion — Ability. 

1.  To  answer  a   question  with   a   complete   sentence. 

2.  To  reproduce  three  stories  intelligently. 

3.  To  tell  an  original  story  from  a  picture. 

4.  To  recite  from  memory  four  poems:  (a)  Sleep, 
Baby,  Sleep;  (b)  The  Little  Plant;  (c)  What  Does  Lit- 
tle  Birdie   Say?      (d)    The  Swing-. 

5.  To  take  part  in  draniatization. 

6.  To  write  an  qriginal  sentence,  using  capital  letters 
and  period. 

7.  To  copy  sentences  and  make  original  sentences 
with  word  cards,  using  capital  letters  and  period. 

8.  To  write  pupil's  name,  town. 

Suggested  List  of  Stories. 

All  of  the  good  and  suitable  stories  are  not  in 
this  list,  but  all  of  these  are  good  and  well  stilted 
to  the  ages  of  the  pupils  usually  found  in  the  first 
grade.  The  poems  of  Field,  Riley,  Stevenson,  Sher- 
man and  others  may  also  be  used  to  advantage. 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  Three  Bears,  The  Gingerbread 
Boy.    Tom    Thumb,    The    Brother    Pigs. 

"Cinderella" — (Teaching  the  Triumph  of  Right).  The 
Big  Brother — (Teaching  Cleanliness).  Hero  of  Haarlem, 
How  Cedric  Became  a  Knight — (Teaching  Heroism). 
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The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,  The  Dis- 
contented Weathervane,  The  Little  Pine  Tree — (Teach- 
ing  Contentment).  ' 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse — (Teaching  Gratitude). 

Rumpelstelskin — (  Teaching   Greed) . 

Charlotte  and  the  Ten  Dwarfs,  The  Little  Red  Hen, 
Mother   Holle — (Teaching   Industry). 

Snow  White  and  Rose  Red,  House  in  the  Woods,  Why 
Evergreen  Trees  Keep  their  Leaves — (Teaching  Kind- 
ness to  Animals) . 

Raggyling,  Half  Chick — (Teaching  Obedience). 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  The  Neat  Little  Mouse — 
(Teaching  Perseverance). 

The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker,  Blind  Man  and  the 
Lame  Man — (Teaching  Service). 

The   Honest  Woodman — (Teaching   Truthfulness). 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang — (Teaching  Unselfishness). 

Apple  Seed  John — (Teaoliing  Usefulness). 

Fables. 

The  Pox  and  the  Grapes. 
The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 
The   Ant   and    the   Dove. 
The  Wolf  and  the  Kid. 
The  Blue  Wolf. 
The  Dog  and  His  Shadow. 

Appropriate  stories  should  be  used  in  the  eelebra- 
tion  of  the  National  Holidays. 

Bible  Stories. 

Noah  and  the  Ark. 

The   Story   of  Joseph. 

Childhood  of  Moses. 

The  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Strength  of  Samson. 

The  Story  of  Jonah. 

Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den. 

The  Christmas  Story. 

The  Easter  Story. 

Feeding  the   Five   Thousand. 

The  Good  Shepherd. 

The  Good  Samaritan. 

Any  Sunday  School  Publishinji;  House  will  send  an 
outline  of  the  Primary  Grade  Series  of  Internation- 
al Lessons.  These  lessons  are  well  adapted  for  this 
period. 

Avoid  using  Biblical  legends,  which  often  appear 
in  story  collections.  The  Bible  is  a  wonder  book- 
in  itself  and  does  not  need  man  made  legends  to 
make  it  more  interesting. 

Spelling. 

First  year  spelling  is  a  continuation  of  phonetic 
study  and  an  application  of  the  phonetic  facts  al- 
ready learned.  Some  of  the  words  in  the  course  are 
unphonetic,  but  these  are  not  the  rule. 

Text  Book — The  Aldine  Speller — Part  One.  First 
Year's  Work — Pages   1   to   18. 

Fidl  information  concerning  the  method  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Manual  "Learning  to  Read"— 
pages  63,  64,  65,  66;  also  pages  196,  197,  198,  199. 

Be  sure  the  pupils  know  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet "by  sound"  as  well  as  by  name. 

1.  Dictate  the  alphabet  "by  sound",  pupils  writ- 
ing the  letters  on  the  board. 

2.  Call  the  sound  of  the  letter,  then  the  name  of 
the  letter;  pupils  write.  (Be  sure  the  pupil  has 
the  correct  sound  connected  with  the  name.) 

3.  Dictate  names  of  letters,  pupils  write  and  give 
sound. 

4.  Teach  alphabet  in  order. 


5.  See  that  the  pupil  applies  his  knowledge  of 
phonics  to  every  phonetic  word. 

6.  As  each  "series"  occurs,  teach  inipils  to  spell 
family  name,  as  sun — un. 

Arithmetic. 

The  work  in  arithmetic  is  largely  oral  and  inci- 
dental to  the  other  studies.  The  counting  of  real 
things  play  an  important  part  in  the  work  at  first. 
Count  the  children  in  rows,  in  the  room,  the  boys, 
•the  girls,  those  with  pink  ribbons,  and  tan  shoes, 
in  fact  everything  which  can  be  counted.  Also  call 
for  groups  of  objects  as  four  erasers,  three  pieces  of 
crayon,  etc. 

AVhen  this  number  idea  becomes  more  or  less  fami- 
liar, give  a  symbol  to  represent  the  group — teach 
0,  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  as  a  regular  writing  lesson. 
When  0  to  100  has  been  learned  slowly  build  up  to 
1000. 

In  order  that  a  child  may  have  an  understanding 
of  number  relations,  he  mtist  use  numbers.  The  coun- 
try child  counts  the  chickens,  the  eggs,  etc.  He 
measures  the  milk,  weighs  the  butter,  measures  the 
apples.  The  city  child  uses  numbers  very  little,  ex- 
cept possibly  to  make  change.  To  make  up  for  de- 
ficiency in  modern  child  life,  the  teacher  must  give 
contact  with  real  things ;  grouping,  separating,  mul- 
tiplying and  dividing.  Numerous  problems  concern- 
ing every  day  affairs  and  involving  small  numbers 
should  be  solved  orally. 

For  example:  John  has  two  yellow  apples  and 
Mary  has  one  red  apple  (produce  apples).  How 
many  have  both?  Answer:  If  John  has  two  yellow 
apples  and  Mary  has  one  red  apple,  both  have  three 
apples. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  ,it  is  desirable  that 
the  pupils  should  be  able  to  count,  recognize,  and 
write 

0  to  100 ;  100  to  0  by  1  's. 
0  to  100  to  5's  and  10 's; 
and  to  solve  simple  problems  involving  small  num- 
bers. 

Nature  Study. 

September — Wild  flowers  are  to  be  brought  in  by 
pupils.  Names  and  places  of  growth  are  to  be 
learned,  goldenrod.  Autumn  fruits — apple,  pear — • 
are  to  be  studied. 

October — Names  of  common  trees  should  be  learn- 
ed, especially  those  on  or  near  the  school  playground 
and  those  in  pupils'  own  yard.  Trees  are  to  be 
distinguished  by  shape,  bark,  leaves,  fruit.  Corn — 
its  growth  and  uses. 

November — Migration  of  birds — sparrows.  Heat- 
ing our  homes,  schools, — fuel,  wood,  coal.  Vegeta- 
bles— summer,  winter.     Seeds — seed  distribution. 

December — The  winter  season — frost,  ice.  Win- 
ter clothing — sheep,  shepherd — the  dog.  Evergreen 
trees — the  cedar. 

January — Weather  record — teach  weather  signals. 
Snow.    The  Stars.    The  cat. 

February — Tree  study— leaf  buds— bloom  buds. 
Look  on  bare  trees  for  cocoons.  The  winds.  Swell- 
ing bud,s — note  swelling  buds  on  twigs  kept  in  school 

room. 

« 

March — Home  gardens,  preparation  of  soil — tools, 
conditions  for  growth;  rain,  sunshine,  loose  earth, 
freedom  from  weeds.     Contents  of  a  garden — use- 
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fnl,  beautiful.  Return  of  birds — names  of  common 
birds  learned,  pictures  shown — bluebird. 

April — The  violet — txee  blossoms.  The  lily — 
bulbs — watch  root  growth.  Moths  and  butterflies. 
Robin. 

May — The  bees,  the  clover,  the  dandelions,  reports 
from  home  gardens. 

The  aim  of  nature  study  is  not  to  make  scientists 
but  observers.  As  a  child  becomes  better  acquainted 
with  his  environment  and  with  the  natural  pheno- 
mena about  him  he  has  a  keener  pleasure  in  living. 

Xo  teacher  should  attempt  to  teach  any  topic 
until  she  has  verified  her  knowledge  of  that  topic. 

ilauy  of  the  so-called  nature  stories  are  the  pro- 
duct of  some  one's  imagination,  and  are  very  mis- 
leading if  not  absolutely  untrue. 

History  and  Civics — First  Year. 

These  subjects  are  taught  through  conversations, 
observations,  celebrations  and  stories.  Aim — to 
awaken  the  child  to  the  fact  that  he  is  only  a  part 
of  a  community  which  is  interdependent. 

Through  stories  and  celebrations  set  before  him 
high  ideals  and  noble  deeds  to  inspire  him  to  his 
best  efforts  for  himeelf  and  for  others. 

1.  Home  life — father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
each  dependent  on  the  other. 

2.  School  life — organization,  principal,  teachers, 
pupils,  janitor,  each  dependent  on  the  other. 

3.  Communit.y  life — grocer,  merchant,  postman, 
policeman,  etc.,  each  dependent  on  the  other. 

Rules  of  the  home,  the  school,  the  town — rules  of 
a  town  called  laws.  Laws  or  rules ;  reason  for. 
How  we  may  have  a  good  home,  a  good  school,  a 
good  town. 

National  Holidays. 

1.  Thanksgiving. 

2.  Christmas. 

3.  Washington's   Birthday. 

4.  Easter. 

5.  Flag  Day. 

6.  Memorial  Day. 

Art — Aim — The  aim  of  art  work  in  the  first  grade 
is  to  give  instruction  that  shall : 

I.  Develop  ability  to  use  drawing  as  a  common 

means  of  expression. 

II.  Train  taste  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts. 

III.  Develop  ability  to  use  simple  tools  of  con- 
struction in  a  practical  manner. 

With  this  aim  in  view,  the  teacher  should  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  children  can 
learn  to  draw  sufficiently  well  for  purposes  of  ordi- 
nary practical  expression  with  pencil  and  brush,  and 
can  be  led  to  appreciate  what  is  good  taste  as  readi- 
ly and  generally  as  they  can  progress  in  other  stu- 
dies of  the  school  curriculum ;  and  that  special  tal- 
ent is  no  more  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  ele- 
mentary drawing  than  in  elementary  language  or 
mathematics. 

Object  Drawing  and  Illustration — Study  and  draw 
a  few  typical  forms  familiar  to  the  children — as  a 
house,  chair,  table,  tree,  toys  and  flowers.  Have 
the  children  draw  at  first,  Avith  the  teacher,  line  by 
line  upon  the  blackboard  or  on  large  paper;  later 
have  them  draw  from  memory.  Similar  to  other 
first  grade  work  these  are  elements  which  when  once 
learned  may  be  varied  as  occasion  demands  and  com- 
bined to  form  pictures  illustrating  the  life  about  the 


children  or  stories  they  know.  Seek  to  express 
onlj-  general  characteristics  of  shape  and  proportion 
in  large  drawings  which  show  the  flat,  profile  ap- 
pearance of  objefets  with  no  attempt  to  represent  the 
third  dimension. 

Construction  and  Design — Construct  of  paper  such 
simple  forms  as  chairs,  tables,  baskets  and  boxes  de- 
veloped from  the  square,  oblong  and  circle,  folded, 
cut  and  pasted.  Teach  the  meaning  of  square,  circle 
oblong,  edge,  corner,  vertical,  horizontal.  Teach 
cutting  to  straight  and  curved  lines  and  free  cut- 
ting of  familiar  forms.  Make  gifts,  greeting  cards 
and  invitations  for  special  occasions  as  Christmas 
and  exhibit  days.  Decorate  simple  gifts  as  baskets 
and  cards  with  units  combined  to  form  borders  and 
surface  designs  of  harmonious  colors.  Cut  letters 
and  figures  and  combine  these  to  make  the  alphabet 
and  posters.  Teach  pupils  to  use  the  straight  edge 
for  drawing  lines. 

Color — Since  all  people  are  designers  in  color  in 
that  all  are  constantly  choosing  clothing  and  home 
furnishings  color  study  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Therefore,  teach  names  and  recognition  of  six  spec- 
trum colors :  Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and 
violet.  Name  and  collect  objects  of  similar  colors. 
Use  harmonious  colors  in  all  design  and  construc- 
tion problems. 

Centers  of  Interest — Let  all  art  work  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  life  of  the  child  by  constant 
correlation  with  other  studies  in  a  series  of  lessons 
presented  about  definite  centers  of  interest.  The 
following  table  presents  a  year's  work  in  general 
under  possible  centers  of  interest : 


Centers  of  Subject 

Months  Interest  Correlations 

Sept.        The    Home  Civics 

Oct.  Nature  „   ,  _,    , 

Drawing  ^-^t""  Study 

Nov.         Thanksgiving  History 

Dec.        Christmas  History 
Jan.           Tots — 

Story  niustration  Language 
Feb.         Valentine — 

Historic  Days  History 
March      Nature 


Drawing 


Nature  Study 
Language 


Story  Illustration 
April       Nature 

Drawing        Mature  Study 

Story  Illustration  Language 

May  Nature 


Drawing 
Story  Illustration 


Nature  Study 
Language 


Emphasis 
or   Aims 
Learning  use  of  tools 

Color   Study 
Color — 

Object    Drawing 
Construction 
Design 

Object   Drawing 
Illustration 
Illustration 
Design 

Object    Drawing 
Illustration 
Color 

Object    Drawing 
'  Illustration 
Color 

Object  Drawing 
Illustration 
Color 


PAY  TWELVE  MONTHS  A  YEAR. 

This  magazine  believes  that  the  teachers  of  the 
State  want  a  twelve-month-pay  law.  They  have  a 
right  to  a  monthly  stipend  such  as  all  other  State 
employees  receive.  If  to  parcel  out  the  salary  in 
eight  payments  is  just  as  good  and  better  than 
tAvelve  payments,  why  do  all  school  officials,  made 
up  of  principals  and  superintendents,  arrange  their 
pay  in  twelve  months?  If  $640  were  divided  by 
12  and  not  by  8,  it  might  perhaps  become  apparent 
that  the  grocery  boy  and  the  stenographer  are  bet- 
ter paid  than  the  teacher.  As  far  as  we  know 
the  only  employee  of  the  municipality,  county  or 
state,  whose  salary  is  subject  to  paring  is  that  of 
the  school  teacher. — Arizona  Teacher. 


The  date  on  your  address  label  shows  the  month 
with  which  your  subscription  expires.  Watch  it  and 
renew  promptly  so  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
copy. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


HELPS  IN  TEACHING  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Ally  teacher  of  history  who  will  encouraged  pa- 
rallel reading  by  raising  the  daily  grade  of  his  pu" 
nils  will  be  surprised  at  the  results  accomplished. 
To  imniature  pupils  (or  to  pupils  who  have  read 
very  little)  such  books  as  Kingley's  "Heroes," 
"The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,"  Baldwin's 
"Fifty  Famous  Stories,"  Lamb's  ''Tales  of  Shake- 
speare," etc.,  should  be  given.  Older  and  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  will  sometimes  choose  the  novels  of 
Thackery,  Dickens,  Stevenson,  and  other  authors. 
The  teacher  will  find  that  the  advanced  pupils  will 
soon  be  reading  for  pleasure,  while  others  will  be 
reading  largely  to  raise  their  grades.  This  year 
we  have  eighty-six  pupils  in  English  history,  and  six- 
ty-nine have  raised  their  daily  grades  five  points 
by  doing  parallel  reading  during  the  month  just 
passed. — Southern  School  News. 

TESTING  A  CLASS  IN  LANGUAGE. 

A  concrete  example  of  class  period  ineff^iciency 
was  a  sixth  grade  in  language  dealing  with  the 
irregular  versb  lie  and  lay.  The  pupils  learned  and 
recited  the  principal  parts  of  these  verbs  and  then 
filled  out  the  blank  setenees  in  the  text-book  with 
the  proper  forms.  The  next  day  the  pupils  were 
tested  on  their  knowledge  of  these  same  verbs  in 
specific  situations.  A  book  was  placed  on  the  desk 
and  the  question  asked:  "What  have  I  done  with 
the  book?"  Twenty  out  of  thirty-six  pupils  said, 
"You  have  laid  the  book  on  the  desk,"  and  sixteen 
said,  "You  have  lain  the  book  on  the  desk."  Then 
this  question  was  asked:  "Suppose  the  book  has 
been  on  the  desk  two  hours ;  how  would  you  ex- 
press it?"  Twenty-two  said,  "The  book  has  been 
lying  on  the  desk  two  hours, ' '  and  fourteen  said, 
"The  book  has  been  laying  on  the  desk  two  hours." 
This  showed  ineffective  teaching,  because  after 
completing  the  study  of  these  verbs  the  pupils  were 
unable  to  use  them  correctly  in  definite  situations. 
This  language  period  may  be  analyzed  as  follows : 

Teacher  activity 60% 

Pupil  activity 40% 

Number  of   questions    (estimated) 42 

Thought  questions 2 

Memory  questions 40 

Organization  of  pupils 0 

Pupil  initiative Poor 

Aim   of   lesson Knowledge 

Accomplishment  of  aim Poor 

— Wisconsin  School  Journal. 

A  PRIZE  LETTER. 

A  prize  was  offered  to  the  student  in  the  Durham 
County  schools  that  produced  the  best  letter.  The 
following  letter  by  a  seventh-grade  pupil  of  the 
Fayetteville  Road  School  won  the  prize,  a  copy  of 
Brooks 's  North  Carolina  Poems  : 

Durham,  N.  C,  February  22,  1917. 

My   dear   Teacher: 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  an  outing  a  few  of  us  boys 
took  last  summer.  There  were  six  of  us  in  the  crowd. 
We  met  at  an  appointed  place  Friday  at  noon,  each  boy 


bringing  something  to  eat  or  to  be  used  by  the  crowd. 
I  carried  a  kodak,  some  canned  fruit  and  fish  bait.  At 
one  o'clock  we  started  on  our  drive  of  ten  miles  to  Eno 
River.  The  road  was  new  to  some  of  us,  so  we  found 
the  drive  interesting. 

Three  o'clock  found  us  a  mile  from  our  destination 
and  in  a  rainstorm.  We  found  shelter  in  a  barn  so 
we  didn't  get  very  wet.  When  the  rain  ceased  we  made 
the  other  mile  in  a  few  minutes.  Upon  arriving  at 
the  river  two  of  the  boys  set  up  a  camp,  the  other  four 
began  to  fish.  We  set  some  hooks,  killed  a  few  birds 
and  played  on  a  sand  bar  till  supper  time.  What  a 
supper  we  had! — friend  chicken,  eggs,  bread,  butter, 
fruit  cake,  custard  and  other  things  from  home.  Our 
appetites  were  at  their  best,  as  all  who  have  gone  on  an 
outing  know. 

After  supper  we  sat  around  the  camp  fire,  told  stories 
and  had  a  good  time  generally.  Then  two  of  the  boys 
went  to  sleep,  one  remained  by  the  camp  fire,  and  two 
others  and  I  went  to  our  fishhooks.  We  caught  one 
eight-pounder,  which  we  dressed  for  breakfast,  and  be- 
lieve me,  we  ate  it  all. 

After  breakfast  we  caught  a  few  small  fish,  went  in 
swimming,  and  had  a  Jolly  boat  ride.  We  did  not 
forget  our  kodak,  but  made  snapshots  of  the  interesting 
scenes  to   take  home   and   show  to   our  friends. 

We  would  have  enjoyed  staying  several  days,  but  our 
services  were  needed  at  home  so  we  had  to  break  camp 
that  day.  We  arrived  home  about  2  p.  m.  Saturday 
ready  to  go  to  work  in  earnest  again. 

We  shall  go  to  the  same  place  next  summer  and  spend 
several  days.  We  shall  take  the  kodak  with  us,  too, 
as  the  snapshots  keep  the  scenes  fresh  in  our  memory 
and  are  also  very  interesting  to  our  friends. 

Yours  truly,  THOMAS   MARTIN. 


A  CONFERENCE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Rankin,  Jr.,  of  Chapel  Hill,  writes: 
school  teachers  of  mathematics  are  called  to 
meet  in  Greensboro  Friday  night,  April  thir- 
teenth, and  Saturday  morning,  April  fotirteenth. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  improve  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  in  our  high  schools  and  col- 
leges through  closer  correlation  with  the  work  of 
the  colleges.  The  fact  that  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  high  school  students  who  enter  college  fail 
in  freshman  mathematics  would  indidate  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done.  Especially  when  we  re- 
member that  the  high  school  students  who  enter 
college  represent  the  higher  class  of  .such  students, 
we  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  colleges 
and  high  schools  should  get  together  and  reach  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  what  eac  his  expected  to 
do.        The  Suggested  Topics  for  Discussion  Are : 

1.  Planning  of  course  and  daily  assignments. 

2.  How  to  deal  with  the  defiicient  students. 

3.  How  to  teach  geometry  to  beginners. 

4.  The  use  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching  mathe- 
matics. 

6.  Schemes  for  securing  practice  in  use  of  opera- 
tions in  algebra. 

7.  Should  trigonometry  be  taught  in  the  high 
school  ? 

8.  De\dces  for  sustaining  the  interest  of  class. 

9.  Value  of  practical  applications." 
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Read  the  new  health  law.    Teachers  have  an  obli- 
gation that  the  State  makes  compulsory. 


Guilford  County  now  has  a  teachers '.pension  act. 
The  idea  keeps  growing.  Raleigh  township  already 
had  a  similar  law. 


The  city  schools  should  take  the  lead  in  teaching 
home  gardening.  They  can  provide  for  instruction 
twelve  months  in  the  year. 


You  must  write  it  "North  Carolina  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  instead  of  "The 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts." 


The  Civic  League  of  Durham  is  urging  that  an 
instructor  in  gardening  be  employed  for  the  spring 
and  summer  to  give  instruction  to  the  bo}'.s,  girls 
and  parents  in  gardening. 


Prizes  are  being  offered  to  the  school  boys  and 
girls  of  Southport  for  the  best  kept  garden  plats 
this  spring.  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the  first  vege- 
tables produced  by  the  school  children. 


Legislation  a ft'ectiug  the  health  work  of  the  State 
is  of  great  interest  to  the  teachers.  A  special  act 
appropriates  $15,000  to  promote  sanitary  inspection 
and  $15,000  was  also  appropriated  for  inspection  of 
school  children. 


A  half-million  dollars  has  been  added  to  the 
loan  fund  for  the  building  of  school  houses.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  this  fund  is  gradually 
increasing  in  size  and  after  fourteen  years  of  man- 
agement not  a   cent  has  been  lost. 


The  General  Assembly  made  it  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  to  desecrate, 
multilate  or  use  improperly  the  United  States  flag. 
Every  teacher  should  impress  this  fact  upon  the 
children  and  teach  them  to  have  proper  respect  for 
the  flag. 


Governor  Bickett  has  set  apart  April  6  as  Planting 
Day.  Every  school  in  session  should  observe  that 
day  or,  if  more  convenient,  a  later  day.  Teachers 
will  find  in  tihs  number  of  North  Carolina  Education 
Governor  Bickett 's  proclamiation  and  selections  that 
may  be  used  by  the  pupils.  The  city  schools  should 
become  /active  and  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
gardens  by  pupils.  This  is  a  form  of  practical  sci- 
ence that  the  city  schools  can  teach. 


The  scientists  have  made  the  important  discov- 
ery that  man  and  not  the  mosquito  carries  malaria 
through  the  winter.  In  a  blood  test  in  midwinter  of 
nearly  2,000  persons  on  fifteen  plantations  in  the 
Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi  it  was  foiind  that  forty 
per  cent  of  them,  while  not  sick  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  were  infected  by  malarial  parasites.  In  1,211 
winter  mosquitoes  that  were  searched  out  and  dis- 
sected no  malarial  organisms  were  found.  Moral: 
take  your  cpiinine  in  winter  to  route  the  malaria  and 
in  spring  use  oil  and  drainage  to  route  the  mos- 
quitoes. 


TEACHERS'  PENSIONS. 

Raleigh  township  enacted  some  years  ago  a 
law  authorizing  the  teachers  to  provide  a  fund  for 
the  retirement  of  faithful  teachers.  The  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly  enacted  the  Guilford  County  Teach- 
ers' Retirement  Fund,  or  pension  bill.  This  law  as 
its  name  indicates,  provides  a  fund  for  teachers 
when  they  have  spent  the  best  of  their  life  in  the 
teaching  profession  to  be  sure  of  support  in  their 
declining  years.  Of  course  it  is  optional  with  the 
teachers  whether  they  join  the  retirement  fund  as- 
sociation. To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  fund 
a  teacher  must  have  taught  25  years  in  the  State,  the 
last  10  of  which  must  have  been  spent  in  Guilford 
County. 


SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

Several  schools  have  adopted  the  plan  this  year  of 
having  special  lecturers  visit  the  school  and  speak 
to  the  pupils  and  patrons.  The  Progressive  Farmer 
has  this  to  say  of  the  practice : 

"A  county  school  a  few  miles  from  our  office  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  having  some  prominent  man  in 
the  county  deliver  an  address  at  the  school-house 
once  a  month.  It  is  a  plan  many  another  school 
could  adopt  to  good  advantage.  Last  Friday  night, 
for  example,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  public- 
spirited  men  we  know  gave  the  boys  of  this  school 
a  notable  talk  on  '  Success. '  And  nothing  helps  or  in- 
spires boys  more  than  contact  with  men  who  have 
succeeded  both  in  their  life-work  and  as  character 
builders." 


Watch  the  date  on  your  label  and  renew  your  sub. 
scription  promptly. 
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A  BOND  ISSUE  FOR  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  late  General  Assembly  was  i;iore  generous  to 
State  institutions  than  any  previous  Generaly  As- 
sembly. A  bond  issue  of  .i;3,000,000  was  authorized 
and  $500,000  is  available  annually  for  six  years  for 
buildings,  equipment,  and  such  material  improve- 
ments and  additions  as  become  necessary.  A 
special  committee  was  created  to  supervise -the  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds. 

The  division  of  the  funds  is  as  follows: 

Central  Hospital,  Raleigh,  $200,000. 

Morganton  Hospital,  $200,000. 

Insane  Hospital,  Goldsboro,  $125,000. 

State  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  $60,000. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School,  $50,000. 

State  University,  $500,000. 

State   Tubercular  Sanatorium,    $150,000. 

Eastern  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School, 
$200,000. 

Appalachian  Training  School,  $50,000. 

CuUowhee  Normal  School,  $40,000. 

North  Carolina  A.  and  M.  College,  $300,000. 

State  Normal,  Greensboro,  $500,000. 

Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical,  $25,000. 

State  Normal  for  negroes,  $10,000. 

State  Board  of  Education,  $500,000. 

State  Storage  Warehouse,  $50,000. 

For  Fire  Prevention,  $40,000. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATURE. 

No  General  Assembly,  since  the  establishment  of 
the  public  school  system,  has  enacted  so  many  im- 
portant laws  affecting  education  as  the  Assembly 
of  1917.  The  following  acts  tell  a  story  unparalleled 
in  North  Carolina  History: 

1.  The  creation  of  an  Educational  Commission. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  and  In- 
stitute Conductors. 

3.  Provision  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  do- 
mestic science  and  gardening. 

4.  An  act  to  provide  moving  pictures  for  rural 
schools. 

5.  An  api^ropriation  for  conducting  special  schools 
for  adult  illiterates. 

6.  Raising  the  compulsory  school  age  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years. 

7.  Provision  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
make  the  minimum  school  term  six  months  instead 
of  four  months. 

8.  A  bond  issue  of  $3,000,000  for  the  improvement 
of  State  institutions. 

9.  A  number  of  important  amendments  to  laws 
already  in  existence. 


The  date  on  your  address  label  shows  the  month 
with  which  your  subscription  expires.  Watch  it  and 
renew  promptly  so  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
copy. 


THE    HOLY    ALLIANCE    AND    THE    FALL    OF 
RUSSIAN  AUTOCRACY:  A  LESSON  IN  PO- 
LITICAL HISTORY. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria, and  the  King  of  Prussia  concluded  a  treaty  at 
Paris  which  resulted  in  the  Holj'  Alliance.  Later 
France  joined.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Alliance 
Was  "to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  rei^resenta- 
tive  government."  The  growth  of  the  American 
Republic,  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  and  the 
spread  of  representative  government  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  alarmed  the  monachieff  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  where  democratic 
principles  seemed  to  be  spreading,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  assist  that  country  iu  regaining  control 
over  her  revolted  provinces  in  this  hemisphere.  How- 
ever, it  was  believed  in  this  country,  that  it  was 
the  plan  to  surround  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
possible,  with  monarchical  provinces,  hem  in  the 
democratic  tendencies  and  thus  throttle  representa- 
tive government.  These  changes  led  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  1823.  One  of  the  objects  of  this 
doctrine  was  "to  prevent  the  spread  of  monarchical 
ideas  or  principles  in  the  Western  Hemisphere" — 
Europe  and  monarchy  against  America  and  demo- 
cracy. 

After  a  hundred  years  another  great  war  is  shak- 
ing civilization  to  its  foundation.  France  nearly  a 
half  century  ago  lost  its  monarchical  form.  But 
the  most  monarchical,  the  most  absolute  of  all,  the 
mover  in  the  Holy  Alliance,  startled  the  world  on 
March  15,  1917,  with  the  announcement  that  "Em- 
peror Nicholas  of  Russia  was  abdicated.  The  Rus- 
sian ministry  charged  with  corruption  and  iucomjje- 
tence  has  been  swept  from  office." 

The  old  order  was  intolerable.  Absolutism  was 
weak  and  incompetent  and  afraid  of  democracy.  It 
allowed  the  people  of  Perograd  to  go  hungry  by 
not  providing  for  a  proper  distribution  of  food — 
which  is  abundant  in  Russia.  The  result  was  first 
riots  and  strikes  and  then  revolution  in  Petrograd. 
The  Russian  regiments  ordered  to  restore  order  went 
over  to  the  rioters.  This  was  the  revolution  on  the 
side  of  the  people  and  the  army.  Its  other  side 
was  the  refusal  of  the  Russian  Duma  to  dissolve  after 
imperial  order  last  week.  The  leading  figure  in 
this  was  the  President  of  the  Duma.  Instead  of 
dissolving,  the  members  of  the  Duma  continued  their 
sessions  and  the  President  informed  the  Emperor 
that  "the  hour  had  struck  when  the  will  of  the 
people  must  prevail."  The  Emperor,  then  at  the 
front,  hastened  back  to  Petrograd  to  find  a  new 
government  in  control  and  signed  his  abdication  for 
himself  and  his  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Thus 
in  swift  and  orderly  transition  Russia  has  changed 
from  an  absolute  monarchy  to  a  rule  by  the  peo- 
ple. Everywhere  the  people,  the  nvmy  and  the 
navy  accepted  the  new  regime  with  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm. 

Thus  after  a  hundred  years  almost  to  a  day  Rus- 
sia succumbs  to  democracy  and  representative  gov- 
ernment is  ushered  in.  Will  Prussia  and  Austria,  the 
two  other  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  follow 
likewise? 
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THE  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  OBSERVE  PLANTING  DAY,  APRIL  5 


Every  teacher  in  North  Carolina  should  read  to 
the  children  Governor  Bickett's  proclamation  set- 
ting aside  Thursday,  April  5,  as  Planting  Day.  We 
have  been  discussing  school  gardening  and  agricul- 
ture for  many  years.  The  time  has  come  when 
teachers  and  superintendents  should  prove  that  the 
school  is  a  vital  force  a'nd  can  really  practice  what 
it  preaches. 

Some  principals  and  superintendents  are  inquiring 
even  now  what  science  can  best  be  taught  in  the 
high  school  of  our  cities  and  towns.  They  should 
read  the  following  proclamation  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina : 

The  Governor's  Proclamation. 

"Our  forefathers  established  tlie  noble  custom  of 
setting  apart  a  day  in  autumn  on  which  to  return 
thanks  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  for  having  blessed 
them  with  the  '  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth. ' 

"A  true  interpretation  of  the  Thanksgiving  spirit 
comprehends  all  resanoable  etforts  on  our  part  to 
insure  celestial  bounty.  The  conditions  which  now 
confront  us  ajopeal  for  activity  on  our  part  with  pe- 
culiar and  compelling  power. 

"The  world  war  has  drawn  to  the  battle  line  mil- 
lions of  those  who  in  times  of  peace  'went  forth  to 
sow.'  China  and  the  United  States  are  about  to 
swell  the  legions  who  fight  and  must  be  fed. 

"From  the  South  the  boll  weevil  is  marching  on 
Noi-th  Carolina.  Full  cribs  and  smokehouses  are  the 
sure  and  safe  defense  against  the  coming  of  this 
pest.  In  every  State  the  destruction  of  cotton  by 
the  boll  weeWl  has  been  followed  by  a  paralysis 
of  the  farmers"  credit.  Being  forewarned  of  the 
steady  advance  of  this  enemy  and  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  its  attack,  it  will  be  collossal  stupidity  to 
fail  to  meet  it  with  the  only  weapons  that  have 
proved  etfective,  to-wit,  broad  acres  of  grains  and 
grasses. 

"The  anmended  croi3  lien  law  was  framed  to 
give  that  small  farmer  a  decent  chance  to  escape 
from  a  credit  system  that  levies  upon  the  right  to 
live  and  labor  the  heaviest  tribute  imposed  upon  a 
helpless  people  since  Augustus  Caesar  issued  his  de- 
cree that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.  But  the 
farmer  who  fails  to  increase  his  food  and  feed  crops 
will  deny  to  himself  and  family  the  blessings  of 
the  law.  The  merchant  will  properly  reefuse  to 
make  luilimited  advances  under  the  new  law.  Long 
profits  will  no  longer  tempt  him  to  make  long 
chances.  He  ■vvill  wisely  and  justly  insist  that  the 
farmer  must  produce  his  own  meat  and  meal  and 
when  he  has  done  this  he  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  other  necessary  supplies. 

"All  these  things  made  a  substantial  increase  in 
our  food  and  feed  crops  essential  to  our  self-pre- 
servation. 

"Now,  therefore,  I  Thomas  Walter  Bickett,  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  do  hereby  designate  and 
set  apart  Thursday,  the  5th  day  of  April,  1917,  as 
Planting  Day,  and  on  that  day  I  earnestly  urge 

' '  All  mayors  of  incorporated  towns  to  call  the  peo- 
ple tog'ether  and  devise  and  put  into  execution 
practical  ways  and  means  of  having  every  vacant  lot 
in  and  adjacent  to  the  towns  planted  to  grain  or 
g^rass,  peas  or  potatoes. 


"All  farmers'  organizations  of  every  kind  to  meet 
and  counsel  their  members  to  heavily  increase  their 
food  and  feed  crops  this  year. 

"All  landlords  to  insist  that  their  tenants  plant 
food  and  feed  crops  ample  for  the  substance  of 
their  families  and  their  live  stock. 

"All  merchants  and  bankers  to  counsel  their  cus- 
tomers who  are  engaged  in  farming  to  increase  the 
acreage  planted  to  food  and  food  crops  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  them  to  pur- 
chase any  food  supplies  next  year. 

"The  times  are  troublous.  No  man  can  say  what 
an  hour  may  bring  forth,  but  if  we  shall  act  with 
prudence  and  diligence  the  'meal  will  waste  not, 
nor  with  the  oil  fail.'  " 


GREETINGS. 

Rebecca  Strutton. 
Good  night,  you  funny  seed! 

I'm  laying  you  in  the  ground, 
A  little  water,  you  need. 

With  the  earth  smoothed  al  laround 

Good  morning,  tiny  green ! 

Say,  when  did  you  break  through  ? 

Come  up,  where  you'll  be  seen. 
By  sun  and  sky,  so  blue. 

Good  day,  oh  lovely  flow'r! 

Worthy  of  honored  place. 
Since  earth  and  sun  and  shower. 

Have  filled  yoii  with  such  grace. 

— Kindergarten  Primary  Magazine. 


COME  LET  US  PLANT  A  GARDEN, 

Come,  let  us  plant  a  garden. 

And  tend  it  well  until 
The  dark  brown  soil  shall  show  all  green 

In  valley  and  on  hill. 
The  weeds  we  will  not  give  a  place. 

The  hedges  shall  be  fair; 
Come  let  us  plant  a  garden — 

It's  harvest  we  shall  share. 

Come,  let  us  plant  a  garden 

And  tend  it  with  such  care, 
The  birds  shall  come  and  sing  to  us 

And  cheer  us,  while  the  air. 
With  fragrance  sweet,  caresses  cheeks. 

Refreshes  and  makes  glad ; 
Come,  let  us  plant  a  garden,    , 

My  little  maid  and  lad. 

—Butler. 


DEEP. 

Plow  deep ! 
Sow  not  thy  precious  seeds 
Among  the  scarce  uprooted  weeds, 

Or  thou  shall  weep 
To  find  thy  crops  all  choked  and  dead, 
And  naught  but  thorns  and  tares  instead 

Then  plow  down  deep. 
The  promise  ringing  in  thy  ears. 
That  those  who  sow  their  seeds  in  tears. 

In  joy  shall  reap. 
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A  GARDEN  SONG. 

Supreme  I  rule  in  my  domain,  • 

Teaching  my  subjects  the  way  to  go. 
Out  in  the  morning,  sun  and  rain. 

Hoeing  and  weeding  each  slender  row. 
But,  dwellers  in  gray  city  streets. 

How  should  ye  ever  know 
The  joys  that  Youth  and  Age  both  share. 

Watching  the  garden  grow? 

Flat  brown  beds  'neath  a  cloudy  sky. 

My  kingdom  looks  to  your  town-bred  eyes, 
Yet  beauty  to  haunt  each  passerby 

In  a  few  short  weeks  shall  there  arise. 
But  ye  who  live  in  towers  of  brick,  . 

How  should  ye  ever  know 
The  peace'  of  mind  that  comes  with  eve, 

"Watching  the  garden  grow? 

Open  my  gate  when  May  is  here. 

Pass  by  the  wall-flowers  in  velvet-brown. 
Wafting  their  welcome  far  and  near  — 

There  is  no  perfume  like  that  in  town ! 
0  pent-up  folk  of  stony  streets? 

Wait  not  too  late  to  know 
All  that  ye  miss  each  budding  year 

Watching  the  garden  grow. 

—Wolff. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  POTATO. 

I  was  born  long  ago,  I  cannot  tell  when. 
But  I  'm  older  than  all  the  races  of  men ; 
In  the  far  away  South,  by  the  side  of  the  sea, 
A  birthright  commission  was  given  to  me. 

And  so  through  the  ages  my  business  has  been 
To  supply  the  real  wants  of  the  children  of  men, 
I've  travelled  as  far  as  the  races  have  run. 
And  comforted  all  like  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

I  am  only  a  spud,  a  commonplace  spud, 
I  thrive  in  the  sand  and  I  thrive  in  the  mud; 
At  home  with  the  rich  and  in  love  with  the  poor, 
I'm  the  friend  of  all  men  from  mountain  to  moor. 

I'm  here  on  the  earth  with  a  great  work  in  hand. 
Like  the  Master  of  old,  on  the  sea  and  the  land. 
So  I  take  my  own  place  as  He  hath  decreed. 
And  strive  in  my  way  to  relieve  the  world's  need. 

And  happy  the  man  who  doeth  the  same. 
In  obedient  love  to  that  Wonderful  Name, 
And  comforts  the  child  on  the  poor  cottage  floor, 
Or  the  wanderer  lost  on  the  pitiless  shore. 

— Morgan. 
Selected  from  Better  Farming  Day  Department  of 
Education,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


THE  LITTLE  BROWN  SEED  IN  THE  FURROW. 

A  little  brown  seed  in  the  furrow 

Lay  still  in  its  gloomy  bed. 
While  violets  blue  and  lilies  white 

Were  whispering  overhead. 
They  whispered  of  glories  strange  and  rare. 

Of  glittering  dew  and  floating  air. 
Of  beauty  and  rapture  everywhere. 

And  the  seed  heard  all  they  said. 


0,  little  brown  seed  in  the  furrow. 

At  last  you  have  pierced  the  mold; 
And  quivering  with  a  life  intense. 

Your  beautiful  leaves  unfold 
Like  wings  outspread  for  upward  flight; 

And  slowlj',  slowly,  in  dew  and  light 
A  sweet  bud  opens — till,  in  6od'.s  sight. 

You  wear  a  crown  of  gold. 

— Ida  W.  Benham. 


THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  TERM. 

By  J.  L.  McBrien,  School  Extension  Agent,  Bureau 
of  Education. 

The  further  we  delve  into  the  question  of  rural 
school  attendance  in  its  relation  to  the  length  of 
rural  school  term  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that 
we  need  an  aroused  public  opinion  for  a  better  rural 
school  attendance  and  a  more  rigid  and  effective 
enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  laws  to  make 
sure  of  this  better  attendance — not  alone  for  the 
betterment  of  the  children  themselves,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  justice  to  the  taxpayers.  It  is  un- 
just to  tax  A  to  pay  for  teaching  B's  children 
when  the  authority  that  levies  and  collects  the  tax 
from  A  allows  B  to  keep  his  children  out  of  school 
whether  it  be  through  indifference,  ignorance  or 
selfishness.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  crime  against  B  's 
children  to  let  him  keep  them  out  of  school.  Wheth- 
er poor  attendance  of  pupils  comes  from  indiffer- 
ence of  parents,  a  sleeping  public  opinion  or  a  lax 
enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  laws — or 
from  all  of  these  things — the  penalty  falls  hardest 
and  most  directly  upon  the  children  in  their  lost 
opportunity  for  an  education,  though  society  must 
pay  a  heavy  toll  in  the  end  for  its  own  sinning 
against  such  children. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  the  magnitude  and 
gravity  of  these  problems  in  some  of  the  State, 
take  Pennsylvania.  The  enrollment  in  her  public 
schools  for  the  year  ending  July  5,  1915,  reached 
the  colossal  figure  of  1,461,437.  The  average  daily 
attendance  in  her  public  schools  for  that  year  was 
1,166,513 — making  her  average  daily  absences  climb 
to  the  startling  number  295,424.  The  cost  of  en- 
forcing the  compulsory  attendance  law  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  same  year  was  .$198,991.71.  These 
figures  cover  both  rural  and  urban  schools.  The 
latest  available  statistics  on  sepraate  attendance 
in  urban  and  rural  schools  of  Pennsylvania  (1910) 
show  that  the  nun%ber  attending  daily  in  every  100 
enrolled  in  the  urban  schools  of  thi  State  was  82, 
while  in  the  rural  schools  it  was  only  76.6.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  rural  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania had  a  larger  per  cent  of  pupils  in  the  295,424 
daily  absentees  than  did  its  urban  schools.  Yet 
Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  six  States  with  the  high- 
est daily  attendance. 

Statisticians  claim  that  every  day  a  pupil  attends 
school  is  worth  nine  dollars  to  him.  On  this  basis 
the  295,424  pupils  daily  absent  from  Pennsylvania's 
school  last  year  cost  over  $2,655,000  daily,  or  for  the 
school  term  of  170  days,  over  $450,000,000.  For  the 
nation  at  large  the  5,000,000  boys  and  girls  daily 
absent  from  school  lost  thereby  on  a  school  term 
of  16  Odays,  .$7,200,000,000.  "We  must  educate  or 
we  must  perish,"  said  Beecher. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


XOTKS  AND  COMJXEXT. 

Has  your  town  a  library?  If  not, 
take  the  lead  in  seeing  that  it  has 
one  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  A 
writer  in  the  Shelby  Star  calls  at- 
tention to  the  remark  of  a  college 
professor  who  said  that  he  noticed 
a  wonderful  difference  in  the  boy 
who  comes  to  college  from  a  town  in 
which  there  is  a  library  and  one  from 
the  town  where  there  is  none.  And 
the  same  writer,  making  a  forceful 
appeal  for  a  free  library  for  Shelby, 
is  far-seeing  enough  to  declare  that 
the  library  aimed  at  should  be  a 
"bureau  of  information"  which  is 
described  more  concretely  as  one  to 
which  all  may  resort,  "the  young 
householder  who  is  seeking  a  book 
en  lawn  gardening,  the  farmer  to 
find  out  what  the  scale  is  that  de- 
stroys his  tree  and  how  to  get  rid 
of   it." 

H     H     H 

The  traveling  library  does  some- 
thing to  make  the  opportunities  of 
the  country  children  for  enlighten- 
ment through  books  a  little  more 
equal  to  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
the  children  in  towns,  especially  in 
towns  having  libraries.  The  Legis- 
lature made  a  wise  investment  when 
it  doubled  the  appropriation  to  the 
State  Library  Commission  which 
through  the  untiring  labors  of  its 
Secretary,  Miss  Minnie  Leatherman, 
has  done  such  far-reaching  and  effec- 
tive service  in  rural  communities 
through  the  traveling  libraries  that 
were  made  available  by  the  former 
meager  funds.  To  see  this  work  thus 
enlarged  kindles  hope  and  makes  less 
difficult  the  next  section  of  roadway. 

1!  H  H 
Some  vivid  flashes  of  the  great 
war's  awful  meaning  to  England  and 
of  what  it  may  all  too  soon  mean  to 
this  country  appear  in  a  tew  inci- 
dents briefly  mentioned  by  Alfred 
Noyes,  the  gifted  British  poet,  who 
recently  made  a  second  welcome  visit 
to  Raleigh,  lecturing  at  Meredith  Col- 
lege. Revisiting  Oxford  University 
last  year,  he  found  in  twelve  colleges 
only  one  set  of  rooms  inhabitated.  On 
the  chapel  doors  were  posted,  long 
lists  of  names — the  honor  roll  of 
Oxford's  dead.  This  in  the  home- 
land. At  the  front  in  France  he  saw 
twenty  men     working     continuously 


digging  graves  for  these  soldiers  and 
others  like  them,  only  a  few  years 
ago  schoolboys.  Rough  crosses  like 
kindling  wood,  he  said,  mark  the 
graves,  over  many  of  which  there  is 
no  name,  the  only  identification  be- 
ing some  relic  of  the  unknown  dead. 
One  grave  Mr.  Noyes  remembered 
for  its  unusual  marking — a  girl's 
necklace  twisted  around  the  cross. 

n    n    n 

In  this  connection  may  be  given 
two  stanzas  from  the  moving  thren- 
ody of  Laurence  Binyon,  another 
British  poet,  which  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  March: 

They  mingle  not  with  their  laughing  comrades 

again ; 
They   sit  no  more   at  familiar  tables   of  home ; 
They  have  no  lot  in  our  labor  of  the  daytime ; 
They  sleep  beyond  England's   foam. 

But  where  our  desires  are  and  our  hopes  pro- 
found, 

Felt  as  a  well-spring  that  is  hidden  from 
sight, 

To  the  innermost  heart  of  their  own  land  they 
are    known 

As    the    stars    are    known    to    the    Night. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Practical  Drawing.  By  Harry  W. 
Temple,  Crane  Technical  High 
School,  Chicago.  Cloth.  141  pages. 
$1.50.  D.  .C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
New   York,  Chicago. 

This  book  gives  definite  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  drawing  instru- 
ments, the  preparation  of  blue  prints, 
the  interpreptation  of  blue  prints, 
and  in  the  construction  of  articles  in 
wood  and  cane.  Most  of  the  articles 
are  eminently  useful.  The  latter 
half  of  the  book  gives  definite  models 
for  various  wood-turning  projects 
and  also  models  for  wood  pattern 
projects,  together  with  ten  pages  of 
advanced  cabinet  projects.  There 
are  also  sections  on  stenciling  and 
on  concrete  work. 


The  Contemporary  Short  Story:   A 

Practical  Manual.  By  Harry  T. 
Baker,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  English 
in  the  University  of  Illinois.  Clothi 
271  pages.  Price,  $1.2  5.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York. 

This  is  not  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  but  a  new,  fresh,  and  very 
illuminating  statement  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  short-story  writ- 
ing. It  is  intended  "to  teach  promis- 
ing young  authors,  whether  in  or  out 
of  college,  how  to  write  stories  that 
shall  be  marketable  as  well  as  artis- 
tic." Some  of  the  Chapter  Headings 
are:  Originality,  Common  Faults, 
Structure,  Character  vs  Plot,  Style 
and  the  Classics,  How  Magazines  Dif- 
fer. An  appendix  contains  valuable 
suggestions   for   the     beginner,     test 


Summer  School 

You  are  looking  for  first-class  in- 
struction. You  want  thorough  train- 
ing under  scholarly  instructors  who 
know  how  to  teach. 

As  evidence  of  the  type  of  instruc- 
tions given  at  Peabody  College,  con- 
sider what  is  offered  in  English  dur- 
ing the  Summer  Quarter  of  1917. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Beale.  Teaching  of  High 
School  Composition,  and  Teaching  of 
High  School  Literature. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Pansier.  General  Survey 
of  English  Literature  from  Shake- 
speare to  Tennyson,  Modern  Drama- 
tics, and  Types  of  Literature. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Fansler.  Spoken  English, 
Advanced  English  Composition, 
Grammar  and  the  Teaching  of  Gram- 
mar, and  the  Teaching  of  High 
School   Literature. 

Miss  M.  C.  Hiner.  Composition, 
and  the  Teaching  of  Elementary 
English. 

Dr.  J.  JI.  McBi-jde.  Shakespeare's 
Great  Tragedies,  Nineteenth  Century 
Prose  Writers.  The  Teaching  of  High 
School  Literature,  Types  of  Litera- 
ture. 

Dr.  E.  Mims.  American  Literature, 
British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

The  Spring  Quarter  extends  from 
March  22  to  June  12;  The  Summer 
Quarter  from  June  14  to  August  31 
(the  first  term  from  June  14  to  July 
21,  the  second  term  from  July  21  to 
August  31.) 

George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

questions,  list  of  books  on  the  short 
story,  and  a  list  of  representative 
short  stories.  There  is  also  an  ade- 
quate index.  This  is  a  particular 
good  manual  for  students  of  the 
modern  short  story. 


A  Brief  Account  of  Radio-Activity. 

By  Francis  P.  Venable.  Professor  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  60  pages.  50 
cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York. 
This  monograph  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count of  what  is  best  worth  knowing 
in  the  subject  of  radio-activity.  It 
contains  chapters  on  The  Discovery 
of  Radio-activity,  Properties  of  the 
Radiations,  Changes  in  Radio-active 
Bodies,  Nature  of  the  Alpha  Particle, 
Structure  of  the  Atom,  Radio-activ- 
ity and  the  Chemical  Theory.  The 
work  is  based  upon  the  writings  of 
Rutherford,  Soddy,  and  J.  J.  Thom- 
son, and  should  prove  of  value  not 
only  to  students  of  general  chemistry 
and  radio-activity,  but  also  to  busy 
men  in  other  branches  of  science 
who  wish  to  know  something  of  ra- 
dio-activity and  have  scant  leisure 
in  which  to  read  the  larger  treatises. 
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The     Promise     of     Country     Life: 

Descriptions,  Narrations  Without 
Plot,  and  Short  Stories,  Selected  and 
Edited  by  James  Cloyd  Bowman,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  English  in  Iowa 
State  College.  Cloth,  xxli  +  303  pages. 
Price  $1.12.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany, Boston  and  New  York. 

The  twenty-five  descriptions,  nar- 
rations, and  short  stories  here  put 
together  manifestly  tor  school  or 
college  use  have  yet  so  witle  an  ap- 
peal for  the  country-loving  soul  as  to 
make  this  welcome  book  a  fit  com- 
panion on  the  shelf  for  "My  Farm  of 
Edgewood"  and  "Rural  Rides  in 
England."  Here  are  commingled  in 
one  delightful  company  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White  and  Hector  St.  John 
Crevecoeur,  Francis  Parkman  and 
Thomas  Dixon,  John  Burroughs  and 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  Leigh  Hunt  and 
John  Muir,  Tolstoi  and  Washington 
Irving,  with  more  than  a  dozen  oth- 
ers both  men  and  women  speaking  of 
some  important  things  by  which 
country  life  may  be  made  richer.  The 
different  groups  of  selections  deal 
(1)  with  him  who  is  most  at  home 
In  the  country  (2)  the  pleasures 
found  in  solitude,  (3)  how  different 
types  of  "men  have  found  enjoyment 
in  rural  surroundings,  (4)  contrasts 
In  city  and  country  life,  (5)  man's 
mastery  over  crops  and  animals. 
(6)  the  various  sociological  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  farm  life.  The 
introduction  will  prove  interesting 
and  instructive  not  only  for  the  stu- 
dent but  for  any  attentive  reader. 


hurried  reader,"  for     whom     no  less 
than    for   the    college   undergraduate 
■  this  collection     appears  to  have  been 
made. 


I'he  English  FamUiar  Essay:  Rep- 
resentative Texts.  Edited,  with  in- 
troduction and  notes,  by  William 
Frank  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  and  Ronald  S. 
Crane,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of 
English  of  Northwestern  University. 
Cloth  lx-f-471  pages.  Price  $1.25 
net.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York. 

An  incisive  and  enlightening  in- 
troduction of  fifty  pages  gives  a  his- 
tory of  the  English  Familiar  Essay. 
The  object  of  the  editors  is  stated  to 
be  not  to  furnish  models  for  a  course 
in  English  composition  or  to  compile 
an  anthology  but  to  present  "such  a 
selection  of  texts  as  will  exhibit  clear- 
ly the  development  of  the  genre 
(the  familiar  essay)  in  England." 
"The  complete  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose,"  they  add,  "has  made 
it  necessary,  of  course,  to  begin  out- 
side of  England  with  Montaigne,  the 
originator  of  the  type.  '  Specimens 
are  given  from  Montaigne,  Ba- 
con, the  Tatler,  The  Spectator,  the 
Rambler,  Lamb,  Hunt,  Hazlitt, 
Thackeray,  Stevenson,  and  other 
sources.  The  text  is  followed  by 
ample  bibliographical  and  other 
notes  occupying  more  than  eighty 
pages.  These  essays,  saturated  with 
interest  and  charm,  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  have  a  conspicuous  place 
among  those  that  "give  pleasant 
half  hours  to  the  thoughtful  and  un- 


Tlie  Story  of  Corn  and  the  West- 
ward Migration.  By  Eugene  Clyde 
tlrooks.  Professor  of  Education, 
Trinity  College,  N.  C.  Cloth,  308 
pages.  Price  7  5  cents.  Rand  Mc- 
Nally  &  Company,  Chicago.  111. 

Attractively  and  instructively  il- 
lustrated, the  Story  of  Corn  is  a  fit 
companion  book  to  the  same  author's 
Story  of  Sotton.  The  two  together 
"should  make  a  good  course  in  ele- 


mentary economic  history"  for  the 
last  year  of  the  grammar  school  or 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  Pho 
^cory  of  Corn  is  a  story  of  "the 
struggle  of  the  human  race  for 
food."  It  is  a  heroic  tale  told  with 
fervor,  and  with  its  companion  book 
should  not  only  find  a  place  In  the 
schools,  but  also  in  the  hands  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  adults  whose 
imaginations  have  never  kindled  and 
whose  spirits  have  never  thrilled  at 
the  thought  of  the  greatness  and 
heroism  in  the  task  of  those  who 
grow  the  corn  and  cotton  for  man- 
kind. 


Just  a  Word  About 


Those  New  Readers 

You've  been  looking  for.  You  remember  you  wanted  some- 
thing fresh— fresh,  but  not  faddish,  you  said.  Well,  here  they 
are.  Rather,  here  they  come.  The  Primer  and  First  Reader 
have  just  arrived ;  the  Second  is  coming  on  just  behind,  and  the 
Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  will  follow  at  a  brisk  pace.  Ask  us  to- 
day on  a  post  card  to  tell  you  about 

The  Child's  World 

especially  about  that  "  exquisitely  charming  primer." 

(The  quotation  is  from  an  enthusiastic  letter  that  has  just  come  from  a  distin- 
guished educator.) 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


Play  Ground  Equipment 


School  Desks 


School  Supplies 


See  that  your  school  is  furnished  with 
our  high  grade  Playground  Equipment. 
Every  order  is  given  the  same  attention. 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOL  NEWS  HUIEFS. 

Frederick  Palmer,  the  famous  war 
correspondent,  who  "has  seen  more 
moderi  warfare  than  any  other 
American  writer,"  according  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  will  lecture  before  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  on 
April  5. 

The  Morganton  schools  were  closed 
the  19th  of  March  on  account  of  a 
fuel  famine,  to  remain  closed  until 
the  dealers  could  get  coal  or  until 
the  weather  grew  warmer.  What 
has  become  of  all  the  wood  in  Burke 
County? 

Of  1,140  children  examined  m 
Wake  County,  only  151  were  report- 
ed as  normal  children  without  de- 
fects. Enlarged  tonsils  compose  the 
largest  per  cent  of  the  afflicted,  bad 
teeth  the  second  largest,  and  defec- 
tive eyes  the  third. 

The  Reflector  comes  to  us  from 
Shelby,  six  pages,  four  columns  to 
the  page.  Numbers  1  and  2  are  full 
to  the  brim  of  live  matter  reflecting 
the  progressive  activities  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  public  schools  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  citizens.  Number  2  was 
a  community  health  number. 

On  the  program  of  the  Teachers' 
.Assembly  which  meets  in  Charlotte 
Thanksgiving  week  the  following 
educators  will  have  places:  Supt.  P. 
W.  Houston,  of  Houston;  Mr. 
Arthur  Farwell,  of  New  York  City; 
Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  Baltimore;  and 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurray,  of  Nash- 
ville. 

March  2  6  was  seed  planting  day 
in  the  Kinston  schools.  Garden  seed 
furnished  by  local  dealers  were 
planted  in  boxes  with  a  view  to 
transplanting  in  season.  The  school 
planters  are  pledged  to  foster  and 
care  for  the  plants,  which  will  be  set 
out  in  home  gardens.  They  will  be 
instructed  in  the  methods  of  culture. 

Permission  has  been  given  by  the 
school  board  to  convert  the  Warsaw 
school  grounds  into  a  public  park. 
The  Woman's  Club  has  undertaken 
the  work.  The  grounds  consist  of  a 
beautiful  grove  of  stately  oaks, 
which  will  furnish  shade.  Plans  for 
beautifying  and  improving  the 
grounds,  include  the  planting  of 
flowers,  placing  of  seats,  and  other 
necessary   changes. 


Prof.  M.  S.  Gile-s  Goes  to  Guam. 

Prof.  M.  S.  Giles,  of  Glen  Alpine, 
principal  of  the  State  High  School  in 
Burke  County,  has  been  tendered  the 
appointment  of  principal  of  the  High 
Sqhool  of  the  Island  of  Guam.  Mr. 
Vijles.  Is  a  Ijrqtlier  of  S.u.pe^it-.ttnde.nt 


D.  F.  Giles,  of  the  Wake  County 
schools,  and  is  an  A.  B.  graduate  of 
Trinity  College.  He  is  expected  to 
leave  San  Francisco  for  his  new  post 
May  5.  He  will  be  at  the  head  of 
the  schools  on  the  island  (a  naval 
station  of  the  United  States.)  Guam 
is  310  miles  square  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  13,000.  It  is  22  days 
out  from  San  Francisco  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  between  Hono- 
lulu and  JIanila  Bay. 


Victor  Course  in  Vocal  Training. 

Seemingly  anxious  to  make  April 
a  long  remembered  month  in  musical 
circles,  the  Victor  Company  an- 
nounces a  complete  course  in  vocal 
training  by  Oscar  Saenger.  The  full 
import  of  this  can  hardly  be  realized, 
for  it  means  that  everyone  who 
wishes  to  sing  and  has  a  voice,  even 
though  it  be  entirely  untrained,  can 
now  have  the  advantage  of  practicing 
under  the  direction  of  this  great  and 
successful  vocal  teacher.  Victor 
dealers  are  prepared  to  give  full  in- 
formation about  the  new  Saenger 
Records. 


Almost  the  Whole  South 
Calling  for  Good  Teachers 

■f  1  fE  have  on  file  TODAY  requests  to  nominate  for  next  fall 
'  ''  men  and  women  to  fill  college  and  high  school  positions  in 
biology,  chemistry,  agriculture,  general  science,  mathematics, 
history,  education,  philosophy,  English,  Latin,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  home  economics,  manual  training,  physical  culture  and 
other  specialties,  and  also  for  high  school  principals  and  grade 
teachers,  salaries  ranging  from  $500  to  $2,000.  The  calls  come 
from  nearly  every  State  in  the  South,  and  these  positions,  with 
many  others  equally  good,  will  be  filled  during  the  next  six  weeks. 
If  you  are  a  well  equipped  specialist  in  ANY  line,  we  may  be  in 
a  position  to  help  you.     Write  now  for  registration  form. 


South  Atlantic  Teachers'  Bureau, 

GEO.  J.  RAMSEY,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


"Gold  Medal  Crayons" 

For  Every  Use- 

Highest  Award  Always. . 

Wax  Crayon 

Pressed  Crayon 
Pastel  Crayon 
Lecturers'  White  and 


I  ^^  ■  TRADE        :.,-■;■ 

CRAVoti 

V^^.'     ■     ...■     .M/1.RK      .■■■■■.!.-.■ 


Colors 


SCHOOl^trtRAYONS 

f""  EDUCATIONAL  COLORjj;0«« 

"~_ M 


Colored  Chalk,  etc. 


Send  for  Teachers'  free  sample  set,  latalog  and  color  chart. 

MADE  ONLY   BY 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

83  FULTON  ST. NEW  YORK. 
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An  Instructor  in   Gardening    for    the 
Spring  and  Summer. 

Pleasant  and  profitable  occupation 
is  offered  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Durham  schools,  who  engage  in  home 
gardening  work  this  year,  netting 
them  a  neat  profit  in  addition  to  sup- 
plying their  home  tables  with  fresh 
vegetables  throughout  the  season, 
aiding  their  parents  to  reduce  tlie 
cost  of  living,  declare  officials  of  the 
Durham  Civic  League,  who  are  urging 
that  an  instructor  in  agriculture  be 
employed  for  the  schools  of  this  city. 

They  suggest  that  the  instructor  be 
employed  for  just  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  giving  instructions 
In  home  gardening  to  classes  at  the 
city  high  school  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  aiding  the  boys  and  girls 
in  planning  their  gardens. 

The  classes  in  agriculture  might  in- 
clude older  people  of  the  city,  inter- 
ested in  home  gardening  as  well  as 
the  children,  they  suggest. 

They  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
home  gardening  class  work  has  been 
introduced  in  many  of  the  Northern 
schools  and  is  meeting  with  great 
success,  as  the  children  supply  the 
cities  with  practically  all  fresh  vege- 
tables used. — Durham  Sun. 


Xciols   Used   in   Ifiiilding   the   Univer- 
sity. 

.\Ir.  J.  M.  Hatch,  aged  S6,  an  in- 
mate of  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  Ral- 
eigh, has  a  very  unique  collection  ot 
tools  which  were  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  State  Univeristy  at  Chapel 
Hill.  In  this  collection  he  also  has 
a  cannon  ball  which  was  unearthed 
on  the  University  grounds  while  the 
building  was  going  on.  Mr.  Hatch 
has  for  some  time  had  this  collection 
in  the  State  Museum,  but  will  remove 
them  to  the  museum  at  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  gift.  He  came  from  the  war 
when  he  was  IS  years  old,  crippled, 
but  returned  after  he  recovered  from 
his  injuries.  An  interesting  history 
of  Mr.  Hatch  and  his  father  will  be 
included  in  the  gift  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 


Military  Drill  at  the  University. 

Four  hundred  students  show  their 
interest  in  practical  preparedness  for 
war  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina by  coming  out  to  the  military 
drill,  held  in  old  Commons  Hall  of 
the  University.  The  large  number 
was  a  little  unexpected.  It  is  now 
practically  certain  that  at  least  50  0 
men  will  enlist  for  the  training  at  an 
early  date,  and  the  drill  will  be  car- 
ried on  out  of  doors,  with  experi- 
enced officers  in  charge.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  secure  an  adequate 
number  of  guns  from  the  govern- 
ment.— ^News  and  Observer. 


The  Orchard  at  Gary  FaiTn-LIfe. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  school 
farm  at  Gary  is  the  home  orchard. 
Mr.  Howard,  the  agricultural  teach- 
er, has  an  orchard  which  should  be 


a  valuable  demonstration  for  the 
community.  He  has  a  carefully  se- 
lected variety  of  peach,  pear,  apple, 
plum,  cherry  and  pecan  trees  as  well 
as  grape  vines  and  berries.  These 
trees  and  vines  are  carefully  pruned 
by  members  of  the  agricultural 
class. 


Whatever  love  undertakes  to  do  it 
does  well. — Ex. 

Learn  to  give,  and  not  take;  to 
drown  your  hungry  wants  in  the 
happiness  of  lending  yourself  to  ful- 
fil the  interests  of  those  nearest  or 
dearest  to  you. — Henry  Scott  Hol- 
land. 


The  University  of  North  CaroHna 
Summer  School  for  Teachers. 

THIRTIETH  SESSION,  JUNE  12-JULY  27,  1917. 

The  thirtieth  session  of  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers  will 
open  on  June  12th  and  continue  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  exclusive  of 
registration  and  examination  periods,  closing  July  27th.  The  days  for 
registration   will  be  June   12th  and    13th. 

THE    FACULTY — A    strong    faculty    of    speclaUsts    and    successful     teachfra    and    super- 
intendents,    chosen    because     of    their    recognized     ability     In     their     r  articular     fleldB 
and     their    especial     fitness    for    the    work    they    are     to    do. 
FOR  WHOM  COURSES  ARE  PLANNED — Professional  and  Cultural  Cov.rsea  are  planned 
for 
Teachers   of   Primary   Grades. 
Teachers    of    Grammar    Grades. 
High    School    Teachers    and    Principals. 
Teachers    of    Special    Subjects. 

County    and    City    Superintendents    and    Supervisors. 

Candidates  for  Admission  to  College  who  wish  to  make  up  deficiencies  In 
entrance    requirements, 

Teachers  who  expect  to  make  the  State  Examination  for  Professional  Certifi- 
cates in  July,  whether  applying  for  the  original  certificate,  renewal,  or  addi- 
tional   credit. 

College  and  University  Students  who  desire  to  earn  extra  credit  towards  the 
A.    B.    degree. 

Students,     Teachers,    and    others    wishing    to    pursue    Professional    and    Cultural 
Courses    leading    to    the    A.     B.    and    A.     M.    degrees. 
COURSES    FOR    COLLEGE    AND    UNIVERSITY    CREDIT— Many    of    the    courses    offered 
count    for    credit    towards    the    A.    B.    and    A.    M.    degrees.       Graduates    of    standard 
Colleges  may,   in  four  sumnners,   complete        work    leading    to    the    A.    M.    degree.       To 
undergraduates    the    opportunity    is    offered    to    pursue    courses    leading    to    the    A.    B. 
degree. 
EXPENSE — Reduced    rates    will    be    offered    by    the    railroads.      Other    expenses.    Includ- 
ing   regisration    fees,    room    in    college    and    good    table    board    at    Swain    Hall,    need 
not   exceed    from   $35    to   |45    for   the   entire    term. 

WTIITE   FOR   COMPLETE   ANNOUNCEMENT — A   Bulletin    containing 
detailed  information  as  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, the  list  of  instructors,  lecturers,  etc.,  will  be  ready  in  March, 
This  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  anyone  interested. 
For  further  information,  address  N.  W.  WALKER, 

Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts 

JUNE  12  TO  JULY  27,  1917 

Courses  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Languages,  Science, 
Matliematics,  Manual  Arts,  Games,  Music,  Story  Telling,  etc.,  for  teachers 
in  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  School  grades. 
The  Council  of  the  School  is  Composed  of: 

B.  W. 


GlLC.ORE,  Director  of  N.  C.  Agricul- 
tural Exp,  Station  and  Extension 
Service. 

Bkowne,    State    Supervisor    of    Sec- 
ondary  Agricultural    Education. 
Harper,   Superintendent  of   Raleigh 
Public   Schools. 
John  A.  Park,  President  Raleigh  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


T.    B. 
P.   M. 


His  Excellency,  Governor  T.  W.  Bickett. 

W.  C.  RlDDICK,  President  of  the  College. 

J.  Y.  .JOYNER,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

\V.  A.  Withers,  Vice-President  of  the 
College. 

J.  Henry  Highsmith.  Dean  of  School  of 
Education,    Wake    Forest    College. 

D.  F.  Giles,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  Wake  County. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  secure  or  renew  a  Teacher's  Certificate ;  to  in- 
crease efficiency  as  a  teaclier ;  to  prepare  for  leadership  in  tlie  new  educa- 
tion for  agriculture  and  other  industries ;  to  receive  inspiration  from  asso- 
ciation with  fellow  teacliers :  and  to  enjoy  a  sojourn  at  tlie  State's  Capital 
and  Educational  Center. 

For  preliminar.y  announcement  or  other  information,  address 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director, 

Rooms  216-217  Winston  Hall,        -        -        West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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The   Declamatipn     Contest     at   Wake 

Forest. 

Competing  against  52  preparatory 
scliools,  representing  every  section  of 
the  State,  Aut)rey  P.  Wiggin,  of  East 
Durham,  high  school,  speaking  on 
"The  Unknown  Speaker."  won  first 
place  in  the  initial  annual  inter-schol- 
astic declamation  contest  at  "Wake 
Forest  College.  March  9,  and  was 
awarded  a  first  prize  valued  at 
$62.50,  consisting  of  a  scholarship  in 
the  college  and  a  handsome  gold 
medal.  Martin  Luther,  of  White 
Oaks  high  school,  was  awarded  the 
second  prize,  a  gold  pin. 

From  the  53  participants  in  the 
contest  10  were  selected  last  night  in 
a  series  of  elimination  preliminaries 
to  speak  this  afternoon  in  the  final 
contest.  Wingate  ilemorial  hall  was 
the  scene  of  the  final  declamations, 
and  an  audience  that  comfortably 
filled  the  large  hall  was  present  to 
greet  the  contestants.  The  10  de- 
claimers  appearing  were:  Aubrey 
Wiggins,  East  Durham  high  school; 
Martin  Luther,  White  Oak  high 
school;  Harry  Dorsett,  Siler  City; 
Emmitt  Powell,  Clinton;  Billie  H. 
Hall,  Teachey;  J.  E.  Schenck.  Mount 
Pleasant;  Howell  Moss,  Wilson;  Low- 
ell Spivey,  Windsor;  J.  W.  Grahl, 
,,  Waynesville;  Walter  Stallings,  Jus- 
tice. 

The  .iudges.  President  William 
Louis  Poteat,  Dr.  N.  Y.  Gulley  and 
Prof.  E.  W.  Sydnor,  rendered  their 
decision  amidst  an  outburst  of  cheer- 
ing, attesting  to  the  popular  approval 
of  their  selection.  It  is  the  third  time 
that  Aubrey  F.  Wiggins  has  taken 
first  place  in  a  declamation  contest 
with  the  same  subject.  He  has  pre- 
viously won  out  in  similar  contests 
at  Trinity  College  and  Elon  College. 
— ^News  and   Observer. 


oldest  in  the  South,  having  been  es- 
tablished before  the  Civil  War  and 
many  prominent  men  now  through- 
out the  United  States  were  educated 
in  the  old  building  at  Unionville. 


The  Duke  graded  school  suspend- 
ed work  from  March  6  to  March  12 
on  account  of  a  fire  and  the  wetting 
of  the  floors  and  furniture  by  the 
water. 


Unionville    WUl    Have    a    New    High 
School  Building. 

The  contract  has  been  given  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  at 
Unionville  for  the  State  High  School 
at  that  place,  replacing  the  build- 
ing that  was  recently  burned.  The 
new  structure  will  surpass  the  old 
one  in  some  respects,  containing  an 
extra  number  of  class  rooms,  room 
for  the  superintendent,  cloak  rooms, 
library  and  large  hallways.  It  will 
be  two  stories  high  and  well  modeled 
to  meet  the  demands.  At  the  time 
of  burning  there  were  about  300  stu- 
dents in  this  institution,  one  of     the 

Teachers— Get  Government 
Jobs 

All  teiichers  both  men  and  women  should 
try  the  Government  examinations  soon  to  be 
held  throuKhont  the  entire  country.  The  po- 
sitions to  be  filled  pay  from  $600  to  $1500: 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vacations,  and 
are  life  positions. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately 
to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  B227,  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  for  large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  obtainable  and  giving  many  sample 
examination  questions,  which  will  l>e  sent  free 
of  charge. 


School  Closings 

You  need  those  speech  books,  drill  books,  and  other 
selections.  We  have  them.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
you  a  catalogue  of  them. 

School  Souvenirs 

We  have  them.  Albums,  Sorority  Books,  School 
Days,  and  gift  books  of  great  assortment. 

WE  SHALL  BE  GLAD  TO   SERVE   YOU. 

For  anything  in  Books  and  Stationery  write  us. 

Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


A  Summer  School  at  Home 

English    in    the    Country    School,    ^VaJter   Barnes $1.25 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  elementary  school  teacher  in  giving  in- 
struction in  Reading,  Literature,  Spelling,  Grammar  and  Compo- 
sition. 

Readi.ng  in  Public   Schools,   Thomas  H.  Briggs $1.25 

A  high-class,  practical  help  for  all  teachers  of  reading;   emphasizes 
reading  to  understand  and  appreciate. 

How  TO  Teach  Arithmetic,  J.  C.  Brown,  L.  D.  Coffman |1.25 

The  aim  has  been  to  present  definitely  and  concretely  all   important 
principles ;   illustrative  material  is  abundant. 

Country  Life  and  Coltntry  School,  2Iahel  Carney $1.25 

Here  is   given   a   portrayal   of  existing   rural   conditions   with   a   con- 
structive, inspirational  program  for  improvement. 

Methods  of  Teaching,  W.  W.  Charters , $1.25 

This   text,   for  the  progressive,   .growing  teacher,   works   out   general 
methods  of  teaching  in  terms  of  the  function  of  subject  matter. 

The  Personality  of  the  Teacher,  Charles  McKenny $1.00 

The  author  shows  what  qualities  go  to  make  up  a  strong  desirable 
personality   in   a   teacher   and   how   to   develop   these   qualities. 

The   New   Education,    Scott   Nearing     $1.25 

A  vigorous   statement   of  the   important   movements   in   public   educa- 
tion within  the  last  ten  years. 
The  Educational  Meaning  of  Manual  Arts  &  Industries,  R.  K.  Row,  $1.25 
A  statement   of  the  reasons  for  the  modern  movement  in  manual  arts, 
and  the  proper  work  to  be  done  in  each  school  year. 

The  High  School  Problem,  F.  B.  Pearson $1.25 

A    statement    of   the    problems    confronting    the    high    school    teacher, 
with    helpful    suggestions. 

Interpretation  of  the  Printed  P.\ge,  S.  H.  Clark $1.25 

A  masterpiece  on  the  teaching  of  literature  and  of  silent  as  well  as 
oral  reading.    Should  be  used  in  all  normal  and  high  schools. 

Row  Peterson  &  Company 

623  S.  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Cllnchfleld    Mill    to    Elect    'i   Modern 
School  Huililing. 

•riie  directors  o£  the  Clinclifleld 
Manuiacturing  company,  says  una 
Manon  i-rogress,  have  approved  and 
authorized  tne  erection  ol  a  modern 
brick  school  building  tor  the  proper 
housing  and  schooling  ot  the  children 
in   the   eighth   district. 

The  company  is  to  furnish  the 
land  and  building  complete  at  its 
ow^n  expense,  and  the  plans  will  caii 
for  a  modern  building  and  equip- 
ment in  every  respect,  including 
steam  heat,  auditorium,  library  and 
gymnasium.  Cooking  and  domestic 
science  rooms  will  also  be  provided. 

By  the  next  school  term  this  mill 
village  will  probably  need  accommo- 
dations for  about  three  to  four  hun- 
dred scholars,  and  carrying  out  the 
progressive  policy  of  the  management 
of  the  Clinchfield  company  nothing 
wil  be  left  undone  to  make  the 
building  and  equipment  second  to 
none  in  the  State. 

Hugh  F.  Little,  assistant  treasur- 
er, and  County  Superintendent  Byron 
Conley  were  appointed  to  select  the 
site  for  the  building  and  grounds  and 
approve  plans  for  the  structure. 


Victor  Records  and  Books. 

As  pleasure  givers  Victor  records 
seem  to  have  taken  a  place  beside 
books.  "What  have  you  read  of  the 
new  books?",  the  question  of  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  conversation  of  every 
educated  person,  now  has  a  compan- 
ion in  "What  new  Victor  records 
have  you  heard?"  Fortunately  one 
can  easily  keep  up-to-date  by  hearing 
his  choice  of  the  new  records  at  any 
Victor  dealer's.  Like  good  booksell- 
ers, the  Victor  dealers  are  glad  to 
have  one  come  and  "browse"  with- 
out obligation,  knowing  that  sooner 
or  later  the  favorites  will  find  a 
place  in  the  home  music  library. 
Ask  any  Victor  dealer  to  play  any 
music  you  wish  to  hear  at  any  time 
and   he   will   gladly  do   so. 


SUMMER     COURSES 

FOR  TEACHERS 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
Courses  ^or  elementary  school  teachers 
Courses  for  secondary  school  teachers 
Courses  for  superintendents  &  supervisors 
Courses  for  normal  school  teachers 
Courses  for  college  teachers  of  education 
Soma  of  thes*  coursas  are  advanced  courses  leading 
to  graduate  degrees;  iom«  are  elementary  courses 
leading  to  certificates  or  Bachelor's  degrees.    Gen- 
eral courses  In  Education  (History,   Administration, 
Educ.  Psychology  and  Methods).     Special  courses  In 
History,  Home  Economics,   Household  Art,   Latin, 
Modem  Languages,  English,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Oeography,  School  Science,  Kindergarten,  Manual 
Training,  and  the  Arts.    Registration  in  the  School 
of  Education  admits  to    University  courses  in    all 
departments. 

Sumtner  Quarter,  1917 
1st  Term  June  18-JuIy  25 
2d  Term  July  26-Aug.  31 

Detailed  announcement  will  be  sent  upon  aiJpllca- 
tion  to  the 

Director  of  the  School  of  Education 

Information  regarding  the  Graduate  and  Undergrad- 
uate Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 
the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School  and  the  courses 
In  Medicine  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 

Dean  of  the  Faculties 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Memorial  to  Mr.s.  E.  K.  Gi'ahani. 

A  movement  has  been  started  by 
her  many  friends  to  erect  in  Chapel 
Hill  a  suitable  memorial  to  Mrs.  E. 
K.  Graham.  The  committee  organized 
for  carrying  out  the  plan  has  decided 
that  a  public  drinking  fountain  will 
most  adequately  express  the  public 
spirit  which  Mrs.  Graham  so  abund- 
antly manifested  in  her  untiring 
work  for  the  beantification  and  im- 
provement of  rural  communities. 


WANTED. 


A  capable  man  or  woman  to  travel,  prefer- 
ably a  teacher.  Permanent'position,  substan- 
tial remuneration.    Address 

Dept.  B,  815  Mutual  Life  Bldg., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Fuquay  Springs  voted  a  school 
bond  issue  of  $15,000  the  first  week 
in  March,  making  a  total  of  $20,000 
available.  The  money  will  be  used 
to  erect  a  modern  school  building. 


Water  Colors,  Colored  Crayons! 
Drawing  Papers  Drawing  Boobs 

IMDUSTRJAb  Pe^rDy::":::: 

ART-MAieRIAbS'-R^; 

o  O    '^-" 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


EDWIN  A.  ALDEK>IAN,  President, 

JUNE  19th  to  AUGUST  2nd. 


COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT.  COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  EN- 
TRANCE.  COURSES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
COURSES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Several    hundred   different   courses   in    the    following   subjects: 

Agriculture,  Astronomy.  Biology,  Field  Botany.  Chemistry.  Domestic  Economy.  Draw- 
ing, Education,  English,  French.  Games,  Geography,  German,  Greek.  History,  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin,  Library  Methods.  Manual  Training,  Mathematics.  School  Music, 
Philosophy,    Physical    Training,    Physics.    Psychology,    Story    Telling,    Writing. 

Special  courses  in  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening.  Aesthetic  Gymnastics, 
Playgrounds  and  Recreation.  Manual  Training.  Kindergarten  with  Observation  Classes, 
Montessori  Methods  with  Observation  Work,  Library  Methods,  Scout  Masters'  Course, 
Domestic    Science,    Special    School    of    Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates,  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of    Music,    Drawing,     Manual    Training    and    Agriculture. 

Attendance  last  session  from  26  States. 


The  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America. 

Pleasant  summer  climate — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   $15    to    non-Virginians.      Reduced    railroad    rates. 

Music  Festival,  Fourth  of  July  Pageant.  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference,  Enter- 
tainments, Cheap  Excursions  to  Washington,  Luray  Caverns,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Monti- 
cello. 

Preliminary   announcement  in   February. 

Sixty -page   announcement   will   be   sent  upon   application    to   Chas.    G.    Maphis, 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,    UNIVERSITY,    VIRGINIA. 

MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 


Summer  School  of  the  South 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
Sixteenth  Session  June  19  to  July  27,  1917. 

Especially  strong  courses  designed  to  train  teachers  in  PRIMARY 
METHODS,  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  EXPRESS  ION,  GRAMMAR 
GRADE  METHODS,  HOME  ECONOMICS,  AGRICULTURE,  HEALTH 
EDUCATION,  KINDERGARTEN,  LIBRARY  METHODS,  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL    MUSIC,    PENMANSHIP,   and   PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Also  a  wide  range  of  courses  for  entrance  and  college  credit,  includ- 
ing RURAL  ECONOMICS,  MANUAL  TRAINING,  MATHEMATICS, 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  LANGUAGES.  A  full  pro- 
gram of  illustrated  lectures,  concerts,  plays,  and  motion  pictures. 
Excursions  to  points  of  interest. 

Room  reservation  should  be  made  now.  Room  and  board  $33  to  $36 
lor  six  weelcs. 

Reduced  railroad  rates.     Announcement  sent  on  request. 

Address,  REGISTRAR,  THE  UNIVERSITY, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
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MEETING    OF    GUILFORD    TEACH- 
ERS. 


Seventh  Grade  Examination,    County 

Commencement,    anrt     the     New 

Laws  Are  Discussed. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Guil- 
ford Teachers'  Association,  Superin- 
tendent Foust  discussed  with  the 
teachers  tlie  seventh  grade  examina- 
tion and  the  county  commencement. 
'To  malte  the  examination  uniform 
throughout  the  county  uniform  ques- 
tions are  to  be  used  and  the  exami- 
nation given  on  the  same  day,  April 
21,  at  eight  points  in  the  county,  Po- 
mona, Guilford  Graded  School, 
Jamestown,  Bessemer,  Pleasant  Gar- 
den, Summerfleld,  Monticello,  and 
Gibsonville,  thereby  making  it  easily 
accessible  to  all  who  are  eligible.  In 
conducting  the  examination  this  way 
the  seventh  grade  certificate  will 
mean  more  to  the  pupil 

The  new  certification  law  was  dis- 
cussed. Under  this  law  no  examina- 
tions will  be  given  except  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  April,  July  and 
October  of  each  year.  All  teachers 
must  hold  State  certificates,  only  one 
school  in  the  county,  Gibsonville,  be- 
ing exempt.  Mr.  Foust  is  hopeful 
that  by  standardizing  the  certificates 
of  the  State,  thereby  making  teaching 
a  profession,  better  work  will  be 
accomplished,  and  when  this  is  done 
more  money  will  be  put  into  educa- 
tional work  by  the  counties  and  by 
the  State. 

The  Guilford  county  teachers'  re- 
tirement fund,  or  pension  bill,  was 
discussed  in  the  meeting.  Of  course 
it  is  optional  with  the  teachers 
whether  they  join  the  retirement 
fund  association.  To  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  fund  a  teacher 
must  have  taught  twenty-five  years 
in  the  State,  the  last  ten  of  which 
must  have  been  spent  in  Guilford 
County. 

The  grammar  grade  department 
discussed  opening  exercises  in  round 
table  fashion  giving  each  other  the 
benefit  of  experience.  This  depart- 
ment is  planning  a  special  program 
for  their  next  meeting  which  will  be 
On  April  14.  They  are  expecting  a 
talk  from  some  one  who  knows  on 
the  best  way  to  teach  recitations  and 
declamations.  They  are  also  expect- 
ing to  learn  a  song  to  be  taught  the 
seventh  grade  graduates  to  sing 
county  commencement  day.  They 
may  also  have  some  one  give  a  travel 
talk. 

The  three  departments  of  the  as- 
sociation hold  their  regular  monthly 
meetings  on  the  second   Saturday  in 


Teachers    B^"^*""^  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment  Clerks 

Hundreds  of  clerks  are  wanted  In  the  State,  Army, 
Navy,  Interior,  and  other  departments  at  Washineton, 
D.  C.  Salary  $840  to  $1500  with  rapid  increase.  Life  Jobs, 
short  hours,,  long  vacitlons.  AH  teachers  are  advised 
to  try  the  examination  to  be  held  throughout  the  entire 
country  durintr  March  and  April. 

Write  immediately  to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  A227, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  of  dates  and  places  and 
large  descriptive  book  showing  the  positions  obtainable 
and  giving  many  sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  ch  -rge. 


Sheridan's  Teachers'  Agency 

Special  service  for  Xorth  Carolina  teachers 
and  schools.  Under  management  of  experi- 
enced teachers.  Personal  attention,  business 
methods,  reasonable  terms. 

For   Register   and   New   Manual,    address: 

Sheridan's   Teachers'   Agency, 

Charlotte,        -        .      -     -      .        N.   C. 


SOUTHLAND  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
Box  363,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Serves  efficiently  and  promptly 
school  officials  and  teachers  alike. 
500  teachers  are  now  needed -for  fall 
vacancies.  An  agent  is  wanted  in 
every  county  in  every  Southern  State. 


Do  You  Want  to 
Travel  at  Our  Expense  ? 

We  want  good  men  and  women  for 
Traveling  General  Agents.  Must  have 
fair  education  and  good  references. 
Will  make  Contract  for  three  months, 
six  months  or  year  at  salary  of  $22.50 
per  week  and  necessary  expenses. 
Can  assign  most  any  territory  desired. 
For  full  particulars  address, 

GEORGE  G.  CLOWS  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dept.  S. 


Books  That  Teachers  Like 


BENSON'S 

English  Derivatives 

Provides  an  excellent  course  in 
the  derivation  and  meaning  of 
words,  for  use  in  first-year  high 
school  and  in  junior  high  school 
classes.     48  cents. 


SANFORD    AND    BROWN'S 

English  Grammar 

Embodies  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen 
on  Grammatical  Nomenclature.  A 
fresh,  comprehensive,  and  practi- 
cal text.     72  cents. 


ELHCFF'S 

General  Science 

A  science  course  that  is  rich  in 
content,  scientific  in  spirit,  educa- 
tive, and  instructive  in  the  high- 
est degree.     $1.28. 

Laboratory  Manual  to  accom- 
pany the  above  text.     48  cents. 


WELLS  AND  HART'S 

Geometry 

Comprises  not  only  a  minimum 
course  of  surpassing  clearness  and 
utility,  but  also  a  maximum 
course  that  adequately  meets  the 
most  rigorous  demands.  Plane, 
SO  cents.     Solid,  76  cents. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston        New  York        Chicago         Atlanta         San  Francisco 


-p 


Cut  Down  Your 
Towel  Expense 


Eliminate  laundry  bills  and  cut  down 
towel  waste.  Onliwon  Paper  Towel 
Cabinets  will  do  this.  A  new,  clean 
towel  for  everybody— no  danger  of 
communicating  disease. 


ONLIWON 


PAPER 
TOWEL 


CABINETS 


Are  easily  attached  to  wood,  brick,  tile  or  marble.  Hold  200 
soft,  absorbent  paper  towels  that  will  not  injure  most  delicate 
skin.  They  supply  one  towel  at  a  time.  No  waste — no  tearing- 
no  wash  bills.    They  save  money  and  provide  better  service. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


When   writing   advertisers,    please    mention    this   paper. 
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April.  Dr.  Lesh  meets  with  tiie  high 
school  teachers,  and  Miss  Bettie 
Aiken  Land,  who  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  instutute  worn,  meets  with 
the  primary  teachers. 


the  proposal  laid  before  them  and 
voted  to  recommend  the  project  to 
•  the  Legislature.  The  student  body 
then  took  a  vote  which  was  favorable 
toward  the  proposed  change. 


Ne«'    Farm   Agents   for   Harnett   and 
Montgomery. 

Two  new  county  agents  of  the  ag- 
ricultural extension  work  have  been 
appointed.  J.  A.  Goodwin  will  be 
assigned  to  Montgomery  County  with 
headquarters  at  Troy.  Mr.  Goodwin 
is  a  graduate  of  Clemson  College  and 
comes  from  the  active  management 
of  a  Georgia  farm. 

George  A.  Cole,  assigned  to  Har- 
nett County  and  working  out  of  Lil- 
lington,  comes  from  Arkansas. 


A.  .^nd  M.  Changes  Xanie. 

North  Carolina  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering  is  to 
supplant  the  name  of  The  North  Car- 
olina College  of  Agriiculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.  A  bill,  introduced  by 
Representative  L.  P.  McLendon  (an 
alumns  of  the  College)  of  Durham, 
providing  for  the  change  has  become 
a  law.  It  is  now  hoped  to  bring  the 
public  around  to  the  use  of  N.  C. 
State  for  the  nickname,  so-called,  of 
the  College  in  the  place  of  the  pres- 
ent designation  A.  and  M. 

The  agitation  for  a  change  in  the 
name  of  the  College  has  been  persist- 
ent for  the  last  eight  years.  This 
movement  came  to  life  again  and 
grew  out  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Wake  County  Alumni  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  last  October. 
This  was  followed  by  a  canvass  for 
the  opinion  of  the  individual  alumni 
by  mail,  which  resulted  in  a  77  per 
cent  vote  for  the  change  as  stated.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Alumni 
.Association  held  at  the  College  on 
Thanksgiving  the  matter  was  given  a 
thorough  discussion,  terminating  in 
the  endorsement  of  that  body.  The 
Board  of  Trustese  of  the  College  had 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  Scliool. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Summer  term  begins  June 
12,  1917. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


C.  W.  WILSON 

DIRECTOR, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


bill  passed  both  houses  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  without  opposition  and 
is  effective  henceforth.  N.  C.  State  is 
soon  expected  to  be  as  common  term- 
inology as  A.  and  M.  of  the  past. — 


With  such  strong  endorsement  the       State  Journal. 


FOR-ASlNGLE-FEE«YOU  JOIN-ALL  OFFICES 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE  KANSAS   CITY. MO. 

Stcinwayhall  Flat  Iron  Slo'g.  MuNSEr  aL[>6.  New  York  UFC  BL04. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  CHATTANOOGA.TENN.  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

U.  S  .  Trust  Bla'o.  Te,mpl£  Coi.irt  Champ(r  O'  ConMCRce  Blo'& 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS' 
GENCY 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


«A  BETTER  POSITION" 

HOW  TO  SECURE  IT 

Our  New  Illustrated  Booklet  telling  of  SOUTHERN 

OPPORTUNITIES 
One  of  the  Larger   Modern  and  More  Aggressive 

Agencies.    Covering  Closely  the  Southern  Field. 
15  YEARS      -      .      -     SAME  MANAGEMENT 


'THE  WORLD  IS  YOURS  WITH  THE  WORLD  BOOK" 


STORY 
PICTURE 


An  Absolutely  New  Production 

Striking  Points  of  Superiority 


I  Superior  in  indexing 

Superior  in  authority 

Superior  in  timeliness 

Superior  in  illustrations 

Superior  in  organization 

Superior  in  convenience 

Superior  in  arrangement 

Superior  in  attractiveness 

Superior  for  the  use  of  busy 
business  men 


Superior  as  a  school  help  h 
for  teacher  and  pupil  ' 


Superior  as  a  home  assis-  || 
tant  for  parent  and  child 
Superior  in  treatment  of  all 
educational  subjects 

Superior  in  simplicity  and  | 
clearness  of  presentation 

Superior  in  size  of  volumes, 
character  of  type  and  at-  I 
tractiveness  of  appearance    || 

Superior  in  application  of  | 
sciences  to  practical  prob-  p 
Superior  in  list  of  editors    lemsaffecting  the  home,  the  | 
I  and  contributors  farm  and  the  school 


^-^i^v^rv^^^rv^o*  •■ 


Hanson-Roach-Fowler  Company, 

Educational  Publishers,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  FREE,  without  obligation,  books  checked 


Check  Here 

Prize  Questions Q 

Bird  Booklet □ 

Brochure I    I 

School No  Charge- 

Address No  Obligation 


To 

Position. 
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State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Summer  Session  June  and  July,  1917 

COLLEGIATE  COURSES  June  1  to  July  27  (Eight  Weeks) .    TEACHER  TRAINING  COURSES 

June  15  to  July  27  (Six  Weeks).     HOUSEKEEPERS'  COURSES  June  15  to  July  27   (Six 

Weeks) .    TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  COURSES  July  13  to  July  27  (Two  Weeks) . 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  is  maturing  plans  to  give  the  teachers  and  other  women 
of  the  State  exceptional  advantages  during  the  next  Summer  Session.  The  collegiate  work  will 
begin  June  1st  and  the  teacher  training  courses  will  begin  June  15th,  and  the  session  will  close 
July  27th.    Among  other  interesting  features  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 


I.  C/Ourses  lor  college  entrance: 

These  courses  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
young  women  who  wish  to  enter  college  next  fall  but  find 
themselves  deficient  in  one  or  two  units  required  for  ad- 
mission. 

II.  Courses  with  college  credit: 

Many  of  the  regular  college  courses  will  be  offered  and 
when  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will  give  the  stu- 
dents  pursuing   them    college    credit, 

III.  Courses  for  teachers  of  the  primary  grades: 

Strong  courses  in  primary  methods  and  such  other  sub- 
jects as  will  aid  the  primary  teacher  will  be  offered. 

l\.     Courses    for   !>Tainmar    grade   teachers: 

Abundant  provision  will  be  made  for  teachers  of  the  gram- 
mar grades   of  our  schools. 

V.      Courses   for    teachers: 

The  Department  of  Education  and  the  other  departments 
of  the  College  will  offer  work  especially  designed  to  be  helpful 
to  the  high  school  teachers  of  the   State, 


VI.  Special  lectures: 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  have  a  series 
of  lectures  by  Dr,  W.  H,  Kilpatrick,  of  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University,  on  "Education;"  by  Dr.  C,  Alphonso 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  on  "English  Litera- 
ture;" by  Dr,  Frederic  L.  Paxson,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  on  "American  History."  Several  others  equally 
prominent  in  the  educational  world  will  be  added  to  this 
list. 

VII.  Teachers'   Bureau : 

A  well  organized  Teachers'  Bureau  will  be  conducted  at 
the  College  to  aid  those  attending  to  secure  desirable  posi- 
tions. 

VTI.      Living  arrangements: 

All    students    attending    the    Summer    Session    may    secure 
.  board  and  room  in  the  College  dormitories  at  exceedingly  low 
rates. 

A  bulletin  giving  detailed  information  will  be 
mailed  to  anyone  requesting  it. 


Address,     J.  I.  FOUST,  President,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


"^ 

The  Southern 
Desk  Company 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 
BOX  776. 

The  Only  Desk  Factory 
in  the  South. 

SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'  DESKS 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DESKS 
RECITATION  SEATS 
OPERA  CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'  CHAIRS 
WINDOW  SHADES 

SWEEPING  POWDER 
FLOOR  OIL 
CRAYON 

BLACKBOARDS 
SLATED  CLOTH 
LIQUID  SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING  CASES 
PORCH  SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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Rrice  :    $1  a  Vcar. 


Ceacbers'  Salaries  Sbould  be  Increased  at  Once 

It  would  be  unfair  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  expect,  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  require,  her  public  school  teachers  to  keep  themselves  up  to  their 
usual  standard  of  effective  work  at  the  salaries  they  are  now  receiving.  Sal- 
aries which  in  all  conscience  were  small  enough  before  have,  in  the  past  two 
years,  dwi7idled  to  little  more  than  half  their  former  purchasing  power.  Unless 
there  is  an  immediate  and  substantial  increase  in  the  pay  of  our  teachers,  the 
fate  of  neurasthenics  may  overtake  some  of  thetn,  and  the  fitness  in  body  and 
spirit  of  all  for  doing  the  best  work  will  face  the  imminent  menace  of  serious 
iynpairment.  If  the  poiver  of  the  teacher  is  impaired,  the  children,  the  school, 
the  cause  of  education,  the  State,  all  will  likewise  be  losers.  With  the  greatest 
earnestness  we  urge  county  and  city  superintendents,  boards  of  edjication, 
and  boards  of  commissioners  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  provide  and  put 
into  effect  substantially  increased  salaries  for  their  teachers  before  another 
school  term  opens,  even  if  tax  levies,  where  possible,  must  be  increased  in 
order  to  do  it.  And  the  teachers  also,  in  city,  toivn,  and  country,  should  make 
themselves  felt.  Unless  they  move  in  their  own  behalf,  little  reason  will  they 
have  to  complain  if  others  fail  to  act  for  them.  They  should  meet  at  once,  dis- 
cuss their  needs,  adopt  a  plan  of  actio7i,  lay  their  case  in  the  most  loyal  spriit 
before  the  proper  authorities,  and  then  keep  at  work,  all  for  each  and  each  for 
all,  until  they  have  won  the  adequate  compensation  which  so  just  a  cause  en- 
titles them  to  have.  W.  F.  M. 
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National  Education  Association 

Portland,  Oregon,  July  7-14,  1917. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  the  Great  Summer  Playground— the  Pacific  Northwest— the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention  July  7—14.  This  conven- 
tion will  be  the  first  to  occupy  Portland's  magnificent  new  $600,000  Municipal  Audito- 
rium. 


Portland,  The  Charming  City 

So  lavish  are  nature's  gifts  that  Porland  has  become 
known  as  the  most  beautiful  of  American  cities.  It  is  The 
Rose  City  bf.cause  of  the  miles  and  miles  of  rose  hedges 
which  bloom  out  of  doors  much  of  the  year.  In  July, 
Portland  Roses  will  be  at  their  best,  and  twenty  million 
beautiful  blossoms  will  be  filling  the  air  with  the  fragrance 
of  typical  Portland  hospitality  for  members  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
A  number  of  receptions  will  be  tendered,  as  well  as  other 
social  events. 


Automobiles— Rose  Festival 

Dmring  the  time  the  convention  will  be  in  Portland  a 
THOUSAND  automobiles  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  dele- 
gates and  there  will  be  no  charge. 

A  great  floral -decorated  vehicle  parade  will  be  given, 
every  auto  or  other  vehicle  being  entirely  covered  with 
roses.  The  Portland  Hunt  Club  and  the  Royal  Rosarians 
will  be  featured.  This  parade  is  the  principal  attraction 
of  the  Annual  Rose  Festival.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
pageant  ever  staged  anywhere. 


WILL  YOU  COME? 

Portland  invites  every  teacher  in  the  Union  to  come,  to  bring  family  and  friends,  and 
to  make  Portland  the  base  for  a  most  enjoyable  summer  vacation  in  a  land  of  scenic 
splendor  and  climatic  joy. 

For  information  and  literature  write  now  to 
The  General  Committee,  N.  E.  A.  Association,  Portland,  Oregon. 


The  Carolinas,  Fateful  Little  Actors  in  American 
History,  Are  Natural  Students  of  Maps 

In  great  crises,  exposed  as  they  are  to  attack,  they  are  especially  given  to  self-scrutiny  and  at 
the  same  time  to  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  world  beyond. 

In  this  study,  maps  and  globes  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  says  Julean  Arnold,  American 
Consul  to  China  and  Japan,  reporting  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce: 

"  We  must  know  more  about  the  commerce  of  foreign  countries.    Put  maps  on  your  walls — see  that  the  schools  are  not 
neglectful  of  this  important  agency.    Spread  the  '  get  the  map  habit  idea.'  " 

THE  GOODE  SERIES  OF  WALL  MAPS 

according  to  geographers  and  teachers,  have  reached  the  high  water  mark  of  such  work.    They  are  the  most  modern  in 
treatment,  the  highest  in  quaHty,  the  most  authoritative.— American  Maps,  from  an  American  viewpoint,  for  American 


schools. 


THE  FOSTER  HISTORICAL  MAPS 


another  series  of  great  interest,  and  one  that  should  be  a  pride  and  joy  to  young  Carolinians.  Here  is  recorded  the  history 
not  only  of  our  country,  but  of  their  fathers  and  forefathers.  Inch  by  inch  they  can  trace  the  strategic  movements  that 
helped  to  make  us  free. 

THE  RAND  McNALLY  GLOBES 

all  teachers  know.  In  treating  of  the  world  as  a  whole  one  cannot  do  without  a  globe.  The  twelve  inch  size  is  the  best,  and 
we  have  it  in  many  kinds-political,  physical,  celestial,  deep  sea,  slated. 

Write  for  descriptive  matter. 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 


Chicago 


New  York 
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INSTITUTIONAL  SELFISHNESS  AND  OTHER  PERPLEXITIES 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


I 


The  institution  nearest  the  hearts  of  an  enlight- 
ened people  is  that  one  in  which  the  youths  are 
trained.  This  is  true  whetlier  it  is  a  denominational 
school,  a  quasi-public  academy,  a  privately  endowed 
school,  or  a  tax  supported  school.  But  neither  type 
has  a  monopoly  on  goodness  or  efficiency,  and  neith- 
er has  a  convincing  record  for  absolute  fairness  in 
all  its  practices. 

As  long  as  the  human  mind  works  chiefly  from 
selfish  motives  so  long  will  there  be  jealousy  and 
envy  among  people.  I  think  more  of  my  family 
than  I  think  of  any  other  family.  I  think  more 
of  my  school  than  I  think  of  any  other  school;  I 
think  more  of  my  State  than  I  think  of  any  other 
State.  This  is  natural,  because  the  most  of  my  best 
thoughts  are  closely  related  to  the  success  of  the 
members  of  my  family,  my  school,  my  community, 
and  my  State.  We  are  by  nature  provincial  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  saying  that  institutional  selfish- 
ness is  natural. 

A  great  mind,  however,  feels  a  kinship  to  a  force 
greater  than  that  working  within  the  institution 
or  province  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Such  a  mind 
approaches  the  universal  type  and  its  acts  are  char- 
acterized by  unselfishness. 

The  Principle  Applied  to  History. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  every 
State  in  the  Union  was  engaged  in  establishing  an 
elementary  school  system  free  to  all  the  children. 
This  was  a  new  venture.  Its  success  threatened  to 
destroy  all  other  elementary  schools  and  to  break 
down  class  distinctions.  It  was  opposed  vigorously 
by  those  who  were  supporting  the  old  school  and  by 
those  who  believed  in  class  distinction.  There  were, 
however,  enough  great  minds  in  the  nation  that 
felt  the  larger  kinship  to  make  the  venture  go  and 
we  have  today  the  common  school  system  open 
free  to  all  the  children.  It  has  become  the  institu- 
tion of  the  people  who  guard  it  as  jealously  as  the 
few  guarded  the  old  school  in  the  good  old  days. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  every 
State  in  the  Union  was  engaged  in  establishing  a 
secondary  school  system  free  to  all  the  children. 
This,  likewise,  was  a  new  venture.  Its  success 
threatened  to  destroy  the  academies  which  was  eith- 
er a  denominational  or  an  aristocratic  institution. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  back  many  decades  to  find 
records  of  a  heated  controversy.  There  were,  how- 
ever, enough  great  minds  in  the  nation  that  felt 
the  larger  kinship  to  make  the  venture  go  and  we 
have  today  the  public  high  school  free  to  all  who 
elect  to  take  advantage  of  their  tuition. 

Moreover,  in  this  same  period,  every  State  in 
the  Union  sought  to  perfet  its  higher  institutions, 
its  colleges  and  universities.  The  afl:'ections  of  the 
people  in  most  States  were  grouped  around  the 
privately  endowed  or  denominational  colleges.     In 


some  instances  the  State  instead  of  establishing  other 
colleges  made  appropriations  to  those  already  in 
existence.  But  in  the  most  instances  the  States' 
money  was  used  to  establish  and  support  new  insti- 
tutions. These  acts  naturally  stirred  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  older  institutions.  Later  when  he 
States  decided  to  establish  normal  colleges  and 
technological  institutions,  the  constituents  of  the 
older  State  institutions  provincially  minded  as  all 
well  established  institutions  are,  opposed  the  inno- 
vations. Thus  it  has  always  been  a  new  institution 
must  fight  for  a  place  in  the  sun  agains  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  old  conservatives.  This  is  true  wheth- 
er the  fight  is  between  a  denominational  and  a 
State  institution,  or  between  an  old  State  institu- 
tion and  a  new  State  Institution.  The  only  thing 
that  can  keep  either  one  from  dying  with  the  dry 
rot  is  for  it  to  have  among  its  constituents  a  few 
great  minds  that  feel  a  kinshij)  to  a  force  greater 
than  the  working  within  the  institution.  All  our 
educational  institutions  are  mere  infants  in  com- 
parison with  other  social  institutions.  The  form  of 
some  may  be  old  but  the  life  is  q  uite  young,  and 
universal  education  is  still  a  dream.  The  best  we 
can  say  is  we  are  gradually  making  the  dream  come 
true. 

The  members  of  a  church  or  a  political  party, 
the  constituents  of  a  school,  a  college,  or  a  uni- 
versity that  confine  their  thoughts  and  labors  with- 
in institutional  boundary  lines  will  produce  for  the 
time  institutional  solidarity,  but  at  the  same  time 
will  sow  the  seeds  of  bitter  selfishness  that  produce 
decay  and  death.  Such  is  the  history  of  all  social 
institutions.    So  much  for  history  and  prophecy ! 

Mow,  gentle  reader,  as  the  old  writers  used  to 
begin,  look  into  the  higher  institutions  of  Xorth 
Carolina,  take  a  survey  of  their  constituents,  and 
jot  down  on  your  mental  tablet  the  names  of  those 
of  any  institution  who  have  an  emotion  of  pleasure 
when  they  receive  the  intelligence  that  another  in- 
stitution has  been  fortunate  in  receiving  aid  or  in 
accomplishing  something  worth  while.  How  many 
great  souls  do  you  find  that  feel  a  personal  kin- 
ship to  and  part  ownership  in  the  act.  Place  all 
such  in  one  column  and  in  a  parallel  column  record 
the  names  of  those  who  rejoice  in  the  failure  and 
find  satisfaction  in  the  reverses  that  come  to  a  rival 
institution.  This  latter  state  of  mind  is  perhaps  ex- 
cusable among  the  hired  men ;  but  it  is  not  ex- 
cusable among  the  leaders.  It  is  neither  Christian 
nor  patriotic. 

The  Texas  Example 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  Texas  has  set  a 
good  example  for  North  Carolina  to  follow.  At 
the  Fort  Worth  meeting  "there  was  a  battle  for 
larger  freedoni  in  regidating  and  conducting  our 
high  school  work  in  the  State.     The  aftermath  of 
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that  meeting  has  been  beautiful  and  brotherly/' 
says  the  Texas  School  Journal.  The  result  is  "an 
epoch-making  agreement  in  the  history  of  education 
in  Texas. ' '  The  first  section  of  that  agreement 
gives  the  character  of  the  organization  completed 
and  the  third  .section  gives  the  duty  of  the  commit- 
tee: 

"Section  1.  That  a  committee  on  inspection, 
classification  and  affiliation  of  high  schools  in  Texas 
for  the  purpose  of  correlating  them  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  the  State,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  constituted  by  this  agreement,  as 
follows:  A  representative  each  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  University  of  Texas,  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  the  College 
of  Industrial  Arts,  one  of  the  group  of  State  nor- 
mal colleges,  one  of  the  group  of  senior  indepen- 
dent Golleges  which  through  their  boards  of  con- 
trol have  voted  to  enter  the  committee  and  be  bound 
by  its  actions,  one  of  the  group  of  junior  indepen- 
dent colleges  which  through  their  boards  of  con- 
trol have  voted  to  enter  the  committee  and  be 
bound  by  its  actions,  one  district  superintendent  of 
schools,  one  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
one  principal   of  a  high  school 

Section  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  meet  at  least  once  each  year  at  the  call 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
to  adopt  standards  of,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for,  the 
inspection,  classification  and  affiliation  of  high 
schoosl  for  the  purpose  of  correlating  them  with 
the  institutions  of  higher  ediication  in  the  State, 
and  to  establish  a  basis  whereby  the  largest  degree 
of  co-operation  may  be  realized  between  and  among 
the  State's  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
other  similar  institutions,  consistent  with  the  per- 
formance of  heir  individual  functions." 

The  Need  in  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  needs  just  such  a  committe  as 
this.  The  competition  among  the  colleges  in  re- 
cruiting students  is  growing  fiercer  every  year.  The 
outbreak  during  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly over  the  question  of  scholarship  is  one  evidence 
of  it.  One  institution  knows  too  little  about  the 
aims  and  purposes  and  practices  of  all  the  other 
institutions.  Thej^  seem  to  be  slirowded  in  mystery 
and  suspicion  fostered  by  institutional  jealousy 
makes  co-operation  impossible. 

Where  two  or  more  institutions  are  seeking  pa- 
tronage within  the  same  area  there  will  undoubted- 
ly be  rivalry,  and  in  North  Carolina  it  appears  at 
times  that  institutions  degenerate  to  the  low  plane  of 
the  auctioneer  on  the  street  in  order  to  underbid  or 
overbid,  as  the  case  may  be,  some  rival  institution. 
The  "scholarship"  is  the  price  paid.  Shall  it  be 
for  one  year  ,two  years,  three  years  or  four  years? 
Should  it  also  carry  room-rent,  and  a  loan  on  easy 
terms?  As  a  student  wrote  to  the  president  of  a 
certain  instituttion,  ' '  I  have  been  offered  a  four-year 
scholarship  and  room  rent  by — (naming  the  insti- 
tution).   What  can  you  offer  me  to  come  to ?" 

Graduates  of  preparatory  schools  are  aware  of 
this  rivalry  and  the  shrewder  ones  can  drive  a  bar- 
gain that  would  do  credit  to  a  suburban  pedler 
working  without  a  state  license.  "Scholarship,"  it 
s^ems,  must  be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  but  not 
alwaj's  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  most  needy.    It 


seems  to  be  one  of  the  means  for  recruiting  stu- 
dents. How  many  young  men  and  young  vVomen 
hold  "scholarships"  who  are  notorious  fortheirlack 
of  scholarship  and  for  the  amount  of  money  they 
spend  annually?  It  is  (juite  probable  that  each  col- 
lege in  the  State  has  on  file  a  number  of  letters 
from  prospective  students  that  would  be  damaging 
evidence  against  the  practice  of  all  other  institu- 
tions, and  the  recruiting  stories  told  on  rival  re- 
cruiting offices  remind  one  of  the  improbable  tales 
of  political  scouts  before  the  candidates  have  been 
named. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  every  institution  that 
has  scholarships  to  "give  away"  is  an  offender  and 
the  greatest  offender  seems  to  be  the  one  that  has 
the  greatest  number  to  "give  away."'  The  State 
ISoard  of  Education  of  South  Carolina  has  recom- 
mended "the  abolition  of  scholarships  as  now  main- 
tained in  State  institutions." 

The  method  of  awarding  these  scholarships  is 
wrong.  The  last  step  for  the  State-supported  in- 
stitiitions  to  take  is  to  make  tuition  free  to  all,  and 
this  step  will  be  taken  sooner  or  later.  But  in  the 
meantime  there  should  be  found  in  the  colleges  of 
the  State  enough  i^atriotism,  enough  love  of  fair 
play,  enough  greatness  unencumbered  by  institu- 
tional selfishness  to  create  a  forceful  board  with  the 
determination  to  raise  the  standard  of  professional 
ethics,  wrest  tlie  reputation  of  the  institutions  from 
the  hands  of  the  hucksters,  and  make  a  vo'\\''  to  work 
for  humanity  through  the  institutions  rather  than  to 
buy  humanity  to  work  for  the  institution. 


THE  JOB  AND  THE  MAN. 

In  the  American  Magazine  is  a  utricle  by  Her- 
man Schneider,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  a  study  of  human  ability  and  fitting  the 
right  job  to  the  right  man.  Among  other  things 
Dean  Schneider. says: 

"There  is  a  new  psychology  of  work.  One  of 
its  most  inspiring  principles  is  that  the  man  who 
makes  a  failure  on  one  job  is  likely  to  make  a  suc- 
cess on  the  job  of  an  opposite  type,  assuming,  of 
coixrse,  that  he  fails  in  the  face  of  real  effort.  This 
is  the  significance  of  failure:  it  points  the  way  to 
an  occupation  which  means  success.  Failure  to  a 
willing  man  is  merely  misplacement  on  his  job. 
Failure  at  one  job  is  not  a  calamity;  it  is  an  indi- 
cation.   Every  failure  is  a  guide-post  to  success. 

"Fortunately  some  emploj^ers  are  beginning  to 
understand  this.  When  a  man  fails  in  one  job,  they 
shift  him  to  another  of  an  opposite  type.  And  if 
the  worker  is  not  lazy  or  dishonest,  he  usually  suc- 
ceeds. No  foreman  should  be  allowfed  to  discharge 
a  man.  He  should  merely  report  to  a  central  of- 
fice that  the  man  is  not  successful  on  his  particular 
kind  of  work.  In  another  department  he  may 
break  records.  To  fire  a  man  who  has  failed  at  one 
job  is  poor  business.  The  shifting  of  failures  means 
the  making  of  successes. ' ' 


ANTICIPATES  THEM. 

"My  husband  is  very  devoted;  he  anticipates  mj' 
every  wish." 

"So  does  my  husband  mine;  whenever  he  thinks 
I  am  going  to  ask  him  for  something  he  lights 
out." — Transcript. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY  CITY  SCHOOLS 


Within  the  past  few  years  many  cities  have  or- 
ganized sunmier  schools  for  pupils  in  the  elenien- 
tary  and  in  the  liigh  school  grades.  In  order  to 
secure  information  regarding  this  type  of  school  a 
questionnaire  was  submitted  to  city  superinten- 
dents asking  for  data  for  the  year  1916.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  the  returns : 
High  Schools. 

One  hundred  and  nine  cities  report  summer  higli 
schools.  In  75  cities  the  summer  session  may  be 
attended  by  all  pupils ;  in  the  other  cities  only  by 
those  who  have  Failed  or  M'ho  are  exceptionally 
bright. 

Table  showing  number  of  weelis  school  v.as  in  ses- 
sion   (103    reporting). 

6  weeks  in  53  cities 

8  weeks  in  24  cities 

7  weeks  in     8  cities 
5  weeks  in     8  cities 

9  weeks  in     4  cities 
10  weeks  in     3  cities 

4  weeks  in     2  cities 
12  weeks  in     1  city 
Per  cent  of  those  who  failed  in  one  or  more  sub- 
jects in  regular  term  and  who  made  up  subjects  and 
secured   promotion    (55   reporting). 

Per  cent  No.  of  Cities 

91-100  11 

81-  90  6 

71-  80  14 

61-  70  2 

51-  60  2 

41-  50  8 

31-  40  1 

21-  30  2 

11-  20  1 

Less  than  11  8 

Per  cent  of  those  who  did  not  fail  in  regular 
term,  but  who  gained  a  half  year  by  attending  sum- 
mer school. 

Per  cent  ,  No.  of  Cities 

91-100  3 

81-  90  4 

71-  80  2 

61-  70  1 

51-  60  1 

41-  50  1 

31-  40  0 

21-  30  0 

11-  20  1 

Less  than  11  24 

In  the  cities  where  a  tuition  fee  is  charged  for 
attendance  upon  summer  school  this  fee  is  usually 
from  $3  to  $5  a  subject.  Many  cities  that  do  not 
charge  tuition  failed  to  report  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  summer  school  for  high  school  students. 
Elementary  Schools. 

Two  hundred  and  eleven  cities  report  elementary 
the  other  cities  the  summer  sessions  usually  for 
all  grades  from  the  first  to  the  eigth,  inclusive.  In 
the  other  cities  the  summer  sesson  s  usually  for 
children  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades. 
In  95  cities  the  summer  schools  are  maintained  for 
any  child  in  the   grades   admitted   to   the   sumnier 


schools.  In  the  other  cities  the  summer  school  is 
usually  for  those  pupils  who  have  failed ;  in  some 
for  both  those  who  have  failed  and  for  those  who 
are  exceptionally  bright. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  weeks 
the  elementary  sumijier  schools  were  in  session  (194 
reporting). 

6  weeks  in  114  cities 
8  weeks  in  37  cities 
5  weeks  in  15  cities 
4  weeks  in     12  cities 

7  weeks  in       7  cities 
12  weeks  in       6  cities 

10  weeks  in       2  cities 

11  weeks  in       1  city 

Table  showing  per  cent  of  pupils  who  had  failed 
and  who  made  up  work  and  secured  a  promotion 
(153  reporting). 

Per  cent  No.  of  Cities 

91-100  27 

81-  90  30 

71-  80  25 

61-  70  18 

51-  60  7 

41-  50  12 

31-  40  8 

21-  30  11 

11-  20  9 

Per  cent  of  those  who  had  not  failed  and  who 
gained  a  half  year  because  of  attendance  at  sum- 
mer school. 

Per  cent  No.  of  Cities 

91-100  12 

81-  90  9 

71-  80  5 

61-  70  3 

51-  60  1 

41-  50  1 

31-  40  1 

21-  30  5 

11-  20  7 

Less  than  11  25 

In  139  of  the  cities  reporting,  the  elementary 
summer  cshools  are  maintained  at  public  expense. 
In  the  others  a  tuition  fee  is  charged,  averaging 
about  $5  a  term  of  six  weeks.— City  School  Cir- 
cular, Bureau  of  Education. 


STUDENT  LABOR  IN  DEMAND. 

The  fellow  who  waits  on  the  table  in  college  can 
not  be  ignored  at  this  particular  time.  It's  too  hard 
to  fill  his  job  should  he  decide  to  leave.  And  the 
lad  wjio  has  a  good  job  outside  the  college  is  get- 
ting such  good  pay  in  these  days  of  $10-a-w,eek 
office  boys  and  $50-a-week  machine  shop  men  that 
he  generally  has  more  money  than  the  youth  whose 
father  is  putting  him  through  college. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  conducts  a  stu- 
dent employment  bureau,  to  get  jobs  for  students 
who  are  earning  their  education  as  they  learn.  This 
bureau  now  has  more  jobs  to  give  away  than  there 
are  students  who  will  take  them.  The  employer 
who  thinks  he  is  going  to  get  a  student  to  work 
for  him  at  starvation  wiages  is  mistaken.  That  sort 
of  thing  isn't  done  any  more. — Raleigh  News  & 
Observer. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CANNING  CLUB  GIRL-LIST  OF  COUNTY 

HOME  DEMONSTRATORS 

Mrs.  Jane  McKimmou  iu  Progressive  Farmer. 


So  many  girls  from  all  over  the  State  have  writ- 
ten to  me  saying  they  would  like  to  belong  to  the 
canning  clubs  that  I  am  writing  this  explanation  of 
how  and  where  we  organize  the  clubs  and  why  it 
is  not  possible  always  to  enroll  the  girl  who  wishes 
to  become  a  member. 

The  organization  of  the  canning  clubs  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Boys'  Corn  Club  in  that  girls  while 
canning  needs  assistant  supervision.  Our  office  must 
see  that  each  club  or  group  of  clubs  has  a  woman 
to  teach  canning  and  to  see  that  every  girl  fol- 
lows instructions  and  keeps  her  canned  goods  srict- 
ly  up  to  standard.  To  get  this  teacher  of  course, 
takes  money,  and  our  plan,  briefly,  is  this: 

Where  a  county  wishes  the  work  it  goes  to  its 
Board  of  Education  or  County  Commissioners  and 
asks  for  an  appropriation  of  $600.  This,  our  office 
tries  to  duplicate  and  we  are  thus  able  to  pay  the 
salary  of  a  county  agent  and  her  assistants. 

Our  appropriations  is  limited  and  we  can  take 
in  only  a  limited  number  of  counties ;  but  we  are 
increasing  the  number  every  j^ear  and  hope  the  ap- 
propriations will  increase  accordingly.  Last  year  wfe 
organized  44  counties ;  this  year  we  have  47. 

Not  only  are  we  limited  as  to  counties,  but  as 
to  clubs  in  a  county ;  and  though  you  may  be 
living  in  an  organized  county,  yet  you  ma.y  be  so 
far  away  from  an.y  club  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  meet  with  it  to  learn  canning 
methods.  This  also  we  are  trying  to  remedy  and 
hope  eventually  to  spread  the  work  all  over  the 
county. 

If  you  wish  your  county  to  have  the  work  next 
year  begin  right  now  to  see  wjliat  can  be  done  to- 
wards getting  your  County  Boards  interested.  The 
county  organized  in  the  early  fall  stands  a  much 
better  chance  for  smoothly-running  spring  work. 
Agents  may  be  chosen,  instructions  given,  girls  en- 
rolled, and  the  soil  turned  over  and  sowed  in  cover 
crop. 

Girls,  we  hope  to  have  every  one  of  you  with  us. 
We  wish  to  see  you  save  the  surplus  and  learn  sci- 
entific methods  of  canning,  and  we  are  also  desir- 
ous of  pointing  to  you  a  way  of  earning  money  for 
yourselves.  But  we  need  your  co-operation  in  in- 
teresting your  county,  and  we  are  asking  you  to 
be  patient  until  that  interest  can  be  secured. 


LIST  OF  COUNTY  HOME  DEMONSTRATION 
AGENTS   IN   NORTH   CAROLINA. 

Alanmnce,  Miss  Myrtle  Ezelle,  Graham. 

Anson,  Mrs.  Rosalind  Redfearn,  Wadesboro. 

Beaufort,  Miss  Emily  Guilford,  Washington. 

Bertie,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Eearley,  Aulander. 

Buncombe,  Miss  Allie  M.  Rvmer,  Route  2,  Eadge 
Hill,   Asheville. 

Catawba,  Miss  Mary  J.  Rowe,  Newton. 

Cherokee,  Miss  Lennie  Hatchett,  Route  2,  Mur- 
phy. 

Chowan  (to  be  appointed). 

Cleveland,  Miss  Susan  0.  Elliott,  Lattimore. 

Cumberland,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gainey,  Route  7, 
Payetteville. 


Davidson,  Miss  Eunice  E.  Penny,  Lexington. 

Durham,  Miss  Helen  K.  Simmons,  Durham. 

Edgecombe,  Miss  Effie  L.   Vines,   Tarboro. 

Forsyth,  Miss  Lizzie  J.  Roddick,  Winston-Salem. 

Franklin,  Miss  Pauline  Smith,  Louisburg. 

Gaston,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Shetley,  Bessemer  City. 

Granville,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Capehart,  Oxford. 

Guilford,  Miss  Ola  Stephenson,  Greensboro. 

Halifax,  Mrs.  Cornelia  C.  Morris,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Iredell,  Miss  H.  Celeste  Henkel,  Statesville. 

Johnston,  Miss  Nell  Pickens,  Smithfield. 

Lee,  Miss  Getrtrude  V.   Little,   Sanford. 

Lenoir,  Miss  M.  Adna  Edwards,  Kinston. 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  Florence  R.  Winn,  Lincolnton. 

Macon    (tobe  appointed). 

Madison,  Miss  Uursula  Shelton,  Marshall. 

Mecklenburg,  Miss  Annie  Lee  Rankin,  Churchill 
Apartments,  Charlotte. 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  Otelia  Harris,  Sluphur  Spirngs. 

Moore,  Miss  Grace  A.  Bradford,   Carthage. 

Northampton,  Mrs.  David  H.  Brown.  George. 

Orange,  Miss  Lulu  M.  Cassidey,  Hillsboro. 

Pasquotank,  Miss  Marcie  P.  Albertson,  Elizabeth 
City. 

Perquimans,  Miss  Helen  W.  Gaither,  Hertford. 

Person,  Miss  Mary  E.  Spurgeon,  Roxboi'o. 

Richmond,  ]\Irs.  John  Sandy  Covington,  Rocking- 
ham. 

Robeson,  Miss  Nena  Rhyne,  Philadelphus  High 
School,  Red  Springs. 

Sampson,   Mrs.   W.   B.   Lamb,    Ingold. 

Surry,  Miss  Margaret  McLucas.  Mt.  Airy. 

Swain,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Latshaw,  Almond. 

Union,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Griffin.  Marshville. 

Vance,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Plummer,  Middleburg. 

Wake,  Mrs.  C.  P.  BlaTock,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Wayne,  Mrs.  Estelle  T.  Smith,  Goldsboro. 

Wilkes,  Mrs.  Blanche  Miller,  North  Wilkesboro. 

Wilson,  Miss  Willie  L.  White.  Wilson. 

State  Ag-ent — Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  Raleigh. 

Assistant — Miss   Minnie   L.   Jamison,   Raleigh. 

Assistant— ]\Iiss  Grace  E.  Schaeffer,  Raleigh. 


BOOST  YOUR  COMMUNITY. 

"Boost  your  neighbor,  boost  your  friend; 
Boost  the  church  that  you  attend ; 
Boost  the  farm  on  which  you're  dwelling; 
Boost  the  goods  that  you  are  selling; 
Boo.st  the  people  around  about  you; 
They  can  get  along  without  you; 
P>ut   success   will   quicker   find   them, 
If  they  know  yon  are  behind  them ; 
Boost  for  every  forward  movement 
Boost  for  every  new  improvement ; 
Boost  the  stranger  and  the  neighbor; 
Boost  the  man  for  whom  you  labor; 
Cease  to  be  a  chronic  knocker; 
Cease  to  be  a  progress-blocker ; 
If  you'd  make  your  township  better. 
Boost  it  to  the  final   letter. 
Stop  your  knocking !     Boost ! ' ' 

Adapted  by  the  Progressive  Farmer. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  AND  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS 


The  Board  of  Examiners  and 'Institute  Conduc- 
tors created  by  the  last  General  Assembly  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  members : 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  ot  Public  In- 
struction,   ex-officio    Chairman. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Sams,  State  Supervisor  ot  Institutes  and 
Reading  Circle,  ex-officio  Secretary. 

Prof.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  of  Durham  County,  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  Wake  Forest  College,  for  a  term 
of  four  years. 

Prof.  A.  T.  Allen,  Alexander  County,  superintendent 
of  Salisbury  city  schools,   for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Prof.  D.  F.  Giles,  McDowell  County,  superintendent 
of  Wake  County  schools,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Mrs.  T.  Edgar  Johnson,  Rowan  County,  primary  su- 
pervisor Salisbury,  tor  a  term  of  four  years. 

Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  of  Lenoir  County,  assistant  su- 
perintendent ot  Lenoir  County  schools,  for  a  term  of 
four  years. 

Mis  Susie  Fulghum,  of  Wayne  County,  teacher  in 
city  schools   of  Gcldsboro,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

The  members  of  the  board  with  the  exception  of 
the  ex-oificio  members,  were  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Bickett  in  April.  The  salaries  of  the  appoin- 
tees were  fixed  in  a  conference  by  the  governor  and 
the  executive  committtee  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
as  follows:  $2,500  yearly  for  the  men  and  $2,000 
for  the  women,  with  $500  allowtad  each  for  travel- 
ing expenses.     Their  duties  begin  officially  June  1. 

The  Duties  of  the  Board. 

The  responsibilities  resting  upon  this  board  are 
very  great  indeed  since  the  entire  method  of  cer- 
tificating teachers  has  been  changed  and  the  duty 
of  inaugurating  th  new  system  has  been  placed  in 
its  hands.     The  duties  stated  briefly  are  as  follows: 

1.  Said  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conduc- 
tors shall  have  entire  control  of  examining,  accredit- 
ing without  examination,  and  certificating  all  appli- 
cants for  the  position  of  teacher,  principal,  supervisor, 
superintendent,  and  assistant  superintendent  in  all  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina, 
urban  and  rural.      (Sec.  2  of  the  law.) 

2.  It  shall  have  general  direction  and  supervision 
ot  the  work  of  all  teachers'  associations  and  reading 
circles  and  of  such  work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  professional  training  and  home  study  for  teachers. 
(Sec.   7.) 

3.  The  six  members  of  the  board  designated  as 
Institute  Conductors,  shall  conduct,  biennially  in  each 
county  in  North  Carolina  a  county  teachers'  institute 
for  not  less  than  two  weeks  for  the  public  school  teach- 
ers of  said  county,  at  sucTi  time  and  place  therein  as 
may  be  designated  by  said  board,  having  due  regard  in 
fixing  the  time  and  place  to  the  convenience  of  the 
teachers  and  the  recommendations  of  the  county  board 
of  education   and   county  superintendent.      (Sec.    8.) 

4.  Said  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors may  subdivide  and  shall  define  in  detail  the 
different  classes  of  first  grade  certificates,  determine 
the  time  ot  their  duration  and  validity,  prescribe  the 
standards  of  scholarship  for  same,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  examination  tor  them  and  for  their 
issuance,  and  their  renewal  ot  extension.    (Sec.  9.) 

The  Qualification  of  the  Members  of  the  Board. 

Governor  Bickett  took  unusual  pains  to  select 
a  board  that  would  measure  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties. For  nearly  two  months  he  counseled  with  the 
teachers,  interviewed  prospective  appointees  and 
weighed   recommendations.     He   said  that  he   was 


seeking  men  and  women  of  the  broadest  sympathies, 
recognized  successful  experience  and  training,  as 
well  as  scholarship.  His  appointees  are  the  product 
of  care  and  judgement.  He  could  not  have  select- 
ed a  better  board.  The  three  men  represent  the 
three  greatest  divisions  of  the  educational  w«rk  of 
the  State,  the  departments  of  education  in  the  col- 
leges, the  superintendents  of  city  schools  and  the  su- 
perintndents  of  county  schools.  The  three  women 
represent  the  supervisor  of  the  primary  depart- 
ments of  city  schools,  and  the  teachers  of  the  city 
schools.  Their  achievements  stated  briefly  are  as  ofl- 
lows : 

Prof.  J.  H:  Highsmith,  of  Durham  County,  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  of  Trinity  College;  graduate  scholar  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University;  principal  of  Durham 
grammar  school  for  three  years;  professor  of  philoso_ 
phy  and  Bible  Meredith  College;  professor  ot  educa- 
tion and  philosophy  at  Wake  Forest  College;  successful 
conductor  ot  county  teachers'  institutes  and  teacher  in 
summer   schools   for  teachers. 

A.  T.  Allen,  of  Alexander  County,  A.  B.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1897;  teacher  and  principal 
in  Charlotte  and  Statesville  public  schools;  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  at  Graham  and  Salisbury;  sev- 
eral years'  successful  experience  as  conductor  of  coun- 
ty teachers'  institutes  and  teacher  in  summer  schools 
for  teachers;  ex.president  of  the  StateAssociationotCity 
Superintendents;  present  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Assembly;  secretary  of  the  Sub-Text- 
book Commission  of   1916. 

D.  F.  Giles,  ot  McDowell  County;  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity ot  North  Carolina  and  Trinity  College;  county 
superintendent  of  McDowell  County;  superintendent  of 
Marion  graded  schools;  several  years'  experience  as 
teacher  ot  rural  schools;  present  county  superintendent 
of  Wake  County;  member  of  the  Senate  of  North  Caro. 
lina  in  1915,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education; 
successful  conductor  of  county  teachers'  institutes  and 
teacher  in   summer  schools  for  teachers. 

Mrs.  T.  Edgar  Johnson,  ot  Rowan  County;  graduate 
ot  Seminary  of  Mount  Pleasant;  teacher  and  primary 
supervisor  of  Salisbury  schools  for  about  fifteen  years; 
student  at  Columbia  University  Teachers'  College; 
teacher  in  the  summer  School  for  the  South  and  of  the 
University  ot  North  Carolina  Summer  School;  president 
ot   the   State   Primary   Teachers'   Association. 

Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  of  Lenoir  County;  alumna  of  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College;  student  of  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University;  successful  teacher  in 
county  teachers'  institutes  and  in  summer  schools  for 
teachers  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  success- 
ful rural  school  teacher;  primary  supervisor  Kinston 
graded  school;  present  assistant  county  super- 
intendent and  rural  school  supervisor  of  the  public 
schools  of  Lenoir  County;  ex-president  ot  State  Pri- 
mary Teachers'  Association;  member  Sub-Textbook  Com- 
mission,  1916. 

Miss  Susie  Fulghum.  of  Waye  County;  primary  teach- 
er in  the  public  schools  of  High  Point  and  Chapel  Hill; 
primary  supervisor  ot  the  Elizabeth  City  schools;  pri- 
mary teacher  for  the  past  eight  years  in  the  Goldsboro 
public  schools;  successful  teacher  in  county  teachers' 
institutes  and  teacher  in  the  university  summer  school 
for  teachers;  student  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University. 


Are  you  guilty  of  "had  of  known,"  "had  oiight.'" 
"couldn't  hardly"?  Are  your  pupils  using  these 
faulty  expressions?  Grease  the  squeaks. — ]\Iodera- 
tor  Topics. 
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SMITH-HUGHES  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


This  act  provides  that  Federal  Grants  shall  be 
made  for  the  jnirpose  ^of  co-operating  with  the 
States  in  the  promotion  of  vocational  education.  It 
goes   into    effect   July    1st,    1917. 

One-half  of  the  cost  of  the  salaries  of  teachers 
of  trade  and  home  economics  subjects  and  of  teach- 
ers, supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  up  to 
the  limit  set  for  the  government  appropriations, 
and  one-half  by  the  State  or  local  community.  The 
State  or  the  local  community  or  both  must  meet 
all  the  other  expenses  of  the  school,  including  site, 
plant,  equipment  and  operating  expenses,  together 
■with  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  academic  subjects. 

Where  the  allotment  to  the  State  is  not  suffi- 
cient in  any  given  year  to  pay  one-half  the  salary 
of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects,  the  State  Board 
may  distribute  the  federal  moneys  pro  rata  among 
the  schools. 

One-half  the  total  cost  of  the  preparation  of  vo- 
cational teachers  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern-, 
ment  and  onehalf  by  the  State  or  local  community 
or  both.  That  is,  for  every  dollar  paid  from  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  voca- 
tional subjects,  the  State  or  local  conmumity  or 
both   must  spend  at   least   an  equal  amount. 

Summary  of  Grants  to  be  Given  to  the  States. 


A. 

B. 
Toward 

c. 

D. 

Federal 
Board  of 

Toward 

Salaries  for 

For  Train- 

Vocational 

Total 

YEAR 

Salaries  for 

trade. 

ing  of 

Education 

for  each 

agricultur- 

industrial 

teachers 

for  admin- 

year 

al  teachers 

and  home 

for  voca- 

istration. 

economics 

tional  work 

investiga- 

teachers 

tigation, 
studies,  etc. 

1917-18 

$  500.000 

$  500.000 

$  500,000 

$  200.000 

$  1,700,000 

1918-19 

750.000 

7500,000 

700,000 

200,000 

2,400,000 

1919-20 

1,000.0110 

1,000,000 

900,000 

200,000 

3.100,000 

1920-21 

1,250,(1011 

1,250,000 

1,000.000 

200,000 

3,700,000 

1921-22 

1,500,000 

1.500.000 

1,000,000 

200,000 

4,200,000 

1922-23 

1,750,000 

1.750,000 

1,000.000 

200,000 

4,700,000 

1923-24 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000.000 

200,000 

5,200,000 

1924-E5 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

1,000,000 

200,000 

6,200.000 

1925-26 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

200,000 

7,200,000 

For  the  salaries  of  agricultural  teachers,  the  sum 
alloted  to  each  State  will  be  in  the  proportion  which 
its  rural  population  bears  to  the  total  rural  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  last 
preceding  United  States  Census. 

For  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  home  economics, 
trade  andtrade  and  industrial  teachers,  the  sum  al- 
lotted to  each  State  will  be  in  the  proi)ortion  which 
its  urban  population  bears  to  the  total  urban  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  last 
IDreceding  United  States  Census. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  for  vocational  work, 
the  sum  allotted  to  each  State  will  be  in  the  pro- 
portion which  its  total  population  bears  to  the  to- 
tal population  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
he  last  preceding  United  States  Census. 

For  What  purposes  may  the  Federal  Funds  be  Used? 

They  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural 
subjects  and  of  teachers  of  home  economics,  trade 
and  industrial  subjects.  The  bill  provides:  "That 
not  more  than  twenty  per  centum  of  the  money 
appropriated  under  this  act  for  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  in- 


dustrial subjects,  for  any  year,  shall  be  expended 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  home  economics  sub- 
jects." 

They  may  be  used  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
agricultural,  trade  and  industrial,  and  home  econo- 
mies subjects;  and  for  Federal  studies,  investiga- 
tions and  reports  to  aid  the  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  vocational  schools  and  classes. 

Xo  federal  money  may  be  used  for  equipment 
and  maintenance  of  buildings.  The  cost  of  plant, 
equipment,  and  their  maintenance  must  be  borne 
entirly  by  the   State   or  local   community   or  both. 

The  cost  of  instruction  supplementary  to  voca- 
tional instruction  and  necessary  to  build  a  well- 
rounded  course  of  training  must  be  borne  by  the 
State  or  local  community  or  both. 

After  June  30,  1920,  no  State  shall  receive  aid 
for  the  salaries  of  vocational  teachers  until  it  shall 
have  taken  advantage  of  at  lea-st  the  minimum 
amount  appropriated  for  the  training  of  vocational 
teachers.  Therefore,  the  training  of  teachers 
should  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  each  dollar  of  the  Federal  Grant,  the  State 
must  expend  at  least  an  equal  amount  for  approved 
instruction  in  agricultural,  trade,  industrial  and 
home  economics  .subjects  or  in  approved  training  of 
teachers  of  such  subjects,  according  to  standards 
established  by  the  Vocational  Education  Law  and 
by  the  National  and  State  Boards  in  co-operation. 

How  May  the  Federal  Grant  be  Distributed? 

Of  the  total  fund  expended  in  any  State  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  and 
home  home  economics  subjects,  at  least  one  third 
(33  1-3%)  must  be  applied  to  part-time  schools  or 
classes   in   the   State. 

Of  the  total  fund  expended  in  any  State  for 
the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  and 
home  economics  subjects,  not  more  than  twenty  per 
cent.  (20%)  may  be  applied  to  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  home  economics  subjects  in  the  State. 

Of  the  total  fund  expended  in  any  State  for  the 
training  of  vocational  teachers,  not  more  than  sixty 
per  cent  (20%)  may  be  expended  in  the  State  in 
any  one  year  upon  any  one  of  the  following  groups: 

1.  Teachers  of  Trade  and  Industrial  subjects. 

2.  Teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  Ag- 
ricultural   subjects. 

3.  Teachers  of  Home  Economics  subjects. 

What  Must  be  the  Nature  of  Schools  Which  Receive 
the  Federal  Money? 

Schools,  departments  and  classes  giving  training 
in  the  vocational  subjects  aided  under  this  bill  must 
be  supported  and  controlled  by  the  public.  The 
instruction  given  in  these  schools,  departments  or 
classes  must  be  less  than  college  grade. 

They  should  be  designed  to  prepare  persons  over 
14  years  of  age  for  useful  or  profitable  employ- 
ment in  agriculture,  in  the  trades  and  industries 
and  in  home  economics. 

This  does  not  appl.y  to  the  training  of  teachers 
which  may  be  done  in  any  instittuions  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  publicly  con- 
trolled. 

All-day  schools  in  which  half  of  the  time  must 
be  given  to  actual  practice  of  a  vocation  on  a  use- 
ful or  productive  basis  are  entitled  to  the  Federal" 
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Grant.  The  instruction  in  trade  and  industrial  and 
home  economics  schools  must  extend  over  not  less 
than  nine  months  a  year  and  not.  less  than  thirty 
hours  per  week. 

Agricultural  schools  shall  provide  for  directed  or 
supervised  practice  in  agriculture,  either  on  a 
farm  provided  by  the  school  or  other  farms,  for 
at  least  six  months  per  year. 

At  least  one-third  of  the  sum  appTopriated  to  any 
State  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home 
economics,  and  industrial  subjects  shall,  if  expend- 
ed, be  applied  to  part-time  schools  or  classes  for 
workers  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  en- 
tered upon  employment. 

The  instruction  for  workers  over  14  and  under 
18  years  of  age  may  include  any  sub.ject  which  in- 
creases the  civic  or  vocational  intelligence  of  such 
pupils.  The  class-room  instruction  must  extend 
over  at  least  144  hours  a  year.  This  18-year  limit 
does  not  apply  to  any  schools  except  those  giving 
continuation   and   part-time   courses. 

What  Standards  Must  Be  Met  to  Receive  the  Fed- 
eral Aid. 

The  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  must  have 
the  minimum  qualifications  set  up  -  by  the  State 
Board  with  the   aproval  of  the  Federal  Board. 

The  plant  and  equipment  must  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements  set  up  by  the  State  Board  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Board. 

The  efficiency  of  instruction  must  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards  set  up  by  the  State  Board  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Board. 

The  training  shall  be  given  only  to  persons  who 
have  had  vocational  experience  in  or  contact  with 
the  line  of  work  which  they  are  preparing  to  teach, 
or  who  are  ac(|uiring  such  experience  or  contact  as 
part  of  their  training. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  such  prerequisite 
experience  or  contact  must  be  set  up  by  the  State 
Board  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  oBard. 

The  training  of  teachers  must  be  carried  on  under 
the   supervision   of  the   State   Board. 

The  Organization  of  a  State  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Education. 

The  State  Board  of  Control:  The  State  Legisla- 
ture may  either  create  a  State  Board  of  Control  or 
designate  the  State  Board  of  Education,  or  other 
board  having  charge  of  the  administration  of  public 
education  in  the  State.  Or  any  State  Board  having 
charge  of  the  administration  of  any  kind  of  vo- 
cational education  in  the  State,  may,  if  the  State 
so  elect,  be  designated  as  the  State  Board,  for  the 
purpose    of   this   act. 

The  County  Board  of  Control  may  be  the  local 
School  Board,  or  School  Committee,  or  any  local 
board  whatever  its  title,  which  has  charge  of  the 
regular  education  in  the  schools  ofthe  community. 
Or  it  may  be  a  special  board  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  provided  the  Legislature  of  the  State  au- 
thorizes a  special  board  to  expend  the  local  moneys 
raised  by  taxation  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chief  Executive  for  the  Local  Community 
may  be  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  it  could 
be  a  Special  Superintendent  or  director  designated 
or  authorized  by  law. 

The  State  Board  may  modify,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Board  the  requirements  as  to  length 


of  course  and  hours  of  instruction  for  pupils  who 
have  not  yet  entered  upon  employment,  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  cities  and  towns  of  less  than 
twnty-five    thousand    population. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  the  General  Assembly  created  a  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  composed  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
of  the  State. 

North  Carolina's  Part  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Fund. 

The  total  amount  of  the  Federal  appropriation 
due  North  Carolina  from  the  Smith-Hughes  Voca- 
tional Act  is  as  follows: 

1919   $  36,150 

1919     51,000 

1920   67.400 

1921   81,250 

1922   82,700 

1923   104,150 

1924   115,600 

1925   138,500 

1926   161,400 

1927   161,400 


HABITS  AND  GERMS. 


That  habits,  bad  habits  of  course,  cause  more 
deaths  than  germs  is  the  statement  made  recently 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  its  latest  bulle- 
tin. A  study  of  the  causes  of  death  in  a  number  of 
States,  says  the  bulletin,  has  shown  that  about  50 
per  cent  of  all  deaths  are  due  to  diseases  caused 
by  bad  habits,  that  about  40  per  cent  are  due  to 
infection  of  germs,  and  that  the  remaining  10  per 
cent  are  due  to  miscellaneous  causes,  accidents,  old 
age,  etc.  As  to  old  age,  however,  the  only  re- 
spectable disease  .of  which  a  man  can  die,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  it  was  found  that 
only  2  per  cent  died  of  this  disease  or  rather  meet  a 
respectable  death. 

Probably  the  most  important  disease  and  the 
faulty  living  habits  causing  them  are  diseases  of 
the  kidneys,  heart  and  blood  vessels  due  to  exces- 
sive eating  and  drinking,  particularly  the  eating  of 
meat,  constipation,  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  and  the 
lack  of  exercise ;  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  due 
largely  to  the  habit  of  worrying,  nagging,  poor 
sleeping  and  probably  the  drug  habit ;  then  there 
are  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  which  are 
due  largely  to  faulty  personal  hygiene,  perhaps  a 
wrong  diet,  irregular  habits,  constipation  and  lack 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise  as  well  as  rest  and  recre- 
ation. 

While  the  breaking  of  old  habits  and  the  making 
of  new,  ones,  suggests  the  bulletin,  is  the  only  logical 
remedy  for  this  condition,  there  must  be  created  a 
more  general  regard  for  the  health  effects  of  proper 
personal  hygiene.  Health  is  largely  a  personal  mat- 
ter. It  is  coming  to  rest  more  and  more  with  the 
individual  as  to  whether  he  lives  a  long  life  and 
healthy  one  or  a  short  life  and  a  sickly  one.  Not 
heredity,  climate  or  economic  conditions,  but  the 
cultivation  of  proper  living  habits  and  an  appreci- 
ation of  good  health  will  determine  the  state  of 
health  one  may  enjoy. 
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A  TENTATIVE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


The  first  article  of  this  series  appeared  in  the 
April  miniiber.  We  are  very  anxious  to  secure  criti- 
eisims  of  this  tentative  course. 

n 

SECOND   GRADE. 
Reading. 

Reading  must  not  become  a  rote  or  mechanical  ex- 
ercise. Each  lesson  aims  to  put  the  class  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  selection  to  be  read  and  to  develop 
the  thought  power  of  pupils  so  that  they  may  under- 
stand and  assimilate  what  they  read.  Sufficient  prep- 
aration must  be  given  before  the  children  are  aslied 
to  read  orally.  This  will  prevent  halting,  and  care- 
less, jerky  reading.  The  study  of  new  and  difficult 
words  singly,  and  in  phrases,  is  a  part  of  each  les- 
son. Drill  is  shorter  and  more  pointed  than  in  the 
preceding  grade,  and  teachers  give  more  attention  to 
training  for  speed  in  reading. 

Good  e,\pression  is  a  constant  aim,  depending  upon 
clear  enunciation,  correct  pronounciation,  and  intelligent 
interpretation  of  the  text.  Stumbling  and  halting  de- 
livery is  not  to  be  accepted.  In  this  feature  of  the 
work,  the  dramatization  of  stories  and  poems  gives  ef- 
fective aid  to  the  development  of  correct  expression  and 
serves  to  eliminate  the  lifeless  utterance  of  words. 

Ph-onetics — The  teacher  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
aim  of  phonic  teaching  is  twofold,  viz: 

a — To  teach  children  to  recognize  new  words. 
b — To   teach   spelling. 

Review  the  required  work  of  the  lirst  grade,  com- 
prising sounds  of  consonants,  short  and  long  vowels  and 
equivalents,  simple  phonograms,  and  simple  phonic  laws 
for  long  and   short   vowels. 

Drill  on  consonants  and  phonograms  from  chart  and 
new  words  in  readers.  Increase  the  child's  vocabulary 
through  repetition  of  sight  words  and  through  building 
phonetic   words. 

There  must  be  frequent  drills  in  enunciation  and  pro- 
nunciation. For  these  drills  the  words  most  commonly 
mispronounced  are  to  be  used,  such  as  catch,  get,  burst, 
just,  once,  eleven,  asked,  been,  every  and  others.  Chil- 
dren should  be  trained  to  discover  pronunciation  of 
words  by  themselves: 

a — By   means   of  syllabication   and   sounds. 
b — By  meaning  or  use  in  a  sentence. 

Teach — ou,  ou  (ought),  au,  oi,  or,  or  (word),  ur, 
ie,  o  (roll),  o  (love),  u  (enough),  u  (oo),  ei  (a),  ei 
(i),  ean  (o),  ea  (a),  (ti,  si,  ci,  followed  by  ous), 
sh    (ti,   si,   ci,   followed   by  on). 

Requirements  for  Promotion  to  Third  Grade:  Satis- 
factory completion  of  the  Basal  Reader  and  of  at  least 
six  additional  readers.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
children  should  read  with  ease,  distinctness,  clear  enun- 
ciation, good  expression,  natural  and  pleasing  tone  of 
voice  from  any  of  the  required  books,  showing  by  tbe 
reading  reasonable  apprehension  of  the  thought.  They 
should  be  able  to  use  phonetics  with  skill  in  discover- 
ing new  words. 

Readers  for  Second  Year:  Basal: — Aldine  Second 
Reader. 

Additional  Readers: — Riverside  II,  Free  and  Tread- 
well  II,  That's  Why  Stories,  Big  People  and  Little  Peo- 
ple,  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,   Fifty  Famous   Stories. 

Supplementary: — Progressive  Road  to  Reading  II, 
Story  Hour  II,  Elson  II,  Graded  Classics-II,  Art-Litera- 
ture-II,  Holton  &  Curry-II,  Eskimo  Stories  (Smith), 
Early  Cave  Men  (Dopp),  Stevenson's  Children's  Classics 
in  Dramatic  Form,  Stories  of  the  Red  Children — 
Brooks. 

Spelling. 

The  spelling  of  words,  the  pronunciation,  meaning  and 
use  of  which  are  not  understood  has  little  value;   conse- 


quently more  time  is  given  to  teaching  spelling  in  the 
second  grade  than  in  testing. 

Text-Book — The  Aldine  Speller — Book  One.  Second 
Year's  Work — Part  II — Completed. 

The  word  of  the  first  year  is  reviewed.  Sight  and 
phonetic  words  growing  out  of  language  and  reading 
which  children  need  for  daily  use  in  written  work  are 
added  to  the  list  of  words  taught. 

There  should  be  three  distinct  features  in  the  spell- 
ing exercises: 

1.  The  period  of  assignment  or  study  with  teacher. 

2.  The  period  of  independent  study,  either  in  the 
school  or  at  home.  Occasionally  these  two  periods  may 
be   combined. 

3.  The  period  of  testing. 

In  the  assignment  of  list  of  words  to  be  studied,  call 
attention  to  difficult  points  in  certain  words,  leading 
pupils  to  find  out  the  difficulties  themselves  as  soon  as 
possible.  Train  them  to  discriminate  between  the  easy 
and  difficult  words,  and  to  concentrate  on  the  latter. 
Keep  a  record  of  all  misspelled  words  with  name  of 
child  who  missed  each  word.  Drill  on  these  words  un- 
til  pupils  know  them. 

1.  Have  much  of  the  written  work  on  blackboard. 

2.  Pupils  should  write  short  sentences  from  dicta- 
tion,   containing   words   studied. 

3.  During  second  half  of  the  year,  children  should 
write  independent  sentences  suggested  by  the  lesson. 
They  also  use  words  in  a  simple  story. 

4.  Children  should  be  held  responsible  for  all  words 
taught.     Give  weekly  and  monthly  reviews. 

5.  Have  pupils  keep  a  tablet  in  which  to  record 
words  missed,  arranging  in  alphabetical  order  not  only 
words  in  spelling  book,  but  words  misspelled  in  all  writ- 
ten work. 

Language. 

As  outlined  in  the  first  year's  course,  oral  expres- 
sion continues  to  be  emphasized.  Facility  and  skill  in 
use  of  language  are  the  result  not  of  formal  lessons 
on  words  and  sentences,  but  of  knowledge  in  the 
mind  which  incites  to  expression.  The  connection  be- 
tween oral  reading  and  the  language  lessons  should 
be  as  close  as  possible.  The  purpose  of  the  year's  work 
is — 

To  develop  the  ability  to  think  to  a  definite 
end  and  to  express  thought  in  reasonably  cor- 
rect language. 

The  teacher  sets  the  ideals  of  correct  expression 
through  her  own  use  of  English,  through  correction  of 
the  child's  errors,  and  through  literature,  which  aids  so 
largely    in    lifting    language   above    the   colloquial    level. 

I — Oral   Language  Work. 

Original   Expression: 

1.  Conversation  Exercises. 

2.  Observation    Lessons    and    Reports. 

3.  Story-Telling. 

a — Reproduction. 

b — Creations  of  Fancy. 

4.  Small    beginning    in    Oral    Narration    of    real    ex- 
periences, descriptions  and  simple  exposition. 
Imitative    Expression: 

1.  Memorizing  work. 

2.  Dramatization. 

3.  Language  Games. 

II — AVritten   Language   Work. 

Original    Expression: 

1.  Simple  sentence  work. 

2.  Small  written  compositions. 

a — Simple  letter  form   (class  work), 
b — Compositions   involving   narration,    descr,ip- 
tion  and  simple  exposition. 
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Imitative  Expression: 

1.  Copying  Work. 

2.  Dictation  Exercises.  » 

ni — General  Work. 

1.  Vocabulary  work. 

2.  Technical  matters. 

3.  Desk  work. 

a — Word  Cards, 
b — Letter   Cards. 

The  conversational  lessons  embrace  the  personal  ex- 
periences of  the  children,  much  of  the  work  in  nature 
study,  literature,  including  biography  and  history  and 
picture  study. 

Stories  for  reproduction  and  dramatization  are  told 
or  read  by  the  teacher,  or  read  silently  by  the  pupils. 
These  stories  include  fables,  fairy  tales  and  legends, 
stories  of  children  and  of  animals,  stories  of  great  and 
good  men  and  women,  and  of  special  days.  Frequently 
stories  are  used  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  obedience,  truth, 
fulness,  unselfishness,  honesty;  kindness  to  one  another, 
to  brothers,  sisters,  class-mates  and  to  animals;  the 
care   of   public   property,   etc.      Teach   the   Golden   Rule. 

Special  attention  must  be  given  to  training  the  pu- 
pils to  correct  forms  of  expression.  Much  of  this  may 
be  accomplished  through  language  games.  Teach  cor- 
rect use  of  I,  me;  he,  him;  she,  her;  they,  them;  is, 
are;  was,  were;  has,  have;  saw,  seen;  did,  done;  went, 
gone;  this,  that;  these,  those.  Try  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  word  ain't,  ain't  got,  it  is  me,  it  is  him  (her 
them),  and  them   (for  these,  those),  etc. 

Requii'ements  for  Proniotioii  Are. 

That  the  children  show  material  gain  in  the  correct 
use  of  the  above  forms.  They  should  have  fixed  cor- 
rect habits  in  the  use  of  the  capital,  period,  question 
mark,  and  in  simple  written  work,  which  should  show 
careful  margins,  correct  spacing,  and  indentation  of 
first   line. 

The  children  should  show  reasonable  proficiency  in 
written  work  and  increased  facility  and  ease  in  oral 
work.  They  must  be  able  to  recite  five  poems  in  a 
natural  way  and  tell  five  stories  presented  during  the 
year. 

Suggested  List  of  Stories. 

Some  stories  are  chosen  for  oral  reproduction  and 
dramatization,  some  for  the  lessons  that  they  teach, 
some  for  pure  delight.  The  following  are  suggested: 
Golden  Rod  and  Aster;  The  Anxious  Leaf;  King  Midas; 
The  Farmer  and  the  Lark;  The  Crane  Express;  The 
Discontented  Pine  Tree;  St.  Christopher  and  the  Christ 
C'aild;  Piccola;  The  Pied  Piper;  Dick  Whittington  and 
His  Cat;  How  Cedric  Became  a  Knight;  The  Bird's 
Christftias;  Hans  and  the  Four  Big  Giants;  Why  the 
Robin's  Breast  is  Red;  Why  the  Woodpecker's  Head  is 
Red;  Beauty  and  the  beast;  Moon  Stories;  Sleeping 
Beauty;  How  Fire  Came  to  Men;  Why  the  Morning 
Glory  Climbs;  King  Solomon  and  the  Ants;  the  Ugly 
Duckling;   Epaminondas;   Clytie. 

Fables:  The  Wolf  and  the  Fox;  The  Fox  in  the  Well; 
The  Boy  and  the  Wolf;  The  Dog  in  the  Manger;  The 
Golden  Goose;  The  Boy  and  the  Frogs;  The  Ant  and  the 
Grasshoppers;  The  Hare  and  Tortoise;  The  Wind  and 
the  Sun;  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse;  The  Fox  and  the 
Crab;  The  Fox  and  the  Cat. 

Bible  Storie.s:  Elijah  Fed  by  Ravens;  David,  the 
Shepherd  King;  Story  of  Samuel;  The  Boy  in  the 
Temple;  The  Shepherds  at  Bethlehem;  The  Prodigal 
Son;    The   Story   of   David;    The    Easter   Story. 

Selections  for  Memorizing:  America  (two  stanzas; 
the  Wind — Stevenson;  The  Brown  Thrush;  Daisies — 
Sherman;  Autumn  Fires — Stevenson;  Hiawatha's 
Friends — Longfellow;  Why  do  Bells  for  Christmas 
Ring — Field;  Bed  in  Summer — Stevenson;  Seven  Times 
One — Ingelow. 


Arithmetic. 

The  knowledge  of  arithmetic  gained  in  the  first 
grade  is  extended  and  the  method  of  presentation  con- 
tinued. The  child  should  feel  that  the  mathematical 
processes  have  been  devised  to  meet  a  need,  conse- 
quently a  large  proportion  of  the  oral  work  is  in  prob- 
lem form,  which  grows  out  of  every-day  experiences. 
Handwork,  nature  study,  drawing  and  games  furnish 
much  available  material.  The  work  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  teaches  the  pupil  to  observe,  to  think, 
to  discriminate,  and  thereby  helps  him  to  estimate — 
to  judge,  test  and  verify. 

Games,  such  as  bean-bag,  working  a  given  number  of 
oral  problems,  writing  numbers  on  board,  are  utilized 
to  lessen  the  tedium  of  drill.  The  work  includes  count- 
ing, grouping,  measuring  and  reading  and  writing  num- 
bers, also  units  of  measurement  needed  in  various  kinds 
of  hand-work,   etc. 

In  teaching  the  forty-five  addition  and  subtraction 
facts,  most  of  the  work  should  be  given  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  teacher  in  order  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  the  habit  of  counting  on  fingers. 

Large  charts  containing  the  addition  and  subtraction 
facts  arranged  in  several  vertical  and  horizontal  columns 
should  be  used  for  quick  and  rapid  drills.  Make  use 
of  both  play  and  competitive  instinct  to  vary  the  drill. 

Children    should    be    taught: 

To   make  change  within  one  dollar. 
To  recognize  related  units  of  measure,  such 
as   inch,   foot,   minute,   hour,   day,   week;    pint, 
quart;    cent,  nickle,   dime,  quarter,  half-dollar, 
dollar. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  school  year,  the  children 
should  know  the  forty-five  number  combinations  in  ad- 
dition and  subtraction;  simple  addition  of  numbers  of 
one  figure;  of  two  figures,  carrying;  simple  addition, 
without  borrowing;   how  to  write  numbers  to  999. 

History    and    Civics. 

The  attempt  will  be  made  to  help  children  to  under- 
stand the  activities  around  them  through  type  oc- 
cupations, emphasizing  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  Modes  of  living  among  people 
of  primitive  conditions,  and  facts  about  children  of 
other  lands  will  be  used  for  contrast  and  comparison 
with   the   home   environment. 

The  aim  in  teaching  civics  is  to  impress  caution, 
safety,  self-protection,  self-control,  the  necessity  and 
value  of  rules  and  laws  for  the  protection  of  person 
and   property. 

Community  Life — Farm  life  in  its  relation  to  city 
life;  markets,  activities  in  neighborhood;  carpenter, 
grocer,  miller,  baker,  fireman,  motorraan,  soldiers,  etc. 
Means  of  transportation. 

Primitive  Life — Indian  life,  appearance  of  our  coun- 
try when  inhabited  only  by  the  Indians,  comparison  of 
homes.  Eskimo  life,  appearance  of  Arctic  land  com- 
pared with  our  country  in  winter,  comparison  of  homes. 

Children  of  Other  Lands — Pilgrim,  Dutch,  Japanese, 
English.  "Big  People  and  Little  People"  used  as  a 
basis  for  this  work. 

National  Holidays:  Thanksgiving;  Pilgrims;  Christ- 
mas; Birthdays:  Washington,  Longfellow;  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day;    Easter;    Flag  Day;    Memorial   Day. 

Reference  Books  for  Teachers:  Hiawatha  Primer — 
Holbrook;  Indian  Children — Husted;  Big  People  and 
Little  People — Shaw;  Five  Little  Strangers;  Schwartz; 
Children  of  the  Cold — Schwatka;  The  Snow  Baby — 
Peary;    How  We  are   Fed — Chamberlain. 

Nature. 

Sempteniber — Names  of  months,  seasons  in  which 
the  months  come,  the  season  preceding  reviewed.  Con- 
servational  lessons  on  fall  flowers  and  fruits  to  be 
given  as  material  is  brought  in — purple  and  white  as- 
ters, comos;   pear,  grapes.     Teach  cardinal  points.   Rec- 
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ognition  of  birds  common  to  locality.     Revie'sv  weather 
signals. 

October — Observe  signs  of  fall  as  shown  by  the  weath- 
er, length  of  days,  colors  of  flowers,  colors  of  leaves, 
and  falling  of  leaves.  One  tree  chosen  for  class  ob- 
servation and  study  throughout  the  year — the  maple 
or  oak.  Collect  cocoons  and  keep  for  spring.  Seeds 
and  their   distribution.      Fall   gardener. 

Xovember — Preparation  for  winter — nature,  man. 
animals.  Migration  of  birds.  Winter  vegetables — 
pumpkin.     Collect  seeds.     Turkey.     Cranberry. 

December — General  characteristics  of  winter  months 
— frost,  ice,  snow,  etc.  Continue  observation  of  chosen 
tree.  Study  of  camel,  sheep,  donkey.  Care  of  our 
pets — dog.      Evergreen   trees — pine. 

January — New  Year  and  what  it  brings — time,  sea- 
sons, months,  etc.  The  moon,  stars,  clouds,  rain.  Tropi- 
cal fruits — orange  or  banana.     The  rabbit. 

February — Nature's  changes — observe  ground,  trees, 
shrubs.  Note  growth  of  bulbs  and  swelling  of  buds 
on   twigs   in   school   room. 

March — General  characteristics  of  spring,  months; 
observe  chosen  tree.  Home  gardens — soil,  kinds,  prep- 
aration, etc.  Return  of  birds.  Names  of  birds  known 
— robin    pigeon.      Wind — use.    power    and    direction. 

April — The  farm,  the  work  on  the  farm  as  related 
to  all  life,  spring  flowers — study  violet,  bluet,  hepati- 
cas,   tulip.     Moths   and   butterflies. 

May — Air — pure  and  impure.  Sun — position  and 
heat.  Effect  of  heat  and  light  on  plant  life.  Reports 
from  gardens. 

Keep  daily  weather  records,  either  on  blackboard  or 
large  sheets  of  cardboard,  with  a  picture  of  the  day. 

Encourage  children  to  make  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures of  pets,  birds,  domesticated  animals,  animals  of 
hot   and   cold   lands. 

Much  of  the  work  may  be  given  incidentally,  but  not 
accidentally,  throughout  the  day  whenever  opportunity 
offers.  The  formal  lessons  should  be  spontaneous,  gen- 
erating interest  in  observations  of  common  nature  ob- 
jects  and   phenomena. 

Art. 

Aim — The  aim  in  the  second  year  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  first. 

Object  Drawing  and  Illustration — Still  using  the  flat 
appearance  of  objects,  review  the  forms  learned  in  the 
first  grade.      Study  and   draw   the   other  familiar   forms 


as  animals,  birds,  people,  plants,  constructed  forms  and 
landscapes.  When  studying  a  new  object  arrange  a 
sequence  of  lessons  so  that  the  form,  color  and  relative 
propositions  may  be  learned  by  the  use  of  different  me- 
diums— by  tracing  from  patterns,  cutting,  free-hand 
shapes,  drawing  directly  from  the  object  and  drawing 
from  memory.  Make  large  well  placed  drawings  upon 
blackboard   or   paper. 

Consruction  and  Design — Construct  familiar  forms 
developed  from  paper  squares,  oblongs  and  circles;  fold- 
ed, cut  and  pasted.  Review  the  meaning  of  square;  cir- 
cle, oblong,  edge,  corner,  vertical  and  horizontal.  Teach 
oblique  and  parallel  lines  and  distinguish  between 
straight  and  curved  lines.  Learn  to  measure  familiar 
objects  with  rules  showing  only  inch  divisions.  Learn 
to  draw  lines  each  passing  through  two  guide  lines, 
striving  for  equality  of  height  and  erectness  of  form. 
Construct  and  decorate  gifts,  greeting  cards  and  invi- 
tations with  units  of  design,  combined  to  form  borders 
and  surface  decorations  of  harmonious  colors.  Make 
posters  of  cut  letters  and  figures. 

Color — See  color  for  first  year;  review  six  spectrum 
colors.  Distinguish  between  light  and  dark  colors,  and 
drill  in  matching  colors. 
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SUPERVISION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PLAT  AS  A  PART  OF  EQUIPMENT 
IN  SECONDARY  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


By  T.  E.  Browne.  Supervisor  of  Secondary 

Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools  is  of 
such  recent  origin,  and  there  is  so  little  accurate 
data  to  the  same  .that  I  am  quite  sure  none  of 
us  are  ready  to  take  a  dogmtic  position  in  regard 
to  the  extent  to  which  agriculture  should  be  taught 
in  the  secondary  school,  or  as  to  just  what  are  the 
best  methods  of  accomplishing  the  desired  end.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  thing  concerning  which  practical- 
ly all  students  of  rural  life  are  agreed:  namely, 
that  agriculture  should  have  a  place  in  the  curri- 
culum of  every  secondary  rural  school. 

We  are  all  pretty  well  agreed  that  land  for  vari- 
fication  and  demonstration  purposes  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  successful  teaching  of  the  science  of 
agriculture.  As  to  the  location  of  the  land,  whether 
at  the  school  or  upon  the  farms  of  the  community. 
and  as  to  the  size  of  the  plat,  there  are  many 
opinions.  In  the  State  of  Xew  York,  according  to 
Mr.  George  A.  Works,  the  school  farm  has  not 
proven  a  success,  and  they  are  accepting  the  home 
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project  as  the  best  solution.  In  Michigan  we  find 
little  attention  being  paid  to  the  school  farm,  and 
in  Indiana  Mr.  Smith.  Supervisor  of  Agricultural 
Edtieation,  for  the  Department  of  Education,  places 
emphasis  upon  the  home  project  plan.  Probably 
in  no  other  State  has  this  plan  been  so  effectiveh' 
demonstrated  as  in  Massachusetts. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  place  for  both  the  school 
plat  or  school  fariu  and  the  home  project  work 
upon  the  farms  of  the  community.  In  either  case 
the  success  of  the  practical  work  is  dependent  upon 
the  continuous  detailed  supervision  of  some  cap- 
able, interested  person. 

The  North  Caxoliaa  Type. 

In  North   Carolina  the  Farm  Life   School  is  the 
tj'pe  of  school  with  which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
solve  the  problem  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  these  schools  are  yet  in  an  , 
experimental  stage.    "We  have  nineteen  such  schools 
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already  in  operation,  no  two  of  wliich  are  exactly 
alike.  On  my  recent  visit  to  these  schools  I  found 
annoying  problems  confronting  them  all,  but  in  no 
two  of  them  did  the  same  problem  exist  in  the 
same  degree  of  acuteness.  There  are  two  distinct 
types  of  schools  under  this  name ;  the  one,  the  coun- 
try farm  life  school,  usually  equipped  by  bond  issue 
voted  upon  the  people  of  the  county ;  the  other,  a 
regular  accredited  high  school,  with  agricultural 
and  home  economics  departments.  In  the  first  named 
type,  the  principal  is  an  agriculturally  trained  man. 
with  an  assistant  who  teaches  high  school  subjects. 
In  the  second  type,  the  high  school  principal  is  in 
authority,  with  the  teacher  of  agriculture  in  charge 
of  the  farm  life  department.  For  the  county  type, 
the  minimum  farm  is  25  acres  of  arable  land.  For 
the  smaller  type,  of  which  there  may  be  several  in 
a  county,  the  authorities  have  allowed  a  minimum 
of  ten  acres.  The  size  of  the  farms  really  vary  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  land,  livestock  and  all 
other  equipment  upon  this  school  farm  should  be 
thought  of  as  a  part  of  the  teaching  equipment, 
and  should  be  so  used  by  teacher  and  students. 
Xot  only  can  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  teaching 
equipment  for  the  resident  students,  but  for  the 
entire  community.  Its  success  in  meeting  these  de- 
mands is  dependent  upon  several  factors. 

These  schools  ar  boarding  school,  with  dormitories 
for  bo.ys  and  girls.  One  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  school  is  established  is  .that  the  communi- 
ty shall  furnish  dormitories  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date twenty-five  boys  and  twenty-five  girls.  Then 
the  farm  must  furnish  land  for  plat  work,  upon 
which  these  boys  who  board  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  verify  the  teachings  of  the  text.  There 
should  be  set  aside  upon  each  of  these  farms,  de- 
pending upon  their  size,  from  two  to  five  acres  for 
this  purpose.  Now  do  not  understand  that  I  think 
these  plats  should  be  used  for  real  experimental 
work.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  within  the  scope  of 
these  schools  to  do  experimental  work ;  that  is,  in- 
vestigational work,  but  they  should  put  out  experi- 
mental demonstrations  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating best  varieties  of  crops  to  be  grown  in  the 
community,  best  fertilizers  for  certain  crops,  the 
value  of  certain  crops  which  are  not  grown  in  the 
community  but  which  would  have  a  very  distinct 
value  if  only  introduced.  If  the  students  wish  to  do 
some  original  experimenting  the  teacher  should 
guide  them  in  this. 

A  Twenty-Five  Acre  Farm. 

We  are  determined  that  no  more  such  schools 
shall  be  established  in  North  Carolina  without  at 
least  the  minimum  requirement  of  twentj'-five  acres 
of  arable  land.  We  do  not  object  to  the  land's  be- 
ing infertile  if  the  patrons  will  only  be  patient,  and 
not  expect  too  quick  results.  I  believe  one  of  the 
best  demonstrations  we  can  possibly  make  is,  to  show 
how,  by  a  proper  cropping  system,  we  can  rapidly 
increase  the  crop-producing  power  of  poor  land.  I 
have  insisted  that  every  one  of  our  farm  life  men 
get  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  farm, 
based  upon  crop  production,  not  upon  real  estate 
values ;  this,  of  course,  for  future  comparison. 

I  am  insisting  that  the  unit  of  area  at  the  school 
farm  shall  either  be  large  enough  to  maintain  what 


livestock  is  needed  for  teaching  purposes  and  help- 
ing to  supply  the  dormitory,  to  furnish  a  model 
home  garden,  a  home  orchard  and  a  few  acres  for 
plat  work;  or  that  livestock  shall  be  eliminated 
and  only  a  few  acres  as  a  demonstration  plat  be 
required.  As  stated  before,  the  reputation  of  the 
school  is  at  stake  upon  the  farm,  and  unless  the 
farm  operations  are  supervised  by  a  man  of  some 
business  knowledge,  in  addition  to  his  technical 
training,  a  man  employed  for  twelve  months  in 
the  year,  who  has  the  interest  of  the  school  at  heart, 
the  whole  proposition  is  liable  to  be  brought  into 
disrepute. 

Upon  the  school  farms  of  North  Carolina  we  in- 
sist that  a  pair  of  Percheron  mares  be  kept  for 
breeding,  for  class  work  and  to  do  the  work  upon 
the  farm.  We  insist  that  two  be  kept  because  we 
can  not  afford  to  preach  one-horse  farming.  JIany 
of  the  implements  we  use,  not  only  because  they 
are  more  economical  but  to  teach  the  boys  and  the 
farmers  of  the  community,  can  not  be  used  with- 
out a  horse.  At  least  two  good  dairy  cows  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  do  judging  work  and  to  teach 
the  members  of  the  agricultural  class  the  handling 
of  butter  and  milk,  and  furthermore,  to  furnish 
dairy  products  to  the  dormitory.  I  am  further  in- 
sisting that  each  farm  life  man  keep  one  or  two 
pure  bred  bood  sows,  and  a  flock  of  pure  bred 
chickens.  The  hogs  and  chickens  are  needed  for 
class  work  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  make  the 
farm  self-supporting.  It  is  highly  important  that 
this  teacher  of  agriculture,  who  has  the  direction 
of  the  farm,  know  scaiiething  of  the  handling  of 
livestock,  and  that  he  keep  the  stock  in  good  con- 
dition. He  mu.st  have  land  enough  to  produce  feed 
for  all  livestock,  this  being  essential  to  its  success 
as  a  part  of  the  teaching  equipment. 

The  Farm  Should  be  Self -Supporting. 

You  will  notice  1  have  stated  that  the  first  aim 
of  the  farm  must  be  as  a  teaching  agency,  but  I 
do  believe  that  after  a  very  few  years,  when  prop- 
erly equipped,  these  farms  should  and  can  be  made 
self-supporting ;  provided,  there  is  enough  land  and 
they  are  given  a  "square  deal"  in  accounting.  I 
claim  that  everything  produced  upon  the  farm 
.should  be  credited  to  the  farm,  at  market  prices. 
The  livestock  and  dormitory  furnish  a  ready  mar- 
ket. All  food  should  be  charged  to  the  dormitory  at 
market  prices.  Further,  only  the  time  of  the  hired 
help  and  team  which  is  used  upon  the  farm  should 
be  charged  against  the  farm.  If  j^ou  have  known 
it  to  be  the  case,  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  the 
time  of  the  team  and  man  was  devoted  to  hauling 
for  the  school  and  dormitory,  yet  all  the  feed  of 
the  team  and  pay  of  the  man  were  chargd  against 
the  frra.  It  is  very  necessar.y  that  some  careful 
bookkeeping  be  put  into  operation.  Some  boy  in 
school,  who  helps  with  the  work,  could  be  assigned 
this   tasks   and   learn   some   valuable   lessons. 

In  my  opinion,  the  farm  should  be  large  enough 
to  justify  the  employment  of  a  regular  hand  by 
the  year,  who  shall  live  upon  the  place.  Of  course 
we  think  a  large  part  of  the  work  should  be  done 
by  the  students  as  laboratory  work,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  teacher,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  work  which  has  little  instructional  value,  and 
which  they  do  not  want  to  do.  There  are  cei" 
(Continued  on  page  24.) 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STORY  TELLERS'  LEAGUE 

BY  MRS.  R.  E.  RANSON.  PRESIDENT,  SOUTHPORT,  N.  C. 


STORY-TELLING  CLUBS  FOR  THE  SUMMER  VACATION 

By  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Rauson,  Soutliport, 


The  schools  are  now  closing,  or  have  alreadj'^ 
closed  for  the  year.  Teachers  and  pupils  all  should 
arrange  for  a  story-telling  club  during  the  summer 
vacation.  At  all  the  summer  schools  in  the  State 
this  summer  there  will  be  story-telling  and  campus 
story  hours,  yomewhere  in  every  neighborhood  in 
North  Carolina  there  should  be  each  week  a  meeting 
of  the  old  and  young  for  games  and  stories.  The 
educational  value  would  be  worth  the  time  spent,  but 
the  get-together  spirit  that  is  created  is  more  than 
worth  the  trouble. 

With  the  sound  of  war  in  the  air,  stories  of  war 
and  bravery  will  appeal  strongly  to  all.  Published 
in  this  issue  is  a  story  of  how  the  fairy  people 
got  their  flag.  In  this  day  of  flags  and  banners  and 
marching  soldiers  and  the  display  of  the  flags  every- 
where this  story  may  prove  interesting.  There  is 
no  claim  of  originality  for  it,  the  plot  being  sug- 
gested by  the  story  of  how  the  fairies  made  their 
tirst  flag  of  flowers. 

PROGRAM  FOR  MAY. 

During  this  month  you  should  teach  the  chil- 
dren some  of  the  many  games  and  dances  of 
spring.  In  "Children's  Singing  Games,  Old  and 
New,-"  and  "Popular  Folk  Games  and  Dances," 
A.  Flanagan  &  Co.,  Chicago,  you  can  find  a  num- 
ber of  May  festivals  and  games.  The  May  Pole  is 
always  attractive.  During  the  month  of  May  the 
story  of  the  May  Day  Festival  should  be  told,  and 
another  good  story  is  the  story  of  the  artist  of  Ca- 
dore,  in  which  is  described  the  June  Festival  of 
Flowers  in  Italy.  This  story  v^'as  publisheid  in 
St.  Nicholas,  June,  1914.  Pippa  Passes  is  another 
story  that  many  are  familiar  with,  and  can  be 
found  in  almost  any  library.  Pollya.nna  of  the  Glad 
Books  is  a  story  that  the  little  folks  as  well  as  the 
big  folks  will  like.  Then  let  the  children  laugh 
with  Uncle  Remtis  in  some  of  his  crop  making 
stories.  If  you  are  looking  for  stories  of  Indian 
life  you  can  not  find  a  more  interesting  book  of 
Indian  life  and  Indian  lore  than  "Indian  Days  of 
Long  Ago,"  published  by  the  World  Book  Co., 
Yonkers-on-the  Hudson,  N.  Y.  All  the  boys  woidd 
like  the  story  of  Sure-Pop,  the  Safety  Scout,  pub- 
lished by  the  same  company.  Among  other  stories 
are  those  from  the  books  suggested  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

How  the  Robin  Came;  The  Red  Headed  Wood- 
Pcck.-M-;  The  ITrIv  Duckling;  Five  Peas  in  a  Pod; 
The  Flax,  all  from  the  First  P.ook  of  Stories  for 
the  Storv  Teller,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

A  Little  Dutch  Garden;  The  Little  Turkey  Girl, 
Chanticleer;  The  King's  Rabbit-Keeper;  Bruin  and 
Reynard  Partners,  all  from  Merry  Tales,  American 
Book  Company. 

The  Little  Acorn,  The  Flower  Basket,  The  Flick- 
er, Baby  Bess  Ribbon,  The  Two  Flags,  The  First 
Flag  of  the  United  States ;  Fairy  Linen,  all  from 
Tell  It  Again  Stories,  Ginn  &  Co. 


Little  Daffy  Down  Dilly,  The  Kinly  Children, 
Grandfather,  all  from,  Stories  Children  Need,  Mil- 
ton Bradley. 

A  Story— The  Fairies'  First  Flag. 

Many,  many  years  ago  before  George  Washing- 
ton ever  thought  of  a  flag  for  his  people  and  even 
before  Betsey  Ross  was  born,  the  fairies  made  their 
first  flag.  And  they  tell  their  children  that  our 
flag  has  been  patterned  A'cry  much  from  theirs. 
Perhaps  some  night  Washington  may  have  passed 
the  fairy  home  and  caught  just  a  glimpse  of  their 
beautiful  banner,  and  then  decided  to  copy  it  for 
us. 

A  long,  long  time  ago,  they  say,  on  a  cold  win- 
ter night  the  fairy  queen  called  all  her  people  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  great  re-union. 
And  they  danced  and  sang  and  made  merry,  as 
fairies  alwlays  do  xmtil  a  very  late  hour.  At  last 
their  cpieen  arose  to  bid  them  goodbye  and  send 
them  to  their  homes,  there  to  stay  for  a  whole  year. 
But  one  little  fairy  that  w;as  bolder  than  all  the 
others  arose  and  said,  "Good  queen,  why  can't  we 
have  some  emblem  that  will  bind  us  all  together — 
something  to  denote  that  we  are  all  one  people?" 
And  the  queen  was  delighted  with  the  suggestion, 
and  said,  "Certainly,  we  must  have  a  flag."  Then 
all  the  fairies  clapped  their  little  hands  and  cried, 
"A  flag,  a  flag,  we  must  have  a  flag."  But  the 
queen  raised  her  hand  for  silence  and  looked  very 
serious  as  she  said,  "My  people,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
flag  it  must  have  a  very  dep  meaning.  Then,  too, 
the  flowers  have  faded  and  of  what  can  we  make 
it?"  A  very  modest  little  fairy  arose  and  said, 
"Good  qiieen,  since  white  is  the  emblem  of  puri- 
ty and  the  snow  is  pure  and  white,  why  can't  we 
make  our  flag  of  snow?"  To  this  all  the  fairies 
agreed. 

When  the  snow  banner  was  completed  and  they 
danced  around  it  all  seemed  to  be  disappointed. 
After  a  while  some  one  said,  "The  pure  white 
flag  is  very  pretty,  but  tliere  should  be  something 
to  show  that  w.e  are  braA^e  in  defending  it."  The 
queen  said,  "Certainly,  we  must  defend  our  flag, 
and  we  are  a  very  brave  people,  so  the  color  that 
is  needed  is  rd,  for  the  read  will  show  to  the  world 
that  we  are  brave,  but  where  are  we  to  get  thc^ 
color?"  Then  she  thought  for  a  moment,  and  said, 
"Let  each  of  us  prick  our  hand  with  a  needle, 
and  rubbing  our  hands  across  will  stripe  it  with 
red."  And  when  they  had  all  marched  passed  the 
white  bank  of  snow  and  rubbed  their  little  hands 
across  there  it  was  all  striped  with  red. 

But  still  they  Avere  not  satisfied.  For  one  little 
fairy  said,  "We  may  be  pure  and  brave,  but  un- 
less we  are  true  to  our  flag  and  guard  it  very  care- 
fully it  will  mean  nothing.  Then  the  fairy  queen 
said,  "You  are  right,  the  color  still  needed  is 
blue.  To  show  that  we  are  ever  true  and  watching 
our  flag,   let  us   take   some   of   the   blue   from   our 
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blue  eyes  and  on  the  red  and  while  we  will  make 
a  blue  patch."  And  -wiheu  that  was  done  they  were 
very  happy.  • 

The  little  fairies  began  to  sing  and  dance  around 
the  red  and  white  striped  flag  with  the  blue  patch  in 
the  corner,  but  their  queen  was  very  grave,  And 
one  little  fairy  said,  "  Good  queen,  is  it  not  very, 
very  beautiful?"  But  the  queen  again  raised  her 
hand  and  there  was  silence  when  she  said,  "My 
people,  the  flag  is  beautiful,  but  wc  may  be  as  pure 
as  the  snow,  so  brave  that  \\'itli  our  life  blood  we 
guard  our  flag  and  so  true  that  our  blue  eyes  are 
ever  on  it,  but  unless  it  is  watched  by  One  that  is 


mightier  than  we  it  will  surely  come  to  disgrace 
and  dishonor!"  Then  all  were  silent  and  looking 
up  into  the  starry  heavens,  they  saw  what  to  them 
were  the  eyes  of  God  ami  bowed  their  little  heads 
in  prayer.  A  very  wonderful  thing  happened.  A 
great  patch  of  stars  spilled  right  out  from  the 
Milky  Way  and  every  one  caught  in  the  blue  of 
their  flag,  and  there  it  was  finished,  pure,  brave, 
and  true,  and  ever  wiatched  by  the  eyes  of  God. 

And  today  we  have  a  flag  that  we  love  and  are 
very  proud  of.  And  it  has  red  and  white  stripes 
with  a  blue  patch  in  the  corner  dotted  with  beautiful 
stars. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  A  POEM. 
Goethals. 

A  man  went  down  to  Panama, 

Where   many  a  man   had   died. 
To  split  the  sliding  mountains 

And  lift  the  eternal  tide : 
A  man  stood  up  in  Panama, 

And  the  mountains  stood  aside. 

For  a  poet  wrought  in  Panama, 

With  a  continent  for  his  theme, 
And  he  wrote  with  flood  and  fire 

T.0  forge  a  planet's  dream, 
And  the  derricks  rang  his  dithyrambs 

And  his  stanzas  roared  in  stream. 

Where  old  Balboa  bent  his  gaze 

He  leads  the  liners  through. 
And  the  Horn  that  tossed  Magellan 

Bellows  a  far  hallo. 
For  where  the  navies  never  sailed 

Steamed  Goethals  and  his  crew. 

So  nevermore  the  tropic  routes 

Need    poleward   warp    and   veer, 
But  on  through  the  Gates  of  Goethals 

The  steady  keels  shall  steer. 
Where  the  tribes  of  man  are  led  toward  peace 

By  the  prophet-engineer. 

— Percy  MacKay  . 

Suggestions. 

The  poem  "Goethals"  was  read  by  the  author, 
Percy  MacKaye.  at  a  New  York  celebration  in  hon- 
or of  Goethals  in  1914.  It  has  a  far  vision  of  a 
lonely  dreamer,  a  vision  that  was  followed  up  and 
worked  out  so  that  the  dream  became  a  realiza- 
tion.    The  present  grows  out  of  the  past. 

We  can  divide  the  poem  into  three  parts,  xiz: 
The  situation,  the  reason,  and   the  result. 

Besides  being  available  for  an  English  lesson,  this 
selection  lends  itself  admirably  to  correllation  with 
geography  and  history. 

1.  What  is  the  situation?  The  reason:  The  re- 
sult? 

2.  Is  the  result  intertenational  as  well  as  ma- 
terial ? 

3.  Who  was   Goethals? 

4.  Was  his  work  a  very  stupendous  undertaking? 


5.  Why  had  many  men  died  in  Panama? 

6.  C'ontrast  the  hygienic  conditions  that  original- 
ly prevailed  in  the  Canal  Zone  with  those  prevailing 
today. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  "sliding 
mountains"  and  "lift  the  eternal  tide?" 

8.  Is  this  a  lock  canal  or  a  sea-level  canal? 

9.  Why  was  the  canal  likened  to  a  poem? 

10.  Why  was  the  engineer  likened  to  a  poet? 
To  a  prophet? 

11.  Why  was  this  a   planet's   dream? 

12.  What  are  dithyrambs? 

13.  Are  the  seas  usually  stormy  around  Cape 
Horn  ? 

14.  What  distance  is  saved  in  going  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  way  of  the  canal? — The 
Progressive    Teacher. 


HOW  MANY  CAPITALS? 

Ask  the  history  class  how  many  cities  of  the 
United  States  have  at  any  time  been  the  seat  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Most  of  them  will  readily 
name  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  but 
the  list  includes  six  others,  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  from  September  5,  1774,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1776. 

.Baltimore,  from  December  20,  1776,  to  March, 
1777. 

Philadelphia,  from  March  4,  1777,  to  September, 
1777. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  from  September  27,  1777,  to  Sep- 
tember  30,    1777. 

York,  Pa.,  from  September  30,  1777,  to  July,  1778. 

Philadel]ihia,  from  July  2,  1778,  to  June  20,  1783. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  from  June  30,  1783,  to  November 
20,   1783. 

Annapolis,  Md.,  from  Nevember,  1783,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1784. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  from  November,  1784,  to  January, 
1785. 

New  York,  from  January,  1785,  to  1800. 

Washington,  since  1800,  except  a  short  time  dur- 
ing the  second  war  with  England,  when  Washing- 
ton City  was  occupied  by  the  British.  How  long 
did  the  occupation  continue,  and  whither  did  the 
government  officers  go?  What  high  school  class 
will  take  this  up  as  a  search  question  and  report 
the  findings? — American  Journal  of  Education. 
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Did  you  know  that  only  seven  States  in  the  Union 
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lina? 


Write  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  on  "Gardening  in 
Elementary  City  Schools." 


Woidd  it  be  worth  while  to  conduct  a  summer 
school  for  children  of  your  community?  Eead  the 
article  elsewhere  on  this  subject  and  think  over  it 
very  carefully. 


The  April  issue  of  the  Reflector,  the  paper  pub- 
lished by  the  Shelby  High  School,  is  a  garden  spe- 
cial. The  school,  judging  from  this  issue,  is  un- 
doubtedly interested  in  home  gardening. 


This  State  should  become  interested  at  once  in 
"the  Smith-Hughes"  Vocational  Educational  IJill" 
enacted  by  Congress.  The  late  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  created  a  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal 
government  in  encouraging  vocational  education. 
Read  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  pub- 
lished elsewhere  an  take  counsel  with  your  board 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  this  bill. 


M.  II.  Stewart,  principal  of  manual  training  high 
school,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  says:  "We  actually  give 
a  boy  one  hundred  per  cent  in  hygiene,  who  can 
pass  a  perfect  word  examination  in  the  subject, 
even  though  his  teeth  are  decayed,  his  hands  dirty, 

and  his  shoulders  stooped It  is  no  trick  at  all 

to  teach  a  boy  so  that  he  can  glibly  recite  the  evil 
effects  of  cigarette  smoking,  for  instance,  but  to 
so  train  him  that  he  will  not  smoke  cigarettes  is 
another  matter," 


"Everywhere  we  see  high  school  students  wearing 
a  big  letter  on  their  sweaters  in  honor  of  athletics, 
but  not  till  now  have  we  known  of  a  high  school  in 


\\'hich  students  wear  a  big  "G"  because  of  su- 
perior 'scholarship.'  The  Gilbert  School,  Winsted, 
Conn.,  has  twenty  per  cent  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dents earning  this  honor  the  first  year.  It  is  al- 
most as  high  an  honor  to  make  a  "G"  in  scholar- 
ship as  a  touchdown  or  home  run  in  athletics."  — 
The  Louisiana  School  Work  Journal,  Januaiy,  1917. 


CHANGE  IN  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  JUNE  1ST. 

Every  reader  of  North  Carolina  Education  is 
earnestly  re(juested  to  read  this  notice  with  the 
same  attentiveness  and  care  that  would  be  given  to 
a  personal  letter.  Owing  to  the  continued  high 
prices  of  paper  and  to  other  increased  costs  im- 
posed upon  the  publishing  business,  the'  propri- 
etors of  North  Caxolina  Education  feel  oblidged  to 
make  another  advance  in  subscription  rates.  This 
advance  is  to  take  effect  the  first  day  of  June, 
1917. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  slight  increase  in  club 
rates  which  went  into  effect  last  fall  would  meet 
the  increased  costs  of  publication.  The  advance  Was 
made  small  advertently,  for  we  wished  to  impose 
no  unnecessary  burden,  however  small,  upon  our 
subscribers.  But  this  small  advance  had  hardly 
taken  effect,  when  we  were  confronted  with  fur- 
thr  increased  costs  that  could  not  be  foreseen, 
with  the  result  altogether  of  making  for  North 
,  Carolina  Education  the  most  difficult  business  year 
it  has  had  in  more  than  five  years.  An  immediate 
advance  in  our  club  rates  appears  to  be  imperative. 

This  increase  in  rates,  to  become  effective  the 
first  of  June,  will  not  be  large  but  it  will  be  very 
important.  The  regular  price  of  one  dollar  a  year 
for  single  subscriptions  will  not  be  affected.  This 
annual  subscription  price  of  one  dollar  for  the  ten 
issues  will  remain  the  same.  It  is  in  the  club  rates 
that  the  increase  in  prices  is  to  be  noted.  While 
slightly  increased,  these  club  rates  will  become 
somewhat  simpl-er.  Single  subscriptions  are  to  be 
sent  at  one  dollar  each,  but  teachei"s  may  subscribe 
in  clubs  of  tW,o  to  four  at  90  cents  each.  Five 
to  nine  subscriptions  in  a  single  club  will  be  en- 
tered at  80  cents  each.  Clubs  of  ten  or  more  sub- 
scribers will  be  entered  at  the  new  lowest  club  rate 
of  75  cents  each. 

Please  make  note,  therefore,  of  the  following  sub- 
scription rates  which  will  prevail  after  June  1 : 

Single  subscriptions,  each ' $1,00 

Two  to  four  in  one  club,  each .90 

Five  to  nine  in  one  club,  each .80 

Ten  or  more  in  one  club,  each ,75 

These  subscription  rates  will  be  carried  regularly 
at  the  head  of  the  editorial  page,  where  any  reader 
may  find  them  convenient  when  needed. 

In  the  face  of  this  imperative  increase  in  sub- 
scription rates,  we  purpose  entering  upon  a  cam- 
paign to  enlarge  our  circulation  beyond  auy  point 
hitherto  attained.     North   Carolina  has  just  begun 
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lo  educate.  Henceforth  a  greater  abundance  of 
treasure,  both  of  spirit  and  of  money,  will  be  poured 
into  her  schools  than  ever  before.  Along  the  whole 
frontier  of  ignorance,  ineffectiveness,  and  apatliy the 
battle  wakes.  North  Carolina  Education  needs  the 
teachers  of  the  State ;  the  teachers  need  North  Caro- 
lina Education.  Let  us  go  forth  into  the  fight  as 
comrades. 

Striving  earnestly  to  be  of  service,  to  be  indis- 
pensable even,  to  the  teachers  and  all  other  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  State,  we  shall  expect  with  confi- 
dence a  full  and  hearty  response  to  this  challenge 
to  be  more  widely  used. 


THE  N.  E   A.  AT  PORTLAND,  JULY  7-14. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
tion  at  Portland,  Oregon,  this  year  gives  the  won- 
derful City  of  Roses  an  opportunity  to  steal  the 
hearts  of  its  visitors  of  which  it  is  already  giving 
abundant  tokens  of  its  purpose  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage. In  promoting  publicity  of  the  event  and 
in  preparations  for  entertainment  of  visitors,  the 
General  Committee  of  arrangements  is  at  work  in 
a  way  to  suggest  that  it  comprises  the  whole  of 
Portland  and  is  almost  a  department  of  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

Mention  was  made  in  our  March  number  of  the 
pleasing  use  that  will  be  made  of  the  "little  red 
school  house,"  in  representation  of  which  the  tele- 
phone booths  will  be  fashioned,  and  of  which  mini- 
atures w.ill  be  seen  at  every  street  ^intersection. 
There  will  also  be  found  everywhere  a  profusion  of 
roses,  and  each  visitor  is  assured  in  advance  that 

For   you    a    rose 
In  Portland  grows. 

Side  trips  to  sea  and  mountain  peak  are  also  on 
the  program — but  the  magnitude  and  magnificence 
and  the  antertainment  planned  cannot  be  more 
than  hinted  at  here.  Write  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, for  information  and  literature  of  the  conven- 
tion. 


AMERICA'S  NEW  POSSESSIONS  IN  THE  WEST 
INDIES. 

If  you  will  examine  a  large  map  of  the  West  In- 
dies you  may  find  three  small  islands  a  few  miles 
east  of  Porto  Rico  that  belonged  to  Denmark  until 
April  3,  1917,  and  was  called  Danish  West  Indies. 
They  are  known  individually  as  St.  Thomas,  St. 
John  and  St.  Croix.  The  total  area  of  the  three 
islands. is  138  square  miles  and  the  total  population 
in  1901  was  20,527. 

These  islands  w;ere  bought  from  Denmark  for  $25,- 
000,000  and  rechristened  Virgin  Islands.  The  name 
selected  is  the  original  name  bestowed  upon  them 
at  the  time  of  their  discovery  by  Spanish  navigators 
nearly  400  years  ago.     The  proposition  to  change 


the  name  to  Dewey  islands,  although  temporarily 
shelved,  has  not  been  given  up. 

Sovorignty  over  the  Danish  West  Indies  formally 
passed  from  Denmai'k  to  the  United  States  on  April 
3.  Rear  Admiral  James  II.  Oliver,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
ap|>oiiited  Governor  of  the  new  possessions  and 
sailed  immedintely  after  the  treaty  was  ratified  lo 
take  formal  opsession  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Danish  Minister  Drun  received  from  the  hands  of 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  a  draft  for  .'l;25,000,000, 
the  purchase  price,  drawn  upon  the  United  States 
treasury,  and  signed  by  President  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Lansing  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
urer McAdoo. 

Secretary  McAdoo  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels,  as  well  as  Secretary  Lansing,  attended  the 
ceremonies. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDU- 
CATION. 

Few  people  knoM^  today  that  Henry  E.  Seeman, 
who  died  in  Durham,  N.  C,  on  April  7  Was  the 
founder  of  North  Carolina  Education.  In  the  days 
■vvhen  the  Teachers'  Assembly  met  at  Morhead  City, 
Mr.  Seeman  was  a  regular  attendant.  He  was  a 
printer  by  trade,  but  his  interest  in  education  was 
greater  even  than  that  of  many  teachers.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  assembl.v  in  those  days  was  small, 
not  as  large  as  the  the  primary  department  today. 
But  we  would  draw  our  chairs  together  on  the 
wide  veranda  overlooking  the  sound  and  solve  the 
educational  problems  of  the  day  when  education 
was  not  even  considered  "a  necessary  expense."  A 
small  remnant  of  that  old  guard  still  remains  who 
will  recall  how  enthusiastically  Henry  Seeman  ar- 
gued for  the  establishment  of  a  teachers'  journal. 
Finally  he  offered  to  finance  and  publish  one  if  the 
teachers  of  the  State  would  get  behind  it. 

The  county  superintendents  in  December,  1905, 
were  the  first  to  pledge  their  support.  Later  all 
the  other  departments  of  the  assembly  agreed  to 
give  thir  support.  Representatives  from  several  de- 
partments of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  met  in  Ral- 
eigh in  July,  1906.  Mr.  Seeman  appeared  before 
them  and  renewed  his  proposition  to  finance  and 
publish  a  teachers'  magazine  provided  the  commit- 
tee would  select  a  suitable  editor  and  co-operate 
with  publisher  and  editor  in  making  the  venture  a 
success. 

I  was  selected  as  editor  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  for 
the  first  year.  It  was  further  argued  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  I  was  to  give  up  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  Goldsboro  public  schools,  move 
to  Raleigh  and  devote  my  whole  time  to  editorial 
work.  We  nam#d  the  paper  "North  Carolina  Jour- 
nal of  Education"  and  decided  to  publish  it  bi-week- 
ly for  the  first  year  and  weekly  afterward.     This 
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was  Mr.  Seeinan's  idea.  We  argued  that  while 
teachers  were  engaged  in  the  work,  they  should 
have  every  week  a  live  paper  that  would  outline 
for  them  readying  courses,  lesson  plans,  current 
events,  and  supply  them  with  such  helps  as  would 
put  new  life  into  the  schools. 

We  spent  the  greater  part  of  July  and  August 
together  , making  plan.s  for  the  new  publication. 
His  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  venture  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  good  that  it  would  accom- 
plish made  our  dreams  seem  almost  realized.  "I 
am  a  printer  by  profession,"  he  would  say,  "but 
it  is  my  ambition  to  help  others.  I  expect  to  lose 
money  for  a  year  or  two,  but  if  I  can  help  the 
schools  of  the  State,  I  shall  help  the  State  and  serve 
mankind." 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  made  its 
first  apperance  September  15,  1916,  and  appeared  bi- 
weekly for  the  first  year.  However,  subscriptions 
came  in  so  slowly  that  one  would  think  the  teachers 
of  tlie  State  had  no  interest  in  the  publication.  Ad- 
vertising contracts  were  kept  on  one  page  of  the 
ledger.  At  the  end  of  the  third  month  I  refused  to 
receive  any  further  pay  for  my  services,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  the  publisher's  books  showed  a 
deficit  of  about  $2,000.  Mr.  Seeman  even  then  had 
faith  in  the  .success  of  the  journal.  "We  \n\l 
make  it  go,"  he  spoke  with  determination. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  I  resigned  the  superin- 
dency  of  the  Goldsboro  schools  to  accept  the  Chair 
of  Education  at  Trinity  College.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee suggested  that  we  publish  the  Journal  as  a 
monthly  instead  of  a  semi-monthly.  Mr.  Seeman  op- 
posed the  idea,  but  the  large  deficit  caused  him  to 
yield.  He  was  not  a  wealthy  man  and  could  not 
afford  to  take  so  much  money  from  his  business. 
The  second  year  was  some  better.  The  deficit  was 
only  about  $500.  The  third  year  saw  the  North 
Carolina  Journal  of  Education  reach  a  self-support- 
ing basis. 

In  December,  1908,  Mr.  Seeman  sold  his  interest 
to  Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall,  of  Raleigh,  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  North  Carolina  Education. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  story  of  tlie  birth  and  in- 
fancy of  North  Carolina  Education.  Its  founder  had 
a  passion  for  fellowship  with  men  wlio  were  work- 
ing for  humanity.  It  was  this  emotion  that  caused 
him  to  give  time  and  labor  and  money  to  a  ven- 
ture the  purpose  of  which  was  to  improve  the  teach- 
ing profession  of  the  State.  It  was  this  passion  that 
made  hime  an  honored  citizen  of  his  community  and 
coupled  w;ith  wisdom  made  him  a  safe  counsellor 
among  his  friends.  The  State  lost  a  citizen  of  gen- 
uine Worth  in  the  death  of  Henry  E.  Seeman,  and 
the  teaching  profession  was  his  debtor,  for  he  gave 
more  than  he  received.  E.  C.  B 


ARE  COUNTRY  CHILDREN  UNHEALTHIER 
THAN  CITY  CHILDREN? 

There  is  a  story  told  that  there  is  more  fi-esh 
air  in  the  country  than  any  where  else  for  the 
reason  that  all  the  bad  air  stays  shut  up  in  the 
farmers'  homes  and  the  country  school  houses.  We 
of  the  country  would  deny  the  charge,  says  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  but  for  the  facts  and  figures 
that  prove  that  ventilation  in  the  country  is  sadly 
neglected.  We  are  confronted  everywhere  with  the 
undeniable'facts  that  respiratory  diseases,  those  that 
depend  largely  on  fresh  air  both  for  their  preven- 
tion and  cure,  which  may  be  mentioned  as  tuber- 
culosis, grippe,  bronchitis  and  colds,  as  well  as  ade- 
noids and  defects  of  the  nose  and  throat,  are  more 
prevalent  in  the  country  than  they  are  in  town.  The 
figures  gathered  from  medical  school  inspection 
work  in  both  the  rural  and  city  schools  shows  that 
country  children  are  from  ..32  to  1-1.2  per  cent  more 
unlicalfhful  than  city  children,  even  than  children 
of  the  slums. 

These  facts  brought  to  light  regarding  health  con- 
ditions in  the  country  are  hard  to  accept  and  they 
should  not  be  accepted  for  long,  says  the  board. 
The  country  where  health  conditions  should  be  ideal, 
where  fresh  air  is  everywhere,  except  perhaps  in 
the  homes,  and  where  space  is  free  and  exercise 
plentiful,  should  be  made  to  yield  healthful  men  and 
women. 

Besides  foul  air,  overcrowding  is  said  to  be  an- 
other unexpected,  uncalled-for  condition  often  met 
in  the  country.  Investigations  have  shown  that  four, 
five  and  six  people  sleeping  in  one  room  which  prob- 
ably had  onl.y  one  widow  or  jierhaps  two  with 
neither  one  open,  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  when  slum  conditions  exist 
in  the  free  wide-open-spaced  country  that  health 
conditions  will  be  no  better  or  not  as  good  as  they 
are  in  the  slums. 


UNPUBLISHED  SCHOOL  HISTORY. 

(Prom  Greensboro  Patriot,  December  24,  1873.) 

A  free  graded  school  for  white  children  wasrfipen- 
ed  in  the  city  of  Charlotte  on  the  30th  of  October 
last  (1873).  There  are  five  teachers  and  more  than 
two  hundred  children  in  the  school,  and  it  has  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  substantial  citizens 
of  Charlotte.  Among  its  friends  and  supporters  are 
found  the  names  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  W.  P.  Bynum, 
Rufus  Barringer,  H.  W.  Guion,  C.  J.  Cox,  C.  Dowd, 
and  others. 

A  graded  school  for  colored  children  has  been 
kept  up  for  several  years  in  Charlotte  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  school  officers.  It  now 
has  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars. 

The  graded  schools  in  Wilmington  have  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  white  children  and  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  colored  children  and  one  teacher  to 
about  every  fifty  pupils. 

A  free  graded  school  has  been  recently  organized 
near  Asheville  with  one  hundred  and  fifty"  pupils 
and  three  teachers. 

These  schools  all  continue  about  ton  months. 
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A  NEW  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


President  Wilson  appeared  before  Congress  on 
April  2,  and  delivered  a  message,  "whicli  will  rank 
in  history  among  the  great  State  papers  of  whieh 
Americans  in  future  will  be  proud."  He  advised 
that  Congress  declare  "the  recent  course  of  the 
Imperial  German  Government  to  be  in  fact  nothing 
less  than  war  against  the  government  and  people 
of  the  United  States."  After  presenting  a  bill 
of  particulars  showing  how  the  Imperial  German 
Government  has  violated  repeatedly  the  rights  of 
American  people  not  only  on  sea  but  in  our  own 
country,  and  how  "the  Pi-ussian  autocracy  was  not 
and  never  'could  be  our  friend."  He  gave  the 
American  people  and  to  liberty  loving  people  of 
every  land  a  new  declaration  of  independence 
whieh  will  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  that  decla- 
ration uttered  by  the  American  people  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago. 

"When  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations 
pursuing  tlie  same  ob.iect,  evince  a  design  to  reduce 
them  (mankind)  binder  absolute  despotism,  it  is 
their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  thi'ow  off  such  gov- 
ernment and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future 
security." 

This  was  written  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  was  directed  against  Great  Britain, 
whose  "repeated  injuries  and  usurpations"  had 
the  direct  object  "the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  these  States." 

The  object  of  that  declaration  was  to  put  an  end 
to  "absolute  tyranny"  over  the  English  colonies  in 
America.  Since  tliat  history-making  day  absolut- 
ism has  declined.  England  has  become  demoncratic, 
Prance  lias  overthrown  her  monarchy,  Russia  has 
banished  her  Czar,  and  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world  Prussian  autocracy  supported  by  the  sword 
remains  to  cheek  tlie  growth  of  democracy  and  to 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  asking  Congress  to  declare  that  a  state  of  war 
exists  owing  to  the  acts  of  the  Imperial  German 
government,  Mr.  Wilson  declared: 

"The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  demo- 
cracy. Its  peace  nuist  be  planted  upon  the 
trusted  foundations  of  political  liberty. 

"We  have  no  seltish  ends  to  serve.     We  de- 
sire no  conquest,  no  dominion.    We  seek  to  in- 
deminties  for  ourselves,  no  material  compensa- 
tion  for   the   sacrifices   we    shall    freely    make. 
We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the  rights 
of  mankind.     We  shall  be  satisfied  wlieii  those 
rights  have  been  as  secure  as  the  faith  and  the 
freedom  of  nations  can  make  them." 
Four  days  later  Congress,  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  request  declared  that  "the  recent  acts 
of   the   Imperial    German    Government   are   acts    of 
war  against  tlie  Government  and  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States." 

Immediately  afterward,  at  2  o'clock,  April  6,  the 
m  big  bell  in  the  tower  of  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
8  delphia,  began  tolling  the  solemn  warning  that 
R-  America  had  entered  the  world  war  to  fight  for 
B  human  freedom.  For  thirtj'  minutes  the  great  bell 
W  spoke  witli  its  own  tongue  of  America's  solemn  re- 
B  soh'e  to  marshal  her  men  and  resources  at  Armaged- 
B^  don,  which  is  gloomily  bounded  by  tlie  valley  of 
HL  death. 

I 


It  was  141  years  ago  that  tlie  bell  in  Indepen- 
dence Hall  was  christened  "liberty  bell.''  Ever 
since,  it.s  abiding  place  has  been  the  holy  of  holies 
of  liberty  loving  people  of  every  land,  and  after  a 
century  and  a  half,  nearly,  the  echoes  of  '76  awake 
and  its  solemn  notes  appeal  "to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  recitude  of  our  inten- 
tions." 

Mankind  has  suffered  too  long  at  the  hands  of 
autocratic  rulers.  The  world  must  be  made  safe 
for  democracy.  No  autocratic  government  can  be 
trusted.  "Only  a  free  people  can  hold  their  pur- 
pose and  their  honor  steady  to  a  common  end  and 
prefer  the  interests  of  mankind  to  any  narrow'  in- 
terest of  their  own,"  and  the  last  great  a]ipeal  is 
at  the  same  time  an  assurance  to  men  and  women 
everywhere  that  our  object  in  entering  the  war  "is 
to  vindicate  the  principles  of  peace  and  justice 
in  the  life  of  the  world  as  against  selfish  and  au- 
tocratic power,  and  to  set  up  among  the  really  free 
and  self-governing  peoples  of  the  world  such  a  con- 
cert of  purpose  and  of  action  as  will  lieuceforth  in- 
sure  observance  of  these  principles." 


MILITARY     TRAINING     AND     RED     CROSS 

COURSES  IN  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  Course  for  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  now  being  given  at  the  University  by  Colonel 
J.  A.  Cole,  of  the  United  States  army  will  continue 
during  the  summer  school.  This  will  give  oppor- 
tunity to  High  School  Principals  and  Teachers  to 
obtain  military  training  while  pursuing  their  pro- 
fessional worlf  and  will  also  enable  students  of  this 
University  as  well  as  of  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, who  desire  to  continue  the  course  in  mili- 
tary training,  to  do  so,  and  thus  shorten  the  time 
of  their  preparation  and  at  the  same  time  take  two 
or  more  courses  for  college  credit. 

Young  men  under  twenty-one  who  cannot  go  to 
Plattsburg  or  other  government  training  camps  can 
secure  here  the  training  they  desire. 

The  following  Red  Cross  Courses  will  be  given 
by  persons  authorized  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
Association  to  do  so :  Practical  Hygiene  and  Home 
Nursing,  Dietetics,  Surgical  -Dressings  and  First  Aid 


Has  the  American  Journal  of  Education  seen  a 
light?  Hear  the  editor  on  psychology:  "Professor 
Hugo  Munsterburg,  the  noted  psychologist  of  Har- 
vard, died  recently  very  suddenly  while  sitting  at 
his  school-room  desk  teaching  a  class.  He  was  an 
eminent  scholar  in  liis  eliosen  field,  greatly  admired 
by  his  students,  and  naturally  a  trifle  over-rated  by 
them.  He  did  a  great  service  to  education  by  ex- 
ploding the  notion  that  a  study  of  psychology  is 
necessary  or  even  desirable  in  the  making  of  a  teach- 
er. Before  Munsterburg,  psychology  was  harped 
upon  and  the  teaching  of  it,  or  rather  tlie  nomen- 
clature of  the  subject — for  it  seldom  went  deeper 
than  phraseology — was  a  great  fad  in  the  normal 
schools,  and  as  a  rule  the  stupidest  bonehead  in  the 
class  was  the  most  proficient  in  rattling  of  the 
lingo.  The  situation  is  not  so  bad  now  as  it  was, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement." — Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


XOTES  AND  COJIMEXT. 

Which     of     the     Reading     Circle 

books  studied  this  year  did  you  find 

the     most     helpful     in     your   work? 

Which   did   you   read   with   the   most 

pleasure?     Write  out  the  particulars 

and  send     them     for     use     in     next 

month's   issue. 

H     H     H 
The   entire    first   edition    of   North 

Carolina  Poems  edited  by  E.  C. 
Brooks  is  exhausted  and  the  book  is 
now  out  of  print.  It  was  published 
late  in  1912  and  the  last  copy  was 
sold  March  30,  1917.  If  the  readers 
of  North  Carolina  Education  think 
that  a  second  edition  should  be  is- 
sued, the  publisher  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  them  suggest  correc- 
tions, additions,  .  and  omissions 
which  to  them  would  seem  to  be  de- 
sirable in  a  new  edition. 
1  H  ? 
In  the  New  York  Times  last  No- 
vember and  December  there  appear- 
ed a  notable  series  of  articles  on 
"THe  Basis  of  Durable  Peace,''  which 
attracted  serious  attention  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Of  course  they 
had  reference  to  peace  after  the 
European  war.  They  were  written 
at  the  invitation  of  that  journal  by 
a  distinguished  publicist  who  signed 
himself  as  "Cosmos."  These  papers 
were  immediately  put  into  a  book 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  (New 
York),  which  appeared  in  January 
and  has  since  been  reprinted  three 
times. 

In  less  than  a  year  the  French 
Ambassador  .Tusserand's  book  "With 
Americans  of  Past  and  Present 
Days"  has  gone  through  four  edi- 
tions. In  an  editorial  review  of  it 
some  months  ago  the  New  York 
Tribune  said:  "It  is  a  book  that 
every  American  should  read;  it  is  a 
book  that  deals  luminously  and  ac- 
curately with  things  that  are  too 
little  known  and  too  frequently  for- 
gotten. But  what  is  best  about  the 
book  is  the  thing  that  is  best  about 
its  author;  it  is  the  expression  of  a 
friendship  for  our  own  country  in 
which  there  is  neither  selfishness 
nor   seltseeking." 


United  States  Naval  Academy.  Lake 
English  Classics.  Cloth,  3  00  pages. 
Price  4  0  cents.  Scott,  Foresman  & 
Company,  Chicago. 

Twenty  pages  of  introduction  and 
bibliography;  foot-notes  accompany 
the  large-print  text;  glossary  of 
nautical  terms  at  the  end.  An  attrac- 
tive edition  of  the  biography  of  a 
great  naval  captain  by  a  master  of 
English  prose  style. 


George  Eliot's  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
Edited  for  school  use  by  C.  H.  Ward, 
M.  A.,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English,  the  Taft  School,  Watertown. 
Conn.  Cloth,  501  pages.  Price  40 
cents.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Company, 
Chicago. 

This  edition  of  a  story  that  was 
praised  by  Queen  Victoria  is  uniform 
in  size  and  binding  with  the  other 
volumes  of  the  Lake  English  Clas- 
sics. Has  a  suggestive  introduction 
discussing  the  life  of  the  author  and 
the  setting  of  the  story.  Only  an  oc- 
casional note  is  made  and  that  as  a 
foot-note. 


The  .\eneifl  of  Virffil.  In  the  Eng- 
lish Translation  by  John  Conington. 
Editetl  by  Francis  G.  and  Anne  C.  E. 
Allinson,  both  of  Brown  University, 
i^ake  English  Classics.  Cloth,  4  52 
pages.  Price  40  cents.  Scott,  Pores- 
man  and  Company,  Chicago. 

Contains  the  twelve  books  of  Con- 
ington's  translation  published  in 
1S93,  maps  of  Italy  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  an  introduction  of  37 
pages,  and  a  very  helpful  pronounc- 
ing glossary  of  proper  namcB.  Foot- 
notes accompanv  the  text.  An  eiii- 
tion  of  a  translation  that  reflects 
much  of  the  "charm  and  golden 
magic"   of  the   original. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Southey'.s  Ijife  of  Nelson.  Edited 
for  school  use  by  Allan  F.  West- 
cott,  Ph.D.,  Instructor     in     English, 


Essays  and  Tjetters  from  .Tnhi> 
Ruskin',  v/ith  Introductory  Interpre- 
tations and  Annotations.  Edited  bv 
Mrs.  Lois  G.  Hufford.  teacher  of 
Fngjiish  Literature  in  the  High 
School  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Cloth,  XXX 4- 458  natres.  Price  60 
cents.  Ginn  &  Company.  Boston. 
Mass. 

This  volume  of  the  Standard  Eng- 
lish Classics  is  not  sVimne'l  in  text 
or  eauinment.  A  eenei-al  introduc- 
tion of  twentv  nagps  tslls  nf  Ruskin. 
his  work,  and  his  ideals,  while  a  sne- 
clal  introduction  nroredes  and  sne. 
cial  annotations  follow  each  divi- 
sion of  the  selections.  His  views  on 
education  are  containpd  in  some  se- 
lofted  nassnirps  hronerht  toeether  at 
tiip  end  under  the  headinc  of  "Mr. 
PiTsVin  a«  a  Teacher."  There  are 
al'-.o  a  list  of  nnotatinns  from  other 
pi'thors.  an  indev  to  STintnral  alln- 
sinns,  and  a.  fuller  and  very  useful 
general  index. 


English  Popular  JSallads.  Edited, 
with  an  introduction,  notes  and  glos- 
sary, by  Walter  Morris  Hart,  Pa.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
Philology  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Lake  English  Classics.  Cloth, 
370  pages.  Price  40  cents..  Scott, 
Foresman    &    Company,    Chicago. 

This  inviting  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  Popular  Ballad  is 
among  the  more  recent  additions  to 
the  attractive  Lake  English  Classics. 
An  introduction  of  absorbing  inter- 
est on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
ballad  occupies  forty-one  pages. 
The  text  of  2  60  pages  contains  54 
ballads  and  Is  followed  by  more  than 
50  pages  of  notes  and  .  glossary  in 
small  type. 


Scott's  Ivanhoe:  A  Romance.  Edit- 
ed by  William  D.  Lewis,  Principal  of 
ihe  William  Penn  High  School,  Phil- 
adelphia. Cloth,  xviii-f-597  pages. 
Price  50  cents,  net.  Ginn  &  Co'm- 
pany,   Boston  and  New  York. 

A  new  edition  of  this  standard 
English  classic.  It  contains  a  bio- 
graphical preface  and  a  particularly 
good  introduction  on  "Ivanhoe  in  the 
Classroom."  A  page  or  two  of  notes 
at  the  end  are  followed  by  an  ample 
and  very  useful  pronouncing  glos- 
sary. The  illustrations  are  appropri- 
ate and  interesting  and  these  with 
the  good  paper,  the  excellent  printing, 
and  the  tasteful  binding  cause  one 
to  wonder  how  such  a  book  can  be 
sold   for  fifty  cents! 

Winning  Declamations — How  to 
Speak  Them,  By  Edwin  DuBois 
Shurter.  Cloth,  303  pages.  Price 
$1.25.  Lloyd  Adams  Noble,  31  West 
15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  selections  are  fresh,  interest- 
ing, and  not  too  long.  Th<?y  are 
brought  together  by  a  noted  teacher 
of  public  speaking,  practically  every 
selection,  says  the  publisher,  having 
been  tried  out  in  class  work  and  in 
public  contests.  An  introductory 
treatise  sets  forth  some  essentials  of 
effective  delivery,  and  in  addition 
there  are  brief,  pointed  suggestions 
with  each  declamation  indicating 
how  it  should  be  interpreted  and 
spoken.  Useful  as  a  reference  book 
in  declamation  or  as  a  reader  for 
the  upper  grades. 


Essentials  of  Argument.  By  Ar- 
thur Parker  Stone,  Instructor  in 
English  in  Harvard  University,  and 
Stewart  Lee  Garrison,  Instructor  in 
Public  Speaking  and  English  in 
Worcester  Academy.  Cloth,  332 
pages.  Price  $1.30,  net.  Henry 
Hold   &   Company,   New   York. 

An  unusually  effective  treatment, 
fresh,  concise,  practical,  interesting. 
It  deals  with  the  structure,  sub- 
stance, form  and  delivery  of  argu- 
ments. The  style  is  not  lofty, 
formal,  and  technical,  but  human- 
like, companionable,  and  serviceable 
to  the  young  student.     "Should  Ire- 
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land  Have  Home  Rule?"  is  present- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  brief  and  argu. 
ment  (39  pages)  in  the  appendix. 
The  appendix  contains  also  Robes- 
piere's  argument  against  capital 
piinishment.  Following  these  are 
exercises  based  on  the  preceding 
chapters,  and  the  equipment  is  com- 
pleted Dy  a  good  index.  This  book 
deserves  high  rank  among  the  best 
text  books  on  argumentation. 


teacher — who  was  to  set  my  spirit 
iiee."  The  story  tuat  loUows  teiis 
,  witu  inaescnuauie  cnarm  how  hei- 
limitations  were  turned  "11110  beau- 
tuul  privileges" — a  truly  wondenul 
story. 


Social  Problems:  A  study  of 
Present  Day  Social  Conditions.  By 
Ezra  Thayer  Towns,  Ph.  D.,  Profes_ 
sor  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, Carleton  College.  Cloth, 
xviii-|-406  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  The 
MacmiUan  Company,  New  York. 

This  is  a  treatment  of  very  mod- 
ern social  problems  for  the  high 
school  student.  Among  the  topics 
which  furnish  chapter  titles  are 
such  as  Child  Labor,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Labor  Organizations,  the 
Blind  and  Deaf,  the  Liquor  Prob- 
lem, Poverty,  Conservation  of  Nat- 
ural Resources,  of  Plant  and  Ani- 
mal Life,  and  of  Human  Life.  It 
furnishes  to  the  young  student  a  fine 
working  start  for  intelligent  leader- 
ship in  practical  social  progress. 


Boswell's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson, 

LL.1>.  Abridged  and  Edited  by 
Stella  Stewart  Center,  A.  M.,  Instruc- 
tor in  English,  Julia  Richman  High 
School,  New  York  City.  Barnes  Eng- 
lish Texts.  Cloth,  12  mo.,  344  pages. 
Price  2  5  cents.  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Company,   New   York. 

This  abridged  text  occupies  31S 
pages.  The  book  has  a  picture  of  Bos- 
well  (from  the  painting  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds),  a  biographical 
sketch  of  three  or  four  pages,  a  few 
selections  on  Boswell  from  Carlyle's 
"The  Hero  as  Man  of  Letters,"  and 
ten  pages  of  Notes  and  "Questions 
and  Topics  of  Study."  Its  clear  print, 
small  handy  size,  and  attractive 
binding  complete  a  very  pleasing 
school  text  of  this  great  English 
biography. 


Tile  Story  of  My  Life.  By  Helen 
Keller.  School  Edition.  Cloth,  14  0 
pages.  Price,  44  cents,  net.  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Company,   Boston. 

This  school  edition  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler's story  of  her  life  is  a  number 
in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series. 
It  contains  a  half.tone  portrait  of 
the  little  blind  pupil  nestling  her 
face  against  that  of  her  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan.  Miss  Keller  was  born 
in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  June  27, 
1880,  the  daughter  of  a  Confederate 
soldier.  Before  she  was  two  years 
old  her  sight  and  hearing  were  de- 
destroyed  by  illness.  'Gradually," 
she  writes,  "  I  got  used  to  the  si- 
lence and  darkness  that  surrounded 
me  and  forgot  that  it  had  ever  been 
different,      until      she      came  —  my 


SlKJi-t    Stories    for    ilish    Schools. 

Euited  witn  introduction  ana  Biog- 
raphies by  Nellie  Octave  Plee,  Direc- 
tor 01  English,  and  Edwin  L.  Miller, 
principal,  in  the  Northwestern  High 
bchool,  Detroit,  Mich.  Cloth,  2m 
pages.  Price,  not  given  (about  5U 
cenisj .  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  bright  binding  and  good  paper 
and  print  make  an  attractive  dress 
for  the  fourteen  stories  or  tales  told 
by  as  many  authors.  Each  story  is 
followed  by  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  its  author.  There  are  four 
pages  of  questions  for  study  at  the 
end  of  the  boolc.  A  short  introduc- 
tion sets  forth  the  purpose  of  the 
book  and  treats  very  briefly  (1)  De- 
velopment of  the  Short-Story,  (2) 
the  Short-iStory  Defined,  and  (3)  the 
Classification  of  the  Short-Story. 


A  Handbook  of  American  Speech. 

By  Calvin  L.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  English,  Hamilton  College,  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.  Cloth,  246  pages.  Price 
SO  cents.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111 

Not  a  treatise  on  elocution,  com- 
position, or  declamation,  but  a  book 
on  correct  speaking.  It  is  simple, 
suggestive,  sensible.  Three  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  organs  of  speech, 
the  sounds  they  produce,  and  the 
combination  of  the  sounds  into 
words.  One  chapter,  6  4  pages,  is 
given  to  the  correct  utterance  of  sen- 
tences; four  pages  are  given  to  dia- 
lect speech;  twelve  to  speaking  in 
public;  two  chapters,  2  5  pages,  are 
devoted  to  oral  composition  and  de- 
bate. The  selections  for  practice, 
got  together  from  many  sources 
without  credit,  flU  70  pages.  The 
book  is  not  intended  for  advanced 
students  but  for  beginners  who  in 
so  many  cases  are  taught  by  teach- 
ers who  themselves  are  untrained  in 
teaching  oral  English.  For  both  of 
these  clases  it  is  a  fine  handbook. 


Short  Stories  Old  and  New.    C.  Al- 

phonso  Smith,  University  of  Virginia. 
16  mo,  semi-flexible  cloth,  292 
pages.  Price  48  cents  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  collections 
of  short  stories  for  use  in  the  upper 
grammar  grades  or  high  school  that 
have  yet  appeared.  Each  story  is  in- 
troduced by  a  statement  of  its  set- 
ting or  background,  the  plot  or  plan, 
and  the  character  or  characters  of 
the  story.  The  collection  includes 
the  following:  Esther  from  the 
Bible;  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Rob- 
bers from  Arabian  Nights;  Rip  Van 
Winkle   by   Washington   Irving;    The 


Gold  Bug  by  Poe;  A  Christmas  Carol 
by  Dickens;  Ttie  Great  Stone  Face  by 
Hawthorne;  Rab  and  His  P'riends  by 
Or.  John  urown;  The  Outcast  of 
Poker  Flat  by  Bret  Harte;  Mark 
heim  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson; 
The  Necklace  by  Guy  de  Maupassant; 
The  Man  Who  Would  be  King  by 
Rudyard  Kipling;  and  The  Girt  of 
the  Magi  by  O.  Henry.         E.  C.  B. 


Stevenson:  How  to  Know  Him.  By 

Richard  Ashley  Rice,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  at  Smith  College. 
With  potrait.  Cloth,  395  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  Bobbs-MerriU  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  opening  chapter  is  entitled 
"The  Companionable  Author,"  and 
the  fourteen  that  follow  are  devoted 
to  revealing  the  man  and  his  handi- 
work. "I  have  no  new  picture  to 
offer,"  declares  Professor  Rite,  "the 
popular  idea  of  Stevenson  is  the  true 
one.  He  is  the  Stevenson  of  his  own 
books,  and  by  them  we  shall  see 
him."  Then  through  such  chapters 
as  "'Child's  Play,"  "Ordered  South," 
"Vagabondage  and  Craftmanship',' 
"The  First  Great  Adventure,"  "The 
Mirror  of  the  South  Seas,"  and 
"Looking  Down  from  the  Mill"  the 
reader  is  carried  along  through  the 
leafy  ways  and  sometimes  dripping 
days  of  Stevenson's  life  and  work  in 
one  of  the  best  "How  to  Know  Him" 
books  of  the  notable  series  by  which 
the  publishers  are  rendering  so 
great  a  service. 


Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Home. 

By  William  Edward  Tottingham,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Joseph  Waite  Ince,  Assistant 
Chemist,  North  Dakota  Experime.nt 
Station,  formerly  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  North  Dakotja 
Agricultural  College.  Illustrated, 
434  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.  Webb 
Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

In  its  bright  red  binding  and  with 
lettering  stamped  in  gold  and  black 
this  book  presents  a  very  attractive 
exterior.  Nor  are  its  contents  dis- 
appointing. The  chemistry  of  the 
farm  and  home  is  presented  with 
ample  illustrations,  in  language  eas- 
ily understood  ,and  in  a  style  to  in- 
vite continued  attention  and  interest. 
The  experiments,  12  6  in  number,  are 
suggestive,  practical,  and  instructive. 
As  a  well  balanced  elementary  text- 
book or  as  a  book  for  a  farm  boy  or 
gill,  or  ihe  father  or  mother  in  th" 
rural  home,  to  read  as  they  would 
any  other  useful  book,  this  strikes 
the  reviewer  as  a  particularly  happy 
production.  Water,  the  atmosphere, 
the  non-metals  and  a  few  important 
metals  are  considered  in  their  chem- 
ical aspects.  Then  the  plant,  the 
soil,  fertilizers,  and  farm  manure 
have  separate  chapters.  The  animal 
and  its  products;  the  feeding  of  ani- 
mals, and  dairy  products  each  finds 
treatment  in  a  full  chapter.  By  no 
means   to   be   omitted   is   mention   of 
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the  interesting  and  useful  chapter 
on  "Human  Food  and  Dietetics."  An 
appendix  of  important  reference 
tables  is  given  and  this  is  followed 
by  an  index. 


Tie  Irish  Orators:  A  History  of 
Ireland's  Fight  for  Freedom.  By 
Claude  G.  Bowers.  Illustrated  with 
photographs.  Cloth,  528  pages. 
Price,  $1.50,  net.  The  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Company,  Indianapolis  and  New 
York. 

In  the  very  title  of  the  volume 
there  is  a  fascination  that  thrills. 
It  is  not  a  collection  of  speeches, 
though  numerous  extracts  are  given. 
It  is  a  throbbing  story  of  Ireland's 
fight  for  freedom  as  represented  in 
the  romance,  oratorical  genius,  and 
heroism  of  Flood,  Grattan,  Cur- 
ran,  Plunket,  Emmet,  O'Connell, 
Meagher,  Butt,  and  |Parnell — trib- 
unes of  Erin  who  "were  not  fair 
weather  prophets  or  men  of  idle 
words,"  but  without  exception  "were 
men  of  fascination,  magnetism,  and 
Ineffable  charm."  The  course  of 
Irish  history  running  through  these 
thrilling  chapters  burns  with  human 
interest  and  couragous  daring.  A 
foreword  is  contributed  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  There  is  an  analytical 
table  of  contents  and  at  the  end  a 
general  index  and  an  index  to  the 
speeches. 
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The  Rise  of  English  I/iterary 
Prose.  By  George  Philip  Krapp, 
Professor  of  English  in  Columbia 
University.  Cloth,  xiii-|-551  pages. 
Price,  $1.75.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York. 

This  book,  says  the  author,  covers 
the  period  of  discovery  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  literary  prose,  be- 
ginning with  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  ending  with 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Following  an  illuminating 
introduction  of  some  thirty  pages, 
are  chapters  with  these  titles: 
Wiclif,  Controversy  and  Free  Speech, 
The  Pulpit,  Bible  and  Prayer  Book, 
The  Courtly  Writers,  History  and 
Antiquity,  The  Modernists,  and 
Bacon. 
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With  Americans  of  Past  and  Pi-es- 
ent  Days.  By  J.  J.  Jusserand,  Am- 
bassador of  France  to  the  United 
States.  Cloth,  350  pages.  Price, 
$1.50  net.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 

Though  published  nearly  a  year 
ago,  this  volume  has  lost  nothing  in 
timeliness.  The  events  since  its  pub_ 
lication  and  especially  those  of  more 
recent  date, cannot  detract  from  the 
heartiness  of  its  dedicatory  pages, 
whenever  mention  is  made  of  the 
ties  which  bind  together  the  "two 
republics  facing  each  other  across 
the  broad  ocean."  "During  our  pres- 
ent trials,"  says  the  author,  "the 
active  generosity  of  American  men 
and  women  has  exerted  itself  in  a 
way  that  can  never  be  forgotten." 
Written  when  he  had  lived  in  Amer- 
ica thirteen  years  and  had  become 
the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in. 
Washington,  the  author  "offering 
good  wishes  to  the  forty-eight  of 
today,"  dedicates  his  pages  "in 
memory  of  former  times"  to  the 
thirteen  original  states.  Among  the 
notable  studies  of  men  and  events 
included  are  the  following:  Rocham- 
beau  and  the  French  in  America, 
Washington  and  the  French,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  Franklin  Medal, 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  From  War 
to  Peace,  the  last  being  an  address 
delivered  before  the  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Settlement  of  Interna- 
tional Disputes. 


Standard  Method  of  Testing  Ju" 
veiiile  Mentality  By  Herbert  J. 
Melville.  Illustrated.  12mo.  Limp 
leather.  $2.00  net.  J.  B.  Lippiu- 
cott  Company,  publishers,  Philadel- 
phia, 

Schools  and  courts  are  alike  com. 
ing  to  depend  upon  the  mental  ex- 
amination and  classification  of  chil- 
dren for  aid  in  directing  and  hand- 
ling theui  Justly  and  elficiently.  The 
chief  check  upon  the  development  of 
this  reform  has  been  the  inadequate 
supply  of  trained  examiners.  This 
book  is  intended  to  meet  this  need. 
The  author  has  the  Binet-Simon 
system  into  such  standardized  form 
that  its  recognized  value  as  a  first- 
aid  in  the  classification  of  children 
by  mental  age  is  immensely  increas- 
ed. Explicit  and  ample  are  the 
methods  and  instructions  given;  the 
supplementary  work  necessary  to 
complete  the  results  given  by  the 
Binet-Simon  method  is  fully  indi- 
cated. The  book  is  based  upon  a 
wide  experience  gained  by  the 
author  in  the  schools  of  New  York, 
Princeton  and  Philadelphia.  In  the 
schools,  where  the  weeding  out  of 
retarded  and  defective  children  is 
urgently  called  for  on  the  grounds 
of  economy  of  time  and  money,  the 
volume  will  prove  as  a  guide  to  in- 
telligent classification. 


Shakespeare's     As     You     Like     It. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  Smith,  Owens  Col- 
lege. American  Edition  Revised  by 
Ernest  Hunter  Wright,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English,  Colurnbia  Uni- 
versity. Cloth,  xxiii-|-200  pages. 
Price  2  5  cents.  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  edited  by  H.  L.  Withers,  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford.  American  Edi- 
tion Revised  by  Morris  W.  Croll, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English, 
Princeton  University.  Cloth, 

XXV -1-182  pages.  Price  25  cents. 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Ed- 
ited by  E.  K.  Chanibers,  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  American 
Edition  Revised  by  Edith  Rickert, 
Ph,     D.        Cloth,    xviii-l-185    pages. 


Price,  25  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. 

These  attractive  little  volumes  of 
"The  Arden  Shakespeare"  present 
the  plays  in  their  literary  aspect 
rather  than  as  material  for  dissec- 
tion by  classes  in  philology  or  gram- 
mar. For  the  study  of  these  plays  as 
literature,  in  school  or  out,  the 
equipment  is  of  an  exceptionally  ser- 
viceable character.  More  than  half 
of  each  volume  is  devoted  to  the  en- 
gaging lucid  introduction  and  to  the 
very  full,  illuminating  appendices,  on 
metrical  and  other  matters,  a  glos- 
sary, and  a  general  index  to  the 
play. 


Laws     of     Physical    Science.       By 

Edwin  F.  Northrup,  Ph.  D.  Small 
12  mo.  Limp  leather.  $2.00  net.  J. 
B,  Lippincott  Company,  publishers, 
Philadelphia. 

The  general  propositions  or  laws 
of  science  are  the  fundamental  basis 
of  all  mastery  and  application  of 
physical  forces.  ■  What  man  knows 
of  the  world  he  lives  in  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  recognition  and  appli- 
cation of  these  principles.  Profes- 
sor Northrup  has  performed  a  valu- 
able service  in  collecting  in  a  single 
volume  this  epitome  of  the  world's 
heritage  of  exact  knowledge.  The 
student  in  one  branch  of  science, 
who  has  found  it  difficult  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  inpcrtant  pri:-. 
ciples  and  facts  in  other  branches 
will  find  in  this  book  a  broad  view  of 
the  entire  field  of  natural  law.  To 
those  who  wish  to  gain  an  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  our  rich  mental  in- 
heritance, without  having  the  time 
or  means  to  give  years  of  study  to 
the  search,  the  "Laws  of  Physical 
Science"  will  come  as  a  stimulus  to 
further  investigation  and  wider 
reading.  The  book  is  divided  into 
six  sections;  mechanics,  hydrostat- 
ics, hydrodynamics  and  capillarity, 
sound,  heat  and  physical  chemistry, 
electricity  and  magnetism,  light.  Of 
pocket  size  and  weight,  the  volume 
is  admirably  fitted  to  be  the  stu- 
dent's daily  companion  as  an  indis- 
lensable  book  of  reference. 


Southern  Life  in  Southern  Litera- 
ture. Selections  of  Representative 
Prose  and  Poetry.  Edited  by  Maur- 
ice Garland  Fulton,  Professor  of 
English.  Davidson  College.  Cloth, 
xiii-f530  pages.  Price,  SO  cents. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York. 

A  difficult  task  is  accomplished 
admirably  well  in  this  :!;elective  rep- 
resentation of  Southern  life  in  South- 
ern literature.  The  Old  South  in 
Literature,  Poetry  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  New  South  in  Literature 
form  the  three  divisions.  Under  the 
first  are  grouped  the  essayists  aifd 
descriptive    writers    (Wirt,   Crockett, 
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Audubon  and  Elliott);  the  Ro- 
mances and  Story  Writers  (Poe, 
Kennedy,  Simms,  Cooke),  humor-, 
ists  tLongstreet,  Thompson,  Bald- 
win), and  the  poets  (Tucker,  Key, 
O'Hara,  Simms,  Poe  and  others). 
Under  the  second  division  are 
found  My  Maryland,  Dixie,  The 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag,  Lines  on  a  Con- 
federate Note,  Little  Giffen,  Dream- 
ing in  the  Trenches,  and  thirty  other 
poems,  all  arranged  by  authorship. 
The  third  division  is  made  up  of 
humorists  (Bagby  and  R.  M.  John- 
ston), novelists  and  story  writers 
(Cable,  Harris,  Miss  Murfree,  Page, 
Allen,  O.  Henry),  essayists  and  de- 
scriptive writers  (Susan  Dabney 
Smedes,  Gildersleeve  Trent),  poets 
( Hayne,  father  and  son.  Boner,  Ma- 
lone,  McNeill,  Peck,  and  others). 
Brief  biographical  notes  precede  the 
selections  of  each  author  and  at  tne 
end  are  notes  on  the  text.  One  could 
wish  an  editor  so  eminently  fitted 
for  a  task  like  this,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  enamored  of  it,  might  be  al- 
lowed more  room  and  challenged  to 
achievement  on  a  larger  scale. 


Working  Composition.  By  John 
B.  Opdycke,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  English,  Julia  Richman  High 
School,  New  York  City.  Cloth.  H- 
lustrated.  xiii-|-337  pages.  $1.28. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New 
York,   Chicago. 

This  book  is  unique.  The  author 
seems  to  have  discovered  that  the 
vast  majority  of  high  school  pupils 
will  have  to  earn  their  own  living. 
He  has  made  a  book  that  teaches 
that  the  effective  use  of  English  is 
one  of  the  essential  elements  of  suc- 
cess for  boys  and  girls  who  have  to 
earn  their  living.  In  doing  this  he 
has  rendered  a  service  to  both 
teacher  and  taught,  for  oral  or  writ- 
ten expression  is  the  medium  by 
whic  hthe  youth  influences  his  com. 
lianions,  his  employer,  and  those  to 
whom  he  sells  his  services  or  his 
wares.  The  book  is  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  work  and  of  success  and 
is  dedicated  to  boys  and  girls  every- 
where whose  ambition  is  to  make 
the  world  better  for  their  working 
in  it.  The  first  chapter  is  upon  the 
subject  of  work  and  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  good  sense  set  forth  'n 
forcible  English  and  calling  for 
practical,  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion by  the  pupil.  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Letters  about  Work, 
Speech  about  Work,  Directions 
about  Work.  There  are  ample  ex- 
ercises based  upon  clearly  stated 
principles  and  with  definite  ends  in 
view.  The  commendation  given  to 
Superintendent  Maxwell  on  page 
111  was  earned  some  years  previ- 
ously by  the  master  of  ceremonies 
who  introduced  President  McKinley 
at  the  Buffalo  Exposition. 


AVrltiug  the  Popular  Song.     By   E. 

M.  Wickes.  Cloth,  xix-f-llS  pages. 
Gilt  Top.  $1.35  Postpaid.  The  Home 
Correspondence  School,  Springfield. 
Mass. 

This  book  of  about  200  pages — 
a  volume  of  "The  Writer's  Library," 
edited  by  J.  Berg  Esenwein — is  a  se- 
rious effort  to  show  the  ins  and  outs 
of  song  writing.  Of  course  its  chief 
value  lies  iu  telling  the  writer  what 
he  should  not  do,  and  why — the 
"why"  being  of  the  utmost  value. 
The  author  shows  step  by  step  how 
the  popular  song  is  "put  together." 
The  various  types  of  popular  songs 
are  analyzed  clearly,  from  the  semi- 
high  class  down  or  up  to  ragtime. 
Song-lyrics  and  magazine  verse  are 
contrasted,  titles  are  treated  with 
some  interesting  side  lights  on  their 
"punch"  and  how  they  are  invented, 
and  the  selection  and  rejection  of 
song-themes  fully  explained — indeed, 
two  chapters  are  wisely  given  to  this 
latter  part  of  the  subject.  The  chief 
chapters  of  the  volume — seven,  in 
fact — are  given  up  to  lyric  construc- 
tion, such  matters  as  Meter,  Rhyme 
and  Rhythm,  the  Story-Element, 
"Punch,"  the  Chorus,  and  Point  of 
View,  receiving  separate  chapters. 
.4n  informing  section  is  the  one  on 
Melody  Construction,  while  the 
chapter  on  the  devious  wayp  of  the 
song-shark  is  equally  instructive.  In 
all,  there  are  twenty-six  compact 
chapters  treating  the  whole  subject, 
from  the  development  of  the  first 
song-ideas  to  the  marketing  of  man- 
uscripts, with  complete  list  of  mar- 
kets for  all  kind  of  songs. 


^^'r^ting     for     the     ^lagazines.    By 

J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Ltt.D.,  F.  R.  S.  A. 
Cloth,  xvi  +  2  60  pagej.  Gilt  Top. 
$1.62  postpaid.  Home  Correspond- 
ence School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  book  written  by  a  past  master, 
who  shows  clearly,  to  the  beginner 
and  the  experienced  alike,  how  suc- 
cessful magazine  writers  choose  and 
handle  their  work.  It  proceeds  on 
the  sensible  basis  that  success  in 
writing  depends  on  four  things:  Hav- 
ing something  to  say,  knowing  how 
different  editors  like  it  said,  know- 
ing how  to  shape  material,  and 
knowing  the  markets.  These  practi- 
cal considerations  were  evidently 
foremost  in  Dr.  Esenwein's  thought 
all  the  time  he  was  doing  the  re- 
search work  for  this  important  help 
tor  writers  and  putting  it  into  chap- 
ter form,  for  throughout  there  is  s 
minimum  cf  doctrine  and  a  heuped 
up  measure  ot  facts  for  witer?  to 
work  upon.  If  you  are  a  writer  or 
are  ambitious  to  write,  get  this  book 
and  study  it,  and  then  keep  It  at 
your  elbow.  The  arrangement  and 
the  style  of  the  book  make  it  easy 
reading.  The  author — whose  long 
years  of  service  as  editor  of  the  old 
"Lippincott's  Magazine,"  present 
editorship   of   that     bright     journal, 


"Tht  Writer's  Monthly,"  and  close 
friendship  with  many  editors  and 
authors,  peculiarly  qualify  him  for 
this  work — gives  a  number  of  valu- 
able tables  showing  what  sort  of 
material  is  used  by  the  various 
magazines.  The  themes  of  over  3UU 
poems  printed  in  3  4  different  (191G) 
magazines,  and  the  average  length 
of  poem  affected  by  each  magazine, 
as  well  as  the  grand  average  length 
— which  is  less  than  might  be  sus- 
pected— are  shown.  The  preferences 
of  40  magazines  for  siiort-stories 
are  similarly  inferred  from  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  over  SOO 
stories,  and  in  the  same  way  the  edi- 
tors of  practically  every  important 
fiction-printing  magazine  have  re- 
ported to  Dr.  Esenwein  their  last 
twelve  months'  experience  in  the 
length  of  novelettes  used,  the 
length  of  serials  preferred,  and  the 
number  and  length  of  serial  install- 
ments. A  condensed  reading  list 
and  a  cross  reference  index  help  to 
make  this  remarkable  book  of  still 
greater  service  to  all  who  would 
write    for    publication. 


"The     World       Book:"        Organized 
Knowledge  in  Story  and  I'icturc. 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  "The 
World  Book"  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  bringing  so  great  a  task  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  The  entire 
work  is  comprised  of  eight  generous 
volumes.  As  the  title  suggests,  its 
contents  are  presented  in  an  orderly 
form.  If  one  is  reading  an  article 
on  any  subject  he  is  referred  to  all 
the  other  articles  in  the  entire  eight 
volumes  which  relate  in  any  way  to 
this  particular  topic.  He  can  thus 
very  quickly,  without  loss  of  time 
or  energy,  gain  all  that  the  set  con- 
tains regarding  the  subject  which 
he  is  interested  in  at  the  moment. 

One  subject  which  is  hardly  ever 
treated  at  all,  certainly  not  satisfac- 
torily in  encyclopedias,  iias  not  been 
neglected  in  "The  World  Book."  Phis 
is  what  might  be  called  the  art  of 
living  so  as  to  preserve  health  and 
strength    and    avoid    disease. 

In  style  "The  World  Book"  is 
simple,  concrete,  lively.  It  Is  full  of 
drawings,  pictures,  sketches,  dia- 
grams, which  make  an  appeal  to  the 
eye,  and  which  give  delight  as  well 
as  instruction.  The  type  is  especial- 
ly designed  so  as  to  be  easy  on  the 
eye.  In  the  method  of  printing  the 
topical  headings  assist  the  reader  to 
grasp  the  points  in  any  subject.  In 
all  these  ways  knowledge  is  made  al- 
luring so  that  a  normal  person  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  interested   in  it. 


A  playground  pageant  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  Union  Level  school  in  Wake 
County.  The  young  folks  went 
through  simple  drills  and  folk 
cances. 
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SUPERVISION    OF   THE   SCHOOL   PLAT   AS   A 

PART  OF  THE  EQUIPMENT  IN  SECONDARY 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 

tain  things  the  boys  should  do,  and  do  without 
hesitation,  such  as  caring  for  the  stock,  pruning  and 
spraying  the  orchard,  inoculating  and  testing  seed, 
laying  off  terraces,  building  pig  and  poultry  houses 
etc.,  but  we  can  not  in  every  case  depend  upon 
them,  to  do  all  the  work,  even  when  paid,  because 
they  and  their  parents  might  resent  it,  and  besides, 
they  are  needed  upon  the  home  farm  in  the  sum- 
mr. 

We  have  one  school  farm  in  the  State  where  all 
the  work  both  out-of-doors  and  in  the  kitchen,  is 
done  by  students,  who  are  paid  ten  cents  per  hour 
for  all  work  in  excess  of  two  hours  per  day,  this 
much  being  required  of  every  boarding  pupil  as 
laboratory  work.  In  other  secetions  it  is  difficult 
to  get  anything  done  in  excess  of  the  laboratory 
work.  In  one  ease,  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
grown  boys  lives  upon  the  farm,  and  he  does  most 
of  the  farm  work,  working  only  out  of  school  hours 
in  the  winter,  and  devoting  all  his  time  in  the 
summer.  In  many  cases  a  man  is  hired  by  the  year. 
However,  this  work  is  always  directed  by  the  agri- 
cultural teacher. 

When  as  much  as  twenty-five  acres  are  available, 
a  cei'tain  portion  of  the  land  should  be  devoted  to 
general  farming,  using  some  well  planned  rotation, 
suited  to  local  conditions,  and  only  growing  the  so- 
called  money  crops  when  they  come  logically  in 
the  system.  In  this  rotation,  soil-building,  legumi- 
nous crops  should  be  emphasied. 

One  serious  handicap  to  the  proper  supervision 
of  the  school  plat  has  been  the  crowded  schedule 
of  the  teacher  of  griculture.  In  many  cases  he  has 
every  period  in  the  day,  with  probably  one  excep- 
tion, filled  with  indoor  work.  This  man  should 
have  at  least  half  of  his  time  to  devote  to  outside 
Avork  with  his  classes,  both  upon  the  school  farm 
and  doing  extension  work  for  the  farinf-rs  of  the 
community.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  work  done 
by  our  men  has  been  the  pruning  and  spraying  of 
orchards  by  the  students,  under  the  teacher's  su- 
pervision. These  classes  have  also  laid  off  ter- 
races for  the  farmers,  have  inoculated  hogs  against 
hog-cholera,  have  tested  grain  for  disease  and  ger- 
mination, etc.,  all  of  which  afford  excellent  prac- 
tice for  the  students  and  make  friends  for  the 
school.  I  urge  our  teachers,  in  every  way  possible 
to  make  the  school  serve  every  sid  of  the  community 
life. 

Home  Project  Necessaxy. 

For  the  boys  who  live  in  the  school  community, 
we  insist  that  they  carry  out  some  well  planned 
project  at  home,  under  the  supervision  of  this  agri- 
cultural teacher.  This  may  be  the  growing  of  an 
acre  of  corn,  one-eigth  of  an  acre  of  potatoes,  ear- 
ing for  the  home  orchard,  raising  a  pig  or  brood  of 
chickens.  Supervising  this  work  gives  the  teacher 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  get  on  fairly  good  terms 
with  the  home  people.  The  farmers  as  well  as  the 
boys  get  the  value  of  the  demonstration,  and  the 
school  becomes  the  teaching  agency  of  the  whole 
family,  one  of  our  most  cherished  ambitions  in 
North  Carolina. 


Finally,  our  greatest  problem  in  all  this  work 
is,  getting  men  who  have  both  sufficient  technical 
training  and  practical  experience  to  Inow  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it,  for  the  salaries  the  trustees 
are  willing  to  pay.  These  teachers  of  agriculture 
are  the  logical  supervisors  of  all  the  plat  work, 
both  upon  the  school  farm  and  at  the  homes,  but 
it  takes  a  man  of  tact,  force,  ability  and  leader- 
ship and  such  men  today  command  good  salaries. 
It  is  a  great  field  for  the  young  men  of  initiative 
and  grit  to  work  out  a  very  important  problem. 
May  more  of  them  accept  the  challenge ! 


THE  FARMER'S  GOLD. 

Drop  a  grain  of  Califorian  gold  into  the  ground 
and  there  it  M-ill  lie  unchanged  to  the  end  of  time : 
the  clods  in  which  it  falls  are  not  more  cold  and 
lifeless.  Drop  a  grain  of  our  blessed  gold  into  the 
ground,  and  lo,  a  mystery.  In  a  few  days  it  softens, 
it  swells,  it  shoots  upward;  it  is  a  living  thing. 

It  is  yellow,  but  it  sends  up  a  delicate  spire,  which 
comes  peeping,  emerald  green,  through  the  soil.  It 
expands  to  a  vigorous  stalk ;  revels  in  the  air  and 
sunshine ;  arrays  itself  more  glorious  than  Solomon 
in  its  broad,  fluttering,  leafy  robes.  At  last  it  ripens 
into  two  or  three  magnificent  batons,  each  of  which 
is  studded  with  hundreds  of  grains  of  gold.  It  sucks 
from  the  warm  breast  of  earth  the  watery  nourish- 
ment for  its  groAAiih;  it  quivers  and  thrills  with  the 
forceful  mystery  of  sense ;  it  ministers  to  the  higher 
mystery  of  thought.  Heaped  up  in  your  granaries 
this  week,  the  next  it  will  strike  in  the  stalwart  arm, 
and'  grow  in  the  blushing  cheek,  and  flash  in  the 
beaming  eye.  The  slender  stalk  which  we  saw 
shaken  by  the  summer  breeze,  bending  under  the 
yellow  burden  of  harvest,  is  indeed  the  "staff  of 
life."  — Edward  Everett. 


THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH  IN  PERIL. 

Some  men  have  not  found  out  that  there  is  a 
country  problem.  The  educators  have  found  it  out, 
the  bankers,  the  scientific  fanners,  the  economic 
leaders,  the  social  workers.  Have  the  preachers? 
With  forty-eight  per  cent  of  all  our  Southern  far- 
mers tenanst,  and  with  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  our 
cultivated  land  tilled  by  tenants,  with  fifty-two  per 
cent  of  the  tenants  moving  every  year,  and  with  the 
average  length  of  a  tenant's  residence  in  one  place 
only  eighteen  months,  has  the  country  church  no 
problems"  With  one-half  of  our  preachers  in  the 
country  receiving  missibnary  aid  because  their 
charges  fail  to  support  them,  is  there  no  problem" 
With  thirteen  thousand  congregations  receiving 
from  our  preachers  service  only  once  a  month,  is 
there  no  country  problem?  With  parennial  Sunday- 
schools  in  the  country  the  exception,  is  there  no 
problem?  With  community  life  broken  up  in  many 
places  and  the  old  country  church  gone,  the  prob- 
lem is  a  burning  reality  with  many  conscientious 
people.  What  is  to  be  done?  The  church  must 
answer. — Dr.  John  M.  Moore. 


"What  has  become  of  my  almond  cream?" 

"'Your  almond  cream." 

"Yes,  my  complexion  cream." 

"I  thought  that  was  some  fancy  grub  you  got 
for  the  party  last  night,  so  I  spread  it  one  some 
sandwiches.' ' — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
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School  Preparedness 

A  well-developed  body  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  well-developed  mind. 
All  that  is  needed  is  plenty  of  sunshine,  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  an  enthusiastic  teacher 
who  uses  the      w  »,  , 

Victor  and  Victor  Records. 

Let  the  rhythmic  music  of  the  Victor  accompany  your  pupils  in  marching,  calisthenics, 
mass  drills,  folk  dances  and  singing'  games. 


Ten  Folk-Dance  Records  by  the  Victor  Band 
which  should  be  in  every  school 
17567     /The  Needle's  Eye     C)  Jolly  is  the  Miller 
10  in.   75c  1  Looby  Loo     (2)  Oafs,  Peas,  Beans  and  Barley  Grow 
nsca     (Let  Us  Chase  the  Squirrel       ^2)    How  D'ye  Do  My 
10  in     75-  )      Partner     (?)  The  MuHin  Man 

'  "  '  Soldier  Boy     (2)  Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie 
1 776 1      f  Come  Let  Us  B  »  Joyful     ( 2 1  Kulldansen  No.  2 
10  in.    75c  I  Seven  Pretiy  GirU     C )  The  First  of  May 

17084     f  TheShoemakerfDanish) 
loin.    75c  t  Klappdans  iSwt-disli) 
(  I  See  You  (Swedish) 

Dance  of  Greeting 
I        (Danish) 
-ton-tn     (Sellenger's  Round    (Old 
10  in     75c j      Epg«sh)_       (English) 


Four  New  Victor  Records  for  School  Use 
School  Marches 
f  Jolly  General  March    (Nei!  Moret)        Conway' 


/■^^ 


17158 

10  in.    75c  I 


k,i.j5S3 


17160 

If  in.    75c 


17085 

Ui  in.    75( 


18004 

loin.    75c 


17331 

10  in.   75c 


(Gathering  Peascods(OId 
f  Norwegian  Mountain 
J      March 

I  Country  Dance  (Pop 
I      Goes  the  Weasel) 
(^ Mountain  Polka    (Fjall- 
naspolska)     (Swedish) 
I  Bleking  (Swedish) 
I  Newcastle       (2)  Sweet 
I     Kate     (Old  English) 
I  Black  Nag      (2)   Grim- 
l     stock     (Old  English) 
(Irish  Lilt      (2)    Highland 
)      Schottische  (Scotch) 
i  Hop  Mor  Annika 
I     (Swedish) 


35608 

12in.$l.;5 


18216 

10  in.    75c 


35617 

12in.$1.25 


1S177 

10  in.    75c 


.Band 

Patriotic  Medley  March,  No.  1  (1)  Hail  Columbia 
(2)  Red.  White  and  Blue  (3)  Tramp.  Tramp, 
Tramp     (-1)  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 

Victor  Military  Band 
Xylophone  Selections 
(I)  Dorothy  (Old  English  Dance)  (Seymour  Smith) 
(2)  Gavotte  from  "Mignon"   (.-\mbroise  "Thomas) 

Wilham  H.  Reitz 
(1)  Moment  Musical   (Schubert)     (2i  Mazurka 

(Chopin)  WiUiam  H.  Reitz 

Songs  from  '^Hiawatha'* 
ID   Ewa-Yea!     (2)   Wah-wah-taysee    (From  "Hia- 
watha's Childhood")  (.Bessie  M.  Whiteley-H.  W. 
Longfellow)  Elsie  Baker 

(1)  By  the  Shores  of  Gitchie  Gumee     (2)  Then  the 
Little  Hiawatha  (From  "Hiawatha's  Childhood") 
H-  W.  Longfellow-Bessie  M.  Whiteley) 
Olive  Khne-Elizabeth  Wheeler-Marguerite  Dunlap 
Band  Accompaniments  to  Conjmunity  Songs 
f  a)  Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes    (Old  Eng- 
lish Air)      (2)  Flow  Gently,  Sweet  AJFton   (James 
I      E.  Spillman)  Victor  MiUtary  Band 

(1)  Annie  Laurie  (Lady  John  Scott)  (2)  Love's  Old 
Sweet  Song  (Molloy)  (From  "IS  Songs  for  Com- 
munity Singing"— (:.  C.  Birchard  &  (^o.) 

Victor  Military  Band 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cu'^u't    use    by    irresponsible 


Hear  these  selections  at  your  nearest  Victor  dealer's  and 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  LIST  OF  NEW  RECORDS  FOR  EDU- 
CATIONAL USE.     For  further  information  write  to 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co, 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOL    XEWS    BRIEFS. 

The  season  of  "finals,"  "closing 
exercises,"  and  "commencements" 
has  arrived. 

The  city  of  Charlotte  has  just 
voted  a  bond  issue  of  $250,000  for 
its  schools. 

At  Willves  county  school  com- 
mencement 172  children  received 
prizes   for   "perfect   spelling." 

Gaston  County  is  preparing  for 
another  great  fair  in  October.  On 
School  Children's  Day  (Oct.  10)  all 
school  children  will  be  admitted 
free. 

Handsome  annual  reports  of  their 
schools  have  just  been  issued  by  Su- 
perintendent C.  W.  Massey,  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Superintendent  R.  M. 
Gray,    of   Iredell. 

Supt.  E.  L.  Best,  of  Franklin 
County,  has  a  right  to  take  pride 
in  the  tact  that  fifty-five  of  his 
teachers  have  passed  the  Rending 
Circle  examination. 

In  the  month  of  March,  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  city  schools 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
657  orders  for  garden  and  flower 
seeds  were  filled  for  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Raleigh  who  are  interested  in 
the   plant-a-garden   campaign. 

A  distressing  scarcity  of  dust 
broke  up  a  number  of  county  com, 
mencements  that  were  scheduled 
for  April  5.  Two  of  them  at  least 
— Wake  land  Franklin — were  held 
the  following  week,  though  neces- 
sarily on  a  less  elaborate  scale. 

If  preparing  for  teachers'  exami- 
nation write  Teachers'  Supply  Com- 
pany, Grayson,  Ky.,  for  free  current 
event  folder. 

TEACHERS    WANTED    $10O   TO 
$150   MONTH. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examiinations  soon  to 
be  held  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  positions  to  be  filled  pay 
from  $1200  to  $1800;  have  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations,  with 
full  pay.  Those  interested  should 
write  immediately  to  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  C  227,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
tor  schedule  showing  all  examina- 
tion dates  and  places  and  large 
descriptive  book,  showing  the  posi- 
tions obtainable  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


Superintendent  Conley  announces 
an  institute  tor  McDowell  teachers 
to  be  held  in  Marion,  May  14  to  26, 
inclusive.  Mr.  S.  L.  Sheep  and  Miss 
Pratt  will  have  charge  of  the  class 
work.  Following  the  institute,  Mr. 
Sheep  will  take  up  his  teacher- 
training  work  at  Chapel  Hill,  and 
Miss  Pratt  will  do  six  weeks  of 
demonstration  teaching  in  the  A. 
&   M.   Summer  School  at   Raleigh. 

April  9th  was  "Library  Day"  at 
Buie's  Creek  Academy.  It  was  the 
day  appointed  to  receive  donations 
of  books  and  money  for  the  library. 
"I  believe  we  shall  reach  500  vol- 
umes," wrote  Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell, 
the  principal,  on  the  11th,  "we  now 
have  about  400  books  and  nearly 
fifty  dollars  in  cash,  and  contribu- 
tions continue  to  come."  Buie's 
Creek  Academy  has  pupils  all  the 
way  from  the  first  grade  to  the 
eleventh. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  three  R's 
and  three  S's  (spelling,  speaking  and 
spanking)  Governor  Bickett,  in  a  re- 
cent address  at  Bay  Leaf  School  -n 
Wake  County,  recommended  a  hive 
of  B's:  Bickett's  bread,  bacon,  and 
buttermilk.  "If  I  can  get  that 
taught  in  the  schools  of  this  State," 
he  added,  "the  folks  will  admit  that 
I  have  at  least  made  an  effort  to 
earn  my  salary.  When  that  condi- 
tion is  realized,  instead  of  establish- 
ing immigration  bureaus,  we  will 
have  to  build  Chinese  walls  to  keep 
the    influx    out." 


Games  and  Plays  in 
School 

You  may  be  called  upon  to  coach  bas 
ketball  and  football  next  year.  Or  i 
may  be  folk  games,  that  will  be  addec 
to  your  duties.  Are  you  prepared  to  handli 
these  newer  phases  of  physical  education 

Peabody  College  offers  the  followinj 
courses  along  these  lines:— 

Physical  Education  for  Men,  and  fo: 
Women,  1  hr.  credit. 

Folk  Games  and  Folk  Dances,  1  hr 
credit. 

Folk  and  Classic  Dancing,  1  hr.  credit 

Elementary  Swimming,  j  hr.  credit 
Advanced  Swimming,  J  hr.  credit. 

School  Games  and  Festivals,  2J  hrs 
credit. 

Swedish  Gymnastics,  1  hr.  credit.  The 
ory  and  Practice  of  Swedish  Gymnastics 
2J  hrs.  credit. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  2J  hrs.  credit 

Playground  Supervision  and  Equipment 
2J  hrs.  credit. 

Organized  Games  and  Team  Work,  2; 
hrs.  credit. 

Coaching  Basketball,  2  hrs.  credit. 

A  course  in  Coaching  Football  will  b( 
open  free  to  all  registered  students  anc 
will  be  conducted  by  the  well-known  foot 
ball  authorities :--Dan  McGugin,  Bradlej 
Walker,  and  Owsley  Manier. 

A  number  of  somewhat  related  course; 
in  music,  hygiene,  and  story-telling  an 
also  given. 

The  Summer  Quarter  extends  fron 
June  14  to  August  31  (the  first  term  fron 
June  14  to  July  21,  the  second  term  fron 
July  21  to  August  31.)  Degrees  of  B.S. 
M.A.,  Ph.D. 

George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers 

NASHA^LLE,  TENNESSEE. 


what  is  wanted. 
POUND  PAPERS. 


For  Vacation  Trip 

Take  Kodak 

with  you. 


School  Books  and 
School  Supplies  is  not 
half  our  line.  If  you 
wish  something  to 
read,  write  us  for 
HURD'S  FINE  PAPERS. 


Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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The  editors  of  College  papers  in 
the  State  have  done  a  progressive 
and  useful  thing  in  organizing  the» 
North  Carolina  College  Press  Asso- 
ciation. They  held  their  organiza- 
tion meeting  at  Chapel  April  17.  The 
following  schools  were  represented: 
The  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Greensboro;  The  University, 
A.  and  E.  'College,  Wake  iForest, 
Lenoir  College,  Greensboro  College 
for  Women,  Meredith,  Atlantic 
Christian  College,  Trinity  and  Da- 
vidson. 

Only  33  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  21  in  Durham 
County  are  unable  to  read  and  write, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of 
Superintendent  of  Education  C.  W. 
Massey,  made  public  a  few  days  ago. 
Seventeen  of  these  are  found  in  one 
district.  Twenty-five  of  the  30 
white  districts  do  not  report  a  single 
illiterate.  Fifteen  years  ago.  there 
were  reported  375  illiterates  in  Dur- 
ham County,  the  comparison  thus 
showing   a    remarkable    decrease. 


Teacher  Training  Department  at  the 
A.   &    E.    College. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of 
President  Riddick  a  teacher  training 
department  has  been  added  at  the 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Engineering.  This  course 
will  take  the  place  of  the  normal 
course  now  listed  in  the  catalogue, 
and  will  devote  itself  primarily,  for 
the  time  being,  to  training  teachers 
of  agriculture  and  rural  economics 
for  positions  in  the  farm-life  schools 
of  the  State.  The  work  will  cover 
the  field  of  elementary  pedagogy, 
including  psychology,  methods  of 
teaching,  history  of  education, 
school-room  management,  secondary 
and  agricultural  education,  etc.,  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  as  much  of 
the   regular   courses   as  is   possible. 


Twelve   Reasons    for   a   Xew    Scliool 
BuUding. 

Supt.  Jno.  W.  Darden  is  justly 
gratified  at  the  result  of  the  elec. 
tion  of  April  11  for  a  bond  issue  of 
$15,000  for  a  new  school  building 
at  Cresswell.  The  election  was  car- 
ried 10  to  1  in  favor  of  the  progres- 
sive measure.  Not  the  least  effec- 
tive factor  in  the  election  was  the 
work  done  by  the  school  itself.  A 
circular  that  did  much  good  was 
prepared  by  the  pupils  of  the  eighth 
grade.  It  contained  "twelve  rea- 
sons why  Cresswell  should  have  a 
new  school  building,"  and  since 
these  reasons  may  help  other  com- 
munities we  are  glad  to  print  them. 
They  are   as   follows: 

1.  Because  the  community  is  ad- 
vancing in  all  other  lines,  then  why 
not  in  education? 


2.  Because  the  present  building  is 
over-crowded. 

3.  Because  a  new  building  would 
arouse  interest  in  the  pupils'  work. 

4.  Because  the  community  at 
large  would  become  more  interest- 
ed. 

5.  Because  the  quality  of  the 
work  in  the  school  can  not  be  shown 
in   the   present   building. 

6.  Because  a  new  building  would 
attract  more  pupils  into  the  high 
school. 

7.  Because  the  community  is 
mostly  judged  by  its  churches  and 
schools. 


8.  Because  certain  rooms  in  the 
present  building  have  already  been 
condemned  foT  lack  of  light  and  Ven. 
tilation. 

9.  Because  with  a  new  building 
we  can  expect  a  larger  State  appro- 
priation to  the  high  school  which 
will  result  in  better  education. 

10.  Because  the  community  needs 
a   modern   auditorium. 

11.  Because  the  present  building 
is  not  fire-proof  and  in  case  of  fire 
would  merely  prove  a  fire  trap. 

12.  Because  the  boys  and  girls 
"WANT"   a  new   building. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.'s  New  Books 


Arden  Shakespeare  Series 

Nine  plays  are  now  ready  in  the  new  edi- 
tion, revised  and  set  in  large  type.  Each. 
30  cents. 

Klhuf  f  s  General  Science 

Rich  in  content,  scientific  in  spirit,  educa- 
tive and  instructive  in  the  highest  degree. 
Cloth.    442  pages.    $1.2S. 

Klhuff's  Laboratory  Manual 

Practical  exercises  illustrating  and  ex- 
tending the  work  in  the  above  text.  May 
be  used  without  extensive  laboratory 
equipment.    Cloth.    90  pages.    48  cents. 

Knowles'  Oral  Knglish 

A  manual  treating  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  effective  and  gracious  public 
speech.    Cloth.    350  pages.    $1.20. 


SandwJck's  How  to  Study  and  ^Vhat 
to  Study 

First  aid  to  students  in  first-year  English 
courses  in  secondary  schools.    60  cents. 

Sanford's  The  Story  of  Agriculture 
in  the  United  States 

Presents  the  important  facts  of  our  agri- 
cultural history  and  shows  their  signifi- 
cance in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Cloth. 
402  pages.    SI. 12. 

Weeks'  The  Avoidance  of  Fires 

Practical  suggestions  for  young  and  old, 
employer  and  employee,  by  which  the  an- 
nual waste  by  fire  may  be  reduced.  Cloth. 
133  pages.    60  cents. 

Nelson's  Spanish- American  Reader 

The  products,  physical  features,  com- 
merce, cities,  life,  customs,  literature, 
and  ideals  of  Spanish  America.  In  Span- 
ish, with  notes  and  vocabular>'.  Cloth. 
377  pages.    S1.25. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO. 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


In  Speaking  of  the  Primer  of 

The  Child's  World  Readers 

The  Journal  of  Education  (Boston)  says : 

"As  beautiful  a  primer  as  art  has  made,  as  pedagogical  an  effect  as  has 
ever  come  to  the  little  people,  as  fascinating  a  child's  book  as  mother,  teacher 
or  child  could  ask  for  home  or  school. 

Here  the  South  presents  a  book  that  hzis  no  prejudice  lurking  in  its  pages, 
no  local  traditions  nursed,  a  book  that  can  be  used  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, or  San  Francisco  with  as  keen  artistic  relish  as  in  Richmond,  Charleston, 
Mobile,  or  New  Orleans. 

Miss  Withers,  Mrs.  Browne,  and  Mr.  Tate  came  near  being  the  Big  Three 
in  Southland  elementary  education,  and  among  book  makers  they  are  as  na- 
tional as  any  of  our  great  primer  makers. 

For  artistic  effect  this  primer  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  the  classi- 
fication of  selections  into  To  Be  Read  to  the  Children,  To  Be  Read  by  the  Chil- 
dren, and  To  Be  Memorized,  is  scientific  and  pedagogic." 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
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Waynesville  Wins  the  Aycotk  Cham- 
pionship Cup  for  Debaters. 

At  Chapel  Hill  April  20  Waynes- 
ville high  school  represented  by  Vin- 
son Smathers  and  Roy  Francis 
defeated  the  two  brilliant  debaters 
from  Mount  Olive  high  school,  Miss- 
es Gladys  Ardrews  and  Emma  Lind- 
say. The  debate  came  as  the  cul- 
mination of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  closely  contested  events 
in  the  history  of  high  school  debat. 
ing  in  the  State.  The  two  team? 
which  met  in  the  finals  tonight  were 
not  chosen  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  judges  were  Professors  H.  H. 
Williams,  L.  P.  McGhee,  Edwin 
Greenlaw,  H.  W.  Wagstaff  and  W. 
S.  Barnard.  The  Aycock  trophy  cup 
was  presented  the  winners  by  Mr. 
R.   O.   Everett,   of   Durham. 

The  youthful  debaters  showed  a 
surprising  mastery  of  the  subject 
matter  and  in  the  rebuttals  especial- 
ly manifested  a  mastery  of  the  tech- 
nique of  formal  argument.  This  is 
the  second  time  that  a  team  of  boys 
has  debated  with  a  team  of  girls 
and  the  first  time  the  boys  have  won. 


East     Diiiham     and     West     Durham 
I    Voted  Special  School  Tax. 

The  special  tax  election  held  in 
the  West  Durham  school  district 
April  10  resulted  in  a  most  decisive 
victory  for  the  advocates  of  the  ad- 
ditional tax.  Out  of  399  registra- 
tions, 3  5  persons  voted  for  the  meas- 
ure, ninety-three  voted  against  !t 
and  seventy-one  failed  to  vote.  The 
measure  provides  for  an  additional 
levy  of  five  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  property  valuation  and  fif- 
teen cents  on  the  poll,  the  present 
tax  being  twenty  cents  on  the  prop- 
erty and  sixty  cents  on  the  poll.  The 
additional  funds  will  be  expended  in 
securing  more  teachers  so  as  to  de- 
crease the  average  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher,  this  having  been  neces- 
sitated by  the  rapidly  increasing  en- 
rollment. The  election  followed  a 
hard  fought  campaign  and  friends  of 
the  school  are  much  gratified  with 
the   result. 

The  East  Durham  State  High 
School  followed  the  lead  of  the  West 
Durham  School  and  voted  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  5  cents.  The  additional 
funds*  will  also  go  into  teachers'  sal- 
aries. 


Send    for    This    Canning    Circular. 

Acting  on  the  principle  that  no 
more  patriotic  duty  can  be  perform- 
ed by  the  women  and  girls  of  the 
State  than  the  canning  of  every 
ounce  of  surplus  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles, the  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
turalExtension  Service  is  undertak- 
ing an  extensive  enrollment  of  girls 
and  women  in  canning  club  work 
for   this   purpose. 


Over  three  thousand  have  already 
been  enrolled.  With  the  additional 
number  of  adults  who  will  join  in 
this  work  with  the  girls,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  no  less  than  10,000  girls 
and  women  will  be  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  the  members  of  the  Home 
Demonstration   Division. 

As  an  aid  in  instructing  these 
girls  and  women  Mrs.  Jane  S.  Mc- 
Kimmon  has  prepared  extension  cir_ 
cular  No.  11,  "Canning  and  Preserv- 
ing with  4-H  Recipes,"  which  deals 
with  the  subject  according  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
Recipes  in  the  circular  have  been 
tried  out  personally  by  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kimmon  and  found  to  be  the  best 
among  many  that  were  suggested 
and  offered.  Twenty-five  thousand 
copies  of  the  circular  have  been 
printed  but  more  than  half  of  these 
have  been  distributed  on  request  to 
ladies  of  the  State.  The  remainder 
are  available  to  those  who  write  for 
them  immediately.  Address  the  Ag- 
riculture Extension  Service,  Raleigh. 
N.   C. 


"What?"  he  said.  "With  this 
bloomin'  war  goin  on?  You  must 
think  I  am  a  silly  fool!" 

How  to  Teach  Agriculture  in  the 
Rural  Schools— County  Superintendents 
and  Institute  Instructors,  are  you  planning 
work  in  agriculture  for  your  summer  ini 
stitute?  We  can  help  you.  Ask  for  ou- 
catalog  on  Charts— Slides--and  Lecture 
Books  on  agriculture  and  related  subjects 
Educational  Dept.,  International  Harves- 
ter Company  of  N.  J.  Harvester  Bldg., 
Chicago. 


A  mustering  officer,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  before  England  was 
aroused,  says  the  Chicago  News,  met 
on  the  street  of  a  coast  village  a 
strapping  fellow  about  twenty-one 
years  old.      The   oificer  hailed   him. 

"See  'ere,  me  lad,"  he  said,  "are 
you  in  gooti  health?" 

"I  are,"  said  the  youth. 

"Are  you  married?" 

"I  aren't." 

"  'ave  you  anyone  dependent  on 
you?" 

"I  'ave  not." 

"Then  your  King  and  country 
need  you.     Why  don't  you  enlist?" 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Summer  term  begins  June 
12,  1917. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


C.  W.  WILSON 

DIRECTOR, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


Water  Colors,  Colored  Crayoa; 

Drawing  Papers  Drawing  Boobi 
Con  St  met  10  a**  Paper 
Pencils,  Dyea,   Pasti 

PRANG 

Compaa/ 


IhOUSTRlAb 

ART-HATiRIAbS 
o 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN,  President. 

JUNE  19th  to  AUGUST  2nd. 

Some    of   the   leading    English    Teachers    of    America    offer    unusually    attractive    courses    this 

summer. 
CHARLES   W.   KENT,    University   of   Virginia.      History   of    English    Literature,    History    of 

American    Literature. 
EMILLE    McVEA.    Sweat    Briar    College.      Contemporary   British    Poetry,    History   of  Anieri 

can    Literature. 
LULA    OCILLEE    ANDREAVS,    Georpe    Peabody    College    for    Teachers.       The    Teaching    of 

High  School   Literature.  The  Teaching  of  High   School   Composition. 
BENJAMIN   SLEDD,   Wake   Forest   College.      Prose   and   Poetry   of  the   Victorian   Era,   Con- 
temporary   British    Poets. 
GEORGE    A.    WAUCHOPE.    University    of    South    Carolina.      Advanced    English    Grammar. 

Contemporary    English    Drama, 
\y.    M.    FORREST,    University    of   Virginia.      Biblical    Literature. 

AVELDON  THOMAS  MYERS,   Converse  College.     Rhetoric  and  Composition,   Narration. 
EDWIN    FRANCIS    SHEWMAKE.    University    of    Virginia.      Advanced    Rhetoric    and    Com- 
position,   Exposition. 
WILLIE   LONDON,   Roanoke   High   School.      Methods  in   Language   and   Grammar. 
ALBERTA  .WALKER,    WiLson    Normal    School,    Washington,    D.   C.      Dramatization    and    the 
Production  of  School   PUiys.      Oral  Reading. 

Thirty  courses   in   Education   for  graduates   and  undergraduates. 
Several  hundred   Courses  in   other  subjects. 
Most   beautiful    and    most    unique    Campus    in    America. 

Write  for  catalogue   to 


CHARLES  G.  MAPHIS 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 


UNIVERSITY,  VA. 
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Library  for  George  Peabody  College. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  George  Peabody  College  for' 
Teachers,  held  In  Nashville  on  Marcli 
12,  President  Payne  announced  the 
gift  of  $180,000  for  a  library  build- 
ing from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York.  At  the  meeting  Monday 
the  trustees  provided  for  a  perma- 
nent annual  expenditure  upon  the  li- 
brary of  $10,000. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Peabody 
Teachers'  College  to  establish  one  of 
the  best  libraries  for  teachers  in  the 
United  States.  Wlith  this  splendid 
gift  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
and  the  annual  contribution  of  $10,- 
000  from  the  college  trustees,  to- 
gether with  the  50,000  volumes 
which  were  accumulated  at  Peabody 
Normal  and  the  University  of  Nasn- 
ville  for  the  past  hundred  years,  now 
the  property  of  Peabody  Teachers' 
College,  it  is  assured  that  the  very 
greatest  teachers'  library  in  the 
South  will  soon  be  housed  at  Pea- 
body Teachers'  College. 

It  is  not  general  known  that  the 
library  which  was  transferred  to 
Poabody  Teachers'  College  by  Pea- 
body Normal  and  by  the  University 
of  Nashville  was  for  many  years  the 
oldest,  largest  and  best  teachers'  li- 
brary on   the   American  continent. 


New     School      Building     for      North 
Monroe. 

A   new   $5,000   school   house   is   ta 
be    erected    in    North    Monroe.      This 


SUMMER     COURSES 

FOR  TEACHERS 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
Courses  for  elementary  school  teachem 
Courses  fur  secondaty  school  teachers 
Courses  for  superintendents  &  supervisors 
Cours  s  for  normal  school  teachers 
Courjes  for  college  teachers  of  education 
Some  of  thesa  coursas  are  advanced  courses  leadins 
to  Kraduate  degrees;  some  are  elementary  courses 
leadmK  to  certlHcates  or  Bachelor's  degrees.     Gen- 
eral courses  in  Education  (History,    Administration. 
Educ.  Psychology  and  Methods) .     Special  courses  in 
History,   Home  Economics,    Household    Art,    Latin. 
Modem  Languages,  English,  Mathematics,  Physics. 
Geography,  School  Science,  Kindergarten,  Manual 
Trainmg,  and   the  Arts.     Reetstration  In  the  School 
ot  Education  admits  to    University  courses  in    all 
departments. 

Summer  Quarter,  1917 
1st  Term  June  18-JuIy  25 
2d  Term  July26-Aug.  31 

Detailed  announcement  will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to  the 

Director  of  the  School  of  Education 

Information  regarding  the  Graduate  and  [Tndergrad- 
upte  Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 
the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School  and  the  courses 
In  Medicine  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 

Dean  of  the  Faculties 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


WANTED. 

A  capable  man  or  woman  to  travel,  prefer- 
ably a  teacher.  Permanent  position,  substan- 
tial remuneration.    Address 

Dept.  B,  815  Mutual  Life  Bldg., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


decision  was  reached  in  April  when 
the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  ap- 
propriated $1,000  for  the  purchase  of 
a  site,  consisting  of  several  towns 
lots,  at  the  corner  of  Beard  and 
Winchester  streets.  The  old  school, 
a  wooden  structure,  is  located  on 
the   corner  of  Allen  and   Mill   streets 


and  the  rooms  are  insufficient,  too 
small  and  the  building  is  located  in 
a  congested  business  section.  The 
building  to  be  erected  will  have  all 
modern  equipment  and  the  rooms 
will  be  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  the 
conditions  that  may  arise  for  years 
to  come. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 
The  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Engineering 
JUNE  12  TO  JULY  27,  1917 

Courses  in  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  Science,  Mathematics,  Manual  Arts,  Games,  Music, 
Story  Telling,  etc.,  I'or  teachers  in  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schooi 
grades. 

The  Council  of  the  School  is  Composed  of: 

His  Excellency,  Governor  T.  W.  Bickett. 


B.  AV.  KiLGORE,  Director  of  N.  C.  Agricul- 
tural Exp.  Station  and  Extension 
Service. 

T.  E.  Browne,  State  Supervi.sor  of  Sec- 
ondary   Agricultural    Education. 

F.  M.  Hari'ER..  Superintendent  of  Ruleigli 
Public    Schools, 

John  A.  Park.  Representing  the  Raleigh 
Chamber   of  Commerce. 


W.  C.  RiDDlCK.  President  of  the  College 

J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

\V.  A.  Withers,  Vice-President  of  the 
College. 

J.  Henry  Hiohsmith.  Dean  of  School  of 
Education,    Wake    Forest    College. 

D.  F.  CrlLES.  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction  for  Wake  County. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  secure  or  renew  a  Teacher's  Certificate;  to  in- 
crease efficiency  as  a  teacher;  to  prepare  for  leadership  in  the  new  educa- 
tion for  agriculture  and  other  industries;  to  receive  inspiration  from  asso- 
ciation with  fellow  teachers ;  and  to  enjoy  a  sojourn  at  the  State's  Capital 
and  Educational  Center. 

For  preliminary  announcement  or  other  information,  address 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director, 

Rooms  216-217  Winston  Hall,        -        -        West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Summer  School  for  Teachers. 

THIRTIETH  SESSION,  JUNE  12-JULY  27,  1917. 

The  thirtieth  session  of  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers  will 
open  on  June  12th  and  continue  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  exclusive  of 
registration  and  examination  periods,  closing  July  27th.  The  days  for 
registration  will   be  June   12th  and    13th. 

THE    FACULTY — A    strong    faculty    of    speciaHsts    and    successful    teachfrs    and    super- 
intendents,   chosen    because    of    their    recognized    ability    in    their    rartlcular    fields 
and     their    especial    fitness    for    the     work    they    are     to    do. 
FOB  WHOM  COURSES  ABE  PLANNED — Professional  and  Cultural  Covrses  are  planned 
for 
Teachers   of   Primary   Grades. 
Teachers    of    Grammar    Grades. 
High    School    Teachers    and    Principals. 
Teachers    of    Special    Subjects. 

County    and    City    Superintendents    and    Supervisors. 

Candidates  for  Admission  to  College  who  wish  to  make  up  deflclencles  In 
entrance   requirements. 

Teachers  who  expect  to  make  the  State  Examination  for  Professional  Certifi- 
cates in  July,  whether  applying  for  the  original  certificate,  renewal,  or  addi- 
tional  credit. 

College  and  University  Students  who  desire  to  earn  extra  credit  towards  the 
A.    B.    degree. 

Students,  Teachers,  and  others  wishing  to  pursue  Professional  and  Cultural 
Courses  leading  to  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees. 
COURSES  FOB  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CBEDIT— Many  of  the  courses  offered 
count  for  credit  towards  tha  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees.  Graduates  of  standard 
Colleges  nnay.  In  four  summers,  complete  work  leading  to  the  A.  M.  degree.  To 
undergraduates  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  pursue  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B. 
degree. 
EXPENSE — Reduced  rates  will  be  offered  by  the  railroads.  Other  expenses.  Includ- 
ing regisratlon  fees,  room  in  college  and  good  table  board  at  Swain  Hall,  need 
not   exceed   from   J35    to   |45    for   the   entire    term. 

WRITE  FOR   COMPLETE   ANNOUNCEMENT — A   Bulletin   containing 
detailed  information  as  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, the  list  of  instructors,  lecturers,  etc.,  will  be  ready  in  March. 
This  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  anyone  interested. 
For  further  information,  address  N.  W.  WALKER, 

Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Asheville  to  Issue  More   Honds. 

The  city  commissioners  of  Ashe- 
ville  decided  to  call  a  special  elec- 
tion for  June  9,  at  wliicli  time  the 
citizens  of  the  city  will  be  called 
upon  to  vote  a  special  bond  issue 
of  $150,000  for  the  completion  of 
the  new  high  school  building.  The 
building  is  being  erected  by  Longest 
and  Tessier,  of  Greensboro,  and 
foundation  work  and  much  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  big  building  has 
been  completed.  The  first  bond  is- 
sue was  for  $200,000,  but  it  has 
been  found  by  the  commissioners 
that  this  sum  will  not  near  cover  the 
cost  of  the  erection  of  the  building 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  mate- 
rials of  all  kinds. 

The  election  will  be  held  on  the 
same  day  that  the  citizens  of 
Asheville  and  West  Asheville  vote  on 
the  question  of  annexing  the  town  of 
West  Asheville  to  Asheville.  The 
two  elections  will  be  the  first  to  be 
held  in  this  county  under  the  new 
Austrialian  ballot  systems,  which 
was  passed  by  the  last  general  as- 
sembly and  made  applicable  to  Bun- 
combe, Henderson  and  Madison. 

The  completion  of  the  new  high 
BChool  will  give  Asheville  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  costly  high  schools 
to  be  found  in  the  State.  While 
$200,000  was  originally  planned  for 
the  building,  only  $75,000  will  be 
used  of  the  new  bond  Issue,  the  re- 
maining $75,000  being  used  to  im- 
proving the  other  public  school 
buildings  of  Asheville.  Asheville  Is 
perhaps  one  of  the  few  cities  of  its 
size  to  be  found  in  the  South  where 
every  public  school  is  so  crodwed 
that  the  pupils  cannot  find  seats.  But 
this  condition  has  prevailed  here  for 
several  months  and  the  city  commis- 
sioners have  had  the  matter  of  im- 
proving the  schools  under  considera- 
tion for  a  long  time. — Greensboro 
News. 


The    Victrola    in   the    Shelby    School. 

The  Victrola  is  proving  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the 
school.  We  may  never  hear  the 
great  artists  sing,  but  we  can  be- 
come familiar  with  their  songs  by 
hearing  them  on  the  Victrola.  It  is 
used    frequently    at   the    Chapel    ser- 

TE.\CHKRS  WAXTKH. 

We  need  immediately  several  grade 
teachers,  salaries  $45.00  to  $S0.00 
per  month;  High  School  teachers 
and  principals,  salaries  $60.00  to 
$150.00  per  month;  Superintendents, 
salaries,  $1,000.00  to  $2,400.00  per 
annum. 

Write  us  immediately  if  interested 
in  a  new  position. 

Full  information  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

Soutliorn  Educational  Biirpan, 

RalciRh,  N.  C. 


vices,  and  the  smaller  children  learn 
to  sing  with  it.  We  join  with  Thack- 
eray in  saying,  "Music  is  irresist- 
ible,   its    charities    are    countless;     it 


stirs     the     feelings     of     love,  peace, 

and  friendship  as  scarce  any  mortal 

agent      can." — The      Shelby  Public 
Schools  Reflector. 


>  FORASINGLE-  FEE  «  YOU  JOIN  ALL  OFFICES 


J 


CHICAGO                      NEW  YORK                      BALTrMORE  KANSAS   CITY. MO. 

STCiNWAY  HALL                    Flat  Iron   Bld'g.                 Munsey   BLDfe.  NEW  York  LIFE  SLD'fi 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.                CH  ATTANOOGA.TENN.  SPOKANE.  WASH. 

U.S.  Trust  BuPC.                       TfiMPte  CoyRT  CHAH0RR  OF  COMMmct  BLOa 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


"A  BETTER  POSITION" 

HOW  TO  SECURE  IT 

Our  New  Illustrated  Booklet  telling  of  SOUTHERN 

OPPORTUNITIES 
One  of  the  Larger  Modern  and  More  Aggressive 

Agencies.    Covering  Closely  the  Southern  Field. 
15  YEARS      ■      .      -     SAME  MANAGEMENT 


Almost  the  Whole  South 
Calling  for  Good  Teachers 

T  I  rE  have  on  file  TODAY  requests  to  nominate  for  next  fall 
'  '  men  and  women  to  fill  college  and  high  school  positions  in 
biology,  chemistry,  agriculture,  general  science,  mathematics, 
history,  education,  philosophy,  English,  Latin,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  home  economics,  manual  training,  physical  culture  and 
other  specialties,  and  also  for  high  school  principals  and  grade 
teachers,  salaries  ranging  from  $500  to  $2,000.  The  calls  come 
from  nearly  every  State  in  the  South,  and  these  positions,  with 
many  others  equally  good,  will  be  filled  during  the  next  six  weeks. 
If  you  are  a  well  equipped  specialist  in  ANY  line,  we  may  be  in 
a  position  to  help  you.     V^rxie  now  for  registration  form. 


South  Atlantic  Teachers'  Bureau, 

GEO.  J.  RAMSEY,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Cut  Down  Your 
Towel  Expense 


Eliminate  laundry  bills  and  cut  down 
towel  waste.  Onliwon  Paper  Towel 
Cabinets  will  do  this.  A  new,  clean 
towel  for  everybody— no  danger  of 
communicating  disease. 


ONLIWON 


PAPER 
TOWEL 


CABINETS 


Are  easily  attached  to  wood,  brick,  tile  or  marble.  Hold  200 
soft,  absorbent  paper  towels  that  will  not  injure  most  delicate 
skin.  They  supply  one  towel  at  a  time.  No  waste — no  tearing- 
no  wash  bills.    They  save  money  and  provide  better  service. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


a  »  » 
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The  Executive  Oonimittee  Expresses 
Appreciation. 

By  direction  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  North  Carolina  Teach- 
ers Assembly  resolutions  have  been 
forwarded  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees on  education  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  the  recent  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  Messrs.  L. 
P.  McLendon  and  John  A.  Oates,  for 
their  eoffrts  in  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tional legislation.  The  committee, 
likewise,  reaffirmed  in  resolution  the 
confidence  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State  in  Dr.  Joyner  and  pledged 
anew  their  co-operation  and  support. 

The  resolutions  read: 

"Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  1917 
enacted  into  law  every  important 
item  proposed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  endorsed  by 
the  North  Carolina  State  Teachers' 
Assembly,  thus  going  on  record  as 
the  most  favorable  to  schools  and 
the  cause  of  public  education  of 
any  Legislature  within  our  memory; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  passage  of  these 
several  important  educational  meas- 
ures was  so  largely  due  to  the  splen- 
did leadership  and  the  intelligent 
and  untiring  efforts  of  the  chairmen 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Education;  and 

"Whereas,  We  desire  to  make  it 
known  to  these  gentlemen  that  the 
teachers  of  North  Carolina  duly  ap- 
preciate the  unselfish,  loyal  and  pa- 
ttriotic  service  which  they  have  ren- 
dered their  State  and  generation; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Teachers'  Assembly: 

"1.  That,  on  behalf  of  the  teachers 
and  the  teaching  profession  in  North 
Carolina,  we  extend  to  Hon.  John  A 
Dates,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  and  to  Hon.  L 
P.  McLendon,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education,  a  vote  of 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  their 
faithful  and  patriotic  services  in  be- 
half of  better  schools  and  better 
teaching. 

"2.  That  we  reaflSrm  our  confi- 
dence in  and  our  admiration,  for  our 


Do  You  Want  to 
Travel  at  Our  Expense  ? 

We  want  good  men  and  women  for 
Traveling  General  Agents.  Must  have 
fair  education  and  good  references. 
Will  make  Contract  for  three  months, 
six  months  or  year  at  salary  of  $22.50 
per  week  and  necessary  expenses. 
Can  assign  most  any  territory  desired. 
For  fall  particulars  address, 

GEORGE  G.  CLOWS  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dept.  S. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  and 
pledge  to  him  anew  our  whole-heart- 
ed co-operation  and  loyal  support  in 
advancing  under  his  matchless  lead- 
ership the  cause  of  popular  education 
in  North  Carolina. 

"3.  That  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  send  to  each  of  these 
gentlemen  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions and  to  furnish  copies  to  the 
press  for  general  publication." 


When  writing    advertisers,    please 
mention  this  paper. 


SOLTHLAND  TEACHERS'  AGENCV, 
Box  363,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Serves  efficiently  and  promptly 
school  officials  and  teachers  alike. 
500  teachers  are  now  needed  for  fall 
vacancies.  An  agent  is  wanted  in 
every  county  in  every  Southern  State. 

Sheridan's  Teachers'  Agency 

Special  service  for  North  Carolina  teachers 
and  schools.  Under  management  of  experi- 
enced teachers.  Personal  attention,  business 
methods,  reasonable  terms. 

For    Register   and    New   Manual,    address: 

Sheridan's   Teachers'   Agency, 

Charlotte.        -        -      -     -     -        N.   C. 


.  \S N96  S>  , 


"Gold  Medal  Crayons" 

For  Every  Use. 

Highest  Award  Always. 

Wax  Crayon 

Pressed  Crayon 
Pastel  Crayon 
Lecturers'  White  and 

Colored  Chalk,  etc. 


©AYOIA 


>=^GOLDMEDA|.^' 

Six  Wct*^|/ Colors 

SCHOOL^' ' 


f"  EDUCATIONAL  COWRVOBH 


Send  for  Teachers'  free  sample  set.  catalog  and  color  chart. 

MADE  ONLY   BY 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

83  FULTON  ST. 


NEW  YORK. 


Play  Ground  Equipment 

ALSO  OTHER  SPORTING  GOODS 

SUCH  AS 

Basket  Ball        Volley  Ball 
Tennis  Rackets,  Etc. 

DIPLOMAS 
Certificates  of  Distinction 
Certificates  of  Promotion 

School  Desks        Virgoplate  Blackboards 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
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State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Summer  Session  June  and  July,  1917 

COLLEGIATE  COURSES  June  1  to  July  27  (Eight  Weeks).    TEACHER  TRAINING  COURSES 

June  15  to  July  27  (Six  Weeks).     HOUSEKEEPERS'  COURSES  June  15  to  July  27   (Six 

Weeks) .    TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  COURSES  July  13  to  July  27  (Two  Weeks). 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  is  maturing  plans  to  give  the  teachers  and  other  women 
of  the  State  exceptional  advantages  during  the  next  Summer  Session.  The  collegiate  work  will 
begin  June  1st  and  the  teacher  training  courses  will  begm  June  15th,  and  the  session  will  close 
July  27th.    Among  other  interesting  features  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 


I.      Courses  for  college  entrance: 

These  courses  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
young  women  who  wish  to  enter  college  next  fall  but  find 
themselves  deficient  in  one  or  two  units  required  for  ad- 
mission. 

n.      Coui'ses  with  college  credit: 

iVIany  of  the  regular  college  courses  will  be  offered  and 
when  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will  give  the  stu- 
dents   pursuing   them    college   credit. 

III.      Courses  for  teacliers  of  the  primary  grades: 

Strong  courses  in  primary  methods  and  such  other  sub- 
jects as  will  aid  the  primary  teacher  will  be  offered. 

\Y.      Courses    for   stranuuar   grade    teachers: 

Abundant  provision  will  be  made  for  teachers  of  the  gram- 
mar grades   of   our   schools. 

V.      Courses    for    teachers: 

The  Department  of  Education  and  the  other  departments 
of  the  College  will  offer  work  especially  designed  to  be  helpful 
to   the  high  school  teachers  of  the   State. 


YI.      Special  lectures: 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  have  a  series 
of  lectures  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  of  Teacher.i  College, 
Columbia  University,  on  "Education;"  by  Dr.  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  on  "English  Litera- 
ture;" by  Dr.  Frederic  L.  Paxson,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  on  "American  History."  Several  others  equally 
prominent  in  the  educational  world  will  be  added  to  this 
list. 

VII.      Teachers'   Bureau: 

A  well  organized  Teachers'  Bureau  will  be  conducted  at 
the  College  to  aid  those  attending  to  secure  desirable  posi- 
tions. 

Yil.      Living'  ariangenients: 

All  students  attending  the  Summer  Session  may  secure 
board  and  room  in  the  College  dormitories  at  exceedingly  low 
rates. 

A  bulletin  giving  detailed  information  will  be 
mailed  to  anyone  requesting  it. 


Address,     J.  I.  FOUST,  President,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Will  You  ConsMer  Patriotism  or  Busioess  ? 

Why  not  BOTH  ? 

Every  officer  and  employee  (about  sixty  men)  of  the 
Southern  Desk  Company  are  Southern  men,  every  dol- 
lar invested  is  Southern  capital,  and  every  cent  of  profit  goes 
to  build  up  the  South.  If  you  spend  your  money  here  it 
stays  here,  and  you  have  a  chance  to  handle  it  again,  but  if 
it  is  sent  North  or  West,  it  is  lost  forever  so  far  as  you  and 
your  section  are  concerned.  If  our  own  people  do  not  pat- 
ronize us,  we  can  hardly  expect  others  to  do  so. 

We  would  not  advance  this  argument  if  it  were  the  only 
one,  but  it  is  not.  Our  desk  is  far  better  than  the  average. 
It  is  heavier,  stronger,  handsomer  and  cheaper.  If  you  will 
not  believe  us,  ask  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  from 
Virginia  to  Texas. 

SOUTHERN  DESK  COMPANY,  HICKORY,  N.  C. 
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SUBSCRIBE  AT  YOUR  INSTITUTE—TEN  OR  MORE,  75  CENTS  EACH 
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State  Board  of  examiners  Jidopts  Hortb  Carolina 

Education 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors 
has  adopted  North  Carolina  Education  as  a  medium  through  which  to 
reach  the  teachers  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  work  of  the  professional  Read- 
ing Course.  New  teachers  will  be  required  to  take  the  Reading  Course  arid 
the  teachers  already  in  service  will  be  required  to  continue  their  professional 
study  either  in  the  Reading  Course  or  in  the  local  clubs  specially  arranged. 
All  of  these  teachers  the  publishers  desire  to  reach  during  the  early  summer 
in  order  that  the  service  we  have  been  designated  to  render  may  be  made  as 
far-reaching  and  effective  as  possible.  A  great  body  of  the  teachers  are 
already  on  our  list,  but  these  should  renew  and  the  new  teachers  should  enroll 
in  good  time  to  receive  the  first  new  Reading  Course  number,  which  is  expected 
to  be  issued  by  the  last  of  August.  The  lowest  rate  for  subscriptions  in  clubs 
of  ten  or  more  is  75  cents  each.  County  and  city  superintendents  will  oblige 
us  and  serve  the  cause  by  informing  all  their  teachers  of  these  matters  and 
urging  the  formation  of  clubs  at  their  county  institutes  and  other  meetings. 
Although  obliged  by  the  mounting  costs  of  publication  to  increase  our  minimum 
club  rates,  we  are  entering  a  campaign  to  enlarge  the  circulation  of  North 
Carolina  Education  beyond  any  point  heretofore  nttained,  and  shall  look 
with  confidence  for  a  hearty  response  to  our  efforts  to  render  a  wider  and  more 
effective  service. 
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FOR  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 

Are  you  teaciiing  in  your  school  what  will  make  it  serye  your  community  best— 
esoecially  ir^  these  times  when  service  is  all-important? 

FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

KINNE  and  COOLEY:  HOME  MAKING  SERIES 

Food  and  Health .65 

Clothing  and  Health .65 

The  Home  and  the  Family .80 

FIELD  and  NEARING :  COMMUNITY  CIVICS .60 

FRENCH :  BEGINNER'S  GARDEN  BOOK 1.00 

(all  for  elementary  grades  in  rural  schools) 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

We  have  the  largest  list  of  modern  high  school  text-books,  including  new  books  for 
courses  in  agriculture,  social  science,  applied  science,  mathematics,  English,  modern 
languages,  and  other  subjects.    Write  us  about  your  needs. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue  .....  New  York 


"FOR  YOU  A  ROSE  IN  PORTLAND  GROWS" 

National  Education  Association 

Portland,  Oregon,  July  7-14,  1917. 


The  heart  of  the  Summer  playground  of  America.  Special 
rates  on  all  lines  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  $67.50  from  Chi- 
cago and  return ;  others  in  proportion.  Buy  tickets  to  Asto- 
ria, Oregon,  getting  the  sea  shore  without  extra  cost.  No 
intention  anywhere  of  postpotienient  on  account  of  the  war. 
On  the  contrary,  a  time  when  educators  need  to  get  together. 
Travel  saff.r  than  ever,  every  bridge  and  terminal  guarded. 
The  largest   number  of  meeting-places  ever  offered.    New 


municipal  auditorium  opened  and  dedicated.  Hotels  cooper- 
ate by  published  list  of  rooms  and  prices.  Additional  accom- 
modations in  private  houses  for  all.  500  boys  to  act  as 
guides  for  visitors.  Sessions  only  2  hours  in  the  morning 
and  2  in  the  afternoon.  New  entertainments  provided  for 
each  day.  Chinese  residents  will  give  reception  in  Chinese 
form.  The  Mazamas  will  conduct  climbing  Mt.  Hood,  total 
expense  $14. 


Address  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE  N.  E.  A.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


A  FARM  FOR  YOU  IN  McDOWELL  COUNTY. 


Five  miles  north  of  Nebo;  about  nine  miles 
from  Marion  and  Brldgewater  near  their  connect- 
ing highway  north  of  the  Catawba  River;  4  7 
miles  east  of  Asheville,  3  6  west  of  Hickory,  and 
about  1,400  feet  above  sea  level.  Between  too 
mountain  ridges  along  clear  mountain  stream 
ample  for  farm  power  and  electric  lights;  216 
acres.  From  60  to  70  acres  almost  level,  25  to 
30    in    cultivation.      Has    one    three-room    houso 


and  a  large  log  barn.  Cold  spring  water  from 
foot  of  mountain  ridge.  Rural  mail  route  runs 
through  the  farm.  A  hundred  or  more  apple 
and  peach  trees.  Fine  for  heathful  summer  es- 
tate, school  encampment,  apple  orcharding,  poul- 
try, grain  or  stock  farm.  Price  low — less  than 
what  some  small  city  lots  cost.  Bargain  for 
quick  purchaser.  Rigid  investigatidii  invited. 
Act  at  once. 


Address  FARM  OWNER,  Box  412,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

TRINITY  COLLEGE. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
EDUCATION. 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  ot  Education  is  (1)  to 
develop  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  school 
as  an  institution  in  the  history  of  mankind;  (2)  to  im- 
part a  knowledge  of  educational  principles  and  methods 
of  teaching;  (3)  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  status 
ot  elementary  and  secondary  education  of  the  present 
day  and  to  equip  the  student  for  service  in  these  fields 
as  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher;  and  (4)  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  educational  conditions  and  needs 
in  North  Carolina. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  outlined  below,  the  schools 
in  the  city  of  Durham  offer  excellent  opportunities  for 
observation  and  practice-teaching,  which  are  a  part  of 
the  required  work  of  all  students  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. This  work  is  done  under  supervision  in  the 
Durham  City  Schools,  the  East  Durham  High  School,  the 
West  Durham  High  School,  and  the  Trinity  Park  School. 

COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

1.  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Elementary  School. — 

This  course  is  planned  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Instruction  is  given  in  methods  in 
the  various  elementary  subjects  by  lectures,  readings, 
reports  and  discussions,  lesson-plans,  and  demonstration- 
lessons.  Students  are  expected  to  serve  as  assistant 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  Durham. 

2.  The  Learning-Process. —  (1)  How  to  study;  the 
purpose  ot  the  textbook  and  the  relation  of  the  textbook 
and  the  school  to  the  life  of  the  pupil.  (2)  Educational 
psychology  and  application  of  psychological  principles  to 
the  learning  process. 

(3)  TWe  Teaching-Process. — The  selection,  organiza- 
tion, and  presentation  of  the  subject-matter  for  the  dif- 
ferent grades;  type-studies  in  high-school  and  grammar- 
school  subjects;    lesson-plans;    educational   practice. 

(  4  )  Secondary  Education. — This  course  is  arranged 
for    high-school    teachers.      Instruction    is    given    in    de- 


partment methods  by  demonstration  work,  lectures, 
readings,  and  reports.  Consideration  is  given  to  such 
problems  as  the  arrangement,  importance,  and  time  of 
the  high-school  subjects,  moral  training,  vocational  gui- 
dance, and  other  persistent  educational  problems. 

5.  Educational  Administration. — This  course  consists 
of  a  study  of  the  principles  of  school  administration,  and 
is  designed  for  superintendents  and  principals  of  city 
and  rural  schools.  Problems  of  school  finances  ana 
their  administration,  the  grading  and  promoting  of  pu- 
pils, retardation  and  its  remedies,  medical  inspection, 
reports,  and  discussions.  Opportunity  for  original  in- 
vestigation of  administrative   problems   is  afforded. 

6.  Comparative  Education. — This  course  consists  of 
a  comparison  of  the  systems  of  education  in  Europe  and 
America,  with  reference  especially  to  the  secondary 
school-systems  of  the  United  States,  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  Attention  is  given  to  the  administrative 
organization  of  each  system,  its  program  of  studies, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  to  other  specific  problems,  such 
as  vocational  education  and  provisions  for  the  training 
and  pensioning  of  teachers. 

7.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States. — The 
origin  and  development  of  our  public-school  system; 
what  society  has  demanded  of  the  school  in  history; 
how  educational  practice  has  changed  as  the  demands 
of  society  have  changed;  to  what  extent  the  school  re- 
flects the  life  ot  the  people  today. 

8.  General  History  of  Education. — This  course  begins 
with  a  brief  survey  of  present  tendencies  in  education. 
These  tendencies  are  then  traced  and  studied  as  they 
originated  and  developed  from.  pre-Christian  and  me- 
dieval influences,  attention  being  paid  particularly  to  He- 
brew. Greek,  Roman  and  medieval  culture,  to  founda- 
tions of  modern  education,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
changing  conceptions  of  the  purpose,  content,  and 
method  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  changes  have  been  the  result 
of  religious,  political,  economic,  and  social  changes. 
Modern  educational  movements  and  the  contributions 
of  modern  educational  reformers  are  considered. 


No  tuition.    Room  rent  reasonable.    For  further  information  apply  to 

R.  L.  FLOWERS,  Secretary, 

DURHAM,  -  -  -  -  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  AND  INSTITUTE 

CONDUCTORS 

(Taken  from  the  Minutes  of  E.  E.  Sams,  Secretary.) 


The  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors held  its  first  session  April  23.  All  the  mem- 
bers were  present.  The  session  continued  two  daj^s 
and  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  May  12 
When  the  meeting  adjourned  in  April,  the  f.ecre- 
tary  was  instructed  to  invite  representatives  from 
the  various  colleges  and  teacher  training  schools 
of  the  State  to  meet  with  the  Board  on  May  12.  In 
accordance  with  this  invitation  the  following  rep- 
resentatives Avere  present : 

Dr.  I.  J.  Foust,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege ;  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Dr.  H.  W.  Chase,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina: Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  Trinity  College;  Dr.  Thos. 
C.  Newlin,  President,  Guilford  College;  Dr.  W.  C. 
Wicker.  Elon  College;  Prof.  C.  W.  Wilson,  East 
Carolina  Training  School ;  Miss  Mary  0.  Graham, 
President  of  Peace  Institute;  Mis,s  Mary  Shannon 
Smith  and  M^-s.  W.  J.  Ferrell,  Mereditli  College; 
Prof.  A.  C.  Reynolds,  Cullowhee ;  Prof.  Nicholson, 
Greensboro  ( College  for  Women ;  Prof.  Gustav  Hage 
dorn,  of  the  North  Carolina  Music  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation; Prof.  T,  E.  Browne,  A.  &  E.  College;  3Ir. 
W.  C.  Crosby,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  C!ommuni- 
ty  Service  Bureau ;  and  the  following  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education:  Prof.  N.  W.  Walker, 
Prof.  L.  C.  Brogden,  Prof.  N.  C.  Newbold,  Prof. 
W.  H.  Pittman. 

Purpose  of  the  Joint  Meeting. 

The  purpose  of  this  joint  meeting  was  to  sccui'c 
as  much  advice  as  possible  concerning  standards 
and  requirements  which  the  Board  should  make  for 
the  issuance  of  certificates.  The  Board  and  the 
representatives  referred  to  above  sat  together 
throughout  the  day.  After  adjournment  of  the 
joint  meeting  the  Board  continued  in  session  until 
the  36th,  during  which  time  a  great  deal  of  very  im- 
portant business  was  transacted.  A  full  report  of 
the  Board  is  given  below. 

Provisions  for  Renewing-  Certificates  Now  in  Force. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Board  was  to  provide 

"That  all  first-grade  county  teachers'  certificates 
expiring  in  1917  be  extended  until  June  30,  1918, 
provided  the  conditions  heretofore  required  for  the 
renewal  of  such  certificates  have  been  complied 
with,  upon  recommendation  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  in  which  the  expiring  cer- 
tificate was  issued  or  approved,  and  upon  approval 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which 
the  holder  of  such  certificate  teaches,  to  be  valid 
only  in  said  countj'. " 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  provisions  be 
made  for  issuing  State-wide  certificates  to  all  teach- 
ers Avho  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
formulated  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and 
Institute  Conductors,  to  be  published  about  June  1, 
1917. 

It  was  further  provided  "That  the  Board  issue 
temporary  certificates  to  all  city  superintendents, 
county  superintendents,  and  assistant  superinten- 
dents in  service  March  5,  1917,  valid  for  a  term  of 
two  years  from  June  30,  1917." 


It  was  understood  that  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  issuance  of  permanent  certificates  to  superin- 
tendents and  assistant  superintendents  would  be 
made  and  announced  by  June  1st. 

It  was  decided  to  "notify  all  superintendents  of 
city,  town,  or  chartered  public  schools  that  we  will 
issue  to  all  teachers  of  said  schools  temporary  cer- 
tificates of  the  grade  recommended  by  them  inider 
section  3  of  an  act  to  establish  a  State  Board  of 
Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors,  these  certifi- 
cates to  be  valid  for  ozie  year ;  that  we  will  issue  per- 
manent certificates  as  rapidly  as  we  can  examine  the 
records  of  the  teachers  and  pass  upon  the  evidence 
of  their  qualifications. " 

Moreover,  it  was  moved  that  temporary  certifi- 
cates of  the  grade  recommended,  valid  until  June 
30,  1918,  be  issued  to  teachers  of  experience  of  this 
State,  and  all  other  States,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  city  superintendent  of  the  school  in 
which  said  teachers  nmy  be  employed  to  teach. 

It  was  also  moved  and  carried  that  all  high  school 
teachers'  certificates  and  five-year  State  teachers' 
certificates  issued  by  the  former  State  Board  of 
Examiners  and  exipring  July  1,  1917,  be  renewed 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  now 
in  force. 

In  cases  where  teachers  have  taught  under  first- 
grade  county  certificates,  but  did  not  teach  last 
year,  such  teachers  may  be  granted  temporary  cer- 
tificates upon  recommendation  of  the  county  super- 
intendent. 

'  County  superintendents  and  city  superintendents 
are  authorized  by  law  to  issue  second  grade  ele- 
mentary school  certificates.  However,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  who  have  the  sole 
authority  to  grant  principal's  certificates,  that  a 
teacher  holding  a  second-grade  certificate  cannot 
be  principal  of  a  school. 

Elementaxy  Certificates. 

The  following  plan  for  the  issuance  of  Elemen- 
tary Certificates  was  adopted : 

"That  certificates  be  issued  covering  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  that  special  primary  certificates  be  is- 
sued covering  the  first  three  grades  requiring  ad- 
ditional professional  training  in  primary  methods; 
and  that  a  special  grammar  grade  certificate  be  is- 
sued requiring  additional  professional  training  in 
grammar  grade  methods."^ 

The  following  regulation  was  adopted  concern- 
ing the  issuance  of  elementary  certificates  to  offi- 
cials for  certificate  without  examination: 

"That  the  academic  requirements  for  a  first-grade 
elementary  school  teacher's  certificate,  without  ex- 
amination, be  the  work  of  a  four-year  high  school 
approved  by  the  Board,  or  its  undoubted  equiva- 
lent, and  that  the  minimum  requirements  for  pro- 
fessional credits  without  examination  for  the  ele- 
mentary teacher's  certificate  be  the  equivalent  of 
one  three-hour  course  in  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  pursued  one  year  in  the  approved  col- 
leges and  normal  schools,  provided  that  the  equiva- 
lent of  three  five-ho\ir  courses  in  an  approved  sum- 
mer school  for  not  less  than  six  weeks  be  accepted 
in  lieu  thereof;  and  further  that  the  one-year  certi- 
ficate be  issued  without  examination  to  all  appli- 
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cants  possessing  the  required  academic  credits,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  one  year,  ho\^ever,  a  regular 
certiticate  be  issued  only  on  condition  that  the  hold- 
er of  the  temporary  certificate  shall  have  satisfac- 
torily completed  one  year's  work  in  the  reading  cir- 
cle and  the  work  of  one  institute,  or  the  required  at- 
tendance on  an  approved  summer  school." 

The  regular  elementary  certificate  will  be  issued 
for  two  years  after  which  time  it  may  be  converted 
into  a  permanent  certificate  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations. 

Special  Primary  and  Grammar  School  Certificates. 

The  Board  decided  to  issue  special  primary  and 
special  grammar  grade  certificates  good  for  three 
years  subject  to  renewal  for  another  three  years, 
or  to  be  transformed  into  permanent  certificates 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  same  as 
may  be  made  by  the  Board. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  applicants  be 
given  academic  credit  for  special  priinary  certifi- 
cates upon  two  years'  work  above  the  academic  re- 
quirements for  the  general  elementary  certificate 
or  for  graduation  from  any  approved  normal  school. 

The  minimum  of  professional  requirements  for 
the  special  primary  certificates  shall  be  two  three- 
hour  courses,  not  less  than  one  year  of  wjiich 
shall  be  devoted  to  special  primary  methods,  in  an 
approved  normal  school  or  practice  school;  or  in 
line  of  professional  requirements,  not  less  than  three 
years'  successful  experience  in  teaching. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  for  the  special 
grammar  grade  certificate,  the  academic  require- 
catements  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  special  pri- 
mary certificate,  and  that  the  professional  require- 
ments shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  special  primary 
certificate,  except  that  the  same  amount  of  spe- 
cialized work  be  done  and  experience  be  had  in  the 
grammar  grades. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  five-j^ear 
certificates  now  in  existence  be  renewed,  but  that  no 
new  ones  be  issued. 

Certificates  for  Supervisors  and  Special  Teachers. 

Provisions  were  made  also  for  issuing  elementary 
supervisor's  certificate  as  follows: 

"Elementary  supervisors'  certificates,  good  for 
two  years,  may  be  issued  M'ithout  examination  upon 
satisfactory  evidence  that  applicant  is  a  graduate  of 
a  college  of  not  less  than  "B''  grade,  or  approved 
normal  school,  and  has  had  three  years'  experience 
in  teaching  the  elementary  branches ;  or  in  lieu  of 
the  normal  training,  two  additional  years  of  experi- 
ence." 

Moreover  it  was  decided  to  issue  a  special  pri- 
mary supervisor's  certificate  and  a  special  grammar 
grade  supervisor's  certificate  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions as  for  the  elementary  supervisor's  certificate, 
except  that  the  required  experience  shall  be  in  the 
grade  which  holder  proposes  to  supervise. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  the  rules  for 
accrediting  for  college  work  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  heretofore  adopted  and  used  by  the  former 
Board. 

The  Board  adopted  th  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
former  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  regard  to  the 
issuance  of  farm-life  certificates  and  home  econo- 
mics certificates. 

High  School  Certificates. 

The  old  State  Board  of  Examiners  that  had  been 
certificating  high  school  teachers  and  principals  is 


abolished  and  the  duties  of  that  Board  are  assumed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Board 
was  to  adopt  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  old 
Board.  Therefore  no  change  has  been  made  in  the 
method  of  issuing  State  high  school  certificates. 
However,  certain  acts  have  been  passed  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  many  teachers. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convert  all  pre- 
liminary certificates  into  regular  certificates  under 
the  rules  and  regidations  of  the  former  State  Board 
of  Examiners. 

Holders  of  preliminary  certificates  who  hav.e 
taught  in  elementary  schools,  but  not  in  high 
schools,  may  have  their  certificates  converted  into 
regular  certificates. 

Preliminary  certificates  issued  on  special  subjects, 
authorized  by  the  former  State  Board  of  Examiners, 
but  not  used  last  year,  may  be  extended  for  one 
year. 

Preliminary  certificates  held  by  teachers  teaching 
in  another  State  high  school  extended  for  one  year 
to  teach  in  North  Carolina. 

Holders  of  certificates  that  expired  one  .year  or 
more  ago  may  be  given  their  academic  credits  previ- 
ously allowed,  but  they  shall  be  required  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  for  professional  credits. 

Anyone  holding  an  assistant  high  school  teacher's 
certificate  may  be  allowed  to  add  other  subjects  by 
credits,  or  by  examination,  and  these  certificates 
may  be  transformed  to  credits  for  a  principal's  cer- 
tificate insofar  as  these  credits  go. 

Moreover,  it  Vas  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  other 
subjects  may  be  added  to  a  high  school  principal's 
certificate  by  credits  or  examination. 

The  Board  decided  to  grant  temporary  certifi- 
cates, good  for  one  year,  upon  recommendation  of 
county  superintendents,  to  teachers  now  in  service, 
to  teach  high  school  subjects  in  schools  other  than 
specially  chartered  schools  in  which  certificates  for 
teaching  the  same  have  not  been  heretofore  re- 
quired, valid  only  in  such  schools  and  in  such  coun- 
ties. 

County  and  City  Superintendents '  Certificates. 

The  Board  fixed  the  requirements  of  the  county 
and  city  superintendents'  certificates  as  follows: 

The  academic  and  professional  requirements  for 
city  and  county  superintendents'  certificates  shall 
be  the  same  as  those  for  the  high  school  principals' 
certificates,  with  the  exception  that  an  applicant 
for  a  superintendent's  certificate  must  have  had  not 
less  than  two  years,  of  not  less  than  twenty  weeks 
each,  of  successful  experience  in  school  teaching  or 
supervising  schools  within  the  five  years  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  certificate. 

It  was  further  provided  that  the  superintendent's 
certificate  be  for  two  years,  after  which  time  it  may 
be  converted"  into  a  three-year  certificate,  or  into  a 
permanent  certificate,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Board. 

A  special  superintendents'  certificate  was  author- 
ized for  those  who  have  not  had  the  above  experi- 
ence in  teaching  as  follows: 

The  Board  offers  special  superintendent's  certi- 
ficate, good  for  three  years,  based  on  academic  re- 
quirments  for  graduation  from  a  standard  college, 
for  not  less  than  nine  college  hours'  work  in  edu- 
cation with  not  less  than  three  of  them  given  to 
administration,  and  experience  in  teaching  as  re- 
quired  in   the   regular  superintendent's   certificate, 
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and  that  this  certificate  be  extended,  or  be  con- 
verted into  permanent  certificate,  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board. 

The  requirements  for  assistant  superintendents 
are  the  same  as  for  superintendents'  two-year  certi- 
ficates, except  that  one  year's  experience  in  teach- 
ing is  required  instead  of  two  years     for  superin- 

teudents. 

Examinations. 

All  applicants  for  certificates  who  do  not  come 
under  the  provisions  made  for  issuing  certificates 
upon  academic  and  professional  credits  as  heretofore 
stated,  are  required  to  stand  an  examination.  The 
date  of  the  regular  examinations  as  fixed  by  law  are 
"the  second  Tuesday  in  April,  July,  and  October  of 
each  year."  The  Board,  however,  is  at  liberty  to 
fix  dates  for  special  examinations,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  special  examinations  may  be  held  at  all 
the  summer  schools  in  the  State  on  the  same  date, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  between 
the  15th  and  25th  of  July.  Those  who  expect  to 
stand  the  examinations  should  observe  the  work 
outlined  for  the  institutes. 

Concerning  Institutes. 

The  Secretary  after  consulting  with  the  county 
superintendents  and  Board  of  Education  and  city 
superintendents,  wtas  authorized  to  arrange  a  sche- 
dule of  dates  and  places  for  the  teachers'  institutes. 
Plans  for  conducting  the  teachers'  institutes  this 
summer  were  discussed.  The  work  of  making  the 
outlines  for  the  daily  schedules  was  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Prof.  J.  H.  Highsmith  will  prepare  ten  les- 
sons on  Kendall  and  Myrick's  "How  to  Teach  the 
Fundamental  Subjects,"  five  lessons  in  geography 
and  five  in  history.  Supt.  D.  F.  Giles  will  prepare 
outlines  for  five  lessons  in  arithmetic,  five  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  two  in  civil  governnient,  five  in 
agriculture,  and  three  in  spelling.  Supt.  A.  T.  Allen 
will  prepare  ten  lessons  in  reading,  and  ten  lessons 
in  language  and  grammar.  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnson  will 
prepare  ten  lessons  in  reading,  six  lessons  in  lan- 
guage, three  in  spelling,  and  seven  in  phonics.  Miss 
Susie  Pulgham  will  prepare  ten  lessons  in  arithme- 
tic, five  in  drawing  and  handicraft,  five  in  writing, 
two  in  home  geography,  and  two  in  history. 

It  was  decided  to  begin  the  institutes  the  first 
Monday  in  June  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
arrange  for  them  as  fast  as  possible,  fixing  the  dates 
for  three,  leaving  two  weeks  to  grade  papers,  and 
then  arranging  for  others  as  they  come. 

A  joint  four  weeks'  institute  in  connection  with 
the  summer  school  of  Northampton,  Hertford,  and 
Bertie  Counties  were  authorized  to  be  held  at  Chow- 
an College  at  such  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon — the 
full  four  weeks  to  come  either  before  or  after  July 
30. 

Institutes  for  Colored  Teachers. 

It  was  provided  "that  the  Board  employ  one  or 
more  competent  negro  teachers  to  assist  in  conduct- 
ing institutes  in  conjunction  with  the  summer 
schools  of  Elizabeth  City,  Fayetteville,  and  Win- 
ston-Salem, in  lieu  of  the  institutes,  provided  that 
three  or  more  counties  combine,  at  an  expense  not 
to  exceed  .'|;150.00  for  the  salaries  paid  said  teachers 
at  each  school,  upon  condition  that  no  colored 
teacher  attending  the  schools  at  these  points  from 
the  counties  entering  into  this  arrangement  be 
charged' any  fees  of  any  kind,  other  than  room  and 
board." 


It  was  further  provided  "that  a  joint  institute 
for  colored  teachers  for  Buncombe,  McDowell,  Hen- 
derson, and  Haywood  Counties,  or  any  three  of 
them,  or  such  other  adjacent  counties  as  may  desire 
to  unit  with  them,  be  authorized  to  be  held  at  Ashe- 
ville  this  sununer,  and  that  we  authorize  the  employ- 
ment of  one  or  more  assistant  institute  conductors 
at  a  combined  salary  not  to  exceed  $150.00. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  arrange  for  con- 
ducting county  institutes  for  negroes  in  all  counties 
in  which  institutes  are  to  be  held  before  the  15th  of 
July,  and  to  employ  the  teachers  tliereof  at  a  salary 
not  to  exceed  $65.00  for  a  two  weeks'  institute; 
and  to  employ  teachers  in  the  summer  schools  in 
conjunction  with  which  county  institutes  for  negro 
teachers  have  been  heretofore  authorized  by  the 
Board. 

The  Reading  Circle. 

The  Board  decided  to  use  the  same  reading  circle 
course  adopted  for  last  year  until  it  has  had  time 
to  go  into  the  matter  more  fully.  It  was  also  de- 
cided to  adopt  one  book  on  that  phase  of  the  work 
corresp©nding  to  each  certificate  authorized.  Ken- 
&d]\  and  Myrick's  "How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental 
Sul)jects"'  will  be  used  in  the  institutes.  North 
Carolina  Education  was  adopted  as  the  medium 
through  wjiich  to  conduct  the  Reading  Circle. 


PLAY  GROUND. 


(One  prevention  against  disease  and  crime.) 

Plenty  of  room  for  dives  and  dens, 

(glitter  and  glare  of  sin) 
Plenty  of  room  for  prison  pens, 

(gather  the  criminals  in) ; 
Plenty  of  room  for  jails  and  courts; 

(willing  enough  to  pay)  ; 
But  never  a  place  for  the  lads  to  race, 

(never  a  place  to  play). 
Plenty  of  room  for  shops  and  stores, 

(Mammon  must  have  the  best) 
Plenty  room  for  running  sores, 

(that  rot  in  the  city's  breast). 
Plenty   of  room   for   lures 

(that  lead  the  hearts  of  youth  astray). 
But  never  a  cent  on  the  play-ground  spent, 

(no,  never  a  place  to  play) 
Plenty  of  room  for  schools   and  halls 

(plenty  of  room  for  art). 
Plenty  of  room  for  teas  and  balls, 

(platform,  stage  and  mart). 
Proud  is  the  city,  she  finds  a  place  for  many  a 

fad  today, 
But  she  is  more  than  blind,  if  she  fails  to  find  a 

place  for  her  boys  to  play. 
Give  them  a  chance  for  innocent  sport, 

give    them   a    chance    for    fun. 
Better  a  play-ground  plot,  than  a  court  and 

jail  when  the  harm  is  done. 
Give  them  a  chance,  if  you  stint  them  now, 
Tomorrow  you  will  have  to  pay — 
A  larger  bill  for  a  darker  ill, 

so  please  give  them  a    place  to  play. 

— Winston-Salem  News. 
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THE  WAKE  COUNTY  PLAN 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


Wake  County  has  set  a  standard  for  the  other 
counties  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  recognized  fact 
that  the  business  administration  of  a  county's  edu- 
cational work  is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  a  superintendent  in  a  large  county  to  be 
both  an  efficient  business  administrator  and  a  pro- 
fessional director.  Superintendent  D.  P.  Giles,  the 
retiring  superintendent  of  Wake  County,  recom- 
mended to  the  board  of  education  an  educational 
plan  that  divides  the  work  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent into  two  distinct  departments — that  of  su- 
perintendent who  will  have  in  charge  only  the  pro- 
fessional side  of  the  work,  and  of  business  manager, 
who  will  superintend  the  business  side  of  the  work. 

The  Plan. 

In  the  past,  the  superintendent  has  been  in  chrage 
of  practically  all  office  details  and  direction  of  the 
work  throughout  the  county.  The  business  of  the 
office  naturally  demanded  much  of  his  time  and 
visitation  to  schools  was  not  as  often  as  it  should 
have  been.  All  the  office  work  now  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  business  manager  and  the  superin- 
tendent will  be  free  from  all  business  details  which 
will  enable  him  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  pro- 
fessional work  of  the  schools,  supervising  and  di- 
recting actual  school  room  instruction.  The  board 
under  this  plan,  is  responding  to  the  increased  de- 
mand that  the  superintendents  exercise  more  pro- 
fessional functions.  Baltimore  County,  Maryland, 
has  set  the  pace  in  the  Southern  States  with  this 
educational  idea  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
leading    educators    throughout    the    country. 

This  last  important  recommendation  of  Superin- 
tendent D.  P.  Giles  is  perhaps  the  best  service  he 
has  rendered  the  State  and  in  accepting  it  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Wake  County  has  set  a  new  pace 
in  educational  administration  in  North  Carolina. 
Superintendent  Giles,  therefore,  resigns  from  the 
superintendency  of  Wake  County  schools  to  accept 
a  place  on  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  In- 
stitute Conductors  with  a  great  piece  of  construc- 
tive work  to  his  credit  which  will  be  an  object  lesson 
for  other  counties. 

The  New  Business  Manager. 
In  filling  these  two  positions  the  board  of  edu- 
tion  acted  with   deliberation   and  selected     wisely. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  of  education,  Mr.  L.  J. 
Sears,  was  selected  as  business  manger. 

Mr.  Sears,  who  retires  as  a  member  of  the  board, 
has  been  identified  in  educational  work  in  Wake 
for  ten  years,  the  past  four  of  which  he  served 
as  chairman.  He  has  possibly  given  more  service 
to  the  work  in  the  county  than  any  other  man  in 
Wake  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  prog- 
ress and  conditions  in  every  district  throughout  the 
county.  He  is  in  a  position  to  give  Wake  a  more 
efficient  service  as  business  manager  to  the  board 
than  the  county  has  yet  enjoyed. 

The  New  Superintendent. 

The  board  of  education  went  in  search  of  the  best 
trained  man  professionally  it  was  possibly  to  secure. 
Dr.  E.  W.. Knight,  professor  of  education  of  Trinity 
College,  was  selected.  Dr.  Knight  is  a  native  of 
Northampton  County,  North  Carolina.  He  received 
his  eai'ly  education  in  the  rural  schools  and  at  Trini- 


ty Park  School.  Later  he  attended  Trinity  Col- 
lege, where  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachlor  of 
Arts  in  1911,  and  later  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
from  Columbia  University,  New  York,  in  1913.  Dr. 
Knight  has  taught  at  Trinity  Park  School,  at  the 
East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School  at 
the  Richmond  Normal  College  and  in  teachers'  in- 
stitutes. Por  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  education  in  Trinity  College.  Dr.  Knight 
has  also  attained  prominence  as  an  author.  One  of 
his  best  known  books  is  "Public  School  Education 
in  North  Carolina,"  which  has  been  adopted  for  use 
in  the  North  Carolina  teachers'  circle  work.  He  is 
also  in  demand  as  a  lecturer.  This  summer  he 
will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, in  New!  Hampshire. 

In  an  interview  given  to  the  press  of  the  State  im- 
mediately after  his  election.  Dr.  Knight  in  speaking 
of  the  Wake  County  plan  said : 

"In  the  rural  school  this  problem  of  supervising 
the  work  of  the  teacher  while  in  service  has  been 
most  difficult,  because  the  county  superintendent 
has  too  long  been  regarded  as  a  clerical  and  statis- 
tical officer,  instead  of  an  educational  director,  with 
duties  which  called  primarily  for  technical  skill  and 
professional  training.  Even  yet  his  duties  are  too 
often  clerical  and  routine,  but  if  the  oft'ice  is  to 
render  the  best  service,  it  must  be  relieved  of  much 
business  and  fiscal  detail  and  made  free  for  purely 
professional  service.  The  plan  which  Wake  County 
now  inaugurates  looks  to  that  end,  and  in  its  adop- 
tion the  county  takes  an-  advanced  step  in  rural 
educational  administration,  not  only  in  this  State  but 
in  the  South.  The  country  in  undertaking  to  do  for 
its  rural  children  what  the  most  progressive  urban 
communities  are  seeking  to  do  for  their  children. 
The  plan  is  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  the  soimdest  principles  of  educational 
organization  and  administration  in  the  United 
States,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  its  details 
have  great  confidence  in  its  success." 


If  you  are  a  growing  teacher,  you  will  find  The 
World  Book  in  eight  volumes  a  treasure  house  such 
as  you  have  not  seen  before.  In  its  modern  topics, 
its  style  of  treatment,  and  its  outlines  and  ques- 
tions for  study  in  connection  with  a  vast  number 
of  important  subjects,  it  is  a  departure  from  the 
old-fashioned  encyclopaedia.  The  task  set  by  its 
makers  was  that  of  selecting  out  of  the  world's 
knowledge  what  is  "most  interesting,  illuminating, 
and  useful"  and  of  presenting  it  so  that  it  can 
be  "comprehended,  enjoyed,  and  utilized  alike  by 
young  and  old."  The  publishers  (whose  address 
will  be  found  in  their  page  advertisement  elsewhere) 
will  send  you  circulars,  sample  pages,  or  even  a 
copy  of  Volume  I  for  examination,  with  prices,  upon 
application  direct  to  them. 


The  subscription  price  for  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation is  one  dollar  a  year  (10  months).  The  rates 
to  clubs  stand  regularly  at  the  head  of  the  editorial 
page.  They  are  as  follows :  Two  to  four  subscrip- 
scriptions  in  one  club,  90  cents  each;  five  to  nine 
in  one  club,  8U  cents  each;  ten  or  more  in  one  club, 
75  cents  each. 
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A  TENTATIVE  COURSE  OF  STUDY-III 


(DURHAM  CITY  SCHOOLS.) 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Reading. 

When  the  child  enters  the  third  grade,  he  should 
know  the  phonetic  combinations  well.  This  does 
does  not  mean  that  he  will  have  to  review  them. 
As  often  as  possible,  at  least  three  times  a  week, 
there  should  be  a  quick,  snappy  drill.  Some  days 
the  chart  may  be  borrowed  from  the  second  grade. 
Vary  the  drills  or  they  will  drag.  Make  the  child 
independent  by  holding  him  responsible  for  any 
w'ord  that  can  be  sounded.  If  it  is  a  word  of  more 
than  one  syllable,  have  him  divide  it.  Mark  for 
him  a  long  or  short  vowel  that  he  does  not  know 
the  reason  for,  place  the  accent.  In  this  way  the 
pupil  is  being  trained  to  use  the  dictionary.  It  is 
very  important  for  the  child  to  know  when  he  is 
correct.  Make  him  responsible  for  certain  words, 
phrases  and  sentences.  Impress  upon  him  that,  if 
he  is  not  sure  of  the  words  and  interpretation,  he 
should  come  to  the  teacher  at  some  time  set  aside 
for  this  particular  study,  (the  eight-thirty  to  nine 
period  is  an  especially  fit  time)  and  she  will  help, 
not  tell   him. 

Have  at  last  two  drills  a  week  for  correct  pro- 
nunciation and  clear  enunciation. 

There  need  not  be  quite  so  much  oral  reading 
in  the  third  grade  as  in  the  second.  But  until  the 
teacher  knows  the  children  well,  there  should  be 
oral  reading  every  day. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  put  on  silent  reading. 
Have  silent  reading  every  day.  Everyone  in  life 
reads  silently,  but  verj'  few  read  aloud  very  often, 
Get  the  thought  and  require  speed. 

Dramatize  every  story  that  can  be  dramatized. 
Give  this  over  to  the  children  'teacher  suggesting 
when  necessary).  Discussions  and  kindly  criticisms 
follow  play.  It  is  well  to  play  some  stories  using 
the  book. 

Have  the  children  illustrate  certain  parts  or  para- 
grajjhs  of  poems  and  stories. 

Have  them  name  the  pictures  in  separate  stanzas 
of  poems,  also  groups  of  stanzas. 

Have  them  name  the  pictures  in  paragraphs  hav- 
ing a  clear,  out-standing,  main  thought. 

Let  the  preparation  of  the  reading  come  in  the 
study  period,  and  when  the  reading  period  comes, 
read  for  the  very  pleasure  of  reading,  both  for  self 
and  others.  If  the  lesson  period  is  not  long  enough 
for  both  preparation  and  reading,  have  preparation 
one  day  and  reading  the  following   day. 

Encourage  the  children  to  read  at  home.  Advise 
as  to  what  should  be  read.  Ask  some  child  each 
week  to  bring  in  and  read  some  story  that  he  likes. 
After  the  reading,  have  another  pupil  tell  the  story. 
Having  this  done  show  the  pupil  who  reads  the 
story  that  he  must  do  it  so  that  others  may  get  and 
enjoy  the  story. 

Readers   for  Third   Year. 

Basal — Aldlne  Third   Reader. 

Additional: 

Readers:  Elson  III,  Riverside  III,  Free  and  Tread- 
well  III,  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure,  Old 
Stories   of   the   East. 

Supplementary: 

Readers:  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Each  for  All,  Arlo, 
Pinocchio,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Art  Literature,  Third 
Reader. 


R«quirements  for  Promotion  to  Fourth  Grade. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  Basal  Reader  and  of 
five  additional  readers.  Ability  to  grasp  quickly  the 
thought  in  sentence  and  short  paragraph,  to  get  any 
phonetic  word,  and  to  read  aloud  fluently,  with  well 
modulated  voice,  enunciating  clearly. 

Spelling. 

More   teaching,    less   testing. 
Review,    Review,    Review. 

Oral. 

Oral  spelling  at  least  three  times  a  week.  Sen- 
tences and  short  stories  made  using  the  new  words 
each  day. 

Written. 

"Written  spelling  at  least  three  times  a  week. 
Words  dictated,  sentences  dictated,  original  sen- 
tences and  stories. 

Use  letter  cards  for  sentences  for  seat  work 

Keep  a  list  of  words  missed  by  each  pupil.  Have 
each  pupil  spell  often  the  words  he  has  missed 
until  they  become  iixed.  Hold  pupils  responsible 
for  the  spelling  of  words  in  all  written  work.  If  a 
child  does  not  know  how  to  spell  a  word  in  his  writ- 
ten work,  tell  him  rather  than  have  him  spell  it  in- 
correctly. 

Assign  only  a  few  new  words  a  day.  Be  sure  to 
teach  these  and  constantly  review  previous  lessons. 
Suggested  Text  Book. 

Aldine   Speller — Book   II — Part   One. 
Follow  Manual. 

Words  in  the  child's  daily  vocabulary  should  be 
taught. 

Requirements  for  Promotion. 

Aldine  Speller — Book  II — Part  One. 

Lajiguage. 

Aim — To  train  the  child  to  express  his  own 
thought  freely,  correctly,  fluently,  in  both  oral  and 
written  work. 

Hav.o  definite  periods  for  language  lessons  (al- 
though every  lesson  should  be  a  language  lesson). 
There  must  be  at  least  three  oral  lessons  and  one 
written  lesson  each  week. 

Oral. 

Reproduction    of   short    stor.y    or   long    story    (in 
parts) — one   each   week. 
Picture  Story. 
Dramatization. 
Class  Stor.v. 
Original  Story. 

Written. 
Reproduction. 
Copying. 
Dictation. 
Original. 
Class  Story  or  Poem. 

Formal. 

Margin   and  indentation  of  paragraph. 
Statement. 
Question. 
Capital : 

(a) — Beginning  of  sentence. 

(b) — Names  of  persons  and  places.  • 

(c)-L 

(d)— Titles. 
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(e) — Beginning  of  Quotation.    , 
(f) — Days  of  week,  month. 
(g) — State,  County,  Street,  or  AYeniie. 
Period : 

(a) — End  of  statement. 

(b) — In  abbreviations. 

Quotation  Marks. 

Comma  in  sentence  with  quotation. 

Use  of  there,  their;  here,  hear;  know,  no;  knew. 


new. 


Suggested  Text  Book. 


I 


Aldine   Language  Book   I,  Chap.   I — V. 
Follow   Manual. 

Memory:    (Suggested). 

September — Helen  Hunt   Jackson. 

How  the  Leaves  Came  Down. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

Luke  II,  8-14. 

Child's   World. 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod. 

America, 

Carolina    (one   stanza). 

Stories  to  be  Read  or  Told. 
CTimm's   Fairy  Tales. 
Arabian  Nights. 
Adventures   of   Ulysses. 
Selections  from  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Riley's  Poems   (selections). 
Water  Babies. 
Little  Lame  Prince. 
Black   Beauty. 

Reqlilrements  for  Promotion. 
Aldine  Language  Book  I,  Chap,  I — V, 
Memorize  five  poems. 

Arithmetic 

There  should  be  a  short  oral  drill  every  day.  It 
is  very  important  to  have  drills  short,  snappy  and 
varied,  (Fassett  Number  Tests  are  splendid  for 
drill).  Contests  between  sides,  rows,  classes,  and 
individuals  always  arouse  interest.  Have  a  written 
test  at  the  end  of  each  week  and  month.  These  tests 
will  show  each  pupil  Miliere  he  needs  most  work. 
Sometimes  when  it  seems  quite  difficult  for  certain 
pupils  to  grasp  a  new  process,  the,  teacher  will  find 
that  a  pupil  in  the  class  is  a  better  helper  than  she 
is.     This,  of  course,  helps  both  pupils. 

Suggested  Text  Book — Stone-Millis  Primary  Arith- 
metic: 

Review   second    year, 

Reading  and  writing  numbers  through  9999. 

Roman  numerals  to  C. 

Units,   tens,   hundreds,   thousands. 

Addition —  Combinations;  quick  column  addition;  ad- 
dition, carrying. 

Subtraction — Subtraction  facts;  subtraction  borrow- 
ing. 

Multiplication — Nine   tables. 

Division — Short   division. 

Problems  involving  above,  stating  and  explaining  pro- 
cess. 

Quick  oral  problems. 

Measures,  practical:  Inch,  foot,  yard,  gill,  pint,  quart, 
gallon,  peck,  bushel.  Second,  minute,  hour,  day,  week, 
month,  year.  Cent,  nickel,  dime,  quarter,  half-dollar, 
dollar.      Ounce,    pound. 

Have  problems  using  these  measures: 

Sell  milk    (using  water). 

Sell  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Sell  ribbon    (using  string). 

Play  store,  selling  anything  the  children  are  used 
to   buying. 

A  good  plan  Is  to  have  the  children  bring  empty  boxes. 


cities  of 
main  thoroughfares, 
location. 


cans  and  bags  from  home.  Then  it  seems  as  if  they  are 
buying   and   selling   the   real   goods. 

Requirements  for  Promotion: 

The  pupil  must  know  nine  multiplication  tables  rea- 
sonably well,  and  be  able  to  do  short  division. 

Geography  and  History. 

City  of  Durham : 

History. 

Location. 

Size — Compared    to    otlier   well    laiown 
North  Carolina. 

Principal    streets,    map    of 
homes. 

Business   houses,  name   and 

Public  buildings. 

Government  buildings. 

Manufacturing   plants. 

Schools,  name  and  location. 

Government. 

Transportation. 

Columbus — Discovery  of  America. 
Pilgrims,  Settlers  of  New  England. 
Washington — Beginning   of  republic. 
Lee  and  Lincoln, 
Memorial   Day. 

ART. 

Aim. — The  aim  in  the  third  year  is  the  same  as 
that  in  the  first  and  second  years. 

Object  Drawing  and  Illustration. 

Study  objects  more  complicated  in  form — striving 
for  ability  to  represent  general  shapes  and  propor- 
tions correctly  without  attempting  to  show  per- 
spective effects.  Study  and  draw  animal  and  bird 
forms,  constructed  forms  and  landscapes,  people 
and  plants.  Teach  the  meaning  of  and  compare 
vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique  lines;  straight  and 
curved  lines ;  parallel  lines  forming  an  angle.  In 
planning  illustrations  for  history,  geography  and 
language  subjects,  study  and  learn  to  draw  the  ele- 
ments needed  in  these  pictures,  then  combine  these 
elements  and  arrange  them  in  their  proper  interior 
or  landscape  setting.  Make  collections  of  pictures 
and  descriptions  illu,strating  the  subjects  being 
studied  and  encourage  children  to  do  the  same. 

Construction  and  Design. 

Construct  familiar  and  useful  forms  as  boxes,  bas- 
kets and  greeting  cards  by  measuring,  cutting,  fold- 
ing and  pasting.  Learn  to  use  rulers  shomng  inch 
and  half-inch  divisions  in  making  famaliar  forms 
and  half-inch  divisions  in  making  familiar  forms 
book-covers  and  gifts.  Print  letters  having  two 
guide  lines — emphasizing  erectness  of  letters,  equal- 
ity of  height  and  spacing  of  words  to  insure  legi- 
bility. Decorate,  with  harmonious  colors,  construct- 
ed forms  and  pages  and  covers  of  books  by  the  use 
of  combinations  of  lines,  or  the  shapes  of  objects 
forming  decorative  units,  borders  or  surface  de- 
signs. 

Color. 

Review  previous  color  study.  Distinguish  (be- 
tween and  make  use  of  the  tints  and  shades  of  col- 
ors. Have  drill  in  comparing  and  matching  colors. 
Use  harmonious  colors  in  all  designs. 

Centers  of  Interest. 

Let  the  choice  of  forms  to  be  studied  be  determ- 
ined by  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  their  develop- 
ment of  a  series  of  drawings  illustrating  some  def- 
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inite  center  of  interest.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents a  year's  work  under  possible  centers  of  in- 
terest : 


Centers   of 

Subjects 

Emphasis  or  Aim 

Month-f              Interest 

Correlated 

Color     and     construe 

Sept. — Nature —  (the 

Nature   study 

tiOQ 

season)         Weather 

' 

signals 

Oct.  —  Nature    — ■   or 

Nature   study,   civics 

Color    and    object 

community  life    (a) 

drawing 

transportation     (b) 

occupations 

Nov.  — ■  Thanksgiving 

History 

Illustration  and  de- 

— (pioneer    life) 

sign 

Dec.   —   Christmas- 
(The    shops) 


History,        arithmetic,       Design    and   construe- 
civics  tion 


Jan. — Toys,      or      the  Language  and  history       Object     drawing.       il- 

story  of  a  useful  in-  lustration 
vention 

Feb. — Historic      Days  History  and  language          Illustration   and  de- 

or    the    story    of    a  s'gQ     , 
useful    invention 


Geography,  history.         Construction,       object 
civics  drawing,   illustration 


March— Home  geo- 
graphy or  com- 
munity life  or  his- 
torical study  of 
transportation 

April — Nature  — (the  Object  drawing,   illus- 

season) — the    story        Nature   study,  history  tration,    color 

of    a    useful    inven- 
tion 

May — Nature  or  home  Nature    study,    geo-  Object  drawing,   color 

geography    contin-  graphy 

ued. 


STORY  TELLING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES. 

Stories  (that  are  suitable  for  reproduction  are 
difficult  to  find.  Therefore  each  teacher  should 
know  how  to  write  stories,  that  suitable  ones  may 
be  chosen  and  the  best  to  be  obtained  given  to  the 
class.  The  following  characteristics  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  writing  or  choosing  stories. 

Characteristics  of  a  Reproduction  Story. 

1.  Short.  The  average  story  is  too  long  and  the 
interest  of  the  class  is  very  often  sacrificed.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  habit  of  inattention  if 
allowed  to  form  is  sure  death  to  effective  work. 

2.  Dramatic.  Children  are  not  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  detail  or  description  of  a  story,  but 
vitally  so  in  what  happened  in  the  action  of  it. 

3.  Clear  in  Outline.  Many  stories  fail  in  this 
particular  because  too  many  characters  are  intro- 
duced and  a  small  child  becomes  confused  in  the 
telling  or  relating  of  events. 

4.  Vivid  Mind  Picture.  After  a  story  has  been 
written  or  chosen,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  close  one's 
eyes  and  try  to  picture  the  story. 

5.  Conversational.  The  more  conversational  a 
story,  the  greater  the  interest  it  arouses  and  the 
better  opportunity  for  training  in  good  expression. 

SOME  STORIES  TO  TELL. 

The  Foolish  Squirrel. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  old  fox  saw  a  little  squirrel 
up  in  a  treet.  He  wanted  it  to  eat  but  couldn't  climb 
the  tree.  So  he  lay  down  and  pretended  he  was 
asleep.  The  little  squirrel  said,  "Chip,  chip,  old  fox, 
are  you  asleep?    Chip,  chip,  answer  me." 

The  old  fox  never  opened  his  eyes  but  just  lay 
still.  By  and  by  down  came  the  squirrel,  nearer 
and  nearer  and  nearer  and  just  when  she  touched 


the  fox  on  the  nose,  up  he  jumped  and  caught  the 
foolish  little  squirrel. 

Peter  Rabbit. 

Peter  was  a  very  naughty  little  rabbit.  He  would 
run  away.  One  day,  his  mother  thought  she  would 
cure  him  so  she  borrowed  Mr.  Fox's  fur  coat  and 
cap.  Peter  ran  away  as  iisual  and  his  mother 
dressed  in  the  coat  and  cap  and  hid  behind  a  tree. 
Peter  didn't  see  her  until  she  caught  him.  Oh,  dear, 
how  scared  he  was!  "Please,  let  me  go!"  "Oh, 
please  let  me  go,  Mr.  FV)x!"  The  fox  said,  "Will 
you  run  away  from  home  again?"  "Oh,  no,  never, 
never,"  said  Peter.    And  he  never  did. 

The  Grasshopper. 

Once  there. was  a  little  grasshopper  whose  name 
was  "Hoppity."  Now  Hoppity  never  looked  be- 
fore he  hopped.  One  day  his  mother  said,  "Hop- 
pity, you  must  look  before  you  hop  or  you  wall  get 
into  trouble."  Hoppity  said  to  himself,  "I  guess 
I'm  not  afraid  to  hop  M'herever  I  please."  So  he 
took  a  great  big,  big  hop  and  splash  he  went  right 
into  the  water.  "Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!"  he  cried, 
"I  wish  I  had  minded  my  mother." 

^     .^ 
HOW  PRESENT  A  STORY. 

1.  Teacher  tell  the  story  and  let  the  children  en 

joy  it. 

2.  Talk  about  the  conditions  in  the  story. 
What  was  the  matter  with  Hoppity? 
What  did  his  mother  say? 

What  did  he  say  to  himself? 
What  happened? 
What  did  Hoppity  say? 

3.  Teacher  tell  the  story  again  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

4.  Let  a  pupil  reproduce  it. 

— ^School  Education. 


CHINESE  RECEPTION  AT  THE  N.  E.  A. 

At  one  of  the  leading  hotels  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
during  the  meeting  there  July  7-14  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  high-caste  Chinese  will 
give  an  afternoon  reception  to  the  visitors.  Tea  will 
be  served  by  Chinese  girls  in  native  costumes  and 
with  the  important  ceremonials  of  Chines  e  hospi- 
tality. The  walls  of  parlors  and  ball  room  will  be 
hung  with  priceless  tapestries  from  the  homes  of 
the  wealthy  Chinese  of  Portland  and  the  furniture 
and  other  decorations  for  the  occasion  will  come 
from  similar  sources.  The  Portland  general  com- 
mittee seems  to  be  leaving  nothing  out  that  would 
make  this  year's  meeting  a  most  pleasantly  memor- 
able one  for  those  w;ho  attend. 


The  subscriptions  of  a  large  number  of  our  read- 
ers expire  with  this  June  number.  It  is  important 
that  all  who  wish  to  receive  the  September  num- 
ber should  renew  in  time,  as  it  is  our  rule  to  discon- 
tinue subscriptions  at  their  expiration. 


On  your  label  is  a  date;  renew  before  it  is  too 
late. 


Watch  the  date  on  your  label. 
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THE  ATTITUDE  AND  EXTENSIVE  DISCIPLINARY  DUTIES  OF  THE 

.     MODERN  TEACHER 

William  Lee  Anderson,  Stony  Point,  N.  C. 


Broadly  speaking  the  aim  of  education  is  to  de- 
velop personal  culture  and  practical  efficiency.  The 
teachers'  work  is  to  diseiitline  the  interests  of  the 
pupil  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  him  toward  this  aim. 

The  definition  of  education  is  gradually  being  en- 
larged or  rather  enriched  to  the  extent  of  includ- 
ing socialization  and  in  like  measure  the  teacher's 
task  is  gradually  becoming  more  extensive.  Man  is 
by  nature  a  social  being,  and  his  welfare  demands 
that  he  be  trained  as  a  social  being,  and  developed  to 
a  high  social  standard  long  with  his  acquisition  of 
technical  knowledge  or  else  he  will  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  influence  and  power  that  he  should. 
Discipline  at  this  point  becomes  more  or  less  pa- 
rental, but  more  criminals  come  from  the  class  of 
boys  who  are  permitted  to  lounge  around  the  or- 
dirmry  loafing  places  than  from  any  other  class. 
Hours  of  leisure  should  be  spent  under  better  social 
environments.  The  welfare  of  the  child  is  demand- 
ing the  social  evolution  along  with  the  technical 
devlopement.  To  this  end,  even  the  so-called  out- 
side activities  and  impulses  should  be  encouraged, 
but  disciplined  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  from  them 
tributaries  to  the  great  stream  of  social  culture  and 
wisdom.  However,  the  social  evolution,  important  as 
it  is,  forms  only  a  part  of  the  needed  development  of 
the  child,  and  these  activities  should  be  controlled 
and  limited  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  or 
detract  from  the  more  serious  business  of  study.  The 
point  is,  that  all  phases  of  the  child's  development 
should  receive  attention. 

The  teacher,  without  open  demonstration,  should 
ever  be  ready  to  exercise  his  influence  and  discipli- 
nary authority  both  as  a  support  and  as  a  restraint. 

Discipline  or  moral  conduct  also  has  its  import- 
ance in  the  development  of  the  child.  And  in  this 
same  connection  I  shall  discuss  discipline  as  applied 
to  good  order.  This  reaches  its  most  ideal  form 
when  conditions  of  order  are  preserved  automatical- 


ly without  thought  or  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.  In  other  words,  pupils  well  disciplined 
in  conduct  and  order  have  conditions  of  right  and 
quietness  reduced  to  habit.  Good  discipline  does 
not  mean  that  the  pupil  shall  sit  in  one  place 
throughout  the  entire  session,  that  he  shall  never 
move  without  permission,  and  that  he  shall  not  speak 
unless  spoken  to.  By  good  discipline  is  rather 
meant  the  discipline  of  interests  in  such  a  way  as 
to  attract  the  vitalities  of  the  pupil  toward  things 
that  are  worth  while.  Real  school  tasks,  filled 
with  interest  and  activity,  should  make  for  con- 
trolled movement,  and  engender  the  proper  degree  of 
quietness.  Controlled  activity  and  movement  should 
be  in  all  school  work,  for  activity  and  movement 
are  characteristics  of  energy  and  life  and  the  essen- 
tials of  all  forms  of  progress.  The  ideal  school  is 
a  school  that  trains  the  pupil  along  progressive  lines. 
The  active  energetic  school  boy  of  today  will  be 
the  successful  business  num  of  tomorrow.  Watch 
him !     Business  has  a  hum. 

The  ideal  modern  teacher  is  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  work  and  with  his  pupils,  congenial 
and  kind.  The  old  non-social  pedagog  of  a  century 
ago,  the  Mr.  Creakle  type  of  Dickens'  "David  Cop- 
perfield,"  the  Icabod  Crane  type  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
and  such  as  were  recognized  by  a  long  drawn  out 
solenui  appearance,  nose-end  spectacles,  rigid  dig- 
nity, and  frigid  indifi'erence,  have  been  vanquished 
from  modern  educational  leadership.  No  longer 
should  the  teacher  act  and  teach  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  "Lesson  Hearer"  or  "In- 
struction Presenter."  He  should  be  rather  a  class 
guide  and  supervisor — a  teacher,  to  train  and  to  in- 
spire the  child  into  such  habits  of  conduct  and 
thought  that  shall  make  of  him  an  all-round  man ; 
a  man  whose  reliance  on  right,  on  truth,  and  on 
God,  shall  fit  him  for  honest  competitions  and  faith- 
ful co-operations  with  his  fellowman. 


MEETING  OF  THE  TEACHERS  OF  SECONDARY  MATHEMATICS 


There  was  organized  in  Greensboro  on  Satur- 
day, April  13th,  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Sec- 
ondary Mathematics  (Western  North  Carolina).  W. 
W.  Rankin,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  elected  president ;  J.  W.  Moore,  of  the 
Winston  high  school,  firstvice-president ;MissFannie 
Starr  Mitchell,  of  the  Raleigh  high  school,  second 
vice-president;  L.  R.  Johnson,  of  Oak  Ridge  Insti- 
tute, third  vicepresident ;  J.  W.  Lasley,  Jr.,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. The  foregoing  ofl'icers  were  constituted  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Association. 

The  organization  grew  out  of  a  convention  of 
the  teachers  of  secondary  mathematics  in  this  section 
of  the  State,  a  convention  gathered  in  the  hope  to 
take  a  forward  step  to  bring  into  closer  correla- 
tion the  high  school  and  college  teachers  of  the  sub- 
.iect.  It  was  the  belief  of  those  who  took  this  work 
in  hand  that  the  mere  coming  together  and  talking 
over  their  failures  and  successes  would  mean  much 
to  both ;  it  was  their  hope  that  something  tangible 


would  grow  out  of  this  exchange  of  ideas  and  con- 
tact of  personalities. 

A  month  ago  a  letter  was  sent  out  to  the  teachers 
of  secondary  mathematics  stating  the  plan  of  this 
conference.  This  letter  stated  that  despite  the  fact 
that  the  best  of  the  high  school  material  found  its 
way  into  the  freshmen  classes  of  the  colleges,  the 
men  in  these  classes  were  failing  to  make  good.  The 
percentage  of  failures  was  estimated  to  be  between 
forty  and  fifty.  The  causes  for  this  surprising  con- 
dition were  not  assigned,  nor  was  the  remedy  sug- 
gested. The  complexity  of  the  matter  made  the 
sudden  assigning  of  either  inadvisable.  However,  it 
was  stated,  a  getting  together  of  those  who  have 
the  matter  in  hand  and  a  serious  facing  of  the  sit- 
uation would  indeed  be  worth  while. 

A  Digest  of  the  Papers. 

Mr.  Rankin  opened  the  conference  on  Friday 
night  with  an  exposition  of  the  situation  as  he  saw  it. 
He  believed  the  idea  that  a  student  either  "had  a 
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head  for  mathematics"  or  didn't  had  served  its  day 
•and  should  be  supplanted  by  the  idea  that  any  nor- 
mal mind  can  grasp  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject, 
if  the  subject  is  properly  presented.  This  point  of 
view  has  lead  to  an  investigation  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  presentation,  and  makes  the  teacher  of 
today  on  the  alert  for  the  best  way  of  giving  the 
subject  matter  to  his  classes.  Education  has  ceased 
to  be  a  thing  for  the  few  as  a  privilege,  but  has 
become  a  thing  for  the  many  as  a  necesisty.  Our 
class  rooms  are  no  longer  filled  with  a  homogeneous 
group  with  common  interest  and  common  experi- 
ences. There  is  a  diversity  to  face  that  has  never 
been  surpassed.  The  mode  of  approach  to  one  stu- 
dent may  fall  far  short  of  reaching  another.  In  the 
matter  of  illustration  selection  must  be  made  from 
many  and  varied  fields,  pr.eferably  those  fields  with 
which  the  student  has  some  contact  in  his  experi- 
ence. The  time  has  passed  when  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  sufficient.  It  does  not  carry  of  itself 
the  power  to  impart.  The  teacher  must  make  a 
careful  study  of  his  class,  and  suit  himself  and 
his  subject  to  them. 

0.  V.  Hicks,  of  the  Haw  Eiver  high  school,  fol- 
lowed with  a  paper  on  "The  Use  of  a  Text  Book." 
Mr.  Hicks  stated  that  in  his  opinion  few  students 
got  any  further  than  the  introduction.  He  distin- 
guished sharply  betwV?tn  acquiring  the  facts  nf 
mathematics  and  being  a  mathematician.  Slavery 
to  a  text-book  is  one  of  the  ways  of  not  becoming 
the  latter.  When  the  unit  of  progress  is  the  fact, 
the  progress  is  not  very  far.  nor  enduring.  What 
is  desired,  thought  Mr.  Hicks,  is  a  rational  use  of 
facts  even  if  this  means  slow  progress  apparently. 
He  urged  that  teachers  possess  a  scholarly  spirit, 
and  stated  that  this  could  be  acquired  from  per- 
sonal contact  with 'teachers  of  power,  rather  than 
from  the  contents  of  a  book. 

E.  E.  Farlow,  of  the  Guilford  high  school  read 
a  paper  on  "Course  Planning  and  Daily  Assign- 
ments." That  this  is  one  of  the  gravest  of  the  prob- 
lems that  face  the  teacher,  Mr.  Farlow  realized.  The 
matter  is  not  one  that  can  be  settled  for  all  even 
when  it  is  settled  for  one.  The  class  itself  is  one 
large  factor  in  making  up  one's  mind  what  to  give 
the  class.  Assignments  is  a  sort  of  trial  and  error 
process.  It  does  not  stay  fixed,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  crystallize.  The  covering  of  ground 
should  be  quite  subordinated  to  how  that  ground  is 
covered. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lasley,  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, led  the  discussion  on  the  teaching  of  algebra. 
He  pointed  to  factoring  and  exponents  as  the  chief 
weaknesses.  He  advocated  a  return  to  the  funda- 
mentals on  which  these  two  concepts  rest.  The  more 
complicated  cases  arising  binder  them  should  be  de- 
ferred xmtil  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing as  well  as  the  mechanical  facility  in  their  use 
has  been  ocquired.  He  stresses  the  close  kinship 
of  algebra  and  arithmetic,  how  they  should  be  co- 
ordinated, the  algebra  extending  the  notions  of 
arithmetic,  arithm-^tic  making  concrete  and  tangi- 
ble the  newer  conceptions  of  algebra.  That  algebra 
is  a  short  hand  way  of  saying  what  in  full  English 
■would  be  awkward  to  manage,  that  an  ability  to 
interpret  and  express  algebra  and  English  and  have 
the  dependence  of  each  upon  the  other  in  mind 
constantly  is  necessary  for  him  who  would  see  be- 
hind the  facts  of  mathematics.  Mr.  Lasley  declared. 
To  be  bound  up  to  a  system  of  letters  is  fatal.     The 


notation  of  the  text  should  be  followed  until  the 
principles  in  question  are  understood,  then  many  no- 
tations should  be  resorted  to  to  avoid  the  temptation 
to  think  in  terms  of  letters. 

Mr.  Lasley  discussed  also  "the  mathematics 
teacher's  library"  and  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
keeping  in  active  touch  with  periodicals  and  of  con- 
tributing to  them. 

J.  W.  Moore,  of  the  Winston-Salem  high  school 
gave  a  paper  on  "Devices  for  Sustaining  Interest 
in  Class."  Mr.  Moore  thought  one  of  the  biggest 
things  in  teaching  to  be  starting  the  class  otf  right. 
Interest  binds  the  student  to  his  subject  and  not 
only  begins  him  with  a  right  attitude  toward  his 
work,  but  keeps  him  energetically  at  it  through- 
out the  course.  He  has  used  devices  like  tabular 
comparison  of  the  work  of  the  class  with  the  work 
of  the  same  class  in  previous  years  to  effect.  A 
caution  for  any  devices  of  this  sort  is:  their  use- 
fulness may  be  gone  when  their  novelty  has  worn 
away.  One  must  be  constantly  on  the  look  out  for 
newer  devices  that  will  take  their  places  and  do 
their  work.  Teaching  is  not  a  cut  and  dried  affair. 
The  class  absorbs  from  the  teacher  much  both  in  a 
conscious  and  unconscious  way.  The  teacher  him- 
self must  be  vastly  interested  himself. 

Miss  Olivia  Brooks,  of  the  Chapel  Hill  high  school, 
presented  the  "fusion''  method  in  a  paper  treating 
the  main  points  of  the  method  and  her  experience 
with  it.  This  paper  was  eagerly  received.  Miss 
Brooks  said  that  Mr.  Breslich,  the  founder  of  the 
method,  had  in  mind  that  the  simpler  principles  of 
the  elements  could  b-e  correlated  and  gotten  at  in- 
ductively and  experimentally.  She  commented  on 
the  gradation  secured  and  the  interest  aroused.  The 
increased  amount  of  work  required  of  the  teacher, 
Miss  Brooks  claimed,  was  material,  but  the  results 
rewarded  this   extra   effort. 

Mr.  Rankin  led  a  discussion  of  the  teaching  of 
geometry.  He  pointed  Out  the  necessity  of  going 
very  slowly  at  the  beginning.  The  formal  process 
of  reasoning  is  not  rapidly  assimilated.  He  advo- 
cated lecturing  to  a  class  ten  days  before  touching 
a  text-book.  The  matter  of  limits  was  brought  up. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  subjects  be  touched 
lightly  on  with  beginners.  Axioms  should  be  given 
their  proper  place.  Relatively  complicated  notions, 
like  locus,  should  be  gotten  at  intuitively  as  far  as 
is  possible.  The  complications  which  the  student 
cannot  foresee  or  appreciate  should  be  left  for  a 
later  day  in  his  mathematical  career. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Association. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  association  to  follow  this 
meeting  with  a  meeting  at  Chapel  Hill  during  the 
summer  school.  The  details  of  this  meeting  will  be 
made  known  as  soon  as  thej^  are  perfected.  It  is 
hoped  at  that  meeting  to  interest  even  a  larger  num- 
ber of  teachers,  and  get  something  started  that  will 
bear  fruit  next  year.  As  soon  as  it  is  expedient  an 
organization  similar  to  that  effected  in  Greensboro 
is  to  be  undertaken  for  the  teachers  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina.  Some  expression  on  their  part  as 
to  their  attitude  toward  this  might  lead  more  quick- 
ly to  determining  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  this 
move. 

In  the  near  future  a  full  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Greensboro  conference  will  be  published 
in  pamphlet  form.  These  can  be  obtained  withoiit 
charge  from  the  secretary  of  the  association,  J.  W. 
Lasley,  Jr.,  Box  574,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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A  BOY'S  EFFICIENCY  TEST. 

A  twelve  months'  campaign  (jn  Business  Effici- 
ency for  America  is  to  be  conducted,  during  1917, 
by  the  "Independent-Harper's  Weelcly,"  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Earl  Puriton,  an  eminent 
authority  ujion  this  subject  wlio  1ms  spent  many 
years  in  learning  how  to  increase  human  health, 
energy,  productiveness,  and  happiness.  In  his  re- 
cenl;  article  on  "The  American  Boy"  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  the  points  he  emphasizes  as  essen- 
tial in  fitting  one  for  leadership  among  men. 

He  has  prepared  twenty-five  questions  to  be  used 
as  an  efficiency  test  by  which  any  boy  from  eight 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  can  measure  his  own  fitness 
for  leadership.  The  answer  to  each  of  the  ques- 
tions is  "yes"  or  "no";  and  a  boy  can  ascertain  his 
standing  by  writing  the  answers,  marking  each 
"yes"  4,  a  partial  answer  from  1  to  3,  each  "no" 
a  zero,  and  adding  the  numerals,  the  total  being  liis 
approximate  grade  in  all-round  fitness  for  leader- 
ship. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  the 
publication  of  the  entire  list  of  questions,  but  the 
following  will  indicate  some  of  the  things  that  are 
considered  of  importance  in  boy  life  and  boy  train- 
ing: 

Are  you  best  in  at  least  one  game,  and  at  least 
one  study? 

Are  all  your  physical  measurements  up  to  stand- 
ards for  your  age  and  height? 

Have  you  read  two  or  more  books  on  food  science? 

Did  you  ever  hunt  a  job  for  yourself, — and  se- 
cure it? 

Will  you  master  a  trade  before  you  are  twenty 
on  your  present  plan  of  education? 

Are  you  going  to  a  college  that  you  know  can 
train  you  for  real  life? 

Do  you  know  how  to  save  money? 

Are  you  expert  with  garden  tools,  a  carpenter's 
kit.   camera,  or  an   engineering  oufit? 

Do  you  take  a  good  boys'  magazine,  and  read 
books  endorsed  by  officials  of  a  national  boys'  club? 

Have  you  daily  home  work  to  do,  helping  your 
mother  or  father? 

Is  your  best  "pal"  one  of  your  parents,  whom 
you  are  willing  to  tell  everything? 

Have   you    a    moral    backbone? 

Is  your  language  always  clean  enough  to  use  in 
church  ? 

When  a  boy  says  coarse  things  about  sex,  do 
you  make  him  shut  up? 

Are  you  kind,  courteous,  thoughtful,  truthful? 

Among  Mr.  Purinton's  rules  for  leadership  are 
these  suggestions:  Be  a  leader  now;  learn  what 
you  are  good  for;  master  a  trade;  plan  to  attend 
college  two  j'ears  or  more ;  join  a  well-equipped 
boys '  club ;  eat  for  strength  of  never,  brain,  and 
muscle ;  earn  your  own  spending  money ;  and  use 
your  head  and  hands  together. 

A  campaign  of  this  kind  in  the  interest  of  boys 
or  girls  is  one  of  the  best  in  which  men  and  women 
can  engage.  You  cannot  too  early  impress  upon  a 
boy  the  truth  that  a  clean  life,  a  strong  body,  a 
knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  a  will- 
ingness to  work,  and  a  good  character  that  mani- 
fests itself  in  an  attractive,  pleasing  personality, 
are  the  chief  factors  in  a  successful  life — The  School 
News  and  Practical  Educator. 


CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  THE  DULL  PUPIL. 

Teachers  who  have  dull  pupils  may  profit  by  ob- 
serving the  following  cautions : 

1.  Don't  abuse  dull  pupils  on  account  of  their 
dullness  by  look,  word,  or  act.  You  or  some  other 
teaelier  may  bo  to  blame  for  their  dullness,  but  you 
will  never  cure  them  in  this  awy. 

2.  Don't  tell  tlie  dull  chiUl  he  is  a  blockhead. 
That  would  be  cruelty  to  him  and  cowardice  on  your 
part. 

3.  Don't  threaten  to  punish  for  failure.  That 
will  arouse  his  fears  and  distract  his  attention  from 
the  work  he  may  earnestly  desire  to  do,  or  it  will 
lead  to  resentnlent  and  a  determination  not  to  try. 

4.  Don't  taunt  him  by  comparing  his  stupidity 
with  the  brilliancy  of  some  other  pupils.  Such  a 
course  would  tend  to  make  him  hate  you  and  his 
school  fellow  as  well. 

5.  In  a  word,  to  these  unfortunate  ones,  be  kind, 
be  patient,  be  helpful,  give  encouragement,  inspire 
them,  allure  them  into  ways  of  doing  joyfully  what 
they  now  attempt  to  do  with  so  much  dislike,  and 
your  reward  and  theirs  will  be  abundant  and  not 
long  delayed. 

6.  Finally,  whenever  possible  arrange  separate 
classes  for  the  dull  pupil,  and  if  the  size  of  the 
school  Avill  permit,  provide  an  ungraded  room  for 
them  and  give  them  a  special  teacher  who  will  have 
the  patience  and  the  skill  to  study  their  needs. 


A  GOOD  WAY  TO  INSPIRE  YOUTH. 

A  county  school  a  few  miles  from  our  oft'ice  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  having  some  prominent  man 
in  the  county  deliver  an  address  at  the  school- 
house  once  a  month.  It  is  a  plan  many  another 
school  could  adopt  to  good  advantage.  On  one  night 
recently,  for  example,  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  public-spirited  men  we  know  gave  the  boys  of 
this  school  a  notable  talk  on  "Success."  And  noth- 
ing helps  or  inspires  boys  more  than  contact  with 
men  who  have  succeeded  both  in  their  life-work 
and  as  character  builders. — The  Progressive  Far- 
mer. 


THE  SOUTH  S  WAR  RECORD. 

The  Confederate  States  of  America  in  the  course 
of  four  years'  war  put  on  the  actual  firing  line 
one-fifth  of  the  total  population.  With  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Belgium's  accomplishments  in  the 
present  conflict  that  was  the  record  of  the  world. 
At  the  same  ratio,  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
put  in  the  field  20,000,000  men  before  1921. 


If  you  teach  somewhere  in  North  Carolina,  then 
North  Carolina  Education  is  made  for  you.  "No 
other  journal,"  to  quote  the  commendation  of  Su- 
perintendent D.  Matt  ThomjTtson,  "can  take  its 
place  for  a  North  Carolina  teacher."  Renew  now, 
one  dollar  a  year,  and  get  on  the  list  in  time  to  re- 
ceive the  September  number. 


No   numbers   of   North    Carolina   Education    are 

published  for  the  vacation  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust. The  next  regular  issue  is  the  September  num- 
ber. 
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How  is  your  garden' 


Did  you  get  your  salary  increased?  No?     Why 
didn't  you? 

Get  in  line  for  the  new  Reading  Course  work  by 
subscribing  now.  for  North  Carolina  Education. 


Last  year  more  than  1500  North  Carolina  boys 
and  girls  were  enrolled  in  "pig  clubs".  The  num- 
ber should  be  doubled  this  year. 


The  Concord  schools  closed  an  hour  earlier  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May  in  order  to  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  cultivate  small  garden  plots. 


The  date  on  your  address  label  shows  the  month 
with  which  your  subscription  expires.  "Watch  it  and 
renew  promptly  so  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single 
copy. 


Please  remember  that  North  Carolina  Education 
is  not  published  in  the  vacation  mouths  of  July  and 
August.  The  next  regular  issue  will  be  the  Septem- 
ber number. 


You  should  certainly  not  miss  our  September 
number.  Be  sure  to  let  your  home  folks  and  North 
Carolina  Education  know  what  your  address  will 
be.  And  don't  forget  meanwhile  to  renew  your 
subscription. 


The   International   Harvester  Company,   Chicago, 

is  publishing  a  little  pamphlet  on  the  teaching  of 

agriculture  which  will  be  sent  free     to     teachers, 

principals   or   superintendents.  Write   at   once   for 
one  of  these  pamphlets. 

Did  you  raise  the  salary  of  your  teachers  before 
asking  them  to  take  work  with  you  next  fall  1  With 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  salaries  dwindling 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  you  have  to  pay  them  more 
in  order  to  be  paying  them  as  much. 


The  subscriptions  of  a  large  number  of  our  read- 
ers expire  with  this  June  number.  It  is  important 
that  all  who  wish  to  receive  the  September  num- 
ber should  renew  in  time,  as  it  is  our  rule  to  discon- 
tinue subscriptions  at  their  expiration. 


The  colleges  of  the  State  have  felt  the  effects  of 
the  war.  Many  students  from  each  institution  have 
already  entered  training  camps.  As  a  result  col- 
lege exercises  have  been  marking  time  until  the  date 
for  the  institutions  to  close.  What  the  effect  will  be 
on  the  colleges  next  fall  no  man  can  tell. 


The  subscription  price  for  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation is  one  dollar  a  year  (10  months).  The  rates 
to  clubs  stand  regularly  at  the  head  of  the  editorial 
page.  They  are  as  follows:  Two  to  four  subscrip- 
scriptions  in  one  club,  90  cents  each;  five  to  nine 
in  one  club,  80  cents  each;  ten  or  more  in  one  club, 
75  cents  each. 


After  spending  thirty  years  in  its  old  quarters 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity last  autumn  moved  to  Homewood,  'its  new  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  acre  site  in  the  northern 
part  of  Baltimore.  A  handsomely  illustrated  recent 
issue  of  the  University  circular  describes  "The  Uni- 
versity in  its  New  Home." 


If  you  teach  somewhere  in  North  Carolina,  then 
North  Carolina  Education  is  made  for  you.  "No 
other  journal,"  to  quote  the  commendation  of  Su- 
perintendent D.  Matt  Thompson,  "can  take  its 
place  for  a  North  Cai'oliua  teacher."  Renew  now, 
one  dollar  a  year,  and  get  on  the  list  in  time  to  re- 
ceive the  September  number. 


The  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors has  gone  to  work  in  real  earnest.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  have  shown  wisdom  in  their 
proceedings.  The  report  of  the  Board  that  appears 
elsewhere  should  give  the  teachers  confidence  and 
encouragement  to  move  forward.  We  must  raise 
the  profession  to  a  higher  level.  The  Board  is  set- 
ting a  fine  example  for  the  teachers  as  well  as  a 
fine  standard. 


The  county  superintendent  of  Iredell  County  has 
recently  published  a  full  report  of  the  Iredell 
County  Schools  for  the  year  1917.  The  work  of 
Superintendent  Gray  and  State  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent,  Miss  Celeste  Henkel,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  unusual  progress.  As  many  as  4,464  chil- 
dren have  been  examined  by  the  county  health  of- 
ficer; 65  adults  were  taught  in  the  moonlight 
schools,  460  girls  were  enrolled  in  club  work;  the 
number  of  one-teacher  schools  has  been  reduced 
from  80  to  61 ;  the  number  of  two-teacher  schools 
has  been  increased  from  39  to  71  since  1913  and  the 
school  term  has  been  increased  from  89  days  to 
106  days. 
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THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  AND  IN 

SITUTE  CONDUCTORS  ADOPT  NORTH 

CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 

The  Editor  of  North  Carolina  Education,  upon  in- 
vitation, appeared  before  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers and  Institute  Conductors  May  12  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  with  the  Board  the  assist- 
ance that  North  Carolina  Education  can  render  the 
Board  in  inaugurating  the  new  law  relative  to  the 
examination  and  certification  of  teachers.  All  new 
teachers  that  enter  the  profession  this  year  will  be 
required  to  take  the  reading  course  and  perform  cer- 
tain work  in  an  institute  provided  they  have  not 
the  required  professional  training.  Moreover,  all 
old  teachers  M'ill  be  required  to  continue  their  pro- 
fessional study  during  the  year  either  in  the  regular 
reading  circle  or  in  local  clubs  specially  arranged. 

It  is  very  essential  ,therefore,  that  the  Board  shall 
have  a  medium  through  which  to  reach  not  only 
the  new  teachers  entering  the  service  for  the  first 
time,  but  all  the  teachers  now  in  service.  It  was 
pointd  out  that  departmental  bulletins  and  occa- 
sional official  letters  are  inadequate.  These  do  not 
reach  the  teachers.  A  teachers'  magazine  is  es- 
sential. The  Board  needs  it  and  the  teachers  need 
it.  The  Board  must  speak  to  the  teachers  regu- 
larly. They  must  learn  to  look  monthly  for  direc- 
tion from  the  highest  authority  and  must  habitu- 
ate their  lives  to  a  new  regime. 

The  Editor  of  North  Carolina  Education,  there- 
fore, placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  the  pages 
of  North  Carolina  Education,  and  the  ofifer  was  ac- 
cepted.   The  action  of  the  Board  is  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Allen  moved  that  we  extend  our  thanks  to 
the  Editor  of  North  Carolina  Education  for  put- 
ting this  paper  at  our  disposal  and  say  that  we 
gladly  accept  it  as  a  medium  through  which  to 
reach  the  teachers." 

The  motion  w,as  adopted  unanimously. 

County  and  city  superintendents  should  call  the 
attention  of  all  their  teachers  to  this  resolution. 
Arrangement  should  be  made  this  summer  for 
every  teacher  in  the  State  to  take  North  Carolina 
Education.  It  \\'iill  be  furnished  at  the  following 
rates:  One  subscription  one  year  (10  months),  $1.00; 
two  to  four  subscriptions  in  one  club,  90  cents  each ; 
five  to  nine  in  one  club,  80  cents  each ;  ten  or  more 
in  one  club,  75  cents  each.  These  rates  are  just  a 
little  higher  than  the  minimum  rates  of  last  year, 
made  so  by  the  increasing  costs  of  publication,  and 
will  go  into  effect  June  1. 


ties  have  had  that  privilege.  The  new  law  spe- 
cifically states  that  all  county  superintendents  here- 
after shall  be  elected  by  the  County  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Section  5  of  the  law  says,  "All  laws  and  clauses 
of  laws  providing  for  the  election  of  county  super- 
intendents of  public  instruction  by  the  popular 
vote  of  the  people  of  any  county  are  hereby  re- 
pealed; and  all  county  supcrint.?ndents  of  public  in- 
struction shall  hereafter  be  elected  by  the  county 
boards  of  education  as  prescribed  in  section  four 
thousand  and  thirty-fiv.-3  of  the  revisal  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  five." 


NO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  CAN  BE 
ELECTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE 

The  new  law]  providing  for  the  nomination  of 
county  boards  of  education  in  the  party  primaries 
and  the  selection  by  the  Governor  repeals  all  spe- 
cial acts  that  permitted  counties  to  elect  county 
superintendents  by  popular  vote.    Only  a  few  coun- 


EDUCATIONAL  FRIGHTFULNESS  IN  ARIZONA. 

Under  the  caption  of  "Ain't  It  the  Truth ?"  the 
Arizona  Teacher  for  May  has  the  following  edi- 
torial, which  indicates  at  least  that  this  far  away 
State  is  not  suffering  stagnation  caused  by  perfect 
peace  and  harmony  among  its  educational  leaders: 

"A  teacher  in  Arizona  has  as  much  academic  free- 
dom as  a  jackrabbit,  and  there  are  times  in  the  year 
when  the  jackrabbit  is  freer  to  think  and  act  than 
the  average  teacher.  We  have  seen  the  Arizona  type 
in  faculty  meetings,  teachers'  conventions,  and  civic 
gathrings.  On  his  forehead  the  teacher  bears  a 
certain  mnrk  which  stamps  his  servitude.  A  half- 
dozen  politicians  have  so  terrorized  the  situation 
that  a  teacher  would  as  soon  fondle  a  gila  monster 
as  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  any  of  the  legislation 
that  ^v<as  aimed  to  take  the  schools  out  of  politics. 
And  that  is  the  'outfit'  that  is  supposed  to  train 
the  citizens  of  tomorrow!" 


THESE  HAVE  FOUND  IT  USEFUL. 
In  adopting  North  Carolina  Education  as  the 
medium  through  which  to  carry  on  the  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  work,  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners and  institute  conductors  confirmed  the  good 
opinion  of  many  superintendents  and  teachers  who 
have  written  us  in  the  past  few  months  about  its 
value  to  them  in  their  work.  Some  of  these  ex- 
pressions foUowt: 

"We  are  liking  N^rth  Carolina  Education  better 
every  year,  and  1  thank  you  for  your  valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  profession."  ■ 

"I  am  always  glad  to  get  your  paper.  It  gives 
me  many  ideas  and  much  that  I  need." 

"Personally  I  do  not  see  how  any  teacher  can 
do  \vithout  this  excellent  journal.  I  think  it  is  just 
fine." 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  recommend  it.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  do  not  include  it  in  my  list  of  du- 
ties." 

"North  Carolina  Education  is  grooving  better  all 
the  time  and  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  see  each 
teacher  in  the  county  subscribe  for  it." 

"No  North  Carolina  teacher  can  afford  not  to 
take  this  journal.  No  other  can  take  its  place  for 
a  North   Carolina  teacher." 

"Please  send  at  once  North  Carolina  Education. 
I  cannot  wait  for  our  teachers'  meeting  to  join  a 
club." 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


is  a  book  that  should  help  any  girl 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  im- 
portant  subjects  treated. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

A  little  flag  book,  very  instructive 
and  interesting,  will  be  sent  without 
charge  to  readers  of  North  Cai-oliiia 
Education  who  use  the  coupon  in  the 
full  page  advertisement  of  the  Han- 
son-Roach-Fowler Company  in  this 
issue.  Its  attractive  colored  plates 
show  the  flags  of  American  countries 
and  flags  of  the  States,  and  the  book 
gives  the  story  of  the  flags  and  flag 
day  programs.  Mr.  E.  C.  Brooks  is 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  "AVorld 
Book,"  the  first  volume  of  which 
will  be  sent  free  for  examination  to 
teachers  who  use  in  their  request 
the    coupon    already   mentioned. 

n    n    n 

The  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission  received  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000  to  aid  in  marking  historic 
sites  in  the  State.  No  marker  ex- 
cept that  at  the  birthplace  of  An- 
drew Jackson  in  Union  County  (tor 
which  $500  is  available)  is  to  cost 
more  than  $100.  The  sites  to  be 
marked  are  to  be  approved  by  the 
Historical  Commission.  Tue  Act  re- 
quires that  half  of  the  $5,000  must 
be  expended  by  November  30,  1917, 
so  it  is  important  to  take  advantage 
of  this  measure  at  once  if  there  are 
any  historic  sites  in  your  community 
that  should  be  marked. 

TI  H  It 
"Our  Flag  and  Its  Message"  is  the 
title  of  a  very  attractive  antl  valu- 
able little  book  of  thirty  pages  just 
issued  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.  It  was  got  together 
by  Majors  James  A.  Moss  and  M.  B, 
Stewart,  of  the  United  States  Army. 
It  contains  President  Wilson's  great 
appeal  for  unity,  a  history  of  the 
flag  told  by  army  men,  "America," 
and  "the  Star  Spangled  Banner."  It 
wears  a  binding  of  dainty  red  cloth 
with  a  glorious  American  flag  in 
colors  on  a  white  label  flying  on  the 
front  cover.  The  price  is  2  5  cents 
net  and  all  the  publishers  profits  are 
given  to  the  American  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety. 


ics,  Wm.  L.  Dickinson,  High  School, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Clolh,  154  pages. 
Price,  75  cents,  net.  P.  Blakiston'c 
Son  &  Company,  Philadelphia. 

For  boys  in  industrial  and  voca- 
tional schools.  Presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  school  arith- 
metic. Deals  with  calculations  re- 
lating to  angles  and  polygons,  screw 
threads,  speeds  of  pulleys  and  gears, 
and  numerous  other  shop  and  tech- 
nical  problems. 


Elementary     Algebra.      By      H.   E. 

Slaught,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  N.  J. 
Lennes,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
University  of  Montana.  Cloth,  357 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
Boston. 

Human  interest  algebras!  Inter- 
spersed with  dry  as  dust  symbols, 
formulas,  graphs,  and  imaginaries  are 
actual  pictures  of  the  actual  people 
who  invented  or  discovered  them, 
with  biographical  and  historical 
notes.  The  student  is  permitted  to 
look  upon  the  pictured  features  of 
Pythogoras,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
John  Napier  and  to  learn  from  inter- 
esting notes  that  representations  of 
equations  by  means  of  lines  is  due  to 
Descartes  (1596 — 1650)  and  that 
logarithms  are  not  yet  three  cen- 
turies old.  .But  these  things  are  not 
provided  at  the  expense  of  real  al- 
gebra. The  books  are  notably  new, 
progressive,  and  modern.  They  are 
planned  to  meet  the  exactions  of  col- 
lege entrance.  They  are  simple, 
abound  in  exercises  and  problems, 
and  are  calculated  to  vitalize  the 
study  of  algebra. — W.  F.  M. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Industrial  Arithmetic.      By   Nelson 
L.   Roray.   Department  of  Mathemat- 


Vocatifmal   Mathematics   for  Girls. 

By  William  H.  Dooley.  Cloth, 
vi-f-369  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.2S. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

The  author  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  in  vocational  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  and  in  preparing 
this  book  he  has  also  had  the  co- 
operation of  a  number  who  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  similar  work. 
The  mathematics  is  of  the  sort  that 
every  girl  should  know,  whether  she 
earns  her  living  out  of  the  home  or 
within  the  home.  There  are  helpful 
suggestions  on  the  distribution  of  in- 
come: the  choice,  purchase,  and 
prenaration  of  food;  the  construc- 
tion, arrangement  and  furnishing  of 
q  house;  thrift  and  investment;  and 
chapters  on  Dressmaking,  Millinerv 
and  Clothing.  There  is  a  section  de- 
voted to  Arithmetic  for  Office  Assis- 
tants, for  sales  girls  and  cashiers, 
and  for  those  seeking  to  enter  the 
civil  service.  Another  section  is  de- 
voted  to   Arithmetic   for   Nurses.      It 


NATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Practical  Biology.  By  W.  M.  Small- 
wood,  Syracuse  University;  Ida  L. 
Reveley,  Wells  College;  and  Guy  A. 
Bailey,  Genesee  State  Normal.  Cloth, 
xix+465  pages.  Price  $...  Allyn 
&  Bacon,  Boston. 

A  new  and  modern  presentation  of 
animal,  human,  and  plant  biology. 
Contains  447  illustrations,  more  than 
one  to  every  page  of  text.  The  prac- 
tical application  of  the  science  to 
modern  living  is  not  neglected.  A 
very  interesting,  attractive,  and  in- 
structive   text-book. 

Muir's  "The  Boyhood  of  a  Natur- 
alist": Being  selected  chapters  from 
"The  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and 
Youth."  Cloth,  122  pages.  Price, 
2  5  cents,  net.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,   Boston. 

These  selections  form  another  ad- 
dition to  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series,  and  a  more  charming  num- 
ber it  would  be  tliflicult  to  name. 
From  the  night  when  he  was  a  little 
boy  at  his  grandfather's  in  Scotland 
studying  his  lessons  and  his  father 
came  in  with  "the  most  wonderful, 
most  glorious"  news  that  "we're  gan 
to  America  the  morn,"  to  the  end  of 
the  book,  John  Muir's  enthusiasms 
and  fine  sympathies  for  things  in 
nature  hold  captive  the  interest  of 
the  reader. 


Advanced  Geography.  By  Harmon 
B.  Niver,  A.  M.,  author  of  "Geog- 
raphy by  Grades,"  etc.  Cloth,  nnm^ 
erous  mqps  and  illustrations,  viii-f- 
439  pages.  Price  $1.20.  Hinds, 
Hayden,  and  Eldridge,  New  York. 

This  is  the  second  book  of  an  ex- 
cellent two-book  course  in  geography. 
Paper,  print,  illustrations,  maps  and 
binding  approach  the  ideal  for  a  text- 
book, while  the  equipment  for  teach- 
ing and  study  are  in  keeping  with 
the  mechanical  excellence.  It  car- 
ries a  large  number  of  desirable  fea- 
tures. Especially  to  be  commended 
is  the  uniformity  of  scales  in  the 
maps.  Thus  Germany  and  Texas  are 
drawn  to  the  same  scale  on  their  re- 
spective maps  as  are  Italy  and  In- 
diana, China  and  Brazil.  This  makes 
comparison  easy  and  gives  correct 
notions  of  relative  areas. — W.  F.  M. 


Introduction  to  the  Histor.v  of  Sci- 
ence. By  Walter  Libby,  M.  A.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Science 
in  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. Cloth,  2SS  pages.  Price,  $1.50 
net.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  stirring  story  of  the  scientific 
and   industrial   progress   of  mankind 
is  this  graphic  account  of  the  devel-^ 
opment  of  science  from  the  dawn  of 
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civilization  to  the  present  time.  The 
illustrations  show  the  earliest  pic- 
ture known  of  a  surgical  operation,, 
John  Dalton  collecting  marsh  gas, 
the  first  successful  heavler-than-air 
flying  machine.  Some  of  chapter 
headings  are,  "Science  and  Practical 
Needs — Egypt  and  Babylonia,"  Sci- 
ence and  the  Struggle  for  Liberty," 
"Science  and  Religion,"  Scientific 
Production,"  "Science  and  War," 
and  "Science  and  Democratic  Cul- 
ture." References  follow  each  chap- 
ter and  a  good  index  follows  all. 


corporations.  A  valuable  work  for 
managers  and  execHlives  as  well  as 
for  bookkeepers. 


AGRICULTURE   AND   DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE. 

Eiemjentary  Agriculture.  By  James 
S.  Grim,  Ph.D.,  Keystone  State 
Normal,  Kutztown,  Pa.  Cloth,  xvi-|- 
502  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  AUyn  & 
Bacon,   Boston. 

An  exceptionally  good  text-book  in 
elementary  agriculture.  Made  at- 
tractive and  instructive  by  352  illus- 
trations. Deals  with  the  productive 
and  economic  phases,  but  does  more 
— it  lays  emphasis  on  the  educa- 
tional and  social  value  of  the  study. 
Magnifies  farm  life,  good  homes,  good 
schools,  good  roads,  land  banks,  ex- 
alts the  study  of  agriculture  as 
"wider  than  the  study  of  any  text- 
book."   ■ 


Te.\t-Book  of  Cooking.  By  Car- 
lotta  C.  Greer,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  P^oods  and  Household  Man- 
agement in  the  East  Technical  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  431  pages.  $1.2  5.  AUyn  & 
Bacon,    Boston. 

Not  intended  as  a  cook  book, 
though  it  has  no  inconsiderable  value 
as  such,  but  as  a  text-book  for  use 
in  teaching  cooking.  It  combines 
theory  with  much  practice  and  is 
piactical  and  scientific  in  matter  and 
treatment.  Especially  valuable  at 
this  time  are  its  chapters  on  food 
values,  food  reqquirements,  and  the 
cost  of  food.  It  contains  89  illus- 
trations, a  full  index,  and  many  use- 
ful tables  and  recipes. 


VOCATIONAL. 

Principles  of  Accounting.  By  Ste- 
phen Gilman,  B.  S.,  Department  of 
Higher  Accountancy  La  Salle  Exten- 
sion University.  Flexible  Morocco, 
415  pages.  Rounded  corners,  red 
edges.  Price  not  given.  La  Salle 
Extension  University,  Chicago,  111. 

Develops  in  fourteen  chapters  the 
fundamental  principles  of  account- 
ing. Contains  75  figures  and  dia- 
grams illustrating  correct  entries, 
the  organization  of  a  business  and 
the  relation  of  accounts  to  each 
other.  It  opens  to  the  routine  book 
keeper  the  way  to  mastery  of  a  scien- 
tific accounting  system.  Explains 
not  only  the  common  accounts,  but 
treats  of  proprietorship,  partnership. 


Money:  What  it  is  and  How  to  Use 

it.  By  William  R.  Hayward,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Curtis  Evening  High 
School,  and  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics,  etc.,  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School,  New 
York.  Cloth,  162  pages.  Price,  50 
cents,  net.  Houghton  MifHin  Com- 
pany,  Boston. 

A  very  helpful  thrift  book  for  the 
young,  teaching  that  the  underlying, 
principles  of  thrift  are  related  to  the 
wise  use  of  money.  Especially  use- 
ful as  a  text  in  commercial  courses 
and  schools  relating  to  business  oc- 
cupations. But  the  young,  in  school 
or  out,  and  very  many  of  their  el- 
ders will  obtain  enlighting  informa- 
tion and  stimulating  help  toward 
thriftier  prcatices  by  reading  the  in- 
terestingly written  chapters  of  this 
timely  book. 


English  for  Business.-  By  Edward 
Harlan  Webster,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  Technical  High 
School,  Springfield,  Mass.  Cloth, 
440  pages.  Price,  $1.20.  Newson 
&  Company,  New  York. 

A  composition  text  for  commercial, 
technical,  and  other  secondary 
schools.  Its  exercises  are  adapted  to 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
high  school  pupils  with  a  view  to 
training  them  in  the  clear  and  accu- 
rate expression  of  their  own  thought. 
The  first  part  contains  ten  chapters 
dealing  with  the  principles  of  oral 
and  written  expression,  and  the  sec- 
ond part  in  ten  chapters  handles  the 
application  of  these  principles  to 
business,  including  The  Newspaper, 
Advertising,  Business  Letter,  Parlia- 
mentary Procedure,  After-Dinner 
Speaking,  Banking,  and  Technical 
Description.  Part  three  contains 
appendices  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
nxodel  extracts,  and  outlines  and  ab- 
breviations. 


EDUCATION  AND  PEDAGOGY. 

Self-ReliaJice.  By  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher,  author  of  "The  Squirrel 
Cage,"  "A  Montessori  Mother,"  etc. 
Cloth,  243  pages.  Price  $1.00,  net. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indian- 
apolis. 

An  informal  discussion  of  meth- 
ods of  teaching  self-reliance,  initia- 
tive, and  responsibility  to  children. 
One  of  the  Childhood  and  Youth  Se- 
ries of  books  edited  by  M.  V.  O'Shea. 
A  book  of  suggestion  and  aid  for 
parents  and  teachers.  Protests 
against  the  hurry  and  stress  of  mod- 
ern domestic  life,  the  "don't"  atti- 
tude of  so  many  mothers,  which  de- 
nies to  the  children  occasions  for 
learning  and  doing  for  themselves. 
The     author     would     cultivate     the 


sense  of  responsibility  and  allow 
greater  freedom  of  initiative  and  ac- 
tion. There  are  some  things  in  the 
book  that  may  be  regarded,  to  quote 
the  uathor,  as  "perhaps  heretical  and 
possibly  unsound,"  her  objections, 
for  instance,  to  consolidated  schools. 


Bill's  School  and  Mine.  A  Collec- 
tion of  Essays  on  Education.  By 
William  Suddards  Franklin.  Second 
Edition,  102  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 
Franklin,  MacNutt  and  Charles, 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

"Bill's  School"  is  a  city  school, 
"Mine"  was  in  Kansas  when  its  in- 
habitants were  largely  Indians  and 
"we  boys  lived  in  the  woods  and 
water  all  summer  and  in  the  woods 
and  on  the  ice  all  winter."  Bill  has 
a  better  school  than  I  had — that  is 
the  house  and  things  that  go  with  it, 
so  the  writer  proceeds,  but  he  gets 
a  distorted  idea  of  life.  He  should 
have  work  and  play.  So  the  author 
writes  of  the  educational  value  of 
play  and  work  and  hardship,  and 
adds  a  chapter  (from  Science  for  De- 
cember 15,  1916)  on  Education 
After  the   War. 


How  to  Teach.  By  George  Dray- 
ton Strayer  and  Naomi  Norsworthy, 
Teacher's  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Cloth,  297  pages.  Price  $1.30. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

A  thought-stimulating  book,  now 
stirring  up  question  marks  in  the 
mind  and  now  cutting  away  the 
cobwebs.  While  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  psychology  that  are  involved 
in  teaching,  the  authors  proceed  so 
simply  and  clearly  and  concretely 
that  one  forgets  about  the  psychol- 
ogy. Where  some  other  author  would 
discourse  on  the  "Aims  of  Educa- 
tion," these  get  a  very  lucid  chapter 
under  the  heading  of  "The  Work  of 
the  Teacher,"  in  which  are  pointed 
out  the  ends  to  be  achieved.  Then 
follow  other  illuminating  chapters,  on 
Attention  and  Interest,  How  to  Mem- 
orize, How  to  Study,  The  Meaning  of 
Play,  and  other  similarly  important 
topics.  The  last  chapter,  the  fif- 
teenth, is  unique  in  presenting  meth- 
ods and  scales  for  measuring  the 
achievemnts  of  the  children  and  con- 
sequently the  success  of  the  teacher 
in  applying  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  chapters. 

W.  F.  M. 


Stories   to   Tell   the  Littlest   Ones. 

By  Sara  Cone  Bryant  (Mrs.  Theo- 
dore F.  Borst).  Illustrations  by 
Willy  Pogany.  Cloth,  177  pages. 
Price,  $1.00,  net.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston. 

Forty  captivating  stories  for  the 
littlest  ones,  beginning  with  "Eeny, 
weeny,  bottle  o'  milk"  for  the  littliest 
one  of  all  and  ending  with  Alice's 
Noah's  Ark  for  Christmas.  The 
hints  and  outlines  came  from  various 
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sources,  but  the  versions  here  given 
are  the  product  of  this  noted  author's 
own  storytelling  magic. 


Showerman,  and  others,  and  from  the 
New  York  Sun,  the  Evening  Post,  and 
the  New  Republic. 


GRAMMAR  AND    COMPOSITION. 

What  is  English?  A  Book  o£  Strat- 
egy for  English  Teachers.  By  C.  H. 
Ward,  M.  A.,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  The  Taft  School, 
Watertown,  Conn.  Cloth,  2  61  pages. 
Price,  $1.00.  Scott,  Foresman  <& 
Company,  Chicago. 

A  series  of  ten  chapters  or  articles 
written  by  an  enthusiastic  partisan 
of  correct  spelling,  grammar,  and 
punctuation  as  essentials  of  correct 
English.  Inability  in  these  essen- 
tials is  regarded  as  "rudimentary 
illiteracy."  In  his  own  school,  in 
educational  meetings  and  educational 
journals,  Mr.  Ward  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  attempting  to  improve 
methods  of  teaching  English.  In 
this  book  he  sets  forth  a  store  of 
concrete  suggestions  for  the  Eng- 
lish teacher.  W.  F.  M. 


Woi'laiianship  in  W'orils-  By  Jas. 
P.  Kelley.  Cloth,  333  pages.  Price, 
$1.00,  net.  Little,  Brown  &  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

A  glowing  contention  for  good 
English.  "1  suppose,"  writes  'the 
author  in  a  prefatory  note,  "the 
English  language,  with  all  its  faults, 
is  on  the  whole  the  best  that  man 
ever  spoke.  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to 
keep  it  good."  Pour  introductory 
chapters  are  followed  by  vigorous 
discussions  under  Grammatical  Pro- 
priety (twelve  chapters).  Clearness 
(eleven  chapters),  Ease  (seven  chap- 
ters) and  Force  (five  chapters) , every 
chapter  bristling  with  points  and 
alive  with  energy.  Few  indeed  are 
the  writers  who  could  •  not  profit 
abundantly  by  reading  this  fervid 
protest  against  carelessness  in  the 
use  of  our  mother  tongue. 


The  Mechanism   of  Enslish   Style. 

By  Lewis  Worthington  Smith,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Drake  University. 
Cloth,  vii -1-291  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 
Oxford  University  Press,  New  York. 
A  text-book  for  instruction  in  the 
art  of  writing.  The  author's  convic- 
tion is  that  lectures  and  rules  and 
theories  will  not  make  writers;  he 
would  send  students  to  the  masters 
of  literary  expression  and  have  them 
get  help  toward  a  command  of  the 
resources  of  style  by  forming  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  their  work. 
In  part  one  there  are  nine  chapters, 
some  of  the  titles  being  "The  Quali- 
ties of  Style,"  "The  Rhythm  of 
Prose,"  "The  Living  Spirit  and  the 
Dress,"  and  "Knowing  How  and  Get- 
ting the  Touch."  Part  two  contains 
texts  for  study  taken  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  De  Quin- 
cey,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Gerald  Stan- 
ley    Lee,     James     Huneker,     Grant 


Lessons  in  English.  By  Arthur 
Lee,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Clinton,  Missouri.  Based  on  the 
Texts  of  Alonzo  Reed  and  Brainerd 
Kellog.  Book  Two.  Cloth,  320  pages. 
Price  6S  cents.  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Company,  New  York. 

This  is  "The  New  Reed  and  Kel- 
logg." The  original  was  in  wide  use 
a  full  generation  ago.  By  its  schol- 
arliness,  its  teachableness,  and  its 
system  of  diagrams  which  in  some 
respects  "amounts  to  a  stroke  of 
genius,"  it  won  a  wonderful  popular- 
ity. "The  continuing  popularity  oT  the 
series,"  says  the  new  preface,  "and 
its  immense  sales  prove  that  the 
books  have  an  amazing  vitality  and 
adaptabilitj'."  Owing  to  advances  in 
the  teaching  of  elementary  composi- 
tion some  portions  of  the  earlier 
book  have  given  way  to  new  material. 
Diagraming  is  retained  not  as  an 
end  but  as  an  aid.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee's nomenclature  has  been  large- 
ly but  not  fully  used.  Dr.  Brainerd 
Kellogg,  one  of  the  original  authors, 
co-operated  in  the  revision. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Stories  of  H.  C.  Bunner. — First 
Series.  With  an  introductory  note 
by  Brander  Matthews.  Cloth,  43  4 
pages.  Price  $1.25  net.  Second 
series,  Cloth  372  pages.  Price  $1.25 
net.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York. 

Collections  of  stories  that  were 
poptilar  twenty-five  years  ago  and 
have  an  abiding  charm  to  justify 
their  reappearance.  The  First  Series 
contains  the  story  of  a  New  York 
House,  The  Midge,  and  Stories  of 
Jersey  Street  and  Jersey  Lane — t 
eight  in  all.  The  second  series  con- 
tains Love  in  Old  Cloathes,  Zadoc 
Pine  and  eleven  other  stories. 


AVordsworth :    How  to  Know  Hiin. 

By  C.  T.  Winchester,  author  of 
"Some  Principles  of  Literary  Criti- 
cisms," "The  Life  of  John  Wesley," 
etc.  With  portrait.  Cloth,  296  pages. 
Price,  $1.2  5  net.  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Indianapolis. 

Points  out  the  qualities  which  give 
Wordsworth  his  high  place  among 
the  great  English  poets.  Discusses 
the  poet's  merits  and  limitations,  his 
relation  to  nature,  and  his  philoso- 
phy of  life.  The  first  chapters  deal 
with  the  life  of  the  poet  and  inci- 
dents of  his  life  are  woven  into  an 
exposition  of  the  art  of  poetry  and 
Wordsworth's  contribution  to  it. 
Many  of  his  first  poems  are  included 
complete  and  there  are  long  selec- 
tions from  "The  Prelude."  and  "The 
Excursion."  A  worthy  volume  in 
the  notable  series  of  "How  to  Know 
Him"  books. 


Father  Damien.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  With  a  note,  Mrs.  Steven- 
son's description  of  the  writing,  and 
related  passages  from  Stevenson's 
correspondence.  Boards,  53  pages. 
Price  5  0  cents,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York. 

A  special  edition  of  Stevenson's 
ferocious  open  letter  to  Reverend  Dr. 
Hyde,  of  Honolulu,  written  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  A: 
note  giving  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written  follows  the 
text.  Also  one  or  two  passages  from 
Stevenson's  later  correspondence,  in 
one  of  wliich  he  wrote,  "On  the 
whole,  it  was  virtuous  to  defend 
Damien;  but  it  was  harsh  to  strike 
so  hard  at  Dr.  Hyde." 


Tlie  Vitalized  School.  By  Francis 
B.  Pearson,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Ohio,  author  of  "The 
High  School  Problem,"  "Reveries  of 
a  Schoolmaster,"  etc.  Cloth,  335 
pages.  Price  $1.25.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York. 

Addressed  to  the  teacher  at  work, 
impressing  the  view  that  the  teach- 
er's work  should  be  an  expression  of 
the  teacher's  life — "school-teaching 
may  be  living;  but  teacliing  school 
is  life."  Some  of  the  chapters  are 
on  "The  Child  of  the  Future," 
"Democracy,"  "Patriotism,"  "The 
Teacher  as  an  Ideal,"  "Agriculture," 
"A  Typical  Vitalized  School."  There 
are  twenty-five  chapters,  questions 
and  exercises  after  each,  and  an  in- 
dex after  all. 


American  Prose  (1607-1S65). 
Selected  and  Edited  with  illustrative 
and  explanatory  notes  and  a  Biblio- 
graphy, by  Walter  C.  Bronson,  Lift. 
D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
Brown  University.  Cloth,  737  pages. 
Price  $1.50  net.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 

A  companion  volume  to  Professor 
Branson's  American  Poems.  These 
two  volumes,  with  his  four  notable 
volumes  of  English  Poems,  make  a 
desirable  collection  of  representative 
English  literature,  notwithstanding 
the  hiatus  (only  a  temporary  one, 
it  is  to  be  hoped)  existing  in  the  ab- 
sence of  English  prose.  In  the  vol- 
ume at  hand.  Professor  Bronson  be- 
gins with  the  quaint  John  Smith  and 
William  Bradford,  and  ends  witli  the 
captivating  clarity  of  Lincoln,  thir- 
ty-seven authors  being  included.  Its 
many  attractive  mechanical  excel- 
lences, well  chosen  contents,  com- 
pact and  useful  notes,  and  the  indices 
make  this  a  standard  book  for  class 
use  or  for  private  reading. 


Everyday  Classics.  By  Franklin 
T.  Baker,  Professor  of  English  in 
Teachers'  College,  and  Ashley  H. 
Thorndyke,  Professor  of  English  in 
Columbia  University.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated.    Third  Reader,     272     pages," 
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'  THE  WORLD  BOOK"  is  creating  some  very  attractive  sales  positions  for  school  men  and  women.  It  has  good,  sound,  money-making 
possibilities,  much  more  so  than  teaching.  The  position  offers  a  chance  for  recreation  and  travel  andjhas  distinctive  educational  advan- 
tages to  the  representative.  NOW  is  the  OPPORTUNITY  for  you  to  test  your  ability  at  our  expense  in  other  lines  than  that  of  teaching. 
Write  us  today. 


:,t  ■ '< 


^.iT 
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COSDSQXro 


Make  Your  STATE  DAY  Loyalty  Day 

FORTY-TWO  of  the  states  in  the  Union  have  adopted  state  flags.  Can  you  pick  out  your 
state  flag?  THE  WORLD  BOOK  has  reproduced  each  of  these  flags  in  four  colors 
and  this  is  only  one  of  many  ways  in  which  THE  WORLD  BOOK  is  different.  We  offer 
you  copies  of  these  colored  plates  to  encourage  you  to  make  the  anniversary  of  the  admission 
of  your  state  into  the  Union  an  occasion  for  the  study  of  the  high  points  in  your  state's  history. 
Show  your  patriotism. 


Midland  Schooi.s 

No  previous  effort  has  been  made 
to  bring  together  in  siory  form 
the  world's  scholarship  in  the 
solving  of  everyday  pr 
to  s.mplify  and  vitalize  it  so  that 
what  has  hcreiofcrc  been  a  mere 
skeleton  of  facts  is  clothed  in 
reil  flesh  and  blood  pulsating 
with  life  and  nciivity. 


The  World  Book 

An  Absolutely  New  Proposition 


The  Country  Is  Preparing 

—executives  and  managers  everj^vhere  are 
looking  into  their  plants  and  shops  with  a  new 
viewpoint — "What  can  make  my  business 
more  efficient?  What  will  enable  me  to  do 
more  and  better  work  at  less  cost?  What  will 
constitute  real  preparedness  in  my  work?" 


If  1  could  Lccp  Volume  1  of  THE 
W'OKLD  BOOK  away  from  my 
elcveii  year  old  boy  long  enough  lo 
examine  it  1  might  give  you  an 
i[itelli,-ent  opinion  of  it. 
1  believe  it  must  be  a  great  work. 


Co.  Surl  o/SfAoc 


Can  teachers  be  less  interested?  To  do  their 
work  well  they  should  have  at  hand  the 
very  best.  Antiquated  methods  and  in- 
efficient equipment  will  no  more  fit  them 
for  successful  work  than  the  flint-lock  and 
"Monitor"  will  win  the  world's  oeace. 


School  People  will  find  THE  WORLD  BOOK  a  means  of  constant  service 

- — a  summary  of  the  most  recent  development  in  organizing  and  administering  schools.  ^ 

— a  plan    book  of  outlines,  questions,    graphics,  programs,"  booklets,  essays, 

— an  exponent  of  the  latest  word  regarding  the  newer  phases  of  education. 

■ — an  authority  on  the  new  and  important  methods  of   presentation, 

— a    source   of  visualized    knowledge   on    every   subject   taught. 

— an    everyday    guide    for    desk    and    assignment    purpose  . 


Have  Volume  1  come  to  your  desk, 
own    "talkins." 


Let  it  do   its 


HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER 

COMPANY 

CHICAGO 

KANSAS  CITY  NEW  YORK 


Flag  Book 

Check   if    you 
want   a    FREE 


FLAG 
BOOKLET  FREE 

Contains  beautiful  colored  plates  showing  the  Flags 
of  all  American  Countries,  the  Flags  of  all  States,  the 
Sttjry  of    Flags.   Mag   Day   Programs.   Quotations  and 
Exercises.  .         ,  _ 

Sent  FREE  to  School  People 

Volume  I, THE  MORLD   BOOK 

jnoney— the  book  is  FREE  to  you  according  to  the  teWnS 
of  the  convenient  coupon.     Fill  it  in  and  mail  today, 

MiiniiinmiiMniiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiMiniiiiiii^ 

HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER  COMPANY  N  Car  = 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  — 

Without  charge  or  obligation  on  my  part  send  me  Volume    = 

1.  TI-IE  WORLD  BOOK,  for  free  examination.  H 


Send  no  r 


Na. 
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pages,  4S  cents.  Foui-tli  ReatUr, 
352  pages.  Sixth  Reader,  416  pages, 
6  5  cents.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

This  is  a  new  and  very  attractive 
series  of  readers  published  last  Feb- 
ruary. The  selections  are  based  upon 
the  conception  of  a  classic  as  a  piece 
of  literature  that  has  had  "the  ap- 
proval of  good  judges  for  long 
enough  time  to  make  that  approval 
settled."  Like  good  music  it  cannot 
grow  old,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
preface.  Yet  strictly  "new"  mate- 
rial has  been  rejected  in  favor  of 
that  which  may  be  regarded  as 
soundly  and  indisputably  classic.  The 
Third  Reader  has  fables  by  Aesop 
and  stories  by  Andersen  and  Grimm, 
poems  by  Tennyson  and  Field;  non- 
sense by  Stevenson  and  Carroll.  The 
Fourth  lays  under  tribute  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  Gulliver,  Franklin, 
Hugo,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Bryant. 
The  Fifth  is  enriched  by  Goldsmith, 
Dickens,  Eggleston,  Defoe,  Southey, 
Grant,  Capt.  Robert  Lee,  Jack  Lon- 
don, Browning,  Ruskin  and  Shakes- 
peare. The  Sixth  has  drawn  upon 
the  Psalms  and  other  portions  of  the 
Bible,  Lord  Byron,  A.  J.  Church, 
Scott,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Jefferson, 
and  Kipling.  The  authors  named  by 
no  means  include  the  full  list  repre- 
sented in  any  one  reader.  All  the 
volumes  carry  attractive  illustra- 
tions, and  the  first  two  have  a  num- 
ber in  colors.  There  are  also  pro- 
nouncing and  defining  vocabularies, 
lists  of  synonyms  and  helps  to  study. 


rial  Introduction     by     H.  Addington 
Bruce  and  a  useful  index. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fairy  Tale  Hears:  Selections  from 
Favorite  Folk-Lore  Stories.  Edited 
by  Clifton  Johnson.  Illustrated  by 
Frank  A.  Nankivell.  Cloth,  184 
pages.  Price,  40  cents,  net.  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin   Company,   Boston. 

A  collection  of  bear  stories  from 
the  fairly-tale  writers  and  from  the 
folk-lore  of  England,  France,  Nor- 
way, Russia,  India,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  A  fascinating  reading 
and  picture  book  for  the  little  ones. 


The  Influence  of  Joy.  By  George 
Van  Ness  Dearborn,  Instructor  in 
Psychology  and  in  Education,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Cloth,  223  pages. 
Price,  $1.00  net.  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,   Boston. 

This  is  a  volume  in  the  "Mind  and 
Health  Series"  of  popular  medical 
handbooks.  It  does  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  new  thought  books  on 
optimism,  but  is  more  definite,  being 
built  up  on  the  scientific  relationship 
of  mind  and  body.  Hence  is  dis- 
cussed the  influence  of  joy  on  nutri- 
tion, circulation,  and  the  nervous 
system.  In  the  second  part  are 
chapters  entitled  "Work  and  Play," 
"Worry  and  the  Glory  of  the 
World,"  and  "The  Economics  of 
Happiness."      It   contains      an   Edito- 


A  Library  Primer  for  High  Schools. 

By  H.  O.  Severance,  Librarian,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  Size  6i4x9% 
inches.  Cloth,  80  pages.  Price, 
$1.25.  The  Missouri  Book  Company, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

This  is  an  informing  and  useful 
guide  for  the  inexpert  librarian  of 
small  libraries.  It  was  first  issued 
as  a  bulletin  by  the  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  proved 
so  popular  and  helpful,  especially 
to  the  high  school  libraries,  that  it 
was  reissued  in  more  durable  form. 
Its  chapters  treat  of  seleting  and  buy- 
ing books,  classifying  and  cataloging 
them  for  ready  use,  and  of  providing 
the  needed  equipment  and  supplies. 
It  is  a  timely  guide  book  for  teach- 
ers or  others  in  organizing,  classify- 
ing, and  handling  school  libraries  or 
small  public  or  private  libraries. 


Spanish-American  Life.      By   E.   L. 

C.  Morse,  Principal  of  Phil  Sheridan 
School,  Chicago.  Cloth,  369  pages. 
Price  $1.2  5.  Sleriinoe's  Colomba. 
Edited  for  Intensive  Study  by  Wil- 
liam W.  Lamb,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages  in  the 
Manual  Training  School,  Brooklyn. 
Cloth  ,3  5  3  pages.  Price  9  6  cents. 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

Both  of  these  belong  to  the  attrac- 
tive Lake  Series  of  Modern  Language 
texts  issued  by  these  publishers.  The 
first  is  a  reader  for  students  of 
Modern  Spanish,  so  attractive  in 
point,  content,  and  illustration  as  to 
tempt  one  who  doesn't  know  Spanish 
to  essay  translating  with  the  help  of 


The  War  and  Education : 

In  these  the  opening  days  of  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  World 
War  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  two  things 
which  bear  upon  educational  work.  We 
must  first  of  all  keep  cool.  We  must  not 
allow  "rapid  motion"  to  be  substituted 
for  "calm  execution  of  well-laid  plans." 
No  less  a  leader  than  President  Wilson 
has  warned  us  of  this  evil. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  serious  minded 
man  can  fail  to  realize  that  our  country 
will  be  a  very  different  one  when  the  war 
is  finished  from  what  it  is  today.  That 
means  that  our  educational  system  will 
be  changed  as  well  as  everything  else. 
Are  we  prepared  for  these  changes?  In 
moments  of  stress  will  we,  the  educational 
leaders  of  the  South,  guide  the  destiny  of 
Southern  children  aright,---guide  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  our  country  aright  ? 

The  most  representative  gathering  of 
Southern  educational  leaders  during  the 
next  few  months  will  be  at  the  Summer 
Quarter  of  Peabody  College— counting 
both  faculty  and  student  body.  Here 
men  will  learn  what  other  men  from  all 
over  t"he  South  are  thinking  about  and 
planning  to  do  in  this  national  emergency. 

The  Summer  Quarter  extends  from 
June  14  to  August  31  (the  first  term  from 
June  14  to  July  21,  the  second  term  from 
July  21  to  August  31) . 

George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers 

NASHVILLE,  TENTVESSEE. 


"  Not  Arithmetic  less,  but  Agriculture  more." 

A  Rural  Arithmetic 

for  upper  grades  and  secondary  schools 

By  I.  A.  Madden  and  E.  A.  Turner 
65  cents,  postpaid. 

A  Rural  Arithmetic  relates  the  problems  of  arithmetic  to  farm 
life.  The  reports  from  the  Experimental  Stations  on  scientific 
farming  are  incorporated  in  the  text,  and  the  problems  which 
the  pupils  have  to  solve  are  based  upon  the  information  con- 
■tained  in  these  reports. 

The  lessons  are  carefully  graded.  The  fundamental  processes 
of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  ratio,  and  pro- 
portion, fractions,  roots— all  are  adequately  presented.  This 
point,  added  to  the  vitalized  content,  makes  it  an  ideal  text  for 
the  country  boy  or  girl. 

"  The  best  work  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  We  were 
looking  for  a  number  1  book,  modern,  practical  and  agricul- 
tural. It  is  surely  it." -J.  W.  Rogers,  County  School  Superin- 
tendent,, Cynthiana,  Ky. 
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the  vocabulary  and  aotes — an  under- 
taking in  which  One  may  succeed' 
surprisingly  well.  The  other  work 
is  abundantly  equipped  with  refer- 
ences, notes,  exercises,  questions, 
grammatical  appendix  and  vocabu- 
lary for  the  intensive  study  of  th? 
French  text. 


methods  sound  and  easy  to  under- 
stand. This  book  is  to  be  followed 
by  an  Intermediate  Algebra. 


The      World      IJook:        Oigaiiized 
Ivnowledgo     in     Story     and    Picture. 

Editor-in-Chief,  M.  V.  O'Shea,  De- 
partment of  Education,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Assisted  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  distinguished  scien- 
tists, educators,  artists  and  leaders  of 
thought  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  Eight  Volumes.  Volume 
I.  Cloth,  Marbled  Edges,  illustrated. 
768  pages.  Hanson-Roach-Fowler 
Company,  Chicago. 

Here  is  a  departure  in  the  mak- 
ing of  encyclopedias.  Approaching 
the  examination  of  this  first  volume 
with  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
standard  encyclopaedias,  the  writer 
v/as  quickly  impressed  with  its  mod- 
crnness  and  especially  with  its  fine 
adaptedness  to  present-day  school 
uses.  For  instance,  about  twice  as 
much  space  is  given  to  Abbott  (Ly- 
man) as  to  Abolitionists;  Balfour 
(Arthur  Jones)  and  Bagdad  has 
each  twice  as  much  space  as  Bacchus 
or  Babylon;  Bailey  (Liberty  Hyde) 
and  Baking  Powder  are  deemed  as 
important  as  Balboa  and  Battering- 
Ram.  The  Baby  and  Better  Babies 
Conferences  with  outline  and  ques- 
tions for  study  occupy  six  pages. 
Army,  Army  Organizations,  Armies 
of  the  world,  with  outline  and  ques- 
tions for  study,  and  diagrams  illus- 
trating organization,  is  treated  in 
seven  and  a  half  pages — a  very  in- 
teresting and  helpful  presentation 
of  the  subject*  at  this  time.  Pages 
might  be  written  in  enumerating  ex- 
cellences of  treatment,  illustration, 
and  equipment.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  publishers  back  their  faith 
in  the  ability  of  The  World  Book  to 
make  its  own  way,  when  seen,  by  of- 
fering (see  full  page  advertisement 
elsewhere)  to  send  school  people  a 
copy  of  Volume  I  for  examination. 
Remember  that  the  set  is  composed 
of  eight  large  volumes.  Volume  II 
has  appeared,  carrying  880  pages, 
and  we  understand  that  the  complete 
set  of  eight  volumes  is  to  be  ready 
before  the  schools  open  in  Septem- 
ber. W.  F.  M. 


Elementary  Algebra.  By  George 
W.  Myers,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
George  E.  Atwood,  Newburg,  New 
i^ork.  Cloth,  xiiX338  ps^os.  Price 
$1.00.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

An  effort  to  enhance  the  educa- 
tional merit  of  algebra  by  a  presen- 
tation more  in  accord  with  the  "pos- 
sibilities and  appreciations  of  youth." 
The  language  is  clear  and  simple,  the 


The  subscriptions  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  readers  expire  with  this 
June  number.  It  is  important  that 
all  who  wish  to  receive  the  Septem- 
ber number  should  renew  in  time, 
as  it  is  our  rule  to  discontinue  sub- 
scriptions at  their  expiration. 


of  Supt.  D.  Matt  Thompson,  "can 
take  its  place  for  a  North  Carolina 
teacher."  Renew  now,  one  dollar  a 
year,  and  get  on  the  list  in  time  to 
receive  the  September  number. 


If  you  teach  somewhere  in  North 
Carolina,  then  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation is  made  for  you.  "No  other 
journal,"  to  quote  the  commendation 


The  tremendous  amount  of  work 
thrown  upon  the  government  depart- 
ments by  the  war  is,  we  are  told, 
calling  for  thousands  of  capable 
clerks  and  other  workers.  The  Frank- 
lin Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
interested  in  preparing  applicants 
and  will  send  free  information  about 
examinations  for  government  posi- 
tions. 


The  Haliburton  Readers 

I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V 

ARE  NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR  USE  IN 

IVoptli   Carolina 

as  first  supplementary  readers 
under  the  terms  of  the  new 

STATE  ADOF»TIOM 

and  will  be  supplied  at  contract  prices 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 


Boston        New  York        Chicago 


Atlanta 


San  Francisco 


RrTTrD  POSITIONS  rfin  r(\(\n  teachers 
DIjI  IIjKteachers  tUKljUUir  positions 


Many  of  the  positions  advertised  last  month  have  been 
filled.  We  filled  some  of  them,  others  we  failed  to  fill  for  lack 
of  suitable  candidates ;  others  are  still  vacant. 

Just  now  we  are  seeking  especially  good  high  school  and 
grade  teachers  for  village  and  rural  schools. 

If  you  can  qualify,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 
Write  for  registration  form  and  booklet. 


South  Atlantic  Teachers'  Bureau 

GEO.  J.  RAMSEY,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEF'S. 

Statesville  has  voted  for  a  Carne- 
gie library,  the  vote  being  302  for 
and   92   against. 

The  school  election  in  West  Hick- 
ory to  levy  a  special  tax  for  a  new 
building  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
66  to  49. 

A  feature  of  the  Elkin  graded 
school  commencement  was  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Marseillaise  hymn  in 
French  by  the  senior  class. 

The  school  children  of  Belmont, 
Gaston  County,  have  undertaken  to 
set  out  and  cultivate  30,000  tomato 
plants  and   20,000   cabbage  plants. 

Uniforms  and  caps  (but  no  guns) 
are  to  be  provided  for  the  students 
of  Wilmington  High  School,  who  are 
taking  unusual  interest  in  military 
training.  ° 

The  "Wake  Forest  Student"  fiction 
medal  was  won  by  R.  S.  Britton,  of 
Soochow,  China.  The  medal  is  given 
for  the  best  piece  of  fiction  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  during  the 
year. 

The  thirteenth  summer  term  of 
the  Appalachian  Training  School  at 
Boone  begins  May  3  0  and  will  close 
July  6.  The  second  summer  term 
will  begin  July  10  and  end  August 
17. 

At  Granite  Falls  a  full-time  high 
school  teacher  will  be  added  to  the 
faculty  and  the  eleventh  grade  will 
be  added  to  the  course  of  study. 
Supt.  V.  V.  Secrest  and  his  faculty 
have  been  re-elected  for  next  year's 
work. 

Norlina  High  School,  with  Mr.  W. 
H.  Fleming  as  principal,  held  its 
first  annual  commencement  May  S. 
There  were  seven  graduates.  The 
friends  of  the  school  are  now  at 
work  to  make  it  a  State  High 
School. 

Supt.  Joe  S.  Wray  has  just  been 
re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
Gastonia  schools  without  opposition, 
and  now  begins  his  seventeenth  year 
of  continuous  service  as  the  head  of 
one  of  the  finest  city  school  systems 
in  the  South. 

Wlake  County  and  the  city  of  Ral- 
eigh will  conduct  a  county  and  city 
campaign  this  summer  for  the  pre- 
vention of  typhoid  fever.  Their 
first  campaign  was  waged  two  years 
ago.  Greene,  Caldwell,  and  Hay- 
wood are  also  among     the     counties 


that    will   wage   similar   health    cam- 
paigns this  summer. 

Superintendent  S.  L.  Sheep  at  the 
close  of  his  first  year's  work  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Marion  schools 
was  promptly  re-elected.  There  was 
unanimous  appreciation,  by  both 
board  and  patrons,  of  his  manage- 
ment of  the  schools. 

In  response  to  a  petition  of  the 
alumnae   of   Statesville    College      for 


girls,  the  Concord  Presbytery  in  its 
recent  session  at  Mooresville  changed 
the  name  of  the  school  to  Mitchell 
College.  Plans  have  been  undertaken 
for  raising  the  standard  of  the  col- 
lege. 

St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  cele- 
brated its  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
May  11  and  12.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Dr.  W.  S.  Currell,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Dr.  Eniilie  Watts  McVea, 
president  of  Sweet  Briar  College, 
who  for  twenty  years  was  a  member 
of  St.  Mary's  faculty.  The  exercises 
were  elaborate  and  of  extraordinary 


Rouse  a  Feeling  of  Patriotic  Interest  in  the 
Study  of  Language  and  Literature 

It  is  time.  In  all  civilized  countries  language  and  literature 
have  a  meaning  for  nationalism  that  we  are  just  beginning  to 
sense. 

Develop  the  sense.  Generate  in  the  pupil  a  real  feeling  for 
American  prose  and  poetry  and  the  language  that  voices  them. 

Stiffen  Up  the  High  School  Student 

With  the  new  books  by  Professor  Payne  of  the  University  of  Texas,  help  him  demolish  his 
obstacles. 

AMERICAN  LITERARY  READINGS 

reflects  American  character.  For  high  schools,  normal  schools,  academies,  it  emphasizes  lit- 
erature rather  than  the  history  of  literature.  It  embodies  the  best  selections  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can authors  with  the  short  story  to  the  front.  Excellent  notes  and  biographies.  Portraits. 
Price  $1.40. 

LEARN  TO  SPELL 

enables  the  high  school  and  college  student  to  keep  pace  with  his  growing  vocabulary.  It  con- 
tains invaluable  lists;  "Words  Frequently  Misspelled,"  forty  practice  lists  of  troublesome 
words  in  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  with  still  a  third  list  of  three  thousand  offenders. 
Price  $0.40. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 


Chicago 


New  York 


FOOD  STUDY 

A  new  high-school  textbook  and  laboratory  manual  in 
the  study  of  foods  and  home  management 

By  PROF.  MABEL  T.  WELLMAN 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  in  Indiana  University ;  formerly 
Instructor  in  Dietetics  and  Household  Chemistry  at  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

Illustrated-Mailing  Price  $1.00.    Published  in  1917. 

A  splendidly  balanced  textbook,  and  the  only  one  which  has  the  privilege  of 
presenting  recipes  from  Farmer's  "  Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book." 

The  plan  aims  everywhere  at  the  production  of  well-balanced  meals,  empha- 
sizing the  three  real  objects  of  the  study— ttme-sawng,  labor-saving  and 
money-saving. 

SCHOOL  KITCHEN  TEXTBOOK 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  New  Book.    For  the  grades  and  smaller  high  schools.    60c. 
The  adopted  took  for  North  Carolina. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  : 

Hoii^  to  Learn  Easily — Dearborn,  $1.00. 
Workmanship  in  Words— Kelley,  $1.00. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
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interest  and  a  large  number  ot  St. 
Mary's  alumnae,  from  far  and  neac, 
were  in  attendance. 

The  Salisbury  Watchman  is  ap- 
parently not  pleased  with  the  en- 
couragement given  in  Rowan  to  the 
home  demonstration  work.  It  says; 
"At  the  last  regular  meeting  o£  the 
County  Board  of  Education  .?400  was 
appropriated  for  a  home  demonstra- 
tor.    A  pure  waste  of  public  funds," 

Turner  district  of  Panther 
Branch  township  in  Wake  County 
has  voted  an  additional  school  tax 
of  20  cents  on  the  hundred  and  60 
cents  on  the  poll  and  will  soon  add 
anther  room  to  the  two-room  build- 
ing now  used.  This  will  call  for  a 
third  teacher  and  three  high  school 
grades. 

Miss  Susio  Brett,  of  Winton  high 
school,  for  the  second  time  has  won 
the  O.  Henry  Loving  Cup  offered  an- 
nually by  the  Cornelian  and  Adel- 
phian  Literary  Societies  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
The  cup  is  given  for  the  best  short 
story  written  by  a  high  school  girl 
during  the  year. 

Wen-dell,  with  its  $30,000  build- 
ing, fourteen  teachers  and  400  stu- 
dents, has  just  voted  a  bond  issue 
of  $10,000  to  provide  another  build- 
ing and  to  install  heat  in  both  build- 
ings. The  remarkable  success  ot 
the  school  is  attributable  to  its  splen- 
did teachers,  the  fine  leadership  of 
Supt.  R.  P.  Grumpier,  and  the  strong 
support  of  a  live  school  board. 

The  trustees  of  the  city  schools 
through  Superintendent  E.  D.  Pusey 
at  an  April  meeting  of  the  aldermen 
asked  to  co-operate  with  thorn  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  various  school  yards 
to  be  utilized  for  playground  during 
June,  July  and  August.  This  re- 
quest was  granted.  The  city  agreed 
to  pay  the  expense  while  the  school 
board  is  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment. 


The  subscriptions  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  readers  expire  with  this 
June  number.  It  is  important  that 
all  who  wish  to  receive  the  Septem- 
ber number  should  renew  in  time, 
as  it  is  our  rule  to  discontinue  sub- 
scriptions at  their  expiration. 


vived  by  the  following  cliildren:  Col. 
William  Lewis,  U.  S.  A.;  E.  B.  Lewis, 
private  secretary  to  Congressman 
Claude  Kitchin;  Frank  Lewis  and 
Mrs.  Katherine  L.  Patrick,  the  last 
three  being  of  Kinston. 


i 


A  Noted  Teacher  Passes  Away. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Lewis,  of  Kinston,  which  occurred 
April  15,  the  State  loses  one  of  its 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens. He  was  8  5  years  old.  He  was 
a  Confederate  veteran,  and  had  been 
a  physician  and  teacher  of  note.  His 
students  are  numbered  by  the  hun- 
dreds in  North  Carolina.     He  is  sur- 


The  subscription  price  for  North 
Carolina  Education  is  one  dollar  a 
year  (10  months).  The  rates  to 
clubs  stand  regularly  at  the  head  of 
the  editorial  page.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows; Two  to  four  subscriptions  in 
one  club,  90  cents;  live  to  lune  in 
one  club,  80  cents  each;  ten  or  more 
in  one  club,   TTt  cents  each. 


Institute  Directors 

County  Superintendents 

Directors    of  Summer  Schools 

The  common  irror  In  teaching  AGRICULTURE  Is 
BOOKISH  WORK.  We  assign  pages  in  a  book--- 
teach  words,  words,  words,  not  things. 

The  teaching  of  AGRICULTURE  will  not  be  a  suc- 
cess so  long  as  we  teach  exactly  the  same  things 
over  and  over,  year  after  year.  Rotate  the  subjects. 

Send  for  plan  how  to  teach  agriculture,  and  sam- 
ple copies  of  booklets  and  lesson  leaflets,  also  full 
paiiiculars  on  lantern  slides,  lecture  charts,  stencils, 
mottoes,  etc. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  New  Jersey  [Inc.] 

Agricultural  Extension  Department 

P.  G.  HOLDEN.  Director 
Harvester  Building  CHICAGO 


To  the  Many  Tired  Teachers: 

We  wish  you  all  a  restful  and 
profitable  summer. 


Remember  the  firm  of 

Alfred  Williams  &  Company 

is  always  ready  and  glad  to 
SERVE  YOU. 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN,  President. 

JUNE  19th  to  AUGUST  2nd. 

Some   of   the    leading    Englibh    Teacliers    of    America    offer    unusually    attractive    courses    this 

summer. 
CHARLES  W.   KENT,    University   of  Virginia.      History   of   English    Literature,    History    of 

American   Literature. 
EMILIiE   McVEA,    Sweat   Briar   College.      Contemporary   British    Poetry,    History    of  Ameri- 
can  Literature. 
LULA    OCILLEE    ANDREWS,    George    Peabody    College    for    Teachers.      The    Teaching    of 

High  School   Literature,  The  Teaching  of  High  School  Composition. 
BENJAMIN   SLEDD,   Wake  Forest  College.      Prose   and   Poetry   of  the   Victorian    Era,    Con- 
temporary   British    Poets. 
GEORGE    A.    WAUCHOPE,    University    of    South    Carolina.      Advanced    English    Grammar, 

Contemporary    English    Drama. 
W.   M.    FORREST,    University    of   Virginia.      Biblical    Literature. 

WELDON  THOMAS  MYERS,   Converse  College.      Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Narration. 
EDWIN    FRANCIS    SHEWMAKE,    University   of    Virginia.      Advanced    Rhetoric    and    Com- 
position,  Exposition. 
WILLIE  LONDON,   Roanoke   High   School.     Methods  in  Language   and   Grammar. 
ALBERTA  WALKER,    Wilson   Normal   School,    Washington,    D.    C.      Dramatization   and    the 
Production  of  School  Plays.     Oral  Reading. 

Thirty  courses  in   Education   for  graduates   and  undergraduates. 
Several  hundred  Courses  in  other  subjects. 
Most   beautiful    and    most    unique    Campus    in    America, 

Write  for   catalogue  to 


CHARLES  G.  MAPHIS 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 


UNIVERSITY,  VA. 
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Twenty-Seven   Tcacherages. 

North  Carolina  has  made  a  con- 
spicuously good  beginning  in  the 
erection  of  comfortable  homes  for 
country  teachers.  So  far  tliere  are 
2  7  in  19  counties  as  follows:  4  in 
Hoke  County,  3  in  Columbus,  2  each 
in  Durham,  Harnett  and  Johnston; 
and  1  each  in  Avery,  Buncombe,  Ca- 
barrus, Cherokee,  Cleveland,  Craven, 
Cumberland,  Granville,  Iredell,  Ons- 
low, Pamlico,  Richmond,  Robeson, 
and  Union. 

There  may  be  others.  If  so,  please 
advise  us  at  once.  We  ask  the  school 
authorities  to  give  us  the  following 
information  about  the  teacherages 
already  in  existence;  (1)  Cost,  (2) 
Number  of  Rooms,  (3)  Kind  of  ma- 
terial used  in  construction,  (4)  Dis- 
tance from  school  house,  (5)  Uses  to 
which  the  teacherage  lends  itself  so 
far,  and  (6)  an  account  of  the  uses 
to  which  Teacherages  can  be  put. 

We  would  also  be  grateful  for  pho- 
tographs of  North  Carolina  Teacher- 
ages.— University    News    Letter. 


Louisburg  Graded  Scliool  Faculty. 

Superintendent  W.  R.  Mills  has 
jjust  been  re-elected  to  head  the 
Louisburg  schools  for  the  thirteenth 
year.  Mr.  E.  C.  Harris  and  Mr.  J. 
Glenn  McAdams  were  also  re-elected 
teachers  of  the  high  school  depart- 
ment. The  following  teachers  were 
elected  for  the  grammar  and  primary 
grades:  Misses  Georgia  Joyner,  On- 
nie  Tucker,  Kate  Furman,  Annie 
Belle  King,  Annie  Mizzell,  Lula  Jar- 
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Water  Colors,  Colored  Crayons 

Drawing  Papers  Drawing  Books 
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Pencils.  Dyes,    Paste 
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man.  One  vacancy  is  to  be  filled. 
Miss  Sallie  Thomas  Williams  will 
have  charge  of  the  music  depart- 
ment next  session,  Mrs.  Uzzell,  the 
present  teacher,  having  moved  to 
Mapleville.  The  trustees  of  the 
Louisburg  graded  sohol  have  author- 
ized Superintendent  Mills  to  install 
a  phonograph  for  the  use  of  the 
school. 


If  preparing  for  teachers'  exami- 
nation write  Teachers'  Supply  Com- 
pany, Grayson,  Ky.,  for  free  current 
event  folder. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Summer  term  begins  June 
12,  1917. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


C.  W.  WILSON 

DIRECTOR, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


You  and  I  must  not  complain 
when  our  plans  break  down — it  we 
have  done  our  part.  That  probably 
means  that  the  plans  of  One  who 
knows  more  than  we  do  have  suc- 
ceeded.— E.  E.  Hale. 


How  to  Teach  Agriculture  in  the 
Rural  Schools— County  Superintendents 
and  Institute  Instructors,  are  you  planning 
work  in  agriculture  for  your  summer  inr 
stitute?  We  can  help  you.  Ask  for  ou- 
catalog  on  Charts-Slides— and  Lecture 
Books  on  agriculture  and  related  subjects. 
Educational  Dept.,  International  Harves- 
ter Company  of  N.  J.  Harvester  BIdg., 
Chicago. 


Summer  School  of  the  South 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
Sixteenth  Session  June  19  to  July  27,  1917. 

Especially  strong  courses  designed  to  train  teachers  in  PRIMARY 
METHODS,  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  EXPRESS  ION,  GRAMMAR 
GRADE  METHODS,  HOME  ECONOMICS,  AGRICULTURE,  HEALTH 
EDUCATION,  KINDERGARTEN,  LIBRARY  METHODS,  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  MUSIC,  PENMANSHIP,  ATHLETIC  COACHING  and 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Also  a  wide  range  of  courses  for  entrance  and  college  credit,  includ- 
ing RURAL  ECONOMICS,  MANUAL  TRAINING,  MATHEMATICS, 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  LANGUAGES.  A  full  pro- 
gram of  illustrated  lectures,  concerts,  plays,  and  motion  pictures. 
Excursions  to  points  of  interest. 

Miss  Mary  Belle  JIcKenzic,  a  former  North  Carolinian,  says: 

"The  Summer  School  of  the  South  meets  every  need  of  the  South- 
ern teacher,  has  a  faculty  unsurpassed  anywhere,  and  is  situated  in 
the  most  centrally  located  city  in  our  Southland.  Hence,  Knoxville 
is  easily  accessible  from  all  points  of  the  Union.  This  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  the  best  speakers  from  northern  and  southern 
cities. 

It  is  also  located  in  the  midst  of  a  healthful  climate,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  scenery.  Many  places  of  historic  interest  are  near,  enabling 
the  teachers  to  visit  them  with  very  little  expense. 

It  will  interest  prira)ary  teachers  to  know  that  the  services  of  Miss 
Mabel  Lee  Cooper,  of  Memphis,  have  again  been  secured.  Her  course 
in  Reading  and  Phonics  for  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades,  a  synopsis 
of  which  was  unintentionally  omitted  from  the  announcement,  will 
be  given  as  heretofore.  Miss  Cooper  is  the  only  woman  psychologist 
in  the  South,  and  she  is  not  excelled  as  a  primary  teacher.  There 
were   six   hundred   and   seventy   enrolled  in  her  classes  last  summer. 

The  writer  is  a  North  Carolinian,  and  knowing  the  advantages  of  the 
Summer  School  of  the  South,  hopes  that  the  teachers  of  North  Caro- 
lina will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Summer 
School  of  the  South  in  going  there,  if  they  are  anticipating  going  to  a 
summer  school  next  summer." 

Room  reservation  should  be  nuide  now-  Room  and  boai'd  $33  to  $36 
for  si.\  weeks. 

Reduced  railroad  rates.    Announcement  sent  on  request. 

Address,  REGISTRAR,  THE  UNIVERSITY, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
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A    Betterment    Club    That    Keeps    at 
Work. 

In  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  commencemnt  ot  the  Granite 
Palls  schools  in  Caldwell  County  the 
Lenoir  Topic  has  the  following  par- 
agraph about  the  betterment  club: 
"At  the  first  of  the  year  a  Betterment 
Club  was  organized,  the  purpose  ot 
which  was  to  work  for  the  town  and 
school.  This  club  has  reached  a 
membership  of  forty;  it  has  put  the 
two  cemeteries  of  the  .town  in  good 
condition;  it  has  completely  over- 
hauled the  school  piano;  it  has  wired 
and  lighted  the  school  building;  and 
it  has  saved  the  school  fund  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  The 
club  will  be  as  active  through  the 
summer  months  as  through  the 
school  year." 


Dr.  E.  W.  KiiJght  Superintendent  of 
Wake  County  School.s. 

Dr.  Edgar  W.  Knight,  a  native  of 
Northampton  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Professor  of  Education  at 
Trinity  College,  was  elected  May  17 
superintendent  of  public  instruction 
of  Wake  County  to  succeed  Prof.  D. 
P.  Giles,  who  resigned  to  accept  a 
membership  on  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners. 

He  will  assume  the  duties  of  his 
new  position  the  first  of  July. 

Dr.  Knight  is  now  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, where  he  secured  his  A.  B.  de- 
gree in  1909  and  A.  M.  degree  in 
1911.  He  also  holds  a  Ph.D.  de- 
gree of  Columbia  University,  getting 
it  in  1913.  For  the  past  three  years. 
he  has  been  assistant  to  Superinten- 
dent Massey  in  county  educational 
training. 

As  investigator  and  author  Dr. 
Knight  has  not  been  idle.  In  the 
midst  of  the  arduous  daily  duties  of 


WAR  SERVICE 

Special  Training,  Summer  Quarter 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

MILITARY  SCIENCE: 

Drill  and  theoretical  work  for  men 

First  Aid,  Red  Cross  Social  Relief  work 

for  'women 

Superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  may 
secure  valuable  training  to  carry  back  into 
their  own  schools  and  communities.  This 
work  is  offered  in  addition  to  the  regular 
courses  given  in  the  Colleges,  Graduate  and 
Professional  Schools. 

First  Term.  June  18  to  July  26 
Second  Term,  July  26  to  August  31 
Circular  sent  on  request  made   to  the   Uni- 
versity of  Chicago 


WANTED. 

A  capable  man  or  woman  to  travel,  prefer- 
ably a  teacher.  Permanent  position,  substan- 
tial remuneration.    Address 

Dept.  B,  815  Mutual  Life  Bldg., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


his  college  work,  he  has  published 
two  books  and  written  a  number  ot 
magzine  articles  on  educational  or 
historical  subjects.  His  two  books 
are  "Some  Principles  of  Teaching  as 
Applied     to     Sunday-schools"      (The 


Pilgrim  Press,  1915)  and  "Public 
School  Education  in  North  Carolina" 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  19161, 
the  latter  having  been  adopted  for 
the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  of  the 
past  year. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 
The  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Engineering 
JUNE  12  TO  JULY  27,  1917 

Courses  iu  Education,  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  Science,  Mathematics,  .Manual  Arts,  Games,  Music, 
Story  Telling,  etc.,  for  teachers  in  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  School 
grades. 

The  Council  of  the  School  is  Composed  of: 

His  Excellency,  Governor  T.  W.  Bickett. 


\V.  C.  RiDDicK.  President  of  the  College. 

J.  Y.  JoYNER,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

W.  A.  Withers,  Vice-President  of  the 
Collese. 

J.  PlENRY  HiGHSMiTH,  Dean  of  School  of 
Education,    "Wake    Forest    College. 

D.  F.  Giles,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  Wake   Count.v. 


B.  W.  KlMiORE,  Director  of  N.  C.  Agricul- 
tural Exp.  Station  and  Extension 
Service. 

T.  E.  Browxe,  St.ate  Supervi-sor  of  Sec- 
ondary   Agricultural    Education. 

F.  M.  H.^RPER.  Superintendent  of  Raleigh 
Public   Schools. 

John  A.  Park.  Representing  the  Raleigh 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


A  splendid  opportunity  to  secure  or  renew  a  Teacher's  Certificate ;  to  in- 
crease efficiency  as  a  teacher ;  to  prepare  for  leadership  in  the  new  educa- 
tion for  agriculture  and  other  industries ;  to  receive  inspiration  from  asso- 
ciation with  fellow  teachers ;  and  to  enjoy  a  sojourn  at  the  State's  Capital 
and  Educational  Center. 

For  preliminary  announcement  or  other  information,  address 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director, 

Rooms  216-217  Winston  Hall,         -         -        West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  University  of  North  CaroHna 
Summer  School  for  Teachers. 

THIRTIETH  SESSION,  JUNE  12-JULY  27,  1917. 

The  thirtieth  session  of  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers  will 
open  on  June  12th  and  continue  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  exclusive  -of 
registration  and  examination  periods,  closing  July  27th.  The  days  for 
registration  will  be  June   12th  and    13th. 

THE  FACULTY — A  strong  faculty  of  specialists  and  successful  teachers  and  super- 
intendents, chosen  because  of  their  recognized  ability  in  their  rartlcular  fields 
and     their    especial    fitness    for    the    work    they    are    to    do. 

FOR  WHOM  COURSES  ARE  PLANNED — Professional  and  Cultural  Cor.rsea  are  planned 
for 

1.  Teachers  of  Primary  Grades. 

2.  Teachers    of    Grammar    Grades. 

3.  High    School    Teachers    and    Principals. 

4.  Teachers    of    Special    Subjects. 

5.  County    and    City    Superintendents    and    Supervisors. 

6.  Candidates  for  Admission  to  College  who  wish  to  make  up  deficiencies  In 
entrance   requirements. 

7.  Teachers  who  expect  to  make  the  State  E.xamination  for  Professional  Certifi- 
cates in  July,  whether  applying  for  the  origipal  certificate,  renewal,  or  addi- 
tional   credit. 

8.  College  and  University  Students  who  desire  to  earn  extra  credit  towards  the 
A.    B.    degree. 

9.  Students.  Teachers,  and  others  wishing  to  pursue  Professional  and  Cultural 
Courses    leading    to    the    A.    B.    and    A.     M.    degrees. 

COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  CREDIT— Many  of  the  courses  offered 
count  for  credit  towards  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees.  Graduates  of  standard 
Colleges  may.  in  four  summers,  complete  work  leading  to  the  A.  M.  degree.  To 
undergraduates  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  pursue  courses  leading  to  the  A.  B. 
degree. 

EXPENSE — Reduced  rates  will  be  offered  by  the  railroads.  Other  expenses.  Includ- 
ing regisration  fees,  room  in  college  and  good  table  board  at  Swain  Hall,  need 
not   exceed    from   535    to   ?45    for   the   entire    term. 

WRITE  FOR   COMPLETE   ANNOUNCEMENT — A   Bulletin   containing 
detailed  information  as  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, the  list  of  instructors,  lecturers,  etc.,  will  be  ready  in  March. 
This  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  anyone  interested. 
For  further  information,  address  N.  W.  WALKER, 

Director  of  the  Summer  School,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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l*iit  Kami  Schools  on  Basis  for  War. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Browne  .agent  in  charge 
of  Agricultural  Club  Work  and  Sec- 
ondary Agricultural  Education,  is 
making  a  special  effort  to  get  all  the 
farm  life  schools  on  a  war  basis. 
Much  of  his  time  is  now  being  spent 
in  the  field  with  the  superintendents 
and  teacher  of  agriculture  in  these 
schools  in  order  that  they  may  ren- 
der more  efficient  service  in  teaching 
the  various  phases  of  farm  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Browne  is  endeavoring  to  have 
the  school  boards  adopt  the  follow- 
ing regulations  and  requirements 
governing  the  administration  of  the 
schools: 

1.  That  the  farm  life  man  be  made 
principal  of  the  school  with  full  au- 
thority as  to  administration. 

2.  That  all  boys  in  the  eighth 
grade  he  required  to  take  agricul- 
ture. 

.".  That  all  girls  in  the  high  school 
be  required  to  take  Home  Economics. 

4.  That  all  boys  taking  agricul- 
ture be  required  to  do  at  least  six 
hours  practical   work  each  week. 

5.  That  the  Home  Economics 
teachers  be  required  to  plan  and  su- 
pervise the  meals  in  the  dormitories. 

6.  That  those  boys  and  girls  tak- 
ing farm  life  courses  be  given  pref- 
erence as  to  rooms  in  the  dormito- 
ries. 


If  you  teach  somewhere  in  North 
Carolina,  then  North  Carolina  Kdu- 
cation  is  made  for  you-  "No  other 
journal,"  to  quote  the  commendation 
of  Supt.  D.  Matt  Thompson,  "can 
take  its  place  for  a  North  Carolina 
teacher."  Renew  now,  one  dollar  a 
year,  and  get  on  the  list  in  time  to 
receive  the  September  number. 


The  subscription  price  for  Nortli 
Carolina  Education  Is  one  dollar  a 
year  (10  months).  The  rates  to 
clubs  stand  regularly  at  the  head  of 
the  editorial  page.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: Two  to  four  subscriptions  in 
one  club,  90  cents;  five  to  nine  in 
one  club,  80  cents  each;  ten  or  more 
in  one  club,   75  rents  each. 

WAB  POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

All  teachers  both  men  and  women 
should  try  the  TJ.  S.  Government  ex- 
aminations soon  to  be  held  through- 
out the  entire  country.  The  posi- 
tions to  be  filled  pay  from  $G00  to 
$1500;  have  short  hours  and  aMnual 
vacations,  with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  D227,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedules  showing  examination  dates 
and  places  and  large  descriptive 
book,  showing  the  positions  obtain- 
able and  giving  many  sample  exam- 
ination questions,  which  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge. 


New  Victor  Records. 

Among  the  new  records  for  June, 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Com- 
pany announces  the  interpretation  of 
Riley's  "Our  Hired  Girl"  and  "The 
Raggedy  Man,'  by'  Sally  Hamlin,  the 
talented  child  artist  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  Sally  is  14  years  old  and  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Brooklyn     high     school. 

At  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism runs  high  Harry  E.  Hum- 
phey's  oratorial  rendering  of     Edwin 


Markham's  "Lincoln"  and  Ingersoll's 
noted  Memorial  Day  speech,  "The 
Graves  of  Our  Dead,"  should  prove 
unusualy  acceptable  and  entertain- 
ing. Both  may  be  had  on  one  ten- 
Inch  record. 


Supt.  M.  B.  Andrews  at  Kenly,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Cox,  principal  at  Mapleville, 
Supt.  J.  C.  Lockhart  at  Dunn,  and 
Supt.  C.  W.  Rankin  at  Graham  have 
all  been  re-elected  for  another  year. 


FORASlNGLEFEE«YOU  JOIN-ALL  OFFICES 


ICAGO  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE  KANSAS   CITY  .  MO. 

Stein  WAY  Hall  Flat  Irom   BlD'g.  MunSEY   BLOfe.  NEW  YORK   LIFE  BLD"G, 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  CH  ATTANOOGA.TENN.  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

U.S.  Trust  Bloc.  Tchpl.£  Court  ^hamper  of  COMMtnce  Bld'g. 


Cut  Down  Your 
Towel  Expense 


Eliminate  laundry  bills  and  cut  down 
towel  waste.  Onliwon  Paper  Towel 
Cabinets  will  do  this.  A  new,  clean 
towel  for  everybody— no  danger  of 
communicating  disease. 

ONLIWON  x'owS  CABINETS 

Are  easily  attached  to  wood,  brick,  tile  or  marble.  Hold  200 
soft,  absorbent  paper  towels  that  will  not  injure  most  delicate 
skin.  They  supply  one  towel  at  a  time.  No  waste— -no  tearing- 
no  wash  bills.    They  save  money  and  provide  better  service. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


You  should  see  the  enthusiastic  letters  about 

THE  CHILD'S  WORLD  READERS 

that  are  coming  from  all  over  the  land.  To 
say  that  America's  foremost  teachers  of  read- 
ing are  more  than  satisfied  with  this  new 
series  is  to  put  it  mildly.  They  are  charmed. 
"  I  have  seen  and  used  a  great  many  new 
primers,  but  never  one  like  this !"  "  The  illus- 
trations are  lovely."  "  It  is  indeed  a  triumph 
from  every  point  of  view. "  Ask  for  sample 
pages  to-day. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Richmond,  Va. 
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Greensboro  Schools  Not  Safe  in  Case 
of  Fire. 

North  Carolina's  insurance  com- 
missiouer,  James  R.  Young,  lias  in- 
lornied  Grensboro  tnat  certain  of  lier 
scliool  buildings  are  improperly 
equipped  with  lire  escapes.  Mr.  Foii- 
shee,  the  conunissioner  of  public 
safety,  stated  that  the  insurance  com- 
missioner must  have  been  basing  his 
letters  upon  data  which  was  old,  be- 
cause only  a  few  days  ago,  a  repre- 
sentative of  Mr.  Young's  department 
was  here  and  certain  changes  in  fire 
escapes  were  made  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Young  are 
dated  May  15.  One  of  them  was  mis- 
directed to  Dr.  J.  L.  Mann,  former 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools 
here,  and  it  has  just  returned  from 
Greenville,  S.  C.  Mr.  Young  said 
Pearson  Street  school  needs  a  fire 
escape  on  the  west  end.  The  old 
frame  building  on  West  Lee  Street 
whicli  is  in  use  for  an  auxiliary 
school,  is  dangerous  and  should  be 
abandoned  the  commissioner  said, 
but  he  also  stated  in  his  letter  that 
he  understood  that  the  use  of  the 
frame  building  was  a  temporary  one. 

At  all  fire  escapes  the  windows 
should  be  made  doors,  the  commis- 
sioner declared  in  the  letter,  calling: 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  exits 
to  the  escapes  in  some  of  the  schools 
are  windows.  At  I-.indsay  Street 
scliool  the  assembly  hall  doors  are 
improperly  hung,  for  fire  protection, 
the  commissioner  said,  and  he  also 
criticised  the  high  school  and  other 
of  the  local  schools  because  of  the 
absence  of  fire  drills  among  the  stu- 
dents.— Greensboro   News. 


Sui)ervisert  Summer  Play  Gi-ounds. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-flve  chil- 
dren of  Duke,  N.  C,  met  Prof.  B.  F. 
Dalton  in  May  to  be  enrolled  in  sys- 
tematic and  organized  play  in  the 
open  air  for  the  summer.  Some  of 
the  larger  towns  of  North  Carolina 
have  tried  out  the  public  play 
grounds  and  found  them  very  satis- 
factory, but  Duke  is  the  only  small 
town  that  has  employed  a  man 
especially  for  this  work.  The  park 
has  been     fitted  up     with  apparatus 


Do  You  Want  to 
Travel  at  Our  Expense  ? 

We  want  good  men  and  women  for 
Traveling  General  Agents.  Must  have 
fair  education  and  good  references. 
Will  make  Contract  for  three  months, 
six  months  or  year  at  salary  of  $22.50 
per  week  and  necessary  expenses. 
Can  assign  most  any  territory  desired. 
For  full  particulars  address, 

GEORGE  G.  CLOWS  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dept.  S. 


especially  adapted  to  play  for  the 
.children.  The  playing  will  be  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Prof.  B.  F. 
Dalton,  who  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  superintendent  of  the 
graded  schools  and  has  been  elected 
to  the  same  position  for  the  next 
year.  He  has  recently  spent  some 
time  in  Raleigh  with  C.  H.  MacDon- 
ald,  superintendent  of  the  city  play 
grounds,  making  a  special  study  of 
the  best  methods  of  handling  this 
class  of  work.  On  May  14  the  chil- 
dren of  Duke  were  organized  into 
groups  and  will  have  special  hours 
each  day  in  the  park. 


SOUTHLANn  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
Boy  363,  Knovville,  Tenn. 

Serves  efficiently  and  promptly 
school  officials  and  teachers  alike. 
500  teachers  are  now  needed  for  fall 
vacancies.  An  agent  is  wanted  in 
every  county  in  every  Southern  State. 

Sheridan's  Teachers'  Agency 

.Special  service  for  North  Carolina  teachers 
and  schools.  Under  management  of  experi- 
enced teachers.  Personal  attention,  business 
metliods,   reasonable  terms. 

For    Register   and    New   Manual,    address: 

Sheridan's   Teachers'   Agency, 

Charlotte,        -        -     -     .     .        N.   C. 


"Gold  Medal  Crayons" 

For  Every  Use. 

Highest  Award  Always. 

Wax  Crayon 

Pressed  Crayon 
Pastel  Crayon 
Lecturers'  White  and 

Colored  Chalk,  etc. 
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GOLD  MEDAi,    ' 


Six  \iijw^f  Colors 

SCtiOO^ilRAYONS 


Send  for  Teachers'  free  sample  set,  catalog  and  color  chart. 

MADE   ONLY   BY 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 


83  FULTON  ST. 


NEW  YORK. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 


American  Tubular  Steel  and  Semi-Steel 

VIRGOPLATE  BLACKBOARDS 

Best  Blackboard  Manufactured. 

Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and 
Ventilating  System 

Guaranteed  best  school  HEATING  AND 
VENTILATING  SYSTEM  Manufactured. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 

p.  O.  Box  1177.  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 
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NORTH    CAROLINA    EDUCATION 


[June,  1917 


State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Summer  Session  June  and  July,  1917 

COLJ.EGIATE  COURSES  June  1  to  July  27  (Eight  Weeks  i.    TEACHER  TRAINING  COURSES 

June  15  to  July  27  (Six  Weeks).     HOUSEKEEPERS'  COURSES  June  15  to  July  27   (Six 

Weeks) .     TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  COURSES  July  13  to  July  27  (Two  Weeks) . 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  is  maturing  plans  to  give  the  teachers  and  other  women 

of  the  State  exceptional  advantages  during  the  next  Summer  Session.  The  collegiate  work  will 
begin  June  1st  and  the  teacher  training  courses  will  begin  June  15th,  and  the  session  will  close 
July  27th.    Among  other  interesting  features  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 


I,  Courses  for  college  entrance: 

These  courses  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
young  women  who  wish  to  enter  college  next  fall  but  find 
themselves  deficient  in  one  or  two  units  required  for  ad- 
mission. 

II.  Courses  with  collei^o  credit : 

Many  of  the  regular  college  courses  will  be  offered  and 
when  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will  give  the  stu- 
dents  pursuing   them    college    credit. 

!II.      Courses  for  teachers  of  the  primary  grades: 

Strong  courses  in  primary  methods  and  such  other  sub- 
jects as  will  aid  the  primary  teacher  will  be  offered. 

IV.  Courses    for   in-^^niniar    grade   teachers: 

Abundant  provision  will  be  made  for  teachers  of  the  gram- 
mar grades   of  our   schools. 

V.  Courses   for   teachers: 

The  Department  of  Education  and  the  other  departments 
of  the  College  will  offer  work  especially  designed  to  be  helpful 
to  the  high  school  teachers  of  the   State. 


VI.  Special  lectures: 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  have  a  series 
of  lectures  by  Dr.  AV.  H.  Kilpatrick,  of  Teacheri  College. 
Columbia  University,  on  "Education ;"  by  Dr.  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  on  "English  Litera- 
ture ;"'  by  Dr.  Frederic  L,  Paxson,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  on  "American  History."  Several  others  equally 
prominent  in  the  educational  world  will  be  added  to  this 
list. 

VII.  Teachers'   Bureau: 

A  well  organized  Teachers'  Bureau  will  be  conducted  at 
the  College  to  aid  those  attending  to  secure  desirable  posi- 
tions. 

VII.      Living  arrangements: 

All  students  attending  the  Summer  Session  ma;  secure 
board  and  room  in  the  College  dormitories  at  exceedingly  low 
rates. 

A  bulletin  giving  detailed  information  will  be 
mailed  to  anyone  requesting  it. 


Address,     J.  I.  FOUST,  President,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Will  You  Consider  Palriotism  or  Business? 

Why  not  BOTH  ? 

Every  officer  and  employee  (about  sixty  men)  of  the 
Southern  Desk  Company  are  Southern  men,  every  dol- 
lar invested  is  Southern  capital,  and  every  cent  of  profit  goes 
to  build  up  the  South.  If  you  spend  your  money  here  it 
stays  here,  and  you  have  a  chance  to  handle  it  again,  but  if 
it  is  sent  North  or  West,  it  is  lost  forever  so  far  as  you  and 
your  section  are  concerned.  If  our  own  people  do  not  pat- 
ronize us,  v^e  can  hardly  expect  others  to  do  so. 

We  would  not  advanc'e  this  argument  if  it  were  the  only 
one,  but  it  is  not.  Our  desk  is  far  better  than  the  average. 
It  is  heavier,  stronger,  handsomer  and  cheaper.  If  you  will 
not  believe  us,  ask  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  from 
Virginia  to  Texas. 

SOUTHERN  DESK  COMPANY,  HICKORY,  N.  C. 


